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Calcutta Mineral Supply Co, 

Umited. 

31, JACKSON LANE, CALCUTTA, 


Telegram ; ‘‘CHINAMATI ” 
Calcutta. 


Telephone : B.B. 1B07 Oftlee 
B.B. 1592 Works 
B.B. 4627 Residence 


The biggest dealers in 

INDIAN MINERALS AND MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Asbestos Composition 

Bar)^es 

China Clay 

French Chalk 

Fire Brick and Fire Clay 

Felspar 

Gypsum 

Gleiss Powder 

Graphite 

Manganese Dioxide 
Mica Dust 


Magnesia 
Plaster of Paris 
Plumbago 
Precipitated Chalk 
Quartz Powder 
Red and Yellow Ochre 
Red Oxide of Iron 
Silica Sand 
Soap Stone Powder 
Talc Powder 


Manufacturers of 

SILICATE OF SODA & PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Also dealers in 

MATERIALS FOR MANUFAaURE OF SOAP 


Silicate of Soda 
Caustic Soda 
So^ Stone Powder 
Cocoanut, Mohua Oil 
fish CHI 


Citronella Oil 
Soap Scents 
Soap Colours 
Rosin 

Hydrometers 
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Aix Conditioning 

IK INDUSTRY 

— for Maximum Production 

IN YOUR OFFICE 

— for Higher Efficiency 

IN YOUR HOME 

— for Health and Comfort 

VOLKART BROTHERS 

ENGINEERS 

CALCUTTA — BOMBAY — MADRAS — LAHORE 



1[.‘)cart=fclt Ibonuiiic 
to ®iir 

IRabin^vauatb 
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G. S. EMPORIUM LTD. 

A GROWING NATIONAL CONCERN WITH A 
VARIETY OF DEPARTMENTS : 


(1 ) 

RADIO & MUSICALS, 

(4 ) 

HOSIERY, 

(2) 

ELECTRICALS, 

(5) 

ORDER SUPPLY, 

(3) 

CONFECTIONERY, 

(6) 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT and 


(7) EXPORT AND IMPORT. 

I^ropriclors : 

1. GENERAL RADIO & MUSICAL EMPORIUM, 

- 1 J IS u 1 1 .ic i j< •( ! witli * MIi<. f * .iliulta, uii'l 

,).t i . I\.! slllu Lu r\ Xxchllf I 'i.i 1 1 \ uu ! ) i 

Manayjng . ; Sale Dish ihulors lor : 

] , BHARAT HOSIERY MILLS LTD. 1 . EMPIRE CONFECTIONERY CO. 

Mills 'L .Sit.nain C.lioMi M., <.,.Kuit., 2 . PHILIPS MILK TOFFEE. 

2 STANDARD BISCUIT CO., LTD. ^ NATIONAL CONFECTIONERY WKS. 

3. COOCH b'eHAr' RICE &’ OIL MILLS, 5- NATIONAL UMBRELLA INDUSTRIES. 
M IL Dinhai.i I L Hv 4. NATIONAL HOSIERY FACTORY. 


Suppliers of : 

TEA, TEA CHESTS, COAL, JUTE, GUNNY, HARDWARES, 
STATIONERY, PROVISIONS, MISCELLANEOUS ETC. ETC. 

HucicJ f Radio Show Room : 

47-A, Chittaranjan Avenue (South), 
CALCUTTA. 

P.O. Box No. 7H13 Gram. : ENBKGBTIC Phone : IIB. 44S7 

Branches : - BALLYGUN) — GOOCH BEHAR N JALPAIGURI 
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In t^laciiifd' iKT^tds of oui readers this issut' of the C'\i.crTT\ MuniC’1i*\l (tAzK'TI'k, 

:ev must first oijer our apologies (oi the delay in its- publication, Thou,irh dated September 
/;5, /<;.//. it is beinjir actually issued a 'iooek later. This has been due to reasons 
beyond onr control, llic resources of the Corporation Press provin^^ unequal to the task, 
'Lee had to ^el the SvKCi.Ai, Supplement to this issue, like all Special Plumbers of the 
Ci.AXKTTK, printed outside, .Jnd the Press lee had selected unfortunately failed to produce 
it in time. 11^^ deeply regret it, 

.1 leord of explanation is necessary about the contents of the T\{i()RE Memorial 
Special Supplement to this issue of the (Va/.htte. It has been divided into t'leo parts, 
Part I contains articles and accounts— all seritten and complied ajier the PoePs death ; 
Part IJ embodies the articles and illustiations published in the Tahoke BikTmdw Special 
Supplement, lehich tpr incorporalcd leith our issue of May last, in eommemoraUon of 
(he eight y-tirst birthday of the Poet. Idiis has been done to meet the great demand for 
(hat particular issue, -ehich ilp recre then unable to satisfy. I'liese articles have been 
reprinted exactly as they had first published, when the Port uds in our midst, 

It should be added, however, that the principal and, perhaps, the most populai 
icalurc of the Taooke Bikthdav Special Supplement, viv.., the “ Clir o ii i c U' of 
I' i g li t y Y c a r s : i 8 6 r- • r g -j i ” of the Pm-Ps life has bei,n thoroughly revised 
and considerably enlarged, while quite a number of new illust rations has been added. 
The “Chronicle” has also been brought up to dale (. I 7, IQ41). SinUlarly, 

the C h r o 11 o 1 o y of T a ^ o r e ’ Works; 1878 — r q 4 i has been revised 

and enlarged with further data. Pcsides, three new items have been included in Pari // 
in the accounts of the 50th, both and yoih Hirthday Celebrations ol the Poet and of the 
Special Convocation of Oxford Cniversity held at Santinikeian last year, when the degree 
of 'Doctor of Literature* (Honoris Causa) was eon /erred upon him. These accounts though 
prepared for the Bikthday vSpkciAj, Supplement in May Iasi, could not be made roon^Jj^ 
in it, They now go to add to the record value of this MEMt)KlAL Special Suppi.Ement. 

^-THE EDITOR 


[For CoNTKNtH sbk nhxt Pack] 
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Use India’s Best St Finest Magic Lantern. 

May be worked by Acetylene Gas, Electricity &, Petroline. 


Projection Lantern ? 


PROPAGANDA 
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— ‘ "'I . 


Modol No. 1 

for 

★ Rural Reconstruction Movement 

★ Public Health Propaganda 

★ Mass Literacy Movement 

★ Adult Education 

★ Class Room Lecture 

★ Veterinary Movement 


MANUFACTURERS, PRODUCERS & DESIGNERS 

D. DAS & COMPANY 

107, DHARAMTOLLAH STREET, CALCUTTA. 

Telephone ; CAL. 6763 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
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INDIA’S INDUSTRIAL ADVANCEMENT 



CLOCKS 
MADE IN 
INDIA 




The Indian Clock Manufacturing Company 
has been established to manufacture Clocks 
and Timepieces. Production started. Sales 
commenced. 

Apply for Dealer or Distributorship* for 
Shares and Share-selling Agency to — 

THE 

INDIAN CLOCK MFC. Co., Ltd. 

JAMSHEDPUR ( TATANAGAR. ) 

Rfgd, Office ; 

9, CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA. 


MOHALUXMI BANK 

LTD. 

Established- 1910 

Scheduled to the Reserve Bank of 
India 

Head Office : 

CHITTAGONG (BENGAL). 

( gram — Mohabank 


Tele: 


gra: 

I Phone-^124 


Calcutta Office ; 

15, CLIVE ST., CALCUTTA. 

T-u ' aram-- Mohalunmi 
I Phone— Cal. 4719 

OFFICES 



IN INDIA : 


IN BURMA : 

(1) 

CHITTAGONG 

(1) 

AKYAB 

(2) 

CALCUTTA 

(2) 

SANDOWAY 

(3) 

DACCA 

(3) 

KYAUKPYU 

(4) 

COX'S BAZAR 

(4) 

RANGOON 

(5) 

SATKANIA 

(5) 

MOULMEIN 


TRANSACTS ALL KINf!lTX>F 
BANKING BUSINESS. 

PAID DIVIDEND Rs. 235/. FOR 
EVERY Rs. 100/- INVESTED IN 
BANK'S SHARE. 
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ACID BUTTERMILK 

for Intestinal Disorders 
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An ideal Carbohydrate Supplement to Milk in Infant-feeding 



CHICKEN EXTRACT 

Ideal Protein Diet during Convalescence 


AYACALCIN 

An Anti-Haemorrhage Compound 

from Natural Vegetable Sources 


A. D. GLUCOSE 

with Calcium and Phosphorus 


THERAPEUTIC LABORATORIES 

68-l-B Sikdarbagan Street : b. b. 5822 : CALCUTTA 
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The Indian Clock Manufacturing Company 
has been established to manufacture Clocks 
and Timepieces. Production started. Sales 
commenced. 
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Shares and Share-selling Agency to — 
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INDIAN CLOCK MFC. Co., Ltd. 

JAMSHEDPUR ( TATANACAR. ) 
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Tm. (!J I ] Oh 0/iLCU'J J A that welcomed nanc than /nght\ vv// s ag(^ 
fiN unriaaird child on a May day glrarniiiir with the gnhirn irjoty of thr muk 
hadr adieu to a world fifrinr in a clouddaden August rrenrng, 

rh(' land which he cr'lchratcd in his songs, the land that thrilled (o his 
eeange! of lo\>e and desire, of joy and suflering, the land that saw in him a seer 

out of the storied jiast built up in the heroii mould of an eaihei (leation- 

this land moinns ho most t csplendcnt son of modern times. 

'/'he ii'orld which saw in this fioet, this artist, this philosophn , anothn 
f*rophef I tom the h'.ast with the message of Ihvue cm l\a\th and (Goodwill to 

M('n, the world which found in him and lenewed tinough him faith in the 

(denial x'crities, this world has come forward to slum' in India's soninc, to 
share India's loss. 

In this sorrow shared h\ millions, in this s\m paths ftdt to; tnend.s ti, 
iid/om h( made us known, may it he gii'cn unto us to hitd consolation / 

Hut men are we, and t(fula\ we art' not ashamed of the fears that thru 
unhiddoi jroiii our ey(\s. .,\.lan\ of us are what we are hecame he ii\y'd. It'r 
luor- drunk detp out of the fount id his juwss and .s(.mgs. U'r that had lo\'('d 
him, joUowtul him, honoured him, lii iul in his mild and maginttn'iit e\e, learnt 
his gri'ut language, caught his eleio aeients and made him tin pattern aj uur 
li'i'fss,— aw found (Wpressed in him and timmgh him our deepest fcidings, our 
sixiring dreams, imt highest aspiiatioris. 

k rom our life a light and a sweetrusss has dt' par ted. Our empty hearts, 
our sorrow of separation will from now on gaze in silenci' all night from star 
to star : our pangs of sorrme xeill he carried in oiw drt'ams, in our wakeful hours. 

Hut we may not sorrow for long. Our Master had sung of flowers, of 
flowing waters, of the light that nexer was on sea or land hiii he hrought also 
into the placid tranquillity of India's lift- a .sword that sriudc at wrong and 
injustice. 'J'his sword flashing as a llarnc has dispelled from our eyes the film 
of weakness of resoli'e, driien from our hearts fear and feehleness. 

In our sot r me uw may not forget the duty the Master has laid on us — to 
redeem India and to cleanse the war-worn world with the peace that has been 
Indias quest through ages. Our tear-stained souls seek strength and guidance 
from his undying spirit — to which as to (he abiding tnernory of his effulgent 
presence here on earth we render our rexert rit 'prana in'. 
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The Last Days of Rabindranath 

RECORD OF A VISIT TO SANTINIKETAN 


By 

lUODH A 1U)S!- 

A Rainbow of / 

\N'o visited Santinikoliin in la>i Mn\- 
Rab’nulranalli la\;l jnsl coinidoicd the eiKbtivtli 
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easy con fideiice. l!ui all these inis.L’i virius wcae <lis- 
when wo saw him. ()n ihe <la>' fd our arrival 
we sa^^• him at dusk, lie wais siiliny out in tlio open 
\'ei'andali, and lie* seemed tired and weak, as il fadedi 
out in 11 k‘ shadoN'.'s ot ap])Toachin,e' niedit. Wdien we 
s^\^ him next morning lie was sitting in the covered 
south verandah. He was wearing a >-ellow cloth but 
his ui)l)er .nanuent was wliite, and by his side lay a 
]')late \s'ith a little heap of be! flowers on it. Ve^, 
his face \vas emaciated and his flame-like compK-xion 



lit the Opcuiii'i C'cicniofiy of tin' “( lii'cn,:i 
Bhaivaii" (Tlrr Hall of ('hinc^c f rarnini: ) ai Sunli- 
nikeian on April 14, 1937 

Copvrighi pfn'tv: S. Shafui 


pale. Hut when one looked at the wrist or the list, 
one could still gel a gliiujise of (he massi\-e splendid 
b()d\', solid with lume and muscle, thaie \''ere the* 
lo\-e]y lock's that had alwa\’s rolled d‘»wii Ids neck 
like <a lion’s manr-, but the head was still as beautilul 
^^•ith its kmy, white curls partc'd in the middle, It 
Seemed to me that his e>'c'S had lost tlum piercing 
ga/.e, for it was with a gentle and temk.'r look that 
his L'yes rested on somebody. I’or thi> wasoii, 1 k' 
did not seem aii\' longer to resemble a Mnglial 
emperor, there was rather a subtle alhiuts \\ith tlu 
]u»rtraits (d ToIsIon' in old age. Nesei l)etoie waj 
e\'en Kabindranath so beatttiful. Ikaliaps the border 
of age and the torments of a disea:-, e weu botl 
necessary to :ichie\e this beaut>'. Tlr* onb' poeii 
w hich Hernani Shaw e\'(.‘r wrote as a edit to I'dlet 
Terry on her binhdas', ‘How is it’, Shaw woiuhred 
‘that while we all gel older with eeere >gar, Idlei 
gets \'oung(.i‘ t hie had onl\' to look at llr 
|)ortraits of Rabindranath from l>o\-houd onwanls t( 
be cmndnced that the older he guw\ , tin moi’ 
beautiful he became, bbam a few \’eais ago his iac 
shone with a ila/zling brilliance, evei>' other fac 
in crowiled meetings nnouKI instantl> pale th 
moment ho entered. That, too, wa^ beautiful, btt 



-Arrivifiy nl the opoiiiny i ore 11001 y t)f thy "Hinii 
Hhawan" I'l'lto Hall of Hindi l.caininyi at Snnl 
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and had alway.s }x.*en so. Now, it was true, ht* had 
perforce to de]K‘Jul on others for most thiiy^s and 
thon.i'li he tolerated this situation just because it 
could not be heltied, he wislied to restrict the number 
of his nurses to as fe\N' as possible. Perhaps tlie 
vcr>’ fact that he had Rot to be served in that \va>' 
hurt his taste and feelinRs. A iiiiddle-aRed professor, 
wlA had spent the last thirty years of his life at 
vSniiAniketan, once remarked that in his lone career 
he had observed Gurudeva’s atiRer only on two 
occasions. The first time was vN’hen there was dirt 
on the jilate in which his food was served. And on 
anotlier occasion he had hni)i)encd to notice one of 
tlu‘ teachers lyiiiR in the veraiidali of his cottage 
while two N’oung pujiils were ma.ssaRine: his body. 
‘Gurude\-a was furious, we had never seen him like 
tliat’. We heard many other stories, each of whicli 
sliowed that, suffeririR as he was from a Ioiir and 
ol>stinate disease*, liis exquisite sensitiveness was as 
wide awake as ever. Tliere were Indlliant flashes of 
wit e\’en when the jihysical ])ain was terrible and 
lliere was a Rcneral feeliiiR of ajiprehcnsive rIooiii. 
As a jKitient he was very quiet, hut not very docile, 
perha|)s.. He hated lying down in bed and had to 
be coaxed to retire. The>‘ would tc'll him that he 
must sleep n(,)W, and he would close his e\’es wliile 
his feet would mow to and fro. W'lien the command 
was more.* em])hatic:all>' repeated lie would lie still 
and say, ‘\\’ell then, I will now think, can d<» 

all else, but you can’t rob me of my ihoughtsb 
Doctors and uui>es can do uo more than heh' tlie 
body in c'ombatin.e disease, but there is no external 
reniCvl\' for the infection that a disease spreads to 
tlie mind, and in that field Kaliindranaih won every 
l)att!e eiilirel.v on his own strength. 

As we came out after seeing and liearing Inm, 
evers' time we felt anew tlial our whole li'.’es had 
been lilessed. His ta'k was a rainliow of song, a 
SN'mphoiis' of colour. It \\'as iiiaiina to the seiisual ear 
as well as a c'hanuer of tlie spirit. 1 1 is infinite 
master)' over the Peiigali language c’ould not be 
comprehended unless one lieard him talk. Wdiai 
flew from his lips was exact In* the language he used 
in his later jirose works, and he beat all Ids 
characters in the ))OWer of jireseiiting a most coni- 
monidace thing in an extra.ordinar\' manner. As the 
word.s flowed, similes and metaphors lilos.^omed like 
flowers, and there were sudden flashes of liuiiiour 
at the most unexpected nionieiits. Many are familiar 
with Ids i)erfectly rounded golden voice and Ids linn 
vet delicate st\de of [ironunciatioii ; as a matter of 
fact, ILaigali schemed to be a more powerful and 
imich sweeter language \sdien Pabindranatli s])oke it- 

At that time we found Rabindranath oceu] lying 
a suite on tlie ground floor of J'davan. I'he rooms 
faced south. Since his illness in ig.p.) he had become 
somewhat sensiti\*e to heat, and so an air-conditioning 
plant had been installed in Ids liedrooni. Not a large 
rooin. ■ Along the w’all on one side was a 

-tailg table with rows of bottles, tihials and glasses 
on it. A bed, an easy chair, a few l.)ooks in a little 
l)ook-case and a few* leather-covered liackless cane 
seats for visitors— these were all the furniture. On 
the w^alls were two of his own jiictures, a drawing 
of a horse* by the Chinese painter Ju Peon and a 


Japanese cloud-sexqie. There was another, and a stil 
smaller room, and that was all. The whole of tlr 
world, all the hills and plains and seas, cities, river 
and forests, all multitude and all salitude had con 
verged in a collide of rooms with a vei'iUidah on eithe 
side. Such w’cre the lV)et’s last days. 

7 Sing 0 } the New' 

THE la.st cliapter of Rabiiulranatlds life was f 
material for an e])ie ]>oe]n. We saw in him 
king w'ho, after having comiuered the world an 
spent the days of his life in the fullness of o])iilenc< 
had been deprivetl of all by one stroke of crooke 
fate. Tlie kingdom was still his and his sfiirit \\‘i 
ever a king’s, but all means of coninuinicatic 
betw’een the king and his kingdom were l)cir 
closed down. lie had aT, and yet he* hatl nothin! 
His genius was tirelessly active and his ere.atb 
impuhsu urgent, but lliose little mechanisms of tl 
bod\' witlioiit whose helj) no art can take tangili 
.shape were refusing to co-operate, fl'he i»oet wl 
liad refused to close the doors of the senses aiul ! 
in meditation had to feel those very doors beii 
closed one after another. His sight was vers' wea 
and when he rt-ad, whicli lie did witli great diflieul 
and greater persistence, he li.ad to hold iqi tlie pa 
very close to his es'es. His hearing was feeble a 
his lingers were so exliausted that he c(UiId no lon.L 
hold a brush, and es’eii the i>en refused to olic 
hb'iends told us that on one oc'casion Iw had remarda 
‘There was no end to the gifts I rect-iss'd iroiii t 
hand of (hnl, and now He i.^' taking llk-in back ( 
bs* one. I had hop(,-d to .^])end the last das'S ol ] 
life in painting pictures but that, loo, has been tal> 
awes'.’ Crowds of pictines liaiinted him, but 
couUl not gis’e any of them a loc’al habitation am 
name, the ]»hantoms returned to limbo. 'I’lie iiiiml s 
ghwving but the fingers were numb. Fiom his Iw 
rose tunes which the s'oice could not cai)turL — 
'^Ue '.ni of music was wasting itself in the saiin.’ let 
w.ters while his unborn paintings were diosvn 
t d' all the arts he had jiracaised his besi-belos'ed ' 
the art of s(mg, anil liis singing ihis’s seemed at 
to base l>e'en o\er. One afternoon it rained : 
after the sh(A\er we went to sv'e tlie Poet in 
es'eiiing. On entering Rathi Palm’s (hawing n 
we noticed mans' records of Rabindranath’s so 
lying scalterec: and were told that the Ikiet had 
been listening to them. We found him in the 1; 
back room reclining on his usual easy-chair, loot 
ill and sveak, svhich he seldom did. ‘I was 
trying to evoke a song of the rains’, lie said. ' 

J can’t do it any longer’. 

And what alioiit his life’s constant companii 
his writing ? 'i'he man ssho, siiu'e boyliood, 
been W’riting millions of words in verse and p 
could not hold the iieri in the last months of his 
and found it diflicult even to put a signature, 
yet the stream of svords was ceaseless, all pi 
right 111 ) to tliose publislied in Jayxmadwi were i 
posed in liis own hand, but after that he 
l)er force to aliandon calligTa])hy. P'inally he toe 
dictating and was not easily pleased with the d 
A single inaiiu.scriiit was revised many times 
and still lie remained doubtful vvhetlier he had r 
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uor did he care alx)Ut being ineiitione<1 in a tone of 
awe ; what he wanted to know was whether he had 
^ been able to do it. And in this lay his humilit>', 
Gf course, he might not have bothered, he might 
just as well liave thought that people were lx)und 
to accept whatever Rabindranath wrote. Rut to his 
last day he did not think of his reputation as an 
established fact, and that v^'as why each of his new 
works was suffused with the enthusiasm of the new 
writer. Because he was born anew with each new 
lj>ook, he could claim new fields of fame each time. 
In the song he liad coirn)osed for his last birthda>’ 
celebrations he had once again evoked tlie new and 
said, it appear again, the first auspicious 

moment of my birth'. I'his W’as not mere effusion, 
for these words contained the basic truth of his 
literary life. 

It struck us that, immeasuralfiy famous as he 
was, Rabindranath had acquired an immeasnra])le 
humility and wanted to know whether he had really 
l)een able to be of any use to his country, Tlie man 
who liad created Bengal had to ask whether Bengal 
had accepted him. He wanted to feel sure, before 
lie took his leave, that all that he had done had not 
been in vain. 1-Te had aeeei)te(l with a good grace 
the numerous felicitations that had ixmred on him 
on the occasion of his last birthday, for in all these, 
he had simply seen the fact that he had been 
accepted by the whole of liis country. ‘Voii have 
not booed me, that is what they do in our countiw h 


The Lord o j Li fe 

WriiEN w'e arrived Rabindranath Itad just finished 
writing a short stoiyv. Many other storie.s- 
new both in form and content — might haw eume 
from him if there W’ere a process In' which one could 
write as one thought. Tlie second part of 
lay completely thought out in his mind, and it was 
llirilling when he told us the story one morning. 
This wonderful .story never crossed the limits of the 
world of thought, and a great novel perforce remains 
unfinished. For it was not ])Ossible for him to 
undertake a long work, and so he was making 
rhymes and yarns for children and w’orking at i)()enis 
and literary essays, while a short story was sudden In' 
released or a malediction against this war-torn insjuie 
civilisation came down in terrific fury. And this 
was how he satisfied, as best as he could, the infinite 
yearnings of tremendour ijower. How much more 
cruel than physical suffering was this conflict of 
flesh and spirit ! His was a tormented life during 
the last months, intolerable in its contradiction 
l>etween thought and action, imagination and ])er- 
fonnance. At any rate, it should have Ixiieii so, 
though no trace of it appeared on the surface. On 
the contrary, he was the picture of perfect peace. 
He had nothing of the catastroi:)hic agony of a deaf 
. You w'ould have found him comi)letely 
self*contained, but not at all indifferent. His eyes 
were always open to the immense spectacle of life, 
and he was ever the first to challenge the insolence 
of ix>v\’er when it threatened to violate truth and 
justice. But, as regards himself, he seemed to have 
accepted all inflictions with a luminous serenity. 


vSaturday, Sept. 13, 194: 

He never comi)lained. He never sighed. It w’a 
with an elfin touch of humour or with a fairy-lik 
gentleness that he mentioned his own infirmity. 1 
his heart w’as lacerated by agony, his heart alon 
was aw’are of it, and none else. 

All the same, Rabindranath’s imprisoned lif 
was not a lesser tragedy than Beethoven’s deafness 
He loved to see. A few years back we had one 
heard him say, ‘Now I do nothing else, I only see 
How often had he s|)ent the hot mid-days at Santi 
niketan, when every otlier inmate was resting withii 
closed doors, sitting in an open N'erandah and gaziiii 
insatiably at the plains rolling out to the horizon 
EN'ery day lie had watched the liour when the ros; 
dawn was born out of night's dark womb ; lie ha< 
])liinged dee].) in the darkness of the rainy sea.soi 
and drunk liis fill of moonlight, And in the em 
he was ] prisoner in an artiliciallN’ c(.)oled dark ruor 
and had to ask, suddenly starting from sleep, ‘Is i 
day or night?’ The mooiiliglit was no more than 
sliadow and clouds were invisible. In liis worhJ 
da\' and night had been shorn of their imilti-culoiiiL- 
garments and the c\ele of seasons played no nuat 
Tile clu)rus of joy that l)irds sang e\'er>' iiiorning i 
the aTicieiit trees of the ashrania did not reach his eai 
the rain pattered and the leas'es niunnurecl witlioi 
breaking the sikaice (h' his world. Nature rLaiclie 
him in faint glimpses, in sliadows and whispers, an 
in imagination. Tliere had never been a man so [on 
(.>f variety as he was : lie* liad ne\'er been able 1 
reside for niaiiN' inontlis at a streteli in the same ]>laC' 
nor ]i\e in the same house for long. lie liad si)e] 
liis (la\'s in e\'er\' manner of i)lai'e and dwelling m 
liacl ])een *1 tireless traveller, too. And in the la 
da>'s it was not easy e\'en to move funn one lovjm 
another, aiid trax’elling, of eourse. wa^ out of tl 
(juestion. Chained as he was, ])erhai)S hi^ mil 
dwelt on the hills and plains, cities and ri\'ers 
all lands, and it was eertain that he was haunted 1 
memories of the Badina and by a desire to return 
his lieloved riNcr. ‘You belong to the shores of t 
Padina,’ he told us, ‘and liave just seen Ko])ai th 
flows here ! Here it is nearl>’ as dr\' and hard 
Kajl)utaiia. How far from Patlnia lia\e I strayed 
Perhajis the tliought would suddenly flit acro.ss 1 
mind that he would feel Ixdter if he went down 
tile .sea. But the Padina was far av\’ay and the .- 
farther still. W'ell then, he created variety fur hi 
se*lf in that single room. The arrangement of t 
furniture of the room was altered every day, 
easy-cliair faced different directions, and we did 1 
find the room arranged in the same manner on t 
consecutive days. ]\\'en tliis ]H'oved that Rabiiid 
Hath was as great an ai'tist in life as in lileratu 
Not otil\' tile entirety of his life, but his mode 
dails' li\iiig was a perfect work of art. One had 
come to vSantiniketan to understand wffiat a gr 
concept of life he had actually lealised, for here 
life was indeed like a king’s and when I say ‘ki 
I mean it in its largest sense. 

*(iire me, oh, give me 
My kingdom, my power, my glory, 

Sol the daily bread alone * — 
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: cried D. H. Lawrence. It is possiWe that the 

■ tormented Lawrence would at last have Ireen content 

' £ 

'I if he had come to Santiniketan, for here, iti the 
(:j)ersoti of Rabindranath, he would have seen the 
'true image of the lord of life. 

Since his illness, Rabindranatli sle])t very little 
iaiid slightly. Fantastic dreams fre(|iiented liim, and 
v.lie talked in his sleep. He woke op liy two o'clock 
■ in the morning and could not sleep again. Then he 
started talking or dictated some literary work. One 
^ day I sent him in writing some questions regarding 
' the inter-relation of history and literature. .1 did not 
hope for more than that he would say a few words 
^ on the subject, hut when we went to him the next 
^ tnorning the first thing he said was ; ‘W'hat a lot of 
-silly (luestions ! Here you are’. Sa\'ing tlii.s, lie 
handed over to trie an essa.v in Mrs. Rani Chanda's 
handwriting. He had started work after waking 
from sleep and had got an essay ready before we had 
woken from ours. A couple of days later he found 
.it inadequate and added atiother and a shorter essiiy. 
You might have asked I dm to do seemingly absurd 
things in the way of lilerarv coni]K)sition; it was not 
in him to say ‘No’ to any suggestion, and you would 
t ' at least have come awa\' with a gracious smile and 
i’ an assurance tluit he would think it over. There 
'Ci hasn’t aii\- question to wliieh he could not 
^ immediatelN' reply and there wasn’t an,\' lopie which 
he did not eagerl\’ discuss. Here was a man who 
I' was always ready, always interested, and never 
e bored. He had combined endless toil with eiulless 
r. leisure. In one sense, every day of his life was a 
K holiday, and in another, tliere had never lieeii a 
s‘. single ‘off’ hour in his menial wa)rks]iop. 
t- 

V 

^ Leaoe-Taking 

' ■ had not seen liiiii in his \’outh and were 

born wiieii he was middle-aged, and s<.) we 
hungrily listen when our elders talk about those 
vanished days. As a race, we tlo not care to write 
^tobiographies or memoirs, but luckily Rabiridra- 
*'' oath’s childhood and youth lia\‘e been preserved for 
^ in some of liis own books. A day will come when 
those works will be minutely read and i)eople willi 
^ belting hearts will sc'arch those pages for a glinq»se 
of him. JLittle l)its will be i)Ut together, recoils' 
tructed, and thus a final image of him will ]>e 
^ Statu ped on the minds of future generations oi 
Bengalis. But we who have seen him, and were 
able to go and sit at his feel — how are we to measure 
''' l^iis incomparable good fortune ! One got drunk cn 
hia greatness. He was one of the world’s greatest 
t^aien ; he towered far above any other figure in the 
' fll^sent-day world, and in the whole world's histor\- 
‘ many are there who may rank w ilh him ! One’s 
w first reaction to seeing him was a feelitig of enchant- 
1 m^t. One gazed at him and pondered over all that 
i' he had written and done, and one was so over- 
li^elnied that the breathing seemed to sto|). Who 


else* could put us into this ecstasy of adoration ! In 
w hom else could we taste human greatness in so full 
a measure ! 

On the day we departed w^e saw the Poet in 
sick-bed. Tattle did I imagine what I would have 
to see. It was itself a shock to step into his room 
after the brilliant afternoon light spread all over sky 
and land. For the room w'as dark as night, lit only 
by a table- la trip burning in a corner. The Poet was 
reclining in what seemed to me an enormous easy* 
chair, i>r(>pped u]) by several pillows. He was quite 
still and his eye.s were closed. A young doctor and 
one of his secretaries were attending. A.s we entered 
he half opened his eyes and faintly uttered a few 
words. His right hand began to rise in blessing over 
our heads lint dropped half way. I liave not the 
w'ords to sa>' how I felt at the moment. It w’as as if 
the heart had received a sudden blow, I felt choked 
and overcome liy a sort of stupor so that I could not 
even have a full gaze at liim. We could breathe 
free1>- only when we came out into the open. The 
immortal jioet was a constant companion of this 
golden blaze of light while the frail earthen vessel 
lay imprisoned in a closed room. 



I he Uist appt'iiyu>u't' u/ the Stinti^iiketun 
ipiil 14. 194<) {Bengali SeiK- Year Day. IS47 \ 
he eo)uiuetCii the service 


».\»F>.vrij4lit phoiu 

I'N s. shulia 




hail Slaiidiird" 


After two moiiUis in bed siticc he tcUvS brought dOiOi, .seriously ill, front Kalitripoug oti Scptcniber 29, 194^). 
he loas laketi to SLVillJiikeiejtt ou \ovembcr J8, 19¥K I his phoii'> loas lakoi at IJoiorah Station inside iltr 

raihi'ay carriage 


Jla6t 1Paij5 W Itk ^utudwa 


By 

AN ASRAMJTF. 

’^HOUGHl'vS and feelings crowd in nj)Gn me in a 
painful confusion as I look l)ack over tlie )a^l 
few wcieks. It sc-enis iinl)elie\'al)le tkal be, from tbe 
warmtb of whose i)resence we drew our insi)iiation, 
our strength, our jo\-, is no longer with us. \\\: 
had taken that warmth for granted, as we take tlie 
warmth of the sun for gi^mted — tlie sun after whom 
he w^as so ai)])roi)rialeIv named. Vet we knew that 
for all his god-like (nullities, he VNas hut mortal and 
would one day pass awa\- ; hut being loo human 
ourselves, the knowdedge tliat the end was iiWA'il- 
al>le has in no way helped to abate the shock. xNor 
does the knoweldge that the loss is common to the 
w hole nation make it any the less for any one of us. 

As the mind revives and tries to readjust its 
l)oise, after the first impact of grief has subsided, 
swanns of memories, winged with a variety ol 
sentiments, assail one. Wonder that so rare a l>eing, 
dniliMii^ majestic and so exipiisite, should actually 
lived in our midst ; gratefulness tliat we were 
privileged to l)e near him and to have listened to his 
great utterance ; shame that w^e did not sufficiently 
strive to Ix^ wortliy of that privilege ; regret at 
innumerable opi)ortanities lost, never to be re- 
covered ; anger at our own unworthiness ; self-ifity 


at our now orphaned state ; and inan>’ aIIkm* feelin 
whicli I cannot define. 

And vet indulgence in sorrow is nol wholeson 
and itieii must learn to sulKlue it w'ithout turni 
liard-liearted. lie taught us that lesson o\'er a 
<igain, both 1>\’ his noble words and b>’ his o 
lirave example. During the last few months, Dei 
had snalclK'd away, one after another, several 
h.is dearest companions and associates. Cha: 
Andiow's and Surendranath Tagore, Halimol 
Gliosh and (lourgojial (lliosh and that excjui! 
riiigL'i' (if lii^ songs, “Klinkn" (Aniita Isen), Im 1 
io\ed tlkan all and, wliile they ]i\’ed, had constar 
thought of them. {Ho\' ‘ touching it was to ^ee 1 
])iU aside his im])ortant literary vvoi'k and turn o 
the le aves oj his books or, I lomoeopathie or 1 
('hemic nicalit'iiies wluaiever he heard that one of 
in the Asrama was ill ! Hut wlien new's of e 
deatli was liroken to him, he uttered not a wore 
('onijdaiiil, witlidrew into himself, and emci> 
imsiiakeii, a tower of strength to us all. 

"/do- as ] gaze at Ihc depth o) Thy immensii 
I find no frarc (here oj sorrow or dcaUi o 

sepfi^rai 

Death assumes its aspect of tenor 
And sorrow its pain 
i^nly when, away from Thee, 

f turn my face towards my own self/' 
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So he sang in one of his songs translated by him- 
self after Andrews’ death. 

But though we drew our strength from him to 
the last, it was most painful to watch him struggle 
with his own physical suffering. Only those who 
i attended on him day and night during those days 
could have any idea of the ruthless siege which the 
forces of death were slowly laying round him, of 
the acute mental suffering, natural to a sensitive 
spirit, as he felt his marvellous instruments of sight 
and sound grow feeble from day to day, of his battle 
with his own mind as he resigned himself to the 
condition of physical helplessness in which he lay 
exposed, How poignant and true are the lines 
written on the day before the operation ! 

“Sorrow's dark nighl, again and again, 
has come lo my door. 

i}t H4 Jt; 

tfs sH 

A moving screen of varied fears — 

Deaih^s skilful handhvork wrought in 

Scattered gloom/' 



which never rcLilly left him since the attack 
first laid him prOwStrate in vSei,)teiiii)cr last, Tiot once 
dul he betray signs of morbidity or desr)air, and, 
what is truly ama/ing, he never lost his keen interest 
ill things and events in the world outside. How 
excited he was when told of MiSvS Rathbone’s open 
^tter to the Indians. His physical condition was 
fusing concern even at that time, and we were quite 
^ighteiied of his excitement as he dictated the reply, 
do not care,*’ he said, ‘Svhat our British masters 
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and their loyal henchmen in India will think or say 

alK)nt me. 1 must speak out what I feel 

And as he related how he had seen half-starved 
women and children .stir up puddles of mud for a 
handful of drinking water, his voice broke down and 
tears streamed down the- comers of his eyes. Later 
on when he was told that the general public, in 
appreciating his reply, had recalled his historic letter 
to the Vicenw' over the Jallian walla Bag tragedy, he 
smiled and retnarked, “So the people haven’t 
forgotten !“ 

Deeply and pas.sionately as he loved and felt for 
his own peo];)le, his love and interest were not 
coiiruied to them. lie brooded over the outcome of 
the present war and worried over the fate of the 
innocent millions of all nations who had been 
dragged into the war as its victims, for no fault of 
their ow'ii. In particular, his sympathies went out 
to the Chinese and the Russians. He had hopes 
that the great social ex])eriments of the latter would 
one day change the face of civilization all over the 
earth. Though he rejected much that he found 
cruel in the Commuiiist philosoph\-, he was greatly 
imi)ressed by the si'cctacle of a civili/ation, the 
beiietits of wliose achievements were ctiually enjoyed 
by all its i)eoi)le. He wished the Russians well in 
the war and was dei)ressed whenever he read of 
reverses on their front. Nor, despite his sympathy 
with the other side, did he ever think of the 
(Germans and the Japanese as the sole and un- 
mitigated villains in the drama. The world — he had 
never tired of rer>eating years Ix'fore 
burst-up— was caught in a trap set by certain': 
tendencies in the modem civilization which w’ere 
being encouraged and patronised by the governing 
classes in practically all the countries of the world. 
The cure of the evil must be something more 
fundamental than merely exterminating this people 
or that. 
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JN the midst of these big problems and of his own 
/ literary activity, which did not cease till the day 
of the operation in Calcutta, he constantly thought 
of his beloved Santiniketan and its little afiairs. 
How happy he looked when he was told that the 
general kitchen had been thoroughly renovated and 
considerably extended and that under a new 
manager both the cooking and the serving of food 
had also greatly improved! ‘T hope they are using 
more ghee than oil/’ he said and went on to regret 
that it was not possible for him to see the new 
arrangements for himself. When it was suggested 
that it might be possible to take him round the new 
sights in the Asrama after his return from Calcutta, 
when he would be much better, he scetned pleased. 
A few days before he left for Calcutta, he sent for 
a cop5’ of Subhdshiiaraina Bhdnddgdram from the 
Librarj^ and himself marked down the vSanskrit slokas 
(even though his eyes troubled him a great deal) 
and sent for Pandit NitaiV)enode Goswami and 
explained to him how he wanted tlie slokas to l)c 
taught to the children. Nor did he forget to remind 
him of this the day l>efore he left. 

Suddenly he asked “Who is teaching Bengali 
in the School these days? 1 hope some one who 
trul\^ loves literature and has a real sense? of rasa — 
^nd not a mere erudite pedant. The children must 
catch the feeling of the sound from the voice of the 
teacher.” He went on to exi)lain how he used to 
lose himself in joy when teaching little children. 
His voice became hoarse ajS he added, “But I can 
no longer teach them myself, nor supervise.” 
Immediately he was annoyed with hitnself and 
murmured, “I don’t know how I have become .so 
w’eak that I can hardly talk without my voice 
betraying me.” 

He saw to it himself that jars of lozenges or 
boxes of chocolates were alwa.ys kept in his room at 
hand for little I.Kiys and girls, who never went to 
hi.s room without coming out with one. Not even 
pariah dogs were excluded from his kindness. One 
of them managed to make hiinself an honoured 
inmate of Uttarayana by the simple process of 
seeking shelter under his chair. Each morning it 
would come and obstinately stand near him until he 
touched its head with his hand, when it would either 
sit down near his chair or a little further away. 
Nor did he forget to immortalise that dog in one of 
his poems. Lain is still fed twice and is as well 
taken care of as any other ])et. 

His sense of humour never deserted him. His 
nurses and attendants will treasure as their greatest 
reward the kindly witticisms and pleasantries that 
he constantly exchanged with them. He could never 
get over his amusement at being fed on Glaxo, and 
would r ^fgr to himself as a “Glaxo baby”. As he 
take nourishment only in very small quantities 
which would gradually be increased, his amusement 
was very great wLen he was told that the dose 
prescribed for him was the same as for a two-motith 
old baby. Since then each time Glaxo was served, 
he would enquire, ”How many months old am I 
today?’* 



— lie Sii'n' lo il Iriiisrll tlitil ioi s oi /<> • r Of 

boxes of i Itooifliih's xcre aht'ays hi his iiU)fii 

at hafui for little boys and ffirls 
Coi>yrishi plioio: S, Sluilia 

Next to cliildreii, I think, he loved the tree: 
During the summer vacation, when the scarcity ( 
water in the wells had become a sc'rions menace, i 
was much distressed at the fate of the trees. “Ha> 
you a inaliua tree in your garden?” he wou 
suddenly eiKpiire. “If not, then you must pkr 
some. W’hen ihuy grow’, you will find how Santh 
women always gather under them.” He who w 
so reluctant to take any nourishment and would n 
touch the most carefully prepared delicacies, he 
eagerly and excitedly like a child he picked out a 
nibl)led at a jam { ) when a bunch of tliem w 

])rouglit to him from “his own tree” at the liack 
“Shyamali” ! He kept the bunch near him a 
would tempt others: “Just taste one and see li* 
sweet my jams are 1” 

He was very keen during those last days tl 
the birthday jay anti of Abaihndranath Tagore shoi 
be fittingly celebrated at Santiniketan. At all ho 
of the day he would send for Rathi Babif^’ or vSu 
Jkilmt or Nanda Babul and discuss w'ith them afr 
tile arrangements for tlie occasion. 

^^Nl) so the days passed, His fever rose hig 

each evening and the nights W’ere less rest 
The doctors were obliged to come to the concilia 
that he imisl be removed to Calcutta for furl 
treatment. The decision upset him. “Why c; 

1 be allowed to die in peace? Haven’t 1 li 
enough?” When it was explained to him that tl 

* Mr, Rathindranath Tagore, Karmasachiha, V 
Bharati. 

t The artist Mr. vSurendranath Kar, Saniinik 
Sachiva. 

:I' The artist Mr. Naiiclalal hose, Director of the S 
nikeia n-K alah ha va a . 
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ms every hope of the clivSease being brought under 
^ntrol, and that the country still needed him in 
iicse critical times, he grudgingly submitted, only 
aurrnuring, * ‘Perhaps I shall not see these trees 
igain.’’ 

f Painfully vivid is the memory of the fateful 
aabrning of tlie day he was taken to Calcutta. He 
ms sitting in the room upstairs, waiting to l>e 
larried downstairs to the bus. I went in and touched 
lis feet. He looked up sadly and did not smile. 

‘ (I go) was all he said, and then looked away. 

! shrank within myself, .so ominous that simple word 
ounded. Slowly and carefully he was brought down 
md put on the bus. Marvellously beautiful he 
ooked as he lay reclining inside, rolxid in a black 
:cnvn, wearing dark glasses. As the Ims moved 
OTNvard, many suppressed their sobs, some clicked 




Slowly inui coyi'fiilly he 'nuis (loTen on 0 

iilri'tcher ivid put in Ihc bus 
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their cameras, but the great majority sang 
^^Amdder Saniinikeicin^\ The joyous spirit of that 
wSong and the superb beauty of the form within the 
bus cured the temporary morbidity of spirit and 
revived and strengthened the hope that surely he will 
come ])ack. Such a one cannot die. On lM)th sides 
of the road to the station men and w'omen had 
gathered to catch a glimpse of tlie passing bus and, 
if lucky, of the face within. By the time he was 
comfortaldy lodged in the lx;autiful saloon car, we 
had regained our spirits and were almo.st cheerful. 
“What a magnificent reception we shall arrange 
when he returns after a month ! What happiness to 
look forward to !“ T said to my companion as the 
train slowly steamed away. Miserable playthings of 
Kate ! little did w e know then that all we would bring 
back from Calcutta would be a few’ handfuls of ashes 
and a great load of sorrow. 



! 


Miin'i'llouslx hi’oittitul III' lookid ds he lav rcelinifis; 
inside, lobed in u black yioien, wearing dark glasses 

.V C. K, Pi'rshdd 
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Sorrow's dark night, again and again, 

Has come to my door. 

Its only weapon, I saw, 

IV'd.s pain’s twisted brow, fear’s hideous gestures 
Preluding its deception in darkness. 

Whenever 1 have believed in its mask of dread, 
Fruitless defeat has followed , 

This game of defeat and victory is life's delusion ; 
From childhood, at each step, clings this spectre, 
Filled with sorrow’s mockery, 

A moving screen of varied fears — 

Death's skilful handiwork wrought in scattered gloom. 


Calcutta, July 29. 1941 
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I’dira'clJ at Sauihiikriau — July 25, I941 



JT was finally decided to take Giirudeva down to 
Calcutta for the purpOvSe of the operation, which 
now vSecmed inevitable. Towards the beginniiiR of 
July, his general condition sho^^•ed very cotisiderable 
deterioration ; there was hardly a day when Ik* did 
not run a temperature, the intake of food liad 
decreased alanningly, and, worst of all, much of his 
cliaracteristic sparkling '"joy of life’' uas miSNiiig. 
The last seemed most ominous to us who knew that 
where his w'ell-being was concerned, his mind was 
the most important factor. 

In the conditions prevailing then, the journey to 
Calcutta, tliough of a bare hundred-mile distance, 
was not a ^’er>' easy i)ro]>osition. 'J'here was ouIn* 
one train in the da\' whicli suited us, but it w^as also 
one of tile slowest trains in tlie w’hole Kast Indian 
Railway service, re:iuiring no les>s than full six hours 
to do tliis short run. Any si^ecial arrangement ovcy 
the railway w’as \'cry difficult, for one reason, if the 
news of his going, the date and train had leaked out, 
the crowd cn route and at Ilow'rah, would make a 
j^om|jjj;fcAhle journey almost an impossibility. Adora- 
tion and curiosity of the multitude have no limits. 

Most of the difficulties of the journey were, how- 
ever, satisfactorily solved, thanks to the helj). offered 
us by one of llie highest (officers of the East Indian 
RailW'ay, who himself saw to all railway arrange- 
ments and undertook to come down to Bolpur the 
niobt bpfnre the loumey and escort Gurudeva in his 


By 

ONE NEAR HIM * 

own saloon to Calcutta. He also arranged tin 
platform of arrival at Howrah w^as to be chati). 
the last moineiit, so that the crowd would be 
out, ex'eii if one gatliered at the vStation. Idu 
of his dej>arture and the name of the train w’cia 
a secret, even the ashrama jieojile, in general, 
iiie iihoiu the final arrangements barely a day I 
The road to Bolpur Station from the ashram; 
standing disgrace to the District Board of Birl 
during the rains in ]»articular, it is full of ini: 
aide pot-holes and muddy jiatches. But eve 
soiiinoleiit District Board authorities woke up r 
last and made some temporary repairs over th 
during tlie night, ensuring a more or less s 
passage for tlie bus in which Gurudeva was 
to the Station. 

Rathi-babu^ and Auil-babu^ left the day 
(g4tlj July) to look after the final arrangerm 
Calcutta and vSuren-babu^ remained in cha 
vSaiitiniketan and during the journey. 

“• The writer of this article had served the Pt; 
personal capacity for the last few years. — Kn., C. iV 

‘ Mr. Rathindranath Tagore. 

“ Mr. Anil K. Chanda, Secretary to the Poet. 

^ Mr. vSureiidranatli Kar, the Santiniketan Sachh 
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®|turday< Sept. 13 , ^941 

■ I The farewell— nobody then suspected that it was 
be ihc farewell — from the ashrama, was most 
tUching. From early morning, the wohle ashrama, 
women and children, all gathered in the spacious 
expound of Uttarayana and awaited his coming 
di^n from his room on the first floor. At alx)ut 7-30 
hj was brought down in a specially constructed 
sijfetcher, — the same one, alas, in which he was also 
ti^imake his la.st journey, when life had flown out of 
his lx)dy, to the cremation ground at Niiutollali. In 
that large gathering, there were people who had 
known him from their very birth, people who had 
shunned the wider world and its piixes and its 
glamour in order to serve him in the seclusion of 
Santiniketan, young 1x)ys and girls who had come 
the four corners of the country with faith 
infi love, 'to have their young lives sunctilied with 
lis blessings. Their hearts were heavy and eyes tear- 
ul. In deep silence and with mute salutations, they 
aW him off. The bus slowly glided out of the gates ; 
)Ut of a thousand throats rang out the ashrama song 
'Our vSantiniketan, She is the darling of our liearts”. 
lurudeva, for one short moment, looked liack, — his 
■wn eyes were not dry either. 


;j: ttS =1: 

liiHE train arrived at Howrah, July 25, a few 
■; minutes before the scheduled time. The Press 
id- not know that he \\'as coming by this train, and, 
ijtoks to the successful ruse of the staff in 
nitouncing a wrong platform of arrival, there was 
obody barritig a few of our party at the platform, 
[elped by the staff and our own men, we slowly 
mveyed liim to a waiting van on the stretcher, and 
ion after ;s-is, he reached his ancestral hou.se at 
)rasanko. The iirincifial sitting room, on the first 
Dor, had been converted into the sick loom with all 
le furniture and furnishings removed, and he was 
.ken up tliere. 


The day was 
he reached J 


sultry, the jouniey tudious, and 
orasauko it seemed as if very little 


of life was left in him. He was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, — and he could not even be removed from 
the stretcher to his bed. He lay there — pale and 
wan, his eyes a little vague. Towards the evening, 
he revived to some extent and exchanged a few words 
with the nurses. During the night he slept well, as 
a result of which, the next morning (July 26), he 
looked somewhat fresh and restful. After his morn- 
ing cup of coffee, he was helped on to his chair, and, 
as it seemed, he wa,s in a mood to talk. Dr. Abanin- 
dranath Tagore and others who had come to enquire 
after him, were asked to his room and a most lively 
conversation ensued. Mr. Samarendranath Tagore, 
Prof. Charu Chandra Bhattacharya and Dr. Amiya 
Chakra\'arty were also in the company. Ourudeva 
was in a reminiscent mood, talking of his young days, 
l>articularly of the Swadeshi ixjriod. Plis memory of 
these? days had been lately roused and refreshed on 
reading the manuscript of Abanindranath’s memoirs, 
now in press. From the way he talked with vigour 
and interest, it was difficult to undeTstancl that he 
had hardly ten more days to live. Suddenly he 
turned towards Abaiiindranath and said, “Almn, I 
hear yon have refused to join tlie celebration the 
\hsva-Bharati wants to arrange in honour of your 
se\'enly-first birthda.v . ’ ’ Hwn before Abanindranath 
could say a uord in explanation, he continued with 
great warmth : “W’bat right have you to deny what 
the people want to do in honour of the event? It 
would be not merely a tribute to you licrsonally, it 
is also a tribute to the great art movement which 
it has been your good fortune to initiate and to lead. 
Moreover, such a public tribute would have an 
educative value also.” Abanindranath meekly re- 
plied, ”Siiice you so desire, I shall submit myself to 
the torture of a ])ul>lic reception”. After the party 
had left, Gurudeva continued : “Of all those who 
have served Bengal, I do not think, any one deserves 
Well of his i>eo])le more than Aban. He has taught 
a whole nation to understand Beauty, to look 
for Beauty, to appreciate Beauty— H haa Sarasii'aUr 
Baraputra (Aban is the favoured child of Saraswati).” 



— In dci'P silence athi ivith 
mute salutations they saw 
him off. Their hearts 
were heavy and their 
eyes tearful 



Copyright photo: 
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vSatu relay, vSept. 13, ti 


THE operation had been fixed for Wednesday, the 
30th July. All, necessary preparations were IxiiiiR 
hurriedly ^;oTie through though the patient himself 
was not vet aware of the exact date. 


From the 20th to the 2Qth, that is, the da>'s in 
Calcutta before the operation, his condition was much 
the same. A little fresh in the morning— clear in 
mind and interested enough in life to call for the 
newspapers -and discuss the war news, particularly 
of the Russian h'ront ; from noon, rise in tem- 
])erature, increasing uneasiness and, occasionally, 
almost a state of stuiKji. Pie did not talk much these 
da\s though he still enjoyed the company of his 
people and vsometimes even cracked a joke or ttvo. 

In prejiaration of the oi)eratiou he had to sufier 
daily a painful injection of Glucose in the vein (50 
c.c. at a time —once or twice even 100 c.c.). These 
little worries, he found most annoying. On the 20th, 
soon after the injeetion had been administered, there 
was \iolent rigor which comjdetely unnerved us. 
Wc never had such an ex])erience l>eforc ; fortunately, 
the doctor liad not yet left the house, and the trouble 
could l>e controlled l)c.fore it nent too far. 

On the evening of the 2Qth, that is, the day 
Ix'fore the operation, he asked Jyoti-l)abu‘-’ to tell 
him exactly how painful the o])eration would l.>e. lie 
said, if he knew from before, he could prepare him- 
self better. Gurudeva was very fond of Jy()ti-l)al)U, 
])articularly appreciating his keen sense of lunnour. 
Jyoli-bahu was also (juite free and unconstrained in 
behaviour with him. In answer to his query, Jyoti- 
babn said : ^‘Nothing at all, Sir. Wc shall appls' 
some local anaesthetics, and e\’en though you would 
be fully conscious, you would not know that the\' 
are cutting >'our body ui). WT* shall i)Ut a screen to 
hide the cruel surgeon from >'our \ iew and \’ou would 
not know lie is there, we shaii’l be surprised 

if you were even to conii)ose a iM)eni with the opera- 
tion aclualh' in i)rogress”. Ourudewa laughed 
heartily at this and said : “Jf it calls for no greater 
j)ain than composing a ])oeiu, w'cll, T am ready. Call 
in \a)ur surgeoid’. J>oti-babu, in order to reassure 
lu'm, added : “We arc taking no risks w’liatsoe\'er 
nor si)aring any safeguards. Wc surgeons do not 
forget that (there is no end to 

])recaution.s). Gurudev'a retorted, “But do not also 
forget : Nor is there any precaution against the 
}{mi“ : 1 

Jyoti-babu would not, liowever, tell him that the 
operation was fixed for the morrow. But (kirudeva 
certainly guessed from certain preliminaries and 
changes in the treatment, that the date could not l)e 
far off. Late in the evening, he sent for Mrs. Rani 
Chaj^i^ who used to work a.s his amanuensis during 
tne last few months, to take dowui a poem. It began : 

[‘SoiTOw’s dark night, again and again, has come to 
my door] After his death it was pub- 

lished under the caption “Death** in certain papers 


and wrongly descril)ed by them as his ‘last poe 
In fact, there was yet another poem in store for 
He did not also give any title to the poem. 

The fateful 30th eventually arrived,- and f 
early morning, tlie whole house looked like a hos]> 
with doctors coming and going, and assistant.s l>i 
engaged in filling up a temporary operation tin 
on the eastern verandah, adjacent to the sick rc 
(Linidcva, however, was still in blissful ignora 
Tie now comi)osed his last poem 

[‘You hax’e covered the path of your creatioi 
a mesh of varied wiles. Thou Guilful One”], 
ustial, when, line by line, it was comi)lctec 
was read out to him. He chided the s 
for making some lame rhymes and desired to 1 
some changes. He, however, w'as already tired 
couhl not go on. He said : “How soon I 
exhausted tliese days. The doctors assure me th 
would be all right after the operation ; let the 1 
therefore, wail.” The ])oem remained uulouch 
the last and has since then been luiblishcH 
originall.e dictated. 

Ills daughter-in-law, Sreemati Pratinia Devi 
hers(.^lf lying very seriously ill at Santiiiiketaii 
from there liad sent through a messenger a let 
Gunide\a to reach him before the operation, 

(iunule\’a, after he had rested for a 
dictated for her a letter, and, in a faltering 
he signed it himself “ Ihiha Mashai'', That w 
last time he held the i)en — the i>en W'itli w’lii 
had comjuered the world and Death. It is i 
fitness of things that his last message sliouk' 
been for one, who, for the last tliirts' \'ears, 1 
other tlioiight, no other work l.)Ul to make 1 
hai)i)\' and eoiiifortable. 

.At about u.-.V) A,M., the princijial suryeoii, 

M. Ikiuerjee c'aiiie into his room and, after ; 
examination, said in a caleulatedly casual m 
“ bb’erytliiiig seems all right, wh\' should we la 
the operation today? Now'?” For a m 
Gurudeva felt a little non])lussed, and the: 
“Perhaps, it is all right, I am ready”. 

After a while he W’as put on a stretcl 
carried out to the operation tal)le in the ve 
The surgeons t(X)k charge of him and we 
withdraw. 

W’ith a lieart full of unknown fears and f 
hopes, we, aixmt a dozeti of his peoi^le, k^ 
selves huddled together in a neighbouriii). 
Time for us seemed to have stopi)ed altoget 
was hardly an hour, and we thought we hac 
for an eteniity. At 11-45, the doctors Ci 
and said the oixration was over, — and it wms 
fully performed. The patient*s condition wa 
as could be expected, Tliat w’a.s the bullcti 
W'as given to the Press. Mahatmaji was also i 
of the operation. 

JjJ a- ff; 


♦ Dr. Jyoti Prakas Sircar, a nephew of Sir Nilratan Sircar 
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TN the evening the surgeon came to examine and 
felt satisfied with the patient’s condition. Guru* 
(leva seemed even cheerful, and when Dr. Banerjee 
cnfiuired if the operation hurt him much, he replied 
•with a pale smile: “Why force me to a lie?’’ We 
irealir.ed the operation could not have been entirely 
: painless. 

From the look oJ things, \vc felt everytlnTi,t> was 
really well and there was no cause for worry what- 
soever. But the night was unpleasant ; he slept 
hardly at all, even though liroinide was administered 
twice in the night. He w’as restless, feeling dry and 
parched in the mouth and the throat. Barley water 
und Glucose water were being given him in fieciueiU 
short sii)s, 

idle day after the operation (.sist July), partly 
because of the disturbed night he had, liis condition 
worsened. There was a rise in temi>erature and the 
pulse was also (piite quick. He complained of pain 
in the wound and of a general feeling of uneasiness. 
The doctors made frequent examinations, held hurried 
consultations with one another, and they did not look 
happy. But we were assured that such a setback was 
.^otliing unusual after an operation. The night was, 
iliowever, better, with snatches of sound sleep. On 
;^hc third day of the operation (ist August), tliere was 
$. marked all-round improvement ; temperature came 
4 own considerably, pulse was steadier. Tie also took 
An aiipreciable quantity of liquid nourishment. 'Hie 
improvement was maintained during the ni.ght, and 
on Saturda\‘ morning (:,uul August), we felt so sure 
t3iat the danger was over, that it was decided that 
Rathi-babu would go to Santiiiiketan by the evening 
train in view^ of Bratima Devi’s continued illness. 
But trou])le started soon after. Ciurudeva again 
began to feel restless and com])lained of pain and un- 
easine.ss in the stomach. Temperature once again 
niounled up, — pulse also showed a stec]) rise. 
Towards evening a new trouble ajipeared ocea- 
iioiial fits of hiccough. Though at the Ix'giuning 
^ did not seem very persistent or acute, it was 
t|> cause grave VNorry later on. 'I'lie night l.u'ought 
^ no relief ; on the contraiu', sleep was hardly 
I^ssible on account of hiccough. On Sunday morning 
(3rd August) w’e felt quite panicky and thought it 
ad\’isal>le to ask Thatima Devi to come to Calcutt i, 
if the journey was not altogether impossible. From 


the afternoon, some improvement was once again 
noticed, reviving our faltering hopes. The night 
was not too bad either, but from ■Monday (4th August) 
the condition definitely worsened, and when Pratima 
Devi came to sc-e him in the morning, he hardly 
talked with her. As a matter of fact, from now 
onwards, he was hardly con.scious at all ; every hour 
new and worse SN'nqitoms began to show themselves. 
From 1 'uesday the 5th, the critical stage set in. A 
l)ad congli had been worrying him, and hiccough 
seemed almost continuous. Innumerable palliatives 
for hiccough were tried one after another, but to no 
effect. In the evening his old and lifelong friend 
and idiysician Sir Nilratan came to see him. Though 
himself badly stricken by age and disease, he could 
not hut riisli to (kirudeva’s bedside when he heard 
of his condition. But Gurudeva was already in a 
stale of coma ; he did not seem to recognise any- 
Ixxly ; his eyes looked as blank as l)C‘fore. Whatever 
hopes still lingered in u.s completely vatii.shed when 
Sir Nilratan, as he was leaving the room, suddenly 
turned back and had a long look at the Poet. It 
was — we knew — vSir Nilratan’s farewell to his friend. 

In the night, the condition Ixcarnc very grave^ 
and the doctors in attendance tried their last reme- 
dies. These had some effect, however, and the night 
passetd. With dawn (6th August) came back hope ; 
We thought possilffy the worst was over, and the tide 
would now turn in our favour. It seemed impossible 
to us that it could l.>e otherwise. But, alas, our 
hopes were all dupes. It was now a hurried sliding 
downwards— with a worse and new trouble added 
every tiiinute. He could not swallow even a sip of 
water, the e\X'S were swollen and the\' were w'atcry. 
h'rom the afternoon, w'c were told to l>e ready for 
the end. Sl()wl\‘ and wearil\', the hours rolled by 
and the shadow of death was over us. From mid- 
night till three in the morning, he somehow* struggled 
oil, but after that, it was only waiting for the in- 
evitaiile. The dawn peejXtd in {7ih August), and 
there was no trace of life in him excepting the gaspitig 
l>reath. At 10 .\.M. the doctors began to administer 
oxygen but it made very little difference. The sound 
ol breath Ixcaiiie fainter and fainter and soon after 
1.1, it ceased finally. 

\\ e lost the battle, and Death WTested him 
away from us. 


When dealli ccuiics and leluspers io me 
*'Thy days are ended/* 
let me say io him, "/ have lived in love 
iind not in mere lime,*' 

IJe ask ''Will thy sonji^s remainf*’ 

I shall say "/ kno^e not, but this I knoie 

that often 'ivhen I sang I found my eternity/* 


-Rabindranath Tacx me 


^ait 

By 

AMIVA CHAKRAVARTY 


HEN we watched him in pain, through the 
Jong hours, it seemed as if he was taking upon him- 
self the final weight of human mortality before 
leaving this dearly loved Earth. There was a feeling 
of agony willingly endured, so that he could share 
our sorrows to the fulL And yet the pain of life 
which visited him was evidenily not his choice alone, 
the nature of e.xistence had forced it upon him. H’e 
too shared a rcsponsihiliiy for his suffering. There 
he was ; helpless, a child aitd poet of life, and we 
could do nothing for him. Nothing for him who 
through a life-time of wonder had brought us where 
we are, whose gifts have filled our days. Humanity, 
pure in knowledge — as he sa7u it — would someday 
bring the answering gift with which love dispels 
pain. Bui when? How far the outer waves of pain 
touched the levels below his general unconsciousncs.s-, 
in the last two days, ive cannot tell. Even though 
he seemed to struggle, there was a far-aivayncss in 
his face : that of mountain ranges beyond the reach 
cveii of everlasting sno7vs or glacial storms. But 
suffering was there. 

J[ N the days immediately before, it was fully 
conscious pain which he met with limitless spiritual 
manhood. No age was there, but the vigour of 
eternal youth, in the fortitude with 2 i'hieh life's 
struggle 2vas met. Physical suffering he would touch 
with laughter, as he ever did in his life, transmuting 
agony into a living flame ; a new light added to a 
universe of light. The ever-deepening background 
became a night of infinite tenderness ; unknown stars 
sparkled beyond life's sky. In one of his last jyoems 
he speaks of death's skilful handiwork , jewelling the 
scattered gloom ; this he wrote before the operation, 
7'hose who had icon in the game of Ufe-and-deaih, 
could enjoy this pattern of death's art, even as one 
could enjoy life in paying its price in ceaseless 
victory. His vision comes to us as a challenge. 
Neither death nor life is a finality ; they are part of 
our being. What then is being? We shall know as 
we grow in truth and blessedness. 

E come to the heart of things. The sky and 
life's concourse, the riverside market, Bengal's 
green fields, and flowers, the hum of work in city 
and home : these had mingled in his beatific vision. 
War's cries came across the ocean but destruction is 
not the end of life. Man will live. Wrongs he 
could challenge, with human means, because he was 
^11 had the fi£ht of love to judge. Through 


4l out 5 

his physical suffering he renewed his kinship with 
physical man — hmnaniiy's great self we might call it 
— and even in poems written during grave illness, 
he created a new level of verse. In lucid lines, bare 
and unadorned, he made us see and not merely 
know, the world's usual day. 

His life itself had become living verse ; pain and 
struggle cast no shadow but enriched the poetry of 
existence. 

J HJ^^.N death came. Around it surged, even while 
life and death were meeting in his last moments, the 
stormy sea of humanity. WPh its frenzy, its 
unleavened emotions of man's cro7vdcd self, it rushed 
and revolved in primal movements. As they bore 
him away, in the afternoon, on his face 7cas man 
than forgiveness. Reverence , unexpressed in vu\ 
turmoil, had touched the mortal form that he hac 
for ever left. During pain, even while yet conscious 
an infinite 7eist fulness 7vould come over his face ; 7ca 
it final acceptance, and yearning, and perhaps, also 
the faintest reproach that this had to be thus? A 
least nobody could be there 7vithout feeling reproaci 
U'ithin himself, even 7ehile sublimity filled ou 
hearts. Jlut in death, not even a trace of reproac 
or of feeling was there in his expression , but th 
unconcerned benediction of divinity, the divinity c 
all things. This cannot be expressed, but seen. 

THE LAST POEM 

You have covered the path of your creation 
in a mesh of varied wiles, 

Thou Guileful One. 

Deftly have you set a snare of false beliefs 
in artless lives. 

With your deceit 

you have left your mark on Greatness 

taking away from him the. secrecy of ni^»ht 

The path your star lights for him 

is the translucent path of his heart, 

ever illumined by a simple faith. 

Though tortuous outside 
it is straight within, 

that is his pride. 

Though men call him futile, 

in the depth of his heart he finds truth 
washed clean by the inner light. 

Nothing can cheat him ; 

he carries to his treasure-house 
his last reward. 

He who easefully could bear your wile, 
receives from your hands 

the right to everlasting Peace, 

Calcutta, July 30, IMl 
9-30 A.M. 











The Last Ceremony 


Sradh at Santiniketan 



i't'fyri.iih ( ;•»(/'//>' h\ 

jKi'udra Snis^h, 

.Siiiitiinkctitn 


— .1 (>/ the ‘SytiJIi-MiDhiap' with Rat}ti}iiira}iat}i and 

Suhin'iuiranalh sweated to the left of Pandit Kshitimoluxn 
Sen reciting Vedic texts 


R j nisniei s. i rn 's sk \i>h- 

er^mony ions pertimned at Santi- 
iM$tan by his son, Rat liindnuuii li 
'^agore, on Sunday, the i^tli 
lugiist in aeeof dance with tlh' 
itei prescrilu'd by the Amistliini- 
•addli ati (Ciydi' of eere}}ionics) <>/ 
h&^^ldi Ilrahmo Saniaj , prel>ared 
_V*' the Toet's father, Maharshi 
^e^ndranath Tagore, Inised on 
fiA W'das and U|)ainsliatlas. 
vm Rat hind ranat li was associated 
'u^rendtanal l( , the ToeRs grand- 
•ejmeio, who had perj armed the 
um rites at the cremation in 

Xbc site selected for tiie pur- 
adjaceni io the altar 
marks the MaharshRs scat 
f e^raycr under the famous 
;y||tini Irce. 

i front of the Skadii-mandai' 
reeled a pandal to accommo- 
i congregation of about two 
2nd people. 


'The day Teas usheted in by the 
Ssraffia choir to (he strains of the 
Rih'l's iiunous sotig, " lUioigeehelu^ 

Duur I\sechehi> J yot irmay , Tomari 
Hank JaiR' 


The walls break asiindcT, 
Li.L;ht, like diN’iiie lau.^hter, 

bursts in^ 

\'it’t()rv, O, Ti.uht ! 

The heart of iii^ht 

is i)ierced ! 



— .1 view of (he Pandal opposite the ‘SradioMandap' with Pandit 
I uihusekhar Sastri (back), who. jointly :eith Pandit Kshitiniohan Sen, 
aeted as Achakva and the choii whieh sang soni^s 
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With your flashing s\^'ord cut 
in twain 

The tangle of doii1)t and 

fee])le desire. 

\hct()ry ! 

Come, Implacable! 
Come, you who are terrible 
in your whiteness. 
(.) Light, your drum sounds 
ill the march of fire, 
And the red torch 

is held on high ; 
Death dies in a burst 

of siilendour. 

Pandit KsJiili Mohan Sen and 
Pandit \ddhusckliar Sastri acted 
jointly as Acharvvas in the cere- 
mony. 


w. 


- All assenibU'd li’cnl )(>iind Mabarshi PcboidmnallPs praycr-scat nm 

the Chlialini tree 




— After (lie rSradlA ccreinouy a eontiniiaiis .Aienin of pCi^ple visiled (he 
room last oecupied by (he Poet 


‘*J\aro lAiar Xama (ian ]a( 
Kahe Ihhe PranP' (‘Siny; 
yh^yy so lon^ir iis Iht Hie oua 
i)i the boiiy'). 

More thiDi t:eo llhoisand poi 
incliidifiy inmates ol the Ps 
e v-stadent s and piople from 
nei^ohboufifJi^ ruial ainis leat 
the Ci I eiinniy with deep' revert 

. 1 //(•;• the cereffiofiy , there 
a cofitinuous shtnm <'( pu 
loiciirds rttarayan, v'htji' 
semi I o f flowers and hur 
inci iise jilied the an of the 1 
last occupied by the Pat ana 
veitnubih w'lh n his la d~Si 
ar one hair and leiitniy dosh s 
as poi^inant m tin toy's sibnt . 
posts, 


The choir sang iiie opening 
song, all standing — ^'Tomari 
Ichcha Hauk Puma Kara na may a 
Sivamd’' (*Thy 'lidll he done, Oh! 
Merciful Lord!') composed by the 
Poet many years ago. 

The vSradii commenced witli the 
singing of the song: ‘ ' Sumuk he 
Shan ii-para bar , b hasao I a ra n i h ey 
Karnadhar" (Mn front lii's Hit' 
ocean of peace, launch the boat, 
H el ms in an* ). 

The ceremony came to a close 
after the Poci*s song ‘‘Tomari 
Ashime Prana Mana I .aye Jata 
Dur^^4ini DhaP’ (M ar as 1 gaze 
at the depth of thy immensity' ) 
had been sung in chorus. 

Finally, all assembled went 
round Maharshi DehcndranatlPs 
prayer-seat under the Chhatim 
tree singing DwijendranaihM song 


(Peer Jgnu) jH>or :ct re Jed oi 
oecasion . 



More than three thousand poor lecrc led (Oi the oreast)n, the boys ai 
girls of .Saniinikeian serving ihcni 
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Tkc Ot>entng Song 


'Start's ^<4111 1 

c? c3Fr^ 

C^tf^ if?r5U[4!t^ I 
(TsW^ ’^^1 wi 

1??:? I 

?tl CtjJf 

f^’if 01^4’ 51tl, 

’ftti nf'isti 

TIfl -sj-SfTi^T^ II 


In front lies the ocean of peace, 

Launch the boat, Helmsman. 

You will be the comrade ever, 

Take O fake him in your lap, 

In the path of the Infinite 

will shine the ' Dhruva-tara* (1). 
Giver of Freedom, your Ir/r^iveness, your mercy 

Will be wealth inexhaustible in the eternal journey. 
May the mortal bonds perish, 

May the vast universe take him in its arms, 
and may he know in his fearless heart 
The Great Unknown.^ 


Xkc Ritual of tke 


VeJas anJ U{>aniska<las'’ 


y^snf mscs 

wEw: I 

The God Who I's in tir,\ in ivalor. Who pervades the 
^entire universe; He Who is in plants, in trees; to Him tvt? 
make our obeisance a^ain and apiain, 

srnwfT^ m i 

• • He Who is our Creator, our Preserver, the Ordainer of 
‘ilt our happiness ; He Who is the Lite of our life and the 
source of all our blcssin^iis ; He by Wlu}se ^^race wt’ are 
hovinf^ our body and mind, our intelieei and strength, our 
kiU)wledge and faith; He Who is always protecting our body, 
mind and soul from various troubles; He is the Supreme 
,Bt^ng, He is Truth, He is Knowledge, He is the Infinite. 
Hf is manifesting Himself as the Bliss, the Immortal; He 
is the Calm, the Beneficent, the One without a second. 
With love, with mind turned back from all else, let us offer 
<OttT souls to that Bliss Who is without a second. 





’SOTTAS • 

^ i 

ij^Rfrr q-grr; i 

Ho is all-pervading, bright, bodiless, without smews, 
It^out scar, pure, unpierced bv evil; He is all-seeing, the 
e of the mind, the greatest of all and self'manifest ; from 
times He is ordering objects for the use of created beings 
at^rding to their natures. From Him hare come into being 
— 

* In translating- into E^iglisli tlu' vSaiiskrit text of the 
Wpa5 and Upanisliadas, the ex])laiiiilorN and interpretative 
rendering by Maharshi Debendraiiath Tagore as given 
Anusthan Padcihali of the Adi Hrahino Samaj has 
iqwi followed more than the original. — I^u., C. M, (L 


life, mind and the senses, and the sky, air, light, water and 
this earth, the container of them all. For fear of Him fire 
burns, for fear of Him the sun gives heat, for fear of Him 
clouds shower rain, winds blow, and death moves about, 


^44^T Wl rqtTHn^ 

^TTfsRTWtwrfq I 

^ ^ frt qrf? fjiHTii. 1 

Lead me trotn the unreal to Thy Real Self; lead me from 
darkness to Th\ Luminous Self; lead me from death to Thy 
Deathless Self. 0 Thou Self-manifest , be manifest unto me. 
O Thou the Terrible One, with that gracious face of Thine, 
protect me always. 


wf i 

^ 3rT«(«^ I 

^ qqTrqfvre<f5^rf5=rT I 

n TstsiSEj I I 

3rmrN i 

wiriJn frrsw u 


t This song, wincli lia.^ l)eeii U'ain.laied intt) lvtlg-fw}> by 
])i‘. .\iuiya Chakras ai IN . tor tlie St-pieinber miniber of the 
Mi>dcni Keeicie ssas s'oiuposed bs’ tiie I'oer on 3rd December, 
19.^9 lor a new stage version of IKik-ghar (‘The Post Office’)* 
The song was, liowesi r, nest'r used, and the Poet expressed 
the wish that it should be sung after his own death. 

(1) The bright pole-star, which in the Bengali word 
*H)hruva" carries the signilicanee of steadfastness and 
unfailing guidance. 
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I 

Hii%nr *! wig i 

|trern%s^irt jrffret fin# ^lu #s«nt naf «nrfe 1 
#f sj# fir## »nnTT I 
wpN «sraft farg:T!i 5 i 11 

The expounders of the Vedas say: He from Whom all 
these beinfis have come info existence, Hr by Whom after 
cominfi into existence all these are kept alive, and He towards 
Whom all these f^o and into Whom all these enter at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe; have a desire to know Him 
thoroughly; He is the Supreme Bcine. These beings come 
into existence from the Supreme Being, the Bliss : after 
having eorne into existenee these are kept alive by the Supreme 
Being, the Bliss; and at the time of the diSsSolution of the 
universe, these go towards and enter into the Supreme Being, 
the Bliss, He who has known the Bliss of the Supreme 
Being, from Whom unrealised mind and words turn back, he 
is not afraid of any one. This Supreme Being is the ]oy, the 
source of all satisfaction. The individual soul enjoys felicity 
by realising the Supreme Being, the Joy. Who wtmld have 
exerted himself physically, who would have lived, if this 
Supreme Being had not been in the Heavens ? He is 
the One Who deals out felicity to the people. At the time 
when the devotee lives without fear in this invisible, bodiless, 
inexpressible , uncemtained Supreme Being, it is then that he 
achieves fearlessness. He who has known the Bliss of the 
Supreme. Being, from Whom unrealised mind and words turn 
hack, he is never afraid, 

qTJTT MfwimCT ?rpqg 
«#sjpq qr# ^ 1 

>j?rrfiT frraTg«nlWiFr ti 

He is the Supreme Refuge of the individual soul. He is 
his Supreme Fulfilment, He is his Supreme Universe. He is 
his Supreme Bliss, All other created beings enjoy only a 
minute particle of the felicity of this Supreme Bliss ^ 

f#f5r <31# fq»a»Ti^ « 

Ht g^sqr ^3*^ 11 

%n 

He Who is One and without any visible form; He Who, 
with His knowledge of the necessities of created beings, 
ordains various desired objects by His manifold powers: by 
Whom is pervaded the entire universe, its beginning, middle 
and end; He is the Radiant Supreme Being. May He give 
us that understanding which leads to good actiinis. 

Om, The One without a second. 

?i #«TsiT qrtna 
q# q^ftsit q?^?ipi 

II 


TOW OTRt 

g niq glfa q i ^ || 

sf ^g,qfH?feT #5|5 
q qq q ^ I 

qi wqf ^Jmfviqif'eiq^ 
q qrnq ^ftqsrfqqr q "arTf^ 11 

«?q ^ JTfTfJTr Wi?T srqrqt S# ^falqg ; I 

5^ JFftqr »Tq??Tf>?qF^?fl q laqfFT n 

Him I know, the Great I And. the Greatest of Ion 
the Deity, the Greatest of deities; the Master of mastc 
the Greatest of the great: the God, Who is Lord of \ 
universe, to Whom all praise is due. 

Actionless is He. bodiless: none other equals or exc 
Him; Supreme is His Energy, multiform, ,so is it heai 
innate in It is His manifestation os Knowledge and Force 

No master has Hi' in the iinivi'rse, no lord*; no distingui 
ing mark; from Him does creation flow; He is Lord of 
soul; no progenitor has Hr. no lord. 

Creator of the universe is He. this God. the Great Spi\ 
His seat is always in the heart of man; they who realise h 
with heart, intellect and mind intent , attain to death lessm 

•TFTT 55^; I 

tfi ?T: mt eqqrpq q?qT qmT! II 

fqwiMii sTBntrmFrmqT^TwmfjTq! i 
fqn^Trrq n qflqr: qT*q ^ u” 

May everyone be contented today. May all created bci 
from gods, demi-gods down to the meanest find contentm 
today. May everyone, hungry, thirsty, sinful or virtuous j 
contentment today, 

“q|IBW<jqHIS)q>l V qfq fq^i^l i qq i; I 
fqq?: # q T -tff r a iq gKq ! i 
qi?ftqf5l«^e^qT «H«lqrqqifqq|4i^ I 
arm #q qiqq «pFg gqqqq»i. n” 

May everyone find supreme contentment today. Tf 
miliums of families who have departed this life and tl 
who arc now inhabiting different countries and different i 
sions of the earth, may the shower of eontentment be a 
all of them today. Alu)' this shower give satisfaction to 
three worlds today. 

# fqsjwn qwr qi?g %m 
q q 3q?T?i i 
^ qrfqq qp fqqqi 
^ qr sjfi SfHqrg fq^ 11 

Those who have departed to the next world, they arc 
ancestors. My saluiuiions to all of them today, to those 
are my elders, and to those who are my youngers. Som 
them might have their seats today on the dust of this ei 
some others in another beautiful, majestic world. Al 
them have come here today, my salutations to all of th( 
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Those ancestors who are present here today, and those 
are not present, those whom I know and those whom 
$ do not know, my salutations to all of them today, 

ft w»pr^ ft n 

t a 45=g n 

May they all come here today, in this place where we 
are performing this ceremony in honour of the departed. 
May they hear the words which are in our inmost hearts. 
Mcy they give us encouragement by accepting our prayer, 
may they protect us by fulfilling the desire of our hearts, 

May they inspire our hearts with right understanding 
mid words. May they keep our understanding fixed to-day 
in the truth of the universe. May they enable us to render 
Mervicc and goodness and reverence. 

aff 7 f 't'aSrs 

W 'IpT fqsf: I 


Amongst those, go, you also, 0 great devotee, amongst 
those sages who are devoted to the quest of God, who are poets 
endowed with prophetic vision, by the side of whose radiance 
the light of the sun even is faint. 


s*nftT ft fPWT ft*! isff i 

With our mind we invoke your mind today, be one in 
love with the life in our home, 

wwfitfff fw |r»^; \ 
a aafin i;a?,ift: n 

Stay here, take away our misery and make us great; be 
one with us in our mind and endeavour ; with new strength 
and energy, stay here, unrepelled. 


*t ^ I 


By the ancient path used by our ancestors from the our midst, may immortality be 

l)0ginning 0 / time when they made their departure, proceed, revealed unto us. 

■jffu also, artd begin your /ourncy. 


ET 1.t*t «Tfit 

On the strength of your deeds of virtue, go to the highest 
Hitaven, and there meet the ancestors, meet the Cod of 
Heath. 


tm!i I !stta?^ i 

3ft ,(5^ »nsr=3i ar.9:;f3q«f;iifr^ h 

All things have their origin in Bliss; all things have 
their being in Bliss: all things enter into and are absorbed 
in Bliss. 


ff gm 

ft?at t33<*: I 

/ All that is unclean leave today, and with body beautiful, 
'^iant and pure, go and join them this day in that heaven. 


^ qwi u 

Fire burns for fear of Him, the sun gives heat for fear 
of Him, clouds and winds move for fear of Him, death runs 
for fear of Him, 


ftqfTT ^ q:strc«3i¥'qfit ^ r.tjrt i 

fiqt n -sifiig; u 


Amongst those, go, you also, amongst those who eannot 
approached because of their great devotion, who have 
90jiiched Heaven because of their great devotion, who have 
ttj^ned beatitude because of their great devotion. 


^ r ’ttfimfiT qtftstrar qtfngvr; i 

q*t fr,‘i3ii qtiq *i^.Tg.u 

Amongst those, go, you also, 0 devotee with self under 
amongst those earlier devotees who dedicated their 
to the attainment of beatitude, who entered into new 
in course of that attainment, and the work of whose life 
progress in such attainment 



q tqr'JT^ qfr fr® qqrH'r itfiri , 

f ? t q?5q g: tf fra fqq^ u 

q qrinft faftrifft ftli fg Tn.T ^.nai i 
q qjtpT tq7rqf.«q\; ifw u 

qprir rntt f;fi| t ‘ 

r.^qi! q qqq qif V-n |fq 1 fq^JT II 

aW gfqft q qar f 4 q)«: I 

qft qtTT.ftrr f3i?TT f.*T q: t?3.n f-Avn n 
qf qt;w f,faw% aiiai'wq'r *;*rat Vsjnit i 
q^ifq qr qf^fft f,3?.fci '^iq if^qr u 
*n qi flK^ifqftr q; g;»|«Tt «ft qr fqq w; ^^nAI 
q-cqtq<v^ Cfqlsti.iq irqtq |fq^I fq^3T u 


He is the source of life and strength ; the entire universe 
and the gods are ruled by Him; death and deathlessness are 
His shadow. To what other god shall we offer oblation? 
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He is the One Only King in His Own Majesty of this 
world of life, of these bipeds and quadrupeds. To what other 
god shall we offer oblation ? 

This snow-clad mountain, this ocean with the rivers, 
these are His Great Glory; the quarters of the sky. these are 
His Hands, To what other god shall we offer oblation ? 

By Him was the sky made to glow, by Him was the 
earth made him, by Him was the heaven made and fixed, by 
Him was made the cloud moving in the air. To what other 
god shall we offer oblation ? 

Him they regard steadfastly, the shining heaven and 
tarlh firmly fixed by the Supreme Energy; in Him doth the 
$un find his glory. To what other god shall we offer oblation r 

He Whose Law is Truth. He Who created heaven and 
earth, He Who created the great ocean, may He preserve us 
from utter ruin. To what other god shall we offer oblation 


C? fnTi, Wl 'siT'SiTC'f^ 

cTT^it? i 

»rrf^ si, 

c3fK'b 5:s=rt 

I Cf '!T?f9Tvr?, ^?;:wTTl C^T^T^T 'giPs; 

f^Ti 

'^n si i 

frfs 'siiTTfr'f^ i f^fs 

c*ra -asai ^ sl, nfac»'T>< an 

si I a't'ai cTTan 

fsasfe 'anfsi affar;Tf% ca, iirta - 2 !!% "siWcvn 
ve «fi? ^5^ affaal vfTS i c? cat^ 

cmarf^ca caT»t a^iai “ftf^ 

^nixas 'siT’tsta ' '^trre^ 

c'siTf^i:'® ^faal c^tata '•^faai ^•e i n- 

c»ma5 9irf s. '^iTaizaa fi»n atfs, ^aa'. '«rraai ^Ta 
fsa^T? am fai'i '®inata asfaair^, m?! ’pal a^a’s i 
cf ^i9f?Taa, ^taai ’taa af aa?;?(a-a5iirTca-fsa'5 

^irfiasarisp ?tat?ai cmata ¥^aTf%, 

tTTata^sa a^cai i f5»fs a^taTf'T’Tra 

ca a-anaa 'sa^ma asfaai ^tn a?s affaata 

at-Hi a«rfi< arai i ‘Xi-a-ata c«iaTa? faa a^ata, -xiaics 

c“*T^a fsfa ^fac^ r»fal ca-a^?! cf^*\ .sm 5?a, wi 

cas cmata cflia ?tal a? afai^ *tTfa i 

crin:» cmara 'sinsta '«itaTwa ca aa-si ^i^fs 

??ta, caa c^Tata afax c^rrf^c^ 

5?ai an i afa as, aa 'S 'Sita aa^ afa'sit’t aEfac® 
?a, ^«rrfa ca^f aaaa fasfir'^ Jii i aa'' aa^ta 
'sitaTfwaca ca-afe -aats afaatw, mm cas 
aiT^asTca afatm 'affm mi i aas aa'tsiiTcs 

’^iTaTcwa a^ata aai l^ncafam ?tca, ma^ ca^i emtata faax& 
a®! ' 2 (T« ¥? 1 emrata '«jaTca ^tatcaa >ii? a'S^i 
caa *)?paf^<ta at^-ff^aa^^ 'siya^aa area i c? 


aaf^taa, ^fa a-^s^a aawa aw aaa-mfa faa 
ascal I cmtaTa ®ta matlaacas wt«. emrata 
'Stata ascai, vDa^ cmTara '=i’pa ^T«Ta litz'^ ■sitanm a' 
'simta ^a anral i cmtai a^cas -sttaai ca-faf T:arat ■? 

mTftcm^ caa ac^Tca aifap i ^fa am faf faa 
>;1^ aa-?i? an ; marfa emtata asta-’mic’i fa’^ta ( 
f*ff«i5i ai ra i ^fa 'sitaTfa^tcar a-atcaa am 
cftaa ’ixm, "sita fanaa? a-tai, ca a^^iaa, ' 2 fr 3 
^a’fta nraam'ca ’^fa ^TatCTfa af.aft atfacai i emt'! 
af%a a’f cmTan caa-afS' caa aaa aaa ■^larcaa ma 
2tw « ^faai ana i c? faaffaatmi ©aa fa' 
cmtaTa aatew ata a-^ ara affacme®, aa? a*} ^ 
a-facme?, mata emrata? aana 'fsafa aamfsaasi 
c’fl-aa?! ara a.??'* i atfs! a^ aSa, ^ 

aif a?a, <6nma, ^c^iia- ^s a^aa fnmi emn 
asj-aa a^si «Tcaa aj^ai’a*! a-ips i 


THE PRAYER OH THE PERFORMER OF THE 
‘SRADH’ CEREMONY 

0 Father That art Supreme, it is now ten nights s 
our revered father wUsS taken away front this world 
accordance with Thy gracious will, When he was sr; 
dktresed by his illness and we could not in any way allc] 
his sufferings, Thou didst take hint to shelter in Thy deatf, 
bosom, and didst free him from all pains. O Grae 
Father, the love with whieh our father, who gave us 
and who was as Thy representative here on earth, bro 
us up. ean never be repaid within any extent of iinte, 
was like a light to us in this sea of life. He used to pn 
us by bearing all the burden of troubles himself. The 
of our father cannot sufficiently be expatiated on. the 
due to our father cannot he repaid by any means. For 
reason, we and the whole jantily bow down to Thc< 
reverent worship and pray that Thou niayst be please 
augment our gratefulness and respect towards him. 0 
Who dost bestow final beatitude . just as Thou didst free 
from all sufferings due to his illness by renunnng him ti 
other world, so also make him one With Thee there. A 
him with the light of Truth and make him Thy compa 
In whatever world he may be, may he he pleased wiil 
and may he forgive us all our offences committed against 
O Gracious Father, having lost a great friend who w 
great man engaged in doing good to all, we have come b 
Thee; show us that Form of Thine which removes all 
Give us the strength to bear the heavy burden of the wt 
life which he has transmitted to us. This world is de 
Thee. May we be able to bear, thrilled by Thy love, a 
sufferings we might have to undergo in fulfilling Thy 
mission. May all those desires contrary to Thy iniunction i 
might arise in us in our longing for happiness be re< 
to ashes by Thy holy fire. May we never deviate trot 
path of virtue even if we have to sacrifice riches, h( 
fame or life itself. May we have the inclination to ex 
at the proper time for action the strength which Thou 
given us for the maintenance of the Law. When the 
of our strength would he exhausted in the perforrnan 
good works, may we have new accession of strength 
Thee. May this community of ours, by Thy grace, er 
the noble deeds of our ancestors. O Gracious Father, 
Thou diffuse ideas of goodness amongst all members c 
community. Teach us Thy Knowledge, give us Thy SI 
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2 nd from Thy inexhaustible store remove all our wants, May 
we %e contented with whatever good we might receive from 
Thkt. May our faith in Thy Goodness never suffer, even 
Ify We lose all that Thou hast given us, 0 Gracious Father, 
wh^hcr Thou bestowest on us riches of this world or whether 
Th0U envelopesi us in misfortunes, mayst Thou always abide 
wUH us in every change of circumstance. May Thy gracious 
pac« and Thy Loving Glance keep our hearts gladdened and 
ennobled on all occasions, 0 Creator of the universe, Father 
of the world, by Thy grace the wind is wafting bliss, the sea 
(S pouring bliss; by Thy Grace, again, may the plants and 
trbei be full of bliss, may the cows give sweet milk; may 
Ihe night be full of bliss, may the dawn be full of bliss: may 


the heavens, the earth and the sun be full of bliss; and, may 
our father emulate Thy blissful goodness, 

9T?Tr fnwatTs i ii 

fir m rw: i 5 «i ii 

nig 7r sn ^ ? nf 3 1 n ;53 n u 

The wind is wafting bliss, the oceans are pouring bliss. 
May the plants be full of bliss. May the night and dawn 
be full of bliss. May the heavens be full of bliss. May our 
father be full of bliss. May our trees be full of bliss. May 
the sun be full of bliss. May our cows be full of bliss. 


THE CONCLUDING SONG 


c>i 

(,? f n, 

"siTnilT^ 5T? I 

C7 

J|T?1 

;iT? 


Far as I gaze at the depth of 
Thy Immensity 

I find no trace there of sorrow 
or death or separation. 

Death assumes its aspect of 
terror 

And sorrow its pain 

Only when, away from Thee. 

I turn my face towards my 
own dark self. 

Thou All-Perfect, everything 
abides at Thy feet 
For all time. 

The fear of loss only clings 
to me 

With its ceaseless grief, 

But the shame of my penury 
and my life's burden 
vanish in a moment 
Thy presence I feel 
In the centre of my being. 


^ n I I I ^ II 




emra ’ft ca’in'e »r<i’ 
fifga 55 i<<nfTC 5 f, 

C4 S?|SIIs;5^ I 

rjian <•'» cnife 

•siaifiO U'.xi a-ca? , 

®;a ^ca aicttfij ctt*R aifa 1 
c«niia canif^ai ^I'ca 
w-n'i cufa 
Cfl ca «ia ■«iscaa ’i-i, 
ca ca faaaae, 
faarca ca ca 

asca 'Sica fsaaiis^at 1 
OTWatc’H, affsra'T '51 . 

*1) affian ^ 


air?:a i f 5 ?i Cffa^ »tata ca *■?,, 
f^ca ^'S'a c \aa 1 

csi:ca> ®ica ac^i fasraa 
acif;a ca *r!a 

aifia «'CiiTca cals «i?ca ai^ca 1 
♦iica ai sr:a aafa^cs 1 

:*.a '5'a'sta r->ca ata ca ca 

aima 'stsfca I 

aiaiana ca c'^cacs saaai afacs 
ca tfa osiara j[c« 

*ii''-)a aif a 'atfaaffa u 



- A Totalitarian 

in 

R E L I G I O 

By 

THE METROPOLH AN 


J DESIRE fo stress an aspect of Dr. Rabindranath 'I'agore’s life %vhich seems to be overshack 
in the minds of some by his great position as a Poet and Nationalist but I think he himself w 
have placed religion first as that part of his life which he held of the highest importance, 
believed in God to whom all creation owed its existence. The fact that all nature was his cret 
made it for him an object of his closest study and attention. For, clearly it would reveal to 
something of the mind and character of its Maker. This fact also led him to see that the v 
creation must be a great unity and that fcllosvship should characteri.se those who dwelt in this v 
and not ri\alry and antagonism. 


JJE recognised the difierences which marked off nations and races, — the one from the other, 
such dilTerences should not lead to antagonism which would end in mutual destruction 
to fellowship in realising together the purpose of their Creator, and by making each their own sp 
contribution to the whole, so enriching it that it could become the real instrument of its m: 
purpose. Because he thought of the whole as a great unity, he felt that all life must be domii 
by the spirit. 


\yHILE he appreciated to the full the great gifts of many of the scholars and scientists o 
West and the fine qualities which they exhibited, yet he felt that in a large measure the 
was dominated by materialism. I think he was inclined to overemphasise the materialism o 
West, for 1 know how many of the great scientists in my own country have been men of 
religious convictions, but still I am very conscious of the degree to which materialism has led 
of the people of the West to allow the love of gain and power to dominate their list's and pro( 
that great divergence in the social conditions of different classes in the West, which is a stai 
disgrace to civilisation. 


D R. IWGORE was a totalitarian in religion. Every part of life must be controlled by the J 
I would also describe him in matters of religion as eclectic. He believed that all religions ct 
.some truth, and his aim was to appreciate and gather together the truths svhich they contained, 
eclecticism is a characteristic of the faith which he professed, for in his early days, he W'as an £ 
Brahmo Samajist though in later times he w'as .somewhat disappointed with the conservatism < 
Adi Samaj. The day at Santiniketan began and ended w-ith worship in which pujtils and tc: 
alik^ook their part. No one could visit that great Cultural Centre without appreciatin 
spiritual atmo-sphere which prevailed there and which owed its existence in such large measure 
founder and inspiring genius. 

-Foss Calcutta 

Bishop's House, Calcutia, 

1 9th August, 1941. 
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Steel for Progress ” 


MANUFACTURERS 


OF ENCINEERINC AND MECHANICAL TOOLS OF 
ANY SPECIFICATION INCLUDING 

STEEL BOATS, TRAWLERS, CRANES, CHAINS, 
HINGES, SHOVELS, LATHES, JUTE MILL 
LOOMS, CYCLE & MOTOR PARTS, 
PARTS AND FITTINGS FOR 
RAILWAYS & SHIPS, ETC. 

Made to any given Sample, Drawing & Specification 

& 


PRODUCER OF RUBBER GOODS 

OF VARIOUS TYPES INCLUDING 
Waterproofed jute & Cotton Canvas, 
Tarpaulines, Anti-gas Fabric, Hard 
Rubber Sheets, Ground Sheets, 
Ebonite, Etc. Etc. 


Factory ; B E L U R 

Managing Agents : 


Phone : How. 936 


UNITED TRADING CORPORATION 


Phone : Cal. 786 
Cal. 4990 


100, Clive Street, Calcutta 


Gram ; BUYERS & 
EVERGREEN 
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FOR 

Inconspicuous Designs 

IN Eye-Wear 



Consult : EY-SITE 

CONSULTING C? DISPENSING OPTICIANS 
24 , IJNDSAY STREET, CALCUTTA 

Phone ; Calcutta ;i84S 


RABINDRANATH IS DEAD 

LONG LIVE RABINDRANATH 



THE EMITTER OF REAL 

INFKA-RED RAy 

(NOT THE SO CALLED) 

THE LAMP MEALA 

CURES ALL PAINS e? SKIN DISEASES 



/ 


Obtainable from : 


The Scientific Instrument Co. Ld. 

11, ESPLANADE EAST - ■ CALCUTTA 



The Hindusthan Offers 
Its Worshipful Homage 
to the departed great 


It deeply mourns his loss 
Who was its Founder President 
and under whose inspiring 
Guidance it had its Birth in 
one of his own rooms at 
Jorasanko 


HINDUSTHA^ 

CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCI 
SOCIETY, LIMITED 

CALCUTTA 



TAGORE: THE LAST PHASE 


IUBgORE’S emergence into maturity 
^RcoincideR with the birth of an 
illlrated national consciousness in 
his exit from the world that 
5 |[pved so passionately touches a point 
i the flowing tide of time when huma- 
ity tears itself into pieces in the agony 
f ^integrated ideas and ideologies. 
i©t«j|fen these two points of time Ben- 
aiSe land that created him and which 
the land to which he gave form 
Qbj^fexpression, presses into history a 
Sis of dynamic change replete with 
o^^ting ideas and ideals and thoughts 
lid visions. These ideas and visions 
)U«id a concrete synthesis within a 
tide orbit of the creative vision of one 
lan, Tagore. Indeed, Tagore spans the 
ist 450 years of Bengal’s history with 
ts upparently disjointed sketches inte- 
;ra4^ into one whole synthetised by a 
ptUal vision. At the one end of this 
^«expansc, lies the riverine plains of 
its slowly and steadily moving 
life circumscribed by its own 
Jjjpd vision and tradition but enriched 
^|er poets and artists with a romantic 
i^pnation in its healthiest sense. At 
:8'^her end is the wide world, tumul- 
in form and spirit, egreriously 
)t|pn its own achievements in science 
ndf/lndustry, and proud of its conscious 
Hardly is so much given unto one 
uudj and even if life is so kind as to 
one with such a long span of 

I even then one is hardly ever 
ent and sensitive enough to cover 
mthetic vision such a wide vista 
iring in its endless complexity, 

ore was cradled on the palm of 
growing under the early rays of 
ign capitalist imperialism, found 
y in the vast plains stretching on 
ides of mighty rivers that water 
ndreds of lowly villages of Ben- 
landscape, and, when on the 
[ri|^ side of 50, stepped from the 

i of his own land, essentially a 
:t of the disintegrating village 
organisation and a progressive 
s-class, out into the wide world 
ad already become the play-ground 
?p and potent social forces of the 
and early 20th centuries. Its 
historical process inevitably result- 
^ the projection of Bengali urban 
class life into the wide and 
moving currents of the outer 
while the latter borne on the 
ers of a foreign capitalist-imperial- 
gime flowed in hundreds of 
Is into the innermost depths of 
i social economy, and it was in 


By 
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Tagore \s life and work that the entire 
historical process attained a creative 
synthesis unparalleled in the history of 
culture and literature. Not a phase, 
from the coarsest to the finest, nor an 
event, from the most significant to the 
most lowly or subtle, ever took place 
in our land that did not found its reac- 
tion in some form or other within the 
orbit of Tagore’s conception and imagi- 
nation, artistic activity and expression. 
Indeed, he has touched and given form 
and expression to all phases and aspects 
of our deeper social existence, of our 
life in its widest and deepest sense. 
Out of the mud and slit of the Padma 
and the Bhagirathi he moulded into a 
significant form what we know today as 
modern Bengal. If he was our crea- 
tion, we are his creations as well his 
majestic figure forms the entire back- 
ground of all that is abiding and signi- 
ficant in Bengali life of today and yester- 
day, Eighty long years took him through 
all phases and all stages of Bengal's 
creative life as seen against the world s 
social forces. In his works more than 
in anything else, they are reflected to 
their full; one stage gradually merges 
into the next, sometimes anticipating 
the latter, sometimes continuing the 
past through the next. His creative life 
has been a life of eternal flux, and 
since it was so, the sum total of his 
creative activities has a dynamic charac- 
ter, a progressive quality that are often 
missed when they are read or viewed 
by bits. 

II 

rpHIS dynamic and progressive 
quality in a truly creative sense 
had ever been a characteristic feature 
of Tagore’s imagination and expression. 
He had always been a passenger in the 
chariot of Time. His earlier works and 
his works of maturity as well are all 
tuned to the eternal movement of time 
charged with a depth that often screens 
the movements on the surface, but it 
is present as potently in the ‘‘Prabhat 
Sangit’* a$ it is in ‘*Balaka’* or “Purabi” 
or even “Mahua**, as potently in the 
short stories as in his symbolical 


dramas and novels of urban life— some- 
times conceived romantically some- 
times idealistically but never far re- 
moved from the inner realities of life 
of the people they deal with. But it 
was left to his mature years, indeed 
after he was 70, to impart into this 
sense (jf reality the background of a 
historical consciousness. He had been 
always a liberated spirit, always free 
from prejudice, at the same time always 
disciplined by a conception of life that 
sought synthesis between matter and 
spirit. But he had to wait till the dec- 
lining years of life for the complete 
liberation of his intellect, for attaining 
a true detachment that gives a clear 
visitjn into the intricate process through 
which the world and humanity moves 
from progress to progress. In fact, the 
last ten years of life open a new phase of 
creative activity, new but not inherent- 
ly unconnected from his earlier phases ; 
indeed, the last phase crowns the earlier 
phases with a final efflorescence which 
can be historically interpreted as the 
fulfilment of a logical process. 

A few facts are significant. In 193Q 
Tagore visited the U. S. S. R., at 
a time when the world including his 
country was in the midst of a grave 
economic depression with the conse- 
quent eviLs heaped on humanity at large. 
In 1931 the reactions to his visit were 
published in the form of “Russiar 
Chithi” or Letters from Russia. This 
was also the year, it must be remem- 
bered, that witnessed the disintegra- 
tion of the second Civil Disobedience 
movement followed by imperialist repres- 
sion and undermining of civil liberties 
all over India. Against the background 
of the recent Soviet visit conditions 
nearer home presented a spectacle 
gloomier than ever, and coupled with 
this were the effects of economic de- 
prcwssion growing more and more acute. 
In 1936 and, again in 1937, the Indian 
National Congress was presided over 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, and from the plat- 
forms of Lucknow and Fyzabad he 
beaconed the country to the call of a 
new age whose soft whispers were 
already being heard from all corners 
of India. But at the same time due 
to more causes than one all progressive 
struggles and movements for social jus- 
tice and equality were being faced with 
stubborn official and, I shall say, also 
non-official resistance. Unorganised and 
confused, the progressive elements them- 
selves were frittering their strength away 
more in shouts and slogans than in any 
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effective action or expression. Abroad, 
in 1932 greedy Japan preyed upon his- 
toric but struggling China, in 1936 came 
Fascist Italy's murderous attack upon 
the dark and weak Abyssinia, and in 
1936 the German and Italian Fascisms 
started their attack upon the Republi- 
can Spain. All over Europe and 
the Western world standards of political 
and economic morality speedily dropped 
down to an incredibly low ebb and re- 
leased forces that sought to strangle 
humanity's voice. Man, the one love 
of the poet, was everywhere in chains, 
humanity which had been his only altar 
of worship was everywhere in desecra- 
tion, till finally, in 1939, the destiny of 
man and the future of humanity were 
cast into the whirl of death and des- 
truction. Posed against the back- 
ground of this world-scene was the ever- 
present consciousness in the poet's 
mind that he was ageing and the sound 
of the slow but sure foot-steps oi Death 
were reaching his cars from beyond 
the estuary of life. In 19vM the poet 
was already 70 and the country had 
royally celebrated his septuagenary. 
Towards the end of 1937 he was sud- 
denly taken scricmsly ill, bur recovered 
after a strenuous fight. Again, towards 
the end of 1940, the deadly grapple with 
death began and the fight went on till 
he finally succumbed. Death thus was 
coming not only m his own physical 
existence, but death with its destruc- 
tive army was also (jn the march to- 
wards a phase of social organisation all 
over the world that had developed a 
culture and civilisation which the poet 
was proud to claim ns his own, but 
which at the same time, the poet was 
fully conscious, fondled in its bosom 
the germs of decay and death. 

This then was the slate of men and 
things whose waves c(mstantly bounded 
on the shores of his mind and imagina- 
tion, and the reactions in the depths of 
his creative soul are reflected in the 
works of the last ten years, To read 
these works is to know in a sensitive 
soul the intricate process that took 
shape in the laboratory of the poet's 
mind. If this form and shape is of a 
highly monadic character, brought into 
being in a pronouncedly individualised 
expression, it is equally a collective ex- 
pression of the social mind of the last 
ten years. 

The reactions are clear. He had 
lived through three generations; he has 
seen everything, known everything, seen 
and known through a poet’s mind and 
imagination that do not miss anything, 
from the most beautiful to the most 
sordid, from the most sublime to the 
most ridiculous. He witnessed the 
downfall and destruction of every noble 
thing he stood for in life, all the great 


hopes he cherished for humanity were 
being pulled to the dust. There was 
nothing to be proud of, nothing to hope 
for. The picture of the days that were 
gone was one of utter and abject humilia- 
tion. In his own unfortunate country it 
was a mournful spectacle that hardly 
left anything but for grief and lament. 
But did he lament*? Was he lost in the 
delirious grief, did he loose faith in 
humanity? Did he cease to love men? 
No, not at all. He was no pessimist, 
no cynic,- never. He stood at death's 
door transcending all earthly desires, 
with a mature .serenity and tranquillity 
of soul that pierced through the inner 
meaning of men and knew the world of 
humanity that had revealed to him 
through a life of long experience its 
intrinsic values. He wa.s drawing near 
to death, he was fully prepared for the 
last ferry, but he was never eager to 
go, to leave the world that he loved so 
dearly, to bid adieu to man in whom 

he found the solace of his soul. He 

did not want to go, he would rather 
cling to lile than hand himself over to 
death. He, therelore, never loses faith 
in humanity, in his own people, in the 
people of the world. Death and des- 

truction cannot be the destiny of the 
Htcrnal Man, the man that toils and 

worksS. the man who clings to earth and 
nature, the Common Man. And human- 
ity never dies, the humanity that is the 
creation of the .social will. 

Tagore gave his heart to things and 
things in return revealed their hearts, 
their inner meaning to him. the inner 
meaning understood historically. Ntu 
without reason, again and again, he 
turns to them alone and not to the 
great figures of history who arc sup- 
posed to have made and unmade, built 
and unbuilt countries and empires ; and 
because he trusts the commem man, 
trusi.s and loves humanity, he has faith 
in youth, in the path-finders, in the 
eternal wayfarers, in the tillers ol the 
soil, in the toilers of the world. Indeed 
he has undying, unswerving faith in 
the inexhaustible strength of the com- 
mon man, the eternal source of youth 
and progress. 

Cynicism and conservatism grow 
with age, but with Rabindranath the 
reverse has been true. This has been 
so because he had always been 
a lover of men and nature in their 
widest and deepest connotation. The 
phase of culture and civilisation which 
he had lived through was approaching 
death and destruction, this he was fully 
conscious of, fully knew all its implica- 
tions. That would have been enough 
to shatter even a superior mortal, but 
Tagore had attained to that historical 
consciousness which taught him that 
death and destruction of a particular 


phase is but a pause in the 
march of humanity, a travail 
birth of a new phase of civilisati 
culture. Death and destruction 
as a natural process whenevei 
carry decaying and devitalising 
within them and it is man unto w 
given the right and strength to gi> 
expressions to their inner will 1 
newer vision. Why should Ra 
nath then lose faith in humanit) 
should he become cynic or pesi 
Or why should he be conser' 
Unattached, unburdened, unafra 
purged of all prejudices prejudii 
born of the want of complete 
standing of man Tagore, hin 
liberated spirit, came to believe 
liberated spirit of man, It was 
er consciousneSwS of history, of rr 
the surrounding universe that ga 
an insight in his mature years i 
eternal quest of man through ( 
and contradictions, through stril 
struggles. J?ead his Tin 6ar?g/, ; 
will know that no modern wri 
bear him in modernity. 

During the last ten years 
Tag(jre was growing more an 
wsecular in the innermost depth,- 
existence. He had no doubt i 
failing consciousness of the prci 
an omnipotent Lord of the 1 
that is unmistakable in his wo 
noiwithsiandlng, the writings of 
phase reveal more than anyth 
the consciou.sness, the omnipuic 
ciousness of Man the div 
humanity enthroned by the sid 
Lord ol the universe. The : 
approaches death the more wi 
becomes, the more he loves 1 
more he drinks into the foi 
life. It is n(n without reastin 
tions his Master if He has lo\ 
who are the instruments of 
and oppression of the lowliest 
low, questions the ju.sfice of 
finued existence of the prese 
organisation that desecrates I 
This total attitude of the min 
at the background of the last 
Tag(ire’s creative genius. 


HI 

J HAVE already hinted that 
dawning of this mental a 
other words, of this histur 
ciousness dates roughly from a 
from the reactions to his Rus 
It ivS already noticeable ii 
Chithi (1931) so well-known 
it is still in a discursive si 
stage where the first perceptit 
stirred the intellect. The fir 
an emotional expression of tl 
come to view in Parishesh 1 
it is not until Prantik (19v 
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; the serious illness of that year life and death and of creation and des- conceived romantically, but from 
lie new consciousness becomes an truction that had rendered the poet’s Navajataka onwards this social aware- 


ness is endowed with a deeper his^ 


IllPrai part of his emotional being. creative life luminously transparent. ness is endowed with a deeper his^ 

j^^before I take my readers through All that he says is precise, straight toric consciousness as well. These 

imm evidences that reveal a direct ex- and simple. The transparency and scenes and episodes are sometimes 

piHion of this deeper historical cons- strength of a purified and unattached derived from the mind’s eye, some- 

dHpcss it is necessary to introduce mind have imparted to all such pieces times they are brought back to life from 

within the limited space available a compact solidity not only of cxprcs- old memories, and sweetest are those 

fippome important characteristics evi- sion but also of inner meaning aglow wriffen during and after the illness Of 

in the works of the last phase that in faith and love. They have also im- when the poet was in a reminis- 

.also none-the-less expressive of a parted a soft sweetness radiating from cent mood. A soft sweetness coupled 

<i««per and more integrated knowledge deep and endless love of men, from with a virile and compact expression, a 

of 111(1 and reality than hitherto experi- the satisfaction born of love and $er> deep repf^se and dignity even when he 

oncedw vice received from his fellow men. is in lighter vein, and an all-embracing 

these characteristics, the first and Indeed he is all full of thanks and grati- love pervades all such pieces. But in 


these characteristics, the first and 


tha^^remust is the idea of death that fnde for everything around, for every, 

recurrently to the poet. We all men and the world presentee 

how the poet from his early youth before him. 

f!p riallied with death that he lost all 'This strong, deep and rransparen 

f««r of it, but death did not reveal all attitude of mind also naturally rcvealec 
grandeur and majesty until the poet nnto him a deeper wisdom which w( 


Indeed he is all full of thanks and grati- love pervades all such pieces. But in 

tude for everything around, for every- both cases he seems to enjoy a newer 

thing that men and the world presented and deeper taste of life born of a deeper 

before him. faith in humanity, he seems to be full 

This strong, deep and transparent of the joy of direct and immediate 

attitude of mind also naturally revealed experience of reality. 


grandeur and majesty until the poet ^ deeper wisdom which we This direct and immediate experi- 

Wiajwlf was drawn closer to it and made prajna, and which is but another reality is but a step short of the 

to ftand face to face. Death’s slowly word for a deep>er insight into the real dawning of historical consciousness, I 

approaching presence wrought an inrri- meaning of life and death. This deeper already said that this dawning is 

cate process in the poet's mind and insight leads him upto deeper faith in first noticeable in Parisesh where in 


have already said that this dawning is 
first noticeable in Parisesh where in 


Imagination that revealed not only the Master of life as well,- that is un- several pieces he reveals his conscious- 

meaning of death but also the mistakable in his writings-but more sig- ness of the new light, the new joy. I 

rneaning of life itself. Again and nificant is the fact that he gains a am referring to pieces like ‘Agantuk.’ 


in dozens of poems he comes deeper faith in the eternal and univer- 


I I to this idea till he takes the deep 
picaiory plunge in the illness of 
i. He comes out of it fully clean.s- 
gfully purified ; indeed this continu- 


sal Man also, and reads a deeper mean- 
ing in the flowing current of humanity 
which wc call history. It is the deeper 
faith in the endlessness of creation. 


And once this consciousness is there 
I he first question inevitably makes its 
appearance. The idea at the rm of the 
pieces like ‘Prasna’ in Parisesh strikes 
at the very foundation of the existing 


bath in the transparent waters (jf deeper faith in man, deeper faith in the social order and prepares the ground for 


(1 meant fur the poet a process of the inherent strength of life, deeper faith 

Bcation of his soul. The sublime in the sadhana of the human soul, 

fts in Prantik are evidence on deeper faith in peace and love, it is this 


the flowering of the historical conscious- 
ness. But as I said it was still in a 


fiM^point. It was the illness of 1940 deeper, more abiding and all-pervading 

tjiill gave him a taste of death that Fidth that permeates scores of, pieces 

gi^y made him fix his gaze on the written after the illness of 1937 and 

itMnal light that is spaceless and time- specially after that of 1940. 

S *. From the purificatory fire of 

deal pain he emerged a fuller man, 

user, more unattached, mure un- T ^ave said he was fully prepared lur 


deeper faith in peace and love, it is this discursive stage and not an integral part 
deeper, more abiding and all-pervading of the poet's emotional life. Closely 


Faith that permeates scores of, pieces fcdlowing on the heels of Parisesh the 

written after the illness of 1937 and new flowering bursts forth in a drama- 

specially after that of 1940. tico-lyrical expression in Rather Rasi 

incorporated in Kaler Jaira, I draw 


deal pain he emerged a fuller man, particular attention of readers of Rabin- 

pger, more unattached, more un- J prepared lor dianaih lu this short dramatic piece, 

ened, and endowed with a clearer the last ferry, but he was never eager which is indeed the first manifesto of 

that was deep and transparent. to go. Unattached he clung to life as the common man so far as our country 

>ns of pieces can be cited on this fondly as he had never done before. and Bengali liierature are concerned. 

:, they are strewn nil over Ro^a- Again and again in scores of pieces he But even the historical consciousness is 

iya, Arof^ya and Janmadine. These comes back to life, nor to life where not as yet fully integrated. 


b reveal that he was fully prepar- it is most loud and big and great in the 

lor the final plunge, but he was ordinary sense, rather to life's triviali- 

r eager for it. Everything had ties, to those shadowed and subdued 

i done, every large or small duty corners screened from vulgar turmoil, 


Deeper studies in life viewed as 
historical reality engages the poet in 
Punaschd in which at least two pieces 
are significant from this point of view, 


teeen performed, everything that life but not away from toil and strife, from Q^e is ‘Manavaputra’ where again the 
Inature had spread out to him was pain and suffering. Scores of scenes tune of the ‘Question’ in Parisesh re- 


[nature had spread out to him was pain and suffering. Scores of scenes tune of the ‘Question’ in Parisesh re- 

jp enjoyed and experienced and from the daily life and experiences of appears, but more sublime is Sisu- 

mformed Into a light that never was the common man the toiler in the mill, Tirtha, which, for the first time, gives 

||fea or land ; he was now prepared the tiller of the soil, the common girl, almost an uncanny historical study of 

! A, but life in the meanwhile had the college student, the clerk, the cow- rhe eternal march of man to the goal of 

enriched by a newer vision, a boy, the Santal maiden, the hillman of eternal birth; rhe refrain is significant: 

r meaning and a newer pcrspec- Mangpu, the charwoman, the domestic “Glory to Man, glory to the Newly- 


Ir meaning and a newer pcrspec- 


“ Glory to Man, glory to the Newly- 


S He had yet more to know, to servant, the coolie, the rickshaw-puller, born, glory to the Eternally Living”. 

deeper into the fountain of life. and so on—, countless scenes that re- The deeper study continues through 

herefore does not feel inclined to veal the tyranny and injustice of exist- Vichitrita (1933), and Sesh Saptak 

; again and again he comes back ing socio-economic order crowd in (19,‘L')), where, again, in number 43, he 


G again and again he comes back ing socio-economic order crowd in (19,‘L')), where, again, in number 43, he 

ian, the eternal source of life. In almost all the works of the pM^ei’s last reaches to a meaning of history studied 

luch pieces, specially those written phase, as they do in so many of the through the long course of his own life. 

\g the prolonged illness of 1940 earlier works also, for example, in Equally significant are several other 

after, one can hear a deep and Palataka, These are all born no doubt pieces, notably numbers 20, 21 and 39. 
ire voice, witness a deeper vision of of a full social awareness not always In Patraput (1936), the. dawning of the 
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new life seems to take a definite shape 
and the surging consciousness eager for 
expression bursts forth in half-a-dozen 
pieces, notably in numbers 3, 12 and 16. 
The process continues through Syamali, 
which is equally significant as Patra- 
put; particularly significant are pieces 
like ‘Chiraiatri, ‘Milbhanga\ ‘Amrita' 
and ‘Syamali’. 

The Poet now reaches a stage where 
he subjects the experience of the new 
consciousness so far gained into an in- 
tellectual analysis that finds expression 
in Kalaniar (1937) a collection of 
vsocio-political essays. The serious ill- 
ness of 1937 brings him face to face 
with death which helps him to inte- 
grate the entire experience gained so 
far. From the sun-set bed spread on the 
shores of the last-crossing he sent out 
his call directed towards the eawStern 
horizon. He wrote 18 short pieces 16 
of which express his deepest emotions 
about life and death, but the last two 
reveal that underlying everything and 
enveloping everything was the ever- 
present consciousness of a deeper vision. 
In number 17, he frankly confesses that 
*the day he came back from death’s 
grapple to his real self he awoke to the 
consciousness of the burning cauldron 
that was the civilisation of today and 
into this cauldron were being thrown 
scraps of helpless humanity'. The last 
piece rises almost to the pitch : 
‘serpents are breathing deadly venom 
all-around, and soft, sonorous words of 
peace soundwS as if they were useless 
mockery. Before I go, therefore, I 
send out my call to those who are pre- 
paring themselves everyday for the great 
struggle with the demons of destruc- 
tion’. 


Senjuti (1038) carries on the refrain 
though in a subdued tone, but it never- 
theless continues the process of deeper 
study which is equally evident even in 
the lighter pieces of Akas-Pradip (1939). 
The early years of 1940 brought forth 
Navajataka, the Newly-born. The title 
is significant ; it is not only frank in 
the admission of the integrated histori- 
cal consciousness which is explicitly 
stated in the poet’s preface, all the 
pieces moreover, whether descriptive, 
reflective or narrative, are permeated 
with an intellectuality that is unmistak- 
able. Unmistakable also is the attitude 
of mind that loves to dive deep into the 
inner meaning of life and reality, into 
the inner process of history. Particu- 
larly remarkable from these points of 
view are the pieces titled ' Prayaschiiia', 
‘Hindusthan’, ‘ Rajputana', ‘ Rhumi 
kampa’, ‘Pakshimanav’, ‘Ahavan’, 
‘Epare-Opare’, ‘Romantic’, ‘Rairi’, and 
‘Rup-Birup’. 

Sanai (1940) follows closely on the 
heels of Navajataka. Some of the pieces* 
in Sanai arc intensely lyrical, reminis- 
cent of lighter experiences, some are 
frankly narrative. A couple of pieces 
are important but not very significant. 
In the triad composed by Rogasafyaya 
(1940), Arogy^a and Janmadinc (1941) 
there is further deepening of this histo- 
rical consciousness, of that of life and 
death, of direct and immediate experi- 
ence of reality which I have already 
referred to above. The last illness gave 
him renewed strength and deeper faith 
in the new consciousness. This is not 
only revealed in the pieces that speak 
of death and life, in those that speak 
of the ‘honeyed universe and honeyed 
dust of the earth’, buf sing also of the 


eternal man and his historical di 
Particulariy significant are several 
in Arogya and Janmadine, a 
example, numbers 1, 3, 4, 7, 1 
18 in Arogya, and numbers 5, 1 
17, 18 and 21 in Janmadinc. 

Social awareness was alwa 
characteristic of Tagore as reflec 
his short stories and novels, but e' 
late as Sesher Kavita and Yogqyo^ 
attitude was one of compromise 
illustrated in the character of Bi 
in Chokhcr Bali, in the birth-m 
of Gora in Cora, in the attitu 
Amit and Yogamaya in SesJier Kav 
also in the return of Kumu in 
yoga, But as he approaches flnf 
turity his social awareness achie 
historical consciousness which pur^ 
intellect of prejudices, he leaves 1 
the attitude of compromise, under 
the historical meaning of thingi 
events, and Stares reality in the 
This new attitude reveals itself stf 
stage in Dai bon (193v'^) and Ma 
(1934), shows a slight slackeni 
Char-adhyaya (1934) but, at the 
stage, takes a revolutionary turn 
Sangi. The demand of man, of h 
ity free from outworn tradition 
prejudices is the only claim that h< 
to recognise, humanity freed from 
and economic serfdom, men fre( 
ail kifids of tutelage is the ideal hi 
to stand for. To that claim and 
ideal Tagore brought the offerings 
last ten years of his life crowne* 
ly by the thundering voice that f 
grimly on those who are the enei 
the Eternal Man. T>ie sentinel 
but his grim warning yet abi 
“Crisis in Civilization”, 
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MAKE 

INDIA 

A MIGHTY POWER 

DO you know that the greatest war 
of all times is being fought 
neither in the air nor in the sea but in 
the machine tool factories of Europe 
and America? Machine tools are the 
mother of the mechanised forces and 
this war will be won or lost in the 
machine tool factories. Build up your 
own national machine tool industry, 
the Industry that will protect the wel- 
fare of your future generations, free- 
dom of your fatherland and above all, 
your national honour. 

Act now, now that it is not yet too 
late.’.’ 

The Company has declared this year 
a dividend of 7".. on its preference 
shares and 6"i on its ordinary shares. 

WANTED AGENTS TO 
SELL SHARES OF THIS COMPANY. 


Apply for particulars to 

THE INDIAN MACHINE TOOL 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY UMITED. 

A-3, Clive Buildings, Calcutta, 

Telegram* : “INTISH/’ CAL. Telephone : Cel. 1817. 


February ?Z, 


To All Whom it aiay ooncem. 


I have known Mr. flaren Ghose for a 3onn liino and 
recont.ly oTtcn had to roquieition help to l.hd 

l.our.'T tiuido by the students of th^' Santiniketan School 

to popuUi'ise our music and dancing in variou.i part3 of India. 
Mr. Ghose has gathared great experience as an imprecanr j o and 
I am renlly happy that hr is taking out a troupe cf Indian 
dancers to Europe and America. His ezperlcnrcn in tho foreign 
countries would be of insctimable value in hi a future work in 
India and 1 hope he will aleo be ablo to np.kr contactr, in thooe 
countries, whereby exchange of artistee between India and the 
Weet will be facilitated. 
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A FEW PAST 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Raliiiulranaili T' a v r u 
and his of Sant i- 

nikflaii 10:^. 1<M5. IhTf). | 
hh^T, l'd;iN Shaii- 

kat l!».T(l, Ih.tk 
UMO; hall Sara-\\’;tt i 

WYM, Mva Taiikvi and 
Hunia-sf I*\\ f Hl.Tf) • Cluru 
Nainlioodri and Kailia- 
kali lh.\li ; I-'nals dii 

Raniara*' hh'in; k'hli.in 
Danctrs o| Sftad<tll,i 
1 h a 7. ! h s, M» .} 1 . 

S'dln'ii,! Jhivf 
hMl , Kanaklala 1!».^7. 
Ih.LS; M.inijiur Ihnirtr- 
• d Inij/li.d ihin. F 


In Memoriam 
Our Deepest Reverence 
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(in lifajaiitmiltti I i Sanyjiii siyk), 1 ’arliau lar-, on 
fal)( ai lu ; 
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ADORATION 


rpIlllBUTES to great poets us;ually 

Prefer to their precocity, versatility, 

survey of life, intensive study 

ff *manity, width of vision and pene- 

ration of insight. These specimens of 

he jargon of criticism arc properly to 

)e condemned and yet at moments one 

eels that one cannot do without them 

or the conventional may cease to he a 

ionvention and become the sincerest 

xpreision of the heart. Homage to a 

oet';iwhose works have become part of 

ne’a life and whose personality has 

een adored to the verge of worship, 

omage to such a spirit is seriously 

andicapped as it has to depend on the 

ame circumscribed medium as is 

tilised by the callous professional re- 

"iewer for recording his points of super* 

Icial study and inc('mplete examina- 

on. Conscious of these handicaps one 

' rocecds with diffidence to pay this 

*'ibut€ to our “mighty-mouthed invenior 

f ha|monies” wlio has pri ceeded to his 

:enflil rest after a lull lile (d creative 

Jtilrfty which is ciiiticult to parallel in 
r 

iC history of any literature, 
Rabindranath starred his literary 
irear at the age of 14 or 15 w’ith 
h)em8 like ii''/7(f /’/oiror.s ana Lanicntn- 
The most noteworthy works of 
esc early years were the lyrics pub- 
^ ;hed under the pseudimym of Bhariu- 
iha and represented as the work of a 
Bdlaval Vaisnava poet. The bnek- 
ound of this early poetry was supplied 
rtly by the aiinosphore ol the home of 
lich the presiding deities were his 
intly father and eldoNt hrtuher, partly 
tht landscape of the lower l-:enaal 
th profusion of luxurious veaai.i- 
^ n i||d partly by the desultory study of 
5 oiply literature of religious and seeu- 
loife. Wc have been told ahoui his 
:k University education and his 
It d%aragement oi what passes under 
It tMEipe in this country, bur we sfuuild 
t the learning evident even in 

ne of the earliest piaise of his youth, 
hi$ irtieles on Ulct\Uiirk\ 

Petwrcfi and Laura, on Dante, Goethe 
I Chatterton, wTitten when he was 


'Cly 17. In later years he spoke with 
asu^e of what he had gained from 
IcO^ures of Henry Morley at Univer- 
' Q^lcge, London, especially from 
l^||ures on Shakespeare and Sir 
)ini^| Browne. 

^UlTE early he evinced his predilec- 
, ticill for expression in the dramatic 
as in the lyric form and the 
examples of the former are 
and Bhagnahridaya writ- 
re he was 20, while the first 
tions of his greatness as a 



By 
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lyrist are to be found in the Evening 
Songs and Morning Songs written fw(i 
or three years later. Thus while we 
admire his precociousnes.s we have at 
the same time to think of that long 
period of creative activity that few poets 
have been blest with. With Wordsworth 
excess of longevity was a curse and 
many admirers of Wordsworth have 
wished that he had exercised greater 
restraint r)n his imagination during the 
last O'P vears of his life, but ntme will 
make such a statement about Rabindra- 
nath. From 1S78 to 1041 he has con- 
tinuouslv worked at full pressure and 
though we may not cnjtiy all nis works 
hut have to note flagging or insr^iration 
on occasions we cannot tnee the grow'th 
of his genius only up lo a certain point 
hut have to discover the peaks scattered 
all over those sixty years. 

Nor can wc h rger the versatility <jf 
his genius. In the sphere oi drama he 
has written sentimental traged'es. sera-us 
pi;i\.> wiih genuine pathos, problem plays 
with definite r^ess.^ge^. syiiibulistie 
dramas, social comedies and enjoyable 
farces. He has used as hi.^ media ver.se 
(rhymed and unrhyiiiwd), rhythmic prose 
and the cornintm medium lU tmr daily 
conversation. li is difficult to say in 
which <d these he excelled more than 
in others. Readcr.s ol hi.'^ plays a bun- 
dled years hence may dratbi the suiiahi- 
ii'v ( t ^oine ot tnese Rir representation 
iui rite stage, bur such an idea will never 
be lolcraicd by those ot us wh(» had the 
privilege ot .seeing liicm staged undu 
his super^•ision wiili hiniselt hi a lead- 
ing rule inspiring the rest of the c.^st 
with vitality. DiH.'glhir and hdidvatun 
{Tlw Pust^ypffh'i.' and the hbonc ot Lhoi- 
scrwiiion) have le.?s action than nu st . i 
h's diaiiuis; \ot the stage-rcprc.>entati^ai 
oi these rlirilled the spectators with ,i 
sense ot reality winch i>ik does not 
(>rdmarily get from the theatre. 1: is a 
pity that it ha.s not been possible to 
preserve in a permanent term his own 
ocririg as also that or Gaganendranaih, 
Abaiiindranath and orliers who presented 
Bilik unifier Khetu. Ddkglhir and the oihcr 
plays in private performances in the 
early years of the cenrury. 

p^ABINDRANATH started his real 

career as a novel ivsr with his Bye-sore 
in 1905. a story to which justice has not 
been done by his critics who have not 
yet fully appreciated the psychological 
presentation of the heroine, one of the 


first live women of modern Indian fic- 
tion. The greatness of Cora written 
n few years later was responsible for 
renewed interest in and popularity of his 
early novels, but he has achieved fresh 
heights with his later studies of men 
and women in prose fiction where he 
has shrjwn his clo.se (observation and 
deep understanding of the life of Bengal 
in all itvS phases during the last forty 
years. The historian trying to recon^ 
struct the life of these decades from a 
distance (d two (/r three centuries will 
not find more valuable materials any 
where else in the mass of prof--e fiction 
which is threatening t(. swamp all other 
branches or literature in mtjdern Bengal. 

JT is a truism that a great novelist 
Joes nor usually find the shr-rt story 
a satisfactory medium but Rabindranath 
ii he ha.s dcvcli.fjcd the Bengali novel in 
its ad(.,lescence may be said to have 
created the short stt*ry in modern Indian 
lifcraiure. The infinite variety of these 
.-a(.ries nuty only be referred to in pass- 
ing • these are comedies, tragedies, fan- 
ta.sics. parables. Some are short novels, 
others long short stories : some merely 
note a critical .situation in the lives of 
certain individuals while others study 
a group over a considerable period of 
time, inirc,iducing more than one gene- 
rati(..n within their purview. It is the 
.vhori .s(('ry wlilch has been responsible 
tor *hc cxtcns^Ion and ctmsL lidarion (J 
F’erio.dicals in modern Bengal and 
Ka.hindranarh in Clearing the Bengali 
••■hor: .smry and in c.staM;shing (me of 
rile vaii.^.-St p^rit.dic.i! ICeviews may be 
regarded as one of the Fathers of thi§ 
r\-pe of literature, 

^ U L i I r.\K 101 > as his achieve- 
ments are, this tribute to his 
irwiihaw must Paso its homage primarily 
on his lyrical genius and (.m his qualities 
a.s a. mOodiuLis singer of the joys and 
serrows of man. He saw life vSteaddy 
and interpreted it as few in the West 
haw succeeded in the present age. We 
who are dittidenr in expression of per- 
stmal opinions have recourse to the 
mony of A. C. Bradley and W. B, 
Voats on their first introduction to his 
works through the agency of Rothen- 
srein ; but at a moment like this we 
may pluck up courage, boldly place him 
on the height of Olympus to which he 
belongs and bow our heads in silent 
adoration. 

-CourOwv.' All htdiiJ Radio. 


T A Ci O R M 


TMK .HA. 




"^lynTH the (kalli (){ Ralnn^lranalli, has closed one 
of IIk' world’s nosl siii^erb and unchallenged 
literary dictatorsliips that civilisation lias e\’er 
ikuowii. The Age of Pericles was brilliant but sliort 
lived* Wagil s lilerar>- etllorescence was ditnnied l\v 
the lustre of the Uoinan State. vSliakesi)eare’s sujire- 
iTiacy of genius in Idi/aliethan I'ngland was the 
sovran expression of lbs nation’s freedom and 
exj^ansion of wings, Inil e\en his jirimacy of i>lace 
was challenged b\- lesser lights in drama and poetr.w 
The age. of Tenn\son was the one ]Knallel we can 
think of in connection with 'ragore’s work ; it was 
long enough t<a clialU-nge comiuirison, but the bierar\- 
(hi'one of Pngland, e\-en in the height of Temi\'son's 
power, W'as disputed ]>>’ the rugeed X’el leiiieiiv'e ol 
P'O.iwniiig and the artistic brilliatii'c of the pie- 
Ra])haelites. I'agorL-’s work is c\en more reiiuirk- 
kl)le : because it succeeded sut)iemel>g without an\' 
ad\’entitioiis aidis ; in ^l»ite of the moinntnl settling ol 
*his countr>-’s i)olitical servitude, he lifted his liteia- 
tun.‘ e>ut of ih.e nit of a ])lo\'nk’ial elialee'l to Us pl'iv'e 
in the siin as one ol ilie world’s most giltedi 
literalnres. And he did this as its unchallenged 
master. W'ilh liis dei'mite emergence as a world |M>et, 
all his coiitempOi'aries, W(jrth\' as ihe>‘ were, .^liianl; 
into iiisignilic-nice. Nbibin Chandra, Ihharilal, wlio 
as lyrist was Tag<.)ie''s i/xeiti] daig Rvijani Kanta, 
Satyeii Dull, Akshav' liaral all willi lainarkable 
achievements to their credit -receded in the start) 
line and ga\e wa\' to tliis new Inminar)- of ait and 
song. I'Aeli tile new rebels who in the e\eliing ot 
'Tagore’s eureef, l)-<.)ke awa\' {roin hi.', eiicliaiiling 
si>ell ajkl s.ai.dil ne\\ bearings, began theii work 
al\sa>'s be len-reut in\-oeation t(; him as their 
Kavi^i'U rii . 
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licence of song do n<it attain this ont])Ut. 11 > 
and X’ergil do not stand comiiarison, — the worl 
Dante, Shakesjieare arul Milton all ate iiieagi 
\-ohime. 


An ontjait like this (.•annot (jb\-iousl\ ]k- 
in (itialil)', but e\'en the bitterest 'Tagoie-deti'act' 
and he had so man\' in his lifetime --grim patidi 
the old tradition who had ihi imperliiietu 

(pioting from his works and asking L'xamiiie^'s ii 
Cali’iitta rni\ersit>’ t(» “rewrite tiieiii in c': 
beiigali" — e\en the>‘ couhl not d.aia leject .i 
himself so frankl)' and freel) did lii^- jn\eni]: 
trasli. MaviU' KhtLi, one ol liis earliest mi 
l)la)s was in'^linc't with the 1\ ric ie\^h) oi ^ 
111 - literal')- /car i/t U’/ct l>lhn\u Sinlui 
('lie of ])is cliildhood's loT-^efies — lK)re the stall 
geiiius. His other earliei prt Mlucti"ns, ^litliougli 
weie marked b) a iwiliglil (»f e\pre->;<ai and 
lilKd witli “phantasmal doitots and leaden 
( les] tail's" , slio\\nig that liis soul w .k N't. I not 
tlu Woods of tile mind (Ills / / / i da \ -(f / <o/;, a i — i.'i 
!oi ihelllseK i.‘s a lU'W guallts, a^' \ et undiseo\ el( 


reiigali literal ill e. 


Nell in hi 


hi. 


'•(.riod *'1 d 


Tag(.)re’s astonishing output is part of the basis 
of this literal) siwereignty . Ih'om alioiil the age ol 
fifteen, up till a week ])elore liis death, he had l>een 
writing incessanl]\ . < )ne would ha\e thought that 

this lilerar) feciindit) would be fatal to a poet's 
reputation, but the astonisliiiig llniig ,ibout 'Tag,<.>re 
is that it not onl)' was not so, but on tin.- otiiei haial 
it flowered and fruited in a tlaatsaiid v..i)s, in an 
immense Nariet) of f(>nn and llieme. in Poetiw lie 
was sovereign maslet, l>ut lie louchetl excellence in 
mall)' other ffi'iiis. Drama, short storv', nox'el, jcuse 
poem, l)lanV verse even j»etleslrian ])rose he triect 
and gave to eaedi, new values in art and lyricism, new 
ways of rh)thm and soiiance -myriad shapes of 
beauty and c'oloui and iorm. 'Tagore’s work is a 
whole literatine b) itself. It c'annot \et be conpatted 
Ixow much Vie has actual])' written, l>ut even if tlie 
estimate be rated at three liundred tliousaiid lines 
verse (apart from his iirose), he can lie Ciisily 
adjudged as the world’s most prolific poet, Kven 


wl.ich dotiliiteiv ^et ill about and. viitc 

pl'odlU'eil t\N<> ‘Up^rb \oluille-' MdliU 

f : a gieat piav , ,1/ a h fa .//.,// ,/ wliudi . 

i^dogUeilt protest agaitwt t!k "ii 111 ol mac. 
ui) tliL- ancient j'amp.iii. ui mail'* uidi\idiiai lu 
his giealL^t iio\el ■./I'ga/cg, alid hi- biilliaiU 
ti'om kim-iii /\h( .s /o \ .! ; ( /of/// ,■ lugg naiii .i 

trating stud)' of tlu- So\-iet e.xpciiiikiu als*' I 
to this )*eriod And, most .mloni-iiiiig thing 
his last tW'i )e:lls belol'e Ills <katll ^\ele a, 
creati\e i»eiiod as it hi- spirit llaieil up i<>r . 
adieu. Ills I'uintiL' “h'lom l.ife’c hroiitiei 
/\('g SllujvUi "(hi tlk' bed <h Skklless’ 
.D'ogya “back to Health'’ were hi- la-t 
maiiitestoes again-t soriow and I'aiii, to -ueei 
which was to him s])iritual deatli, Here 
'Testament of his abiding lo\e for all life’- “it* 

I ipi.'nL-^s, 1 atlielles-' ' . 


^ ND yet with all this, 'Tagoie was no flash 
])an of beiigal’s iiilellev't. He wa- the 
and the crown of a long and honoured poetics 
lion. i.ove of Nature and C.oil was all ak* 
most distincli\e (luabt)' of the Bengali b iic li 
earliest ages. It not onl)' manifested itsell 
intimate passion of \'aislnia\'a romanticist^ 
Chandidas and \'idya])ali (»iiwards, but also 
-iin. . nrmanred miise of SaL'ia po 
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whose exaltation of the motherhood of 
K^H^r had its roots deep in the wonderland of 
Inal’s landscape, From the studied classicism of 
Hcloister where pandits intoned their agc-lon^ 
IS, to the folk music of the fields and the market 
, Tagore collected material for his muse* and 
,ed them with the ma>stic store-house (.)f 
la^lcrit song. He was also the inheritor of the 
^ersi -Arabic culture which for well nigli six centuries 


lad pulsed and moulded the life of mediaeval 
iengal. Mere the blue domes of Ispahan with their 
nagic moonlights of uncc;asing dalliance mingled 
vith the hard glitter of Arabia’s league upon league 
f (^hoing- S'.ind. Finally came Europe with its 
luMltude of influences, ])ouring into his soul, likt* 
he Waters of the open sea. It may be that Tagore, 
Ike others of his contemporaries, at first i)referred 
he heady wine of Europe to the more steadying and 
ourisliing food of her finer and wiser tradition, 
lut wliatever touched him, whether it was the tur))iil 
iolence of Hyron or the magic of Keats, the rapture 
f Shel le\’an song or the inchoate vehemence of 
Jrowning or tlie lo\eliness (jf lilt of the i)re- 
laphaelites, he had chastened all lii^ W'estern 
orrwing^ in the austere crucilde of lli^ lawieni 
isocline. 

"'Tagore was brought up iu the midst this 
onsplex of inlluences. It was an acK-anlage, in 
10 'great old house that lie was lir(,)uglit up in, that 
e itnbilied all these and was allowed t<» do so free!'.-, 
.fter a futile earl\’ effort iit scliooliiig, wliich in later 
fe he ve-membered alwa\'s with disgust, he learnt 
) look on, forward and bac'kward, and all \Na\'^, 
itimfitelN’, closel.e, re\‘erentl\'. He lo\e<l nature in 
S mo^t iulimate* moods, but he ne\er retireil to its 
)littlde>, unless it be for gathering strength t<,) come 
ack fnr work and efl’ort and reform. He loW;! 
lankind e\ eii more than nature he lo\ ed this eartlr 
ith its iiiNTiad lights and shadows, and i.lainl\ 
referred it to the cold flawless purit.v of Heaven’s 
athlji’as s. He l>rought Nature and man most clo^el^ 
»g^^er and read in each other’s ways alwa>s some 
'Vel^ analogues. All the fur.v (.>f nature’s teim>ests 
a^’pmiied for him in a mist of tenderness. 'I'lie 
•aaileMi and the tumult of the Ocean’s wa\es liad 
»r the iieaving tenderness of a mother’s love, 

htlg^lie priiiiex'al Sea was to him the W’orUl’s Eirsi 

othier. 


JUT a])arl fiuiii these reactions to Nature, d'agore 
derived from his cosmopolitan u])bringiiiu a rich- 
‘SS of coiiimuiiitN'-life which lie utilised to the lull 
r tJie )»enefit of hi.s couulr\'’s literature. He brought 
pie ser\‘ice of liis Muse ail the \‘aried currents 
world’s experiences and lescued his own 
tigl^e, from what had liilherto been its nu^si 
-stilietiv’c blight, its maddening nu)notc*ny of 
eme* It is the fate of some peoi)les tliat the>‘ ma\ 
.ve ricliness of experience but tliat their tongues 
e dtUnb. It was the fate of Ik-ngal, Uiwvcvcr, 
im-T iigore came to rule in her literary firn lament, 
at^|pe could expreSvS herself, and do it well, but 
'ae|T»e bad little to ex]>revSS. Tagore ga\ e to Hengal 




A LETTER FROM 

PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU | 

a* 

DisiRici Jail, Df.hradun, ^ 



August IS, 1941 . 


A 

A-: 


.V7v dear Ainal. 

Soiucliinc hack I reccrccd yotit “ I'agore 
/iirlliday Special Suppleiiienl" and I 
apjirecialrd il I'cry much. It was a jene 
jirod act ion ■ Xow your second letter has 
arriiied asking me to send cont rihiitions 
lor “'J'ag(j)e Memorial .S'umhio". / am 
ajiaid that you do not iralise that a 
j.'crson con lined in prison has to live 
leilhin all maiiiin of limitations and 
redrirlions. Jnyieay I am not supposed 
to send (unt rihut ions to papers ar 
maga:.inr\ joi pnhlirulion. Even if there 
wdc no such hur. I would hesitate to do 
so liom piison, jor / cannot write within 
the narrow anihit oi nnnicroHs censorships. 
So / ciinnol \end \ou anything. 

.\l\ mind I'v.T.N ha(‘k to neaily ten years 
ago when I uir, i>i thi.^ ceiy jail and you 
a" ole to me jo) a for the “ (ioUle n 

liooi; oj / agorc' . I si'iil you then a jew 
•J lines. .1 tea liins. or many lines, of 
■** homul a pfiri'i nit ion or sanow now would 
,1' alnioO hi' an i m pei 1 1 nence to the niemory 
•; oj (.nriulre. When the tune comes. I 
suppii.^e / •'hall wiite about linn. 


il* 


• 1 ' 

♦t, 


) i.mi.\ sincerely. 
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'SilKl .\\i\i Homi-, 

Ak/zdo, {'.alcuiiii MuuKfjiul i.'Baicltt . 

Cali utlu, 

I hc nic.s.sugc Ikindii N'chiu had sent 
to the 'Cfoldcii Book of I agore ” is given 
lielow : - 

"For who huve grcm-ii up in the 

Td^orc tradition in India it is a little difficult 
to measure the great infiaenee it has e.xcreised 
on them and on the eLiuntry. / eannot venture 
to Jo so. Blit / wnsh to pay mx deep homage 
to one who has been as a heaeon light to all 
ol us. ever pointing to the finer and nobler 
.,speets ot iiie and never allowing us to tall 
tnlo the ruts which kill individuals as well as 
nalhois. Satioiialism . specially when it urges 
us to fight for freedom, is noble and life-giving. 
But often it becomes a narrow creed, and limits 
and encompasses its votaries and makes 
them forget the manx^sidedness of life. But 
Rabindranath Tagore has given to our nation- 
alism the ouiiook of internationalism and has 
ennelied it with art and music and magic or 
his words, so that it has become the full-blooded 
emblem of India's awakened spirit." 
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wondrous variety, and endowed her with matchless 
lyrical resources. Her care-worn song was born in 
the house of sorrow, — Tagore brought to it flashes 
of insi)iralion and joy. 

And not only this : Tagore has spanned for 
India the ages with his song. \’ery few other poets 
ha\e been al)le to do this: Goethe did tliis for 
modern Kurojie : he brought the chivaliw’ and 
heroism of the Teuton v>eop]es frcmi out of tlie mists 
of legend and fable, chastened them through contact 
with Christian ])urit>’ and classic poise, and brought 
to the modern si)irit a grateful sense of the continuity 
of its cultural heritage. And the i)oet who does this, 
desciwes well of civilisation. W'e speak glibly of llie 
East and llie \\*est and the sup])osed fundamental 
difTerences lK*tween them. Ihu these are nothing to 
the real chasm that exists Ivetween the ancient and 
the modern temper. That is the true di\ ide of culture 
— the contrasted altitudes of the ancient and llw 
un)deni ]»eo]>les of the earth, to life itself and to 
methods of a])proach towards its ])roblems. W'hat 
was tile ancient attitude towards man and society? 
Its anti(|ue religion was cliaraeterised ]>>• intimate 
comradeship between (lod and nuin. The ini^tiiie 
contents of its sim])le life jjulsed with blitbeness and 
re;>ose. Tliere was consecration and recolU'Ctedness 
— a 1 perfect jioise between tboughl and ex]>i essimi . 
The ancient mind, like llie ancient Slate, was limited 
an<1 c'o^e-knit : according to AristotU ’s cauMii, 
liounded b\’ ‘the limitation of human \-isi()n and of 
human ineTUorvk Thus the individual was im]K)rtant 
and Ins ]>ersonality unfolded itself unfetlerc-d and 
su]:'reine. 

Tile ti-niper of llie modern world is associated 
with the N'astness of its organisati<*n, tlu.- Ixaindless* 
ness of its collective freedom, :uid the almost limit- 


less iiossibilities of its opportunity. Here W’as a 
jo\' in being : a rebirth of the Sjurit of Wonder 

Put the chief difTerence lay in the charactei 
mental niakeui]) of the two worlds. Pater in 
PUUo and Plafonism has set out this contrast 
words that wall live for all time : “The sceptic 
of tile modern w’orld, beset now wdth in.siine si)ec 
tive figments, has been an a])i)cal from the pre 
ce]'-tions of the understanding to the authority of 
senses.” ‘AVith the (ifeeks”, as we may say frr 
ancient ])eoi)les generally, “vvho.se metaid: 
business was then all to do, the sceptical actioi 
tile mind la\- rather in the direction of an a)» 
from the anTirmations of sense to the authorit; 
iK'wh- awakened reason”. It is thus that the uU 
reaction against Science in the jireselU age is (lit 
tile recoil of the si)irit from the shackles of \ 
i'>tablishe<l Reason. 

It was for I'agore to adjust for his race 
ci\'ilis:Uinn the conflicting claims of Science-grom 
Reason on iIk niw hand and <»f Idealit>' and Pa- 
on the other. Ill his religion, he vepn )tluced 

comradshi]' and iiitimac>’ of the N'edic altitmk 
his conce]»tion (tf liis Jira}i Ihviita as Sakli. 
friend. Ilis ]toetr\- represents the union of 
Romantic spirit with its lngli adventure, its xai 
its ll(•^talgia for uiifollow e<l wa\ s, Us thiill^ 
whelming passion, its storms ami tliuiideis, will' 
e'hi'-sie' anslenlN' o| outline of the aiiti(jue life, 
epic grace and poise, the Se.reiiit\' of its ideali^ii. 
ralion:ilit>- ailt] exilnt, the perfei^'t e<iui\ aleiux* 
thought and expression, In the/ liteMaluie- of P 
'baeore' will tlius leinain a supreiiielv ie]tresenl 
ligiu'e signituMiit of its 1 eiiaissaiic'e aiul voicin 
loftiest dleaiii. 
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FOUNTAIN 

of 

YOUTH 

By 

KAI.TDAS NAG 



RABINDRANATH is no morel 
iJ 

The departure of Rabindranath from 
midst was not sudden but it came 
l^^unning blow to us who had grown 
hjljthe prodigal gifts of his poetry and 
We feel as if we are cut off 
the source of his joyous creation, 
thus we are guilty of an unconscious 
phemy to the Poet, who was the 
-long champion of Ananda, So many 
US are dazed at the glory and variety 
the scintillating gems of the Tagore- 
isury, and our heart is full of agonis- 
l^titudc, 

Gratitude? Are we already thinking 
Wtial repayment of our debts to the 
Iter? Could wc, who had the privi- 
> of seeing him and touching him, 
[et that he did not count on our re- 
toent but hoped for our renewal? 
,^g of the triumph of Eternal Life 
Eternal Youth and symbolised 
v||eme through his great dramatic 
l|||n Phalgiini ~\hQ “Cycle of 
staged by the Poet quarter-of- 
l^ry ago. What a sublime apo- 
of Youth, what poignant cry at 
ijlnporary eclipse and what robust 
i -to the Eternal recurrence of the 
dwmotif in creation ! From the sob- 
[ darkness of the stage there 
f|0d the music of the twilight, of 
borderland of the Past and the 

I saw you with the light of 
these eyes, 

were far away from my 
ARifc when the lights have failed. 

may be, I shall find you 
in my heart''. 

» we settle down to accept Tagore 
glorious chapter of our past, let 


us try to realize what he means for the 
future. There is a forward urge in the 
whole gamut of his life and art. In his 
mortal existence Tagore defined the 
limitations (;f life with infinite variatioiivS 
but he never missed a single chance of 
affirming that wc can conquer death 
through the vicarious sacrifice of Love. 
To love is the great prerogative of youth, 
and Tagore, to hi.s last days, was singing 
hymns to Youth, “the New-C(/iner on 
whose pathway the New Age is ever 
looking wistfully" {\aha lataka). 

As a boy he was more a victim than 
a subject of education, and he dreamed 
of a New Education Fellowship in which 
the teacher and the taught would co- 
operate in joyous creation and re-crea- 
ti(.n. Forty years ago when he started 
his school at Santiniketan, he had little 
support and less funds. But his indo- 
mi table youth drew around him a group 
of young teachers like the poet Satish 
Chandra Roy and Ajit Kumar Chakra- 
varty, who offered their best and evoked 
the best in that educational colony. On 
the untimely death of the former, Tagore 
made the following significant observa- 
tions : “He (Satish Ch. Roy) was bare- 
ly nineteen, but he was born with a 
luminosity of soul. In him the spirit 
of renunciation was a natural product 
of an extraordinary capacity for enjoy- 
ment of life'’. 


rjlHB POET was already forty when 
he started the school of Santinike- 
tan, and forty in those days was con- 
sidered to be rather close to the age of 
renunciation. Yet we all know that he 
was composing about this time the Chira- 
kumar Sabha (‘The Bachelors’ Club*) 
and the Kshanika (‘The Fleeting One’), 
which marked an epoch in the history 
of the love-lyrics of the world. Finan- 


cial worries, estrangement of friends, 
death wife, of a daughter and a son 
in quick succc-ssion, which might easily 
have unnerved any other person, trawh 
muted Tagore’s genius with the divine 
touch of suffering. On the eve of his 
fiftieth birthday, when we head the privi- 
lege of sitting at his feet for the first 
time, he had composed his play SarodoU 
.sgi' (Autumn Festival) and the deathless 
>( ngs of Giiunjuli. From his appearance 
at the great meeting at the Calcutta Town 
Hall when he read his paper on Abastha- 
oByabastha (‘The Situation and the Solu- 
tion’) on the 2v5th August, 190v®5, to the 
publication and staging of his famous play 
Achalayatan (1912), the Poet continued 
to attract towards him thousands of 
earnest youths who adored the poet be- 
cause he gave a new signifiance to their, 
lives enmeshed in ever so many trials 
and tribulations. Worshipping him while 
we were school boys, we had the rare 
privilege of coming into closer and 
closer personal relations with the Poet- 
prophet ever since our invitation to 
participate in the Fiftieth Birthday Cele- 
bration at Santiniketan (May, 1911). 
Our senior friends and guides in those 
days were Charu Bandyopadhaya, the 
novelist ; Satyendra Nath Dana, the 
poet ; Ajit Kumar Chakravarty, the 
critic ; Sukumar Roy, the artist-humour- 
ist and so many others who are no more. 

I remember with gratitude the service® 
rendered by them in helping us to under- 
stand the Poet and his great mission. 
Of our friends of College days, I 
remember in this connection Prasantg 
Chandra Mahalanobis and Amal Home, 
among others, for they were living and 
moving Study Circles on Rabindranath; 
so was our friend Jivanmaya Ray. 
Every book, every play, every song of 
the Poet would then rouse u$ now to a 
passionate discussion and again to a 
silent communion in the atmoftphere of 
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the Poet's ineffable music. The Poet was 
generous to a fault. He not only suf- 
^ f fered us to intrude upon his hours of 
creative writings (we were too young 
andftoo greedy to be discreet) but like a 
real Patriarch, he shared with us his 
dreims and melodies. Till his last days 
he retained that rare tenderness for and 
confidence in youth, and not only of 
hisrown country but of the vast world 
uf youth abroad. Many will bear testi- 
mony, from their personal experience, 
10 what I have said above. So 1 con- 
fine my remarks, in the closing portion 
of this brief and inadequate homage, to 
the Poet’s relations with the youth-world 
out$ide India. 

the little school of Santiniketan wa.s, 
ar the end of the last war. being 
slowly but steadily transformed into an 
unchariered University. On July 3, 
1919 the nucleus of the Visva-Bharati 
was formed when the department for 
advanced study in Indian literature and, 
later on, in Tibetan and Chinese, was 
opened with Pandit Vidhusekhar Sastri 
as its head. The Poet published his 
“The Centre of Indian Culture”, and 
sailing away (May 11, 1920) to Europe 
surprised me in Paris, where 1 had gone 
the same year to prepare my thesis 
under Professor Sylvain Levi. Prof. 
Levi came, as we all know, as the first 
guest-Professor of the Visva-Bharati 
formally inaugurated on December 22, 
1921. But before that the Poet served 
with rare courage and inspiration the 
cause of international understanding in 
the West through a series of lectures 
opening with “The meeting of East and 
West”, which created a stir in the soul 
of the youths of post-war Europe. In 
spite of the so-called Treaty signed at 
Versailles, we all felt that War and not 
Peace was the pre-occupation of the 
makers (or unmakers) of post-war 
Europe. 

Romain Rolland, the immortal crea- 
tor of John Cliriatopber, was eagerly 
seeking to establish personal contact 
with Rabindranath, who met Rolland in 
Paris on April 17, 1921. If these two 
great prophets of the East and the West 
were allowed to develop their programme 
of internationalism, then, possibly, 
Europe and the rest of the world might 
have been spared the carnage and ruin 
of the present war. But, alas, things 
were allowed to drift ; the so-called 
League of Nations degenerated into the 
diplomatic anti-chamber of big nations, 
and Tagore and Rolland pronounced 
thefr fateful warnings in vain. 

In April, 1921, I migrated for a while 
with Prof. Levi to the University of 
Strasbourg in Alsace, In that border- 
A# rfimtttAA And Oermanv 1 realised 


for the first time the significance of the 
term frcres-ennemles (brother-enemies) 
coined by Rolland. Granted goodwill 
and adequate •support to master spirits 
like Tagore and Rolland, the enemies 
could possibly have been transformed 
into brothers. But the opposite was 
the case, and the Western world is pay- 
ing the penalty for it. While millions 
were squandered through the League uf 
Nations, the admirable programme of 
Intellectual Co-operation in the form ')f 
Tagore’s Visva-Bharati, failed to receive 
the financial support from any leading 
international organization of the West. 

rpHE 60th Birthday ol the Poet was 
celebrated quietly in Switzerland. 
But there were meetings in honour of 
the Indian poet in all the countries ut 
Europe which he visited. The youths 
of Germany as well as of France forgot 
that they were enemies when they re- 
cited the poems of the Master, and I have 
witnessed “scenes of frenzied hero- 
worship” which marked the meetings of 
the youth of Belgium and Holland. 
France and Germany, Scandinavia and 
Czechoslovakia. Before he left Paris 
for India ijuly. 1921), the Poet had the 
satisfaction of receiving for his VIsva- 
Bbarati a valuable library of French 
classics and Orientalism through the 
Indian merchants of Paris led by Mr. 
S. R. Rana. The last great function 
was his reception at the Swedish Aca- 
demy of Stockholm, which conferred cm 
him the Nobel prize in Nov. 1913. The 
memory of those days was recounted 
by another Nobel Laureate. Selma 
Lagerlof, who communicated the folk)w- 
ing to us when we were publishing 
The Gfflden Book of Tugorv on (he 
occasion of the Poet's 7()th Birthd.jy : 

“When a shall dawn—ihai day, 
so distant, so ardently kmged for 
when life has reached its i^oul 
when the final harmony is attained 
and the old dream of Paradise has 
become a reality; then will the men 
of that time remember the Indian 
seer as one arnon^ those who pre- 
pared the happy future, as one 
among those who, with invincible 
hope, uprooted the poison-plants of 
hatred, to sow in their stead the 
apples of Love and the roses of 
Peace". 

Alas ! the dreams of Tagore and 
Rolland, of Selma Lagerof and Madam 
Curie came to be frustrated before their 
very eyes by the tragic race in rearma- 
ment for twenty years behind the 
facade of disarmament. If only the pro- 
phetic warnings of Tagore and his peers 
were listened to In due time, then the 
harrowing human sacrifice of tcnlay 


might have been averted. 1 cannot Uir 
get the faces of thousands of young niei 
and women of Europe from Scandinnvi: 
to Italy and from France to Russia, 
listened to the voice of the great India 
Pacifist, and hoped to live up to Tagore 
ideals of Harmony but were sacrifice 
by the politicians of their respectiv 
countries on the altar of the God > 
War. Yet in the very process of dytri; 
human beings continue to hope, and 
have seen so many half-dead, mutilnit 
cx-soldiers of Europe reading with tea 
in their eyes Tagore's poems ever po r 
ing to the region of “immortality 
the very heart of death”, as he sang 
his Balaka. which I had the privilege 
translating into French at the requi 
(d Mon. Rolland, in collaboration w 
his friend, the French poet P, j. jou 
(Paris. 1924). 


THEN Tagore started the H 
experiment in Asia of an Ini 
national University through his Vis 
Bharati. not a single international fo 
dation of P.urope or America considc 
if worth while to offer him even 
modest subsidy. To the credit of ir 
vidual youths however, 1 must say 
should be ntned that Mr. L. K, Elmhi 
a young Englishman and his Ameri 
wife Mrs. Dorothy Elmhirst, out of tl 
spontaneous love for the Poet and t 
faith in his mission, made annual 
of Rs. 50,0(K) - for the developmen 
(he rural welfare centre of Srinike 
The suffering of the toiling million; 
India's villages moved Tagore not 
to compost* some ot the noblest po 
and short stories, depicting the lili 
the down-trodden, but also to devot', 
his surplus earnings to the amelior. 
of their condition, His passionate 
active sympathy for the subme 
humanity found the noblest expres 
in his Letters from Russia publishe 
his return from his grand receptio 
the S(.>viet Republic. The most ti 
ing document of that period was 
picture in which Tagore, the Tolstc 
India, is seen, ‘mobbed” by the chi 
of the Pioneer's Commune in Mo 
(1930). 

Poet Laureate of Asia 
nut and did not forger the 
generation uf Asiatic youths, 
his way to and from America the 
visited Burma and Malaya, Chin; 
Japan. In 1924 he received the 
formal invitation from the Chinese 
pie through their accredited leader 
Chi Chao. Privileged to accui 
him on that historic tour, I obs* 
with my friends Nandalal Best 
Kshitimohan Sen, how here in th 
East, as in the West, Tagore’s m( 
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|||^ an inspiration and a warning. 
Hpated admonitions to Japan are 
LInwn. His criticism of the Slav- 
of the West by the Chinese 
first antagonised ihe student 
of China but we watched 
i iJplR.own eyes how they gradually 
the profound significance of 
message so that Dr. Hu Hsi, 
uncrowned King of the Chinese 
h (n«^ the Chinese ambassador in 
hlngt^n), came to be one of the 
nt admirers of the Poet. Since then 
ibliCM China has looked upon 
)re’i.;!|^*ili*^iketan as a place of pil- 
age, '^here they have established 
adflibjable Institute of Sino-lndian 
lardi, ',the Cheena-Bhavan under the 
ition of Prof. Tan Yun Shan. I found 
most of his books translated into 
ish were re-translated into Chinese 
Japanese. In other parts of Asia, 
progressive in the publishing line, 
thoughts of Tagore permeate the 
i-grouj^s with a mysterious facility. 


The youths of Indonesia and Indo- 
China know and love India through 
the books of Tagore. We saluted him 
as the Purodha of our Greater India 
Society, for, apart from his literary con- 
tributions, he was the real pioneer of 
the Greater India movement, personally 
leading his mission of culture through 
Java and Bali, Siam and Cambodia, 
China and Japan and even beyond, 
right across the Pacific to the North 
and to South America. 

Of the Islamic countries of the Near 
East he visited Egypt, the veritable 
centre of Arabic culture, whence came 
a rare collection of Arabic books, a 
gift of King Fuad, to Visva-Bharati 
(1926). In 1932 he visited Iran and 
forged the cultural link between Iran 
and India by welcoming the young 
Persian poet Poure Daoud. Thus, t(< 
prepare an exhaustive bibliography of 
the translations and adaptations of Tagore 
in the various literary languages of Asia 


will be the most formidable task before 
the future historians of modern Asiatic 
thought. Men and women of Young 
Asia as well as of Young India are 
facing a new orientation in their out- 
look because of the poetical and spiri- 
tual legacies left to them by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

I^HFORE taking final leave of us the 
Poet-prophet sounded another 
warning through his ’“Crisis in Civiliza- 
tion” pronounced on his 81st Birthday. 
The world was sufficiently gloomy then, 
and it is decidedly gloomier to-day, when 
we do no longer see his face beaming 
with Hope and Joy, Whatever trials lie 
ahead us, we can never forget that 
he revealed to us the “joy that is in 
commonalty spread”, He discovered 
for us tfie Fountain of Youth, which 
dares to look beyond death towards 
immortality. 

Tagore is not dead, victory 10 Tagore ! 
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ACjCEE 


AT OXfOET 


By 


SHAHID SIHIRAWARD^ 


J'N 1913 when Ralhndraiiath 
Tagore received the Nobel 
Prize 1 was a student at Oxford, 
111 those days we were not many 
Indians, but we had anionkiSt us a 
fervent, energetic band of yoiiiie; 
men, passionately patriotic, iiv 
dined to the extreme brand of 
nationalism and intolerant of 
moderation in all its forms. 
Scientific Marxism, the creed of 
the modern Oxford Indian, was 
unknown to us, though we also 
called ourselves socialists, meaii' 
ing by socialism, in the manner 
of many contemporary Indian 
nationalists, a liberal looselv mysti- 
cal devotion to the idea of the 
Motherland. It was in 1912 that 


this grou]) took o\er the Oxford 
Indian Clul), a vague institution 
foi' tua and cakes on a Sunday 
afternoon founded some time pre- 
viously by liar Dayal, and trans- 
formed it into the Oxford Majliss, 
which became not only the centre 
for all kinds of revolutionary 
deliates at Oxford, but a yiowerful 
organisation iiimn which, liecause 
of our habit of voting solidly, 
depended the revSults of the elec- 
tioir for the jiresidentshi]) of the 
Oxford Union. To our meetings 
there came all the prominent 
orators among the students of 
the University, who sought our 
aiijiroval and suffrage by tetnpering 
their views on India according to 


our liking. We had in 
Ijecome a force in University 
tics, and Oxford Indians of 
time were very conscious of 
l)osition as they sauntered c 
the High after dinner and 
changed uncomplimentary reii 
and often blows w'ith liw 
students, who would reply to 
anti-British vslogans by 
them to go back to their 1 
country. One can understar 
what an extent there wa^ 
increase in our self-o])ionioi 
insolence when the rumour 
to our ears that the highest 
in literature was going U 
awarded to one who l>eloug( 
us. It is difficult now for r 
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S ure the elation and the 
Y of those days, but 1 still 
jjttapnber distinctly that look of 
^Wj^diich was in inv landlady’s 
yi^i^iwhen she brought in the 
with the inorning 
containing the scoop, of 
/hilih we liad come to Icnow 
earlier from 'Mullickda’’'^' who 
isd. somehow already met the 
i'agores in London. Outwardls' 
^e, of course, took this sudden 
ise ill our status for granted, l)Ut 
mii&t confess to a sense of relief 
hisfc;d for the first time, after 
:en|iiiries, the India in whose past 
freatliess we ])rofoundly believed, 
vithout having much knowledge 
ibout it, had been placed oiu\ 
igain on the maj) of the world, 
fin then we Indians were being 
ooked ui)on as the- degenerate 
lescendants of those who had 
tomposed the Vedic hymns (in 
d^axaMiiller’s translations), or 
naki^-channers or thecjsoidiisis or, 
t l^t, terrorists from the hanks 
►f.ifc? Ganges, 


1^ atu ashamed to sa\' that owing 
to defectis'e uphringing I was 
lien, as r am now, ignorant of 
letilgali excel )l of the most 
ebased kind, and so 1 had heard 
dth a certain aiiioimt of scepti- 
ism of tile grevit [(Oindarity of 
‘agore’s verses, which were lieing 


there and who described it to us 
in glowing colours. This was 
Apiirva Clianda. After Santi- 
niketan he had gone to the 
Central Hindu College at Benares 
and had come up to Oxford with 
a numl^er of young men from that 
institution. 'Hiey were all vege- 
tarians, e.xtremely devout, long- 
haired and soft-s])oken . During 
week-ends their number would 
become larger by the arri\‘al from 
Camliridge of similar young men, 
notable amongst whom was vSri 
Frakash whom I came to know 
\Nell afterwards, and it was s-aid 
tlielii that in the earl\- morning 
the\' gathered under a trc?e and 
chanted \'edic hytniis. I did not 
beliew tkere was ar!\' vestige of 
tnilli ill all this except that they 
all li\‘ed in a Inaist* in W’ellington 
Square and that behind locked 
iron-railings there actually was a 
tree in that square. Xolwiih- 
standing, with that thoughtless 
irresrionsibility, which is the 
charm and tlie ihosl irritating 
qualitN' of Oxford uiulergraduates, 
I too heli)ed in the diflusion of 
this legend. The <tnly thing 
’.'.'hicli might have sustained the 
story was that Ai)iirva with a 
lieatitic expression had the halht 
of half-reciting and lialf-chanting 
a lew of the ik)et’s songs and we 
used to see in them ihiough our 
bairning imagination a ideality 
such as newer was on land or sea. 


the l>oots of British imperialisni. 
For, in those days if one thing we 
hated alx)ve everything else, it 
wars experience. Naturally Indian 
public men in Iinglancl used to 
dislike us, because of our bad 
name, yet they always came, 
ahiiost afraid of annoying us by 
refusing our invitation, which 
would usually be entrusted to me 
as I had develo])ed a gift for 
tieacherous blandishment. 1 used 
to arouse their interest in us by 
mock humility, jiretending that 
we were thirsting to lx.* taught, 
while all along I knew what fate 
awaited them once they walked 
into our parlour. I could give a 
long list of distinguished Indians 
who were tluis brought to Oxford 
!)>• me ; only one person tamed 
us, that was vSarojini Naidu ; 
another was consistently olKiurate 
and th:it was Jinnah. Ivven in 
those days he was a difficult 
person. vSo it is (juite intellige- 
aitk-, if, given our re])Utation, we 
weiL* a little afraid that the Poet 
miglit not acce])l our invitation. 
I was asked to proceed to houdon 
and explain to liim, .should occa- 
sion ai’ise, that as far as he was 
coucenied, we liad transformed 
(atrseUes into a domesticated 
herd of antelo])es. Whilst I was 
casting and re-casting the speech 
I was to make, iK^sturing in the 
presence of my closest friends in 
ni\' rooms, two idrcumstances 


xngr I was told, ill ever>' \-illage 
onSlift in Pengal. Tlierefore to 
ie,f||is to those who first came to 
of him through ti anslations, 
le.'llrst renderings of his verses 
l.Jyglish, not oiil\' because of 
i^ir|Uio\X‘lt\' l)Ut for their liigli 
ik^iri||al liteiary flavour came as 
I" revelation. 1 must cou- 

i:SS^;;however, that during that 
dirsl^eriod not a little of that 


Init^nded appreciation of the 
.JM^-iiiitiated which I had for 
ma© J^et’s works w’as due to niy 
:li0WJiedge of the association and 
]i)Hji^ration wdth him of Uothen- 
qeSfiS vSturge IMoore and parti- 
Yeats, a name draped in 
1 1 It 'llincy wdth magic raiments. 
^ boji^S intiniketan I knew a little 
iKitoreVf That year among the new- 
at Oxford there was a 
piifi^larly chubby youth wdth a 

t eal of personal attractive- 
lio had been brought up 

nta Kumar Mullick. 


A])nrva\s singing not onl\’ took irs 
in, wliic'h was oassq as we liad no 
comj)etence excelit our entliu- 
siasni, but even Idiilip Heseltiiie 
who later on under llie name of 
Peter W arlock made such a nanw 
for himsell in I'diglisli music. 


^HK Oxford Majliss used to 
invite all proniiiieiit Indian 
politicians, who hai)pene<l to be 
ill Ihigland, as well as a great 
many Itnglish public men with 
interest in India. In fact, it was 
a loved game of ours to get hold 
of a well-known Indian ])olilical 
leader, cajole and flatter him, 
lavish liospitality iirK)ti him, invite 
him to the Majliss meeting and 
then skin him alive, proving 
to him that he was a worthless 
worm, w’ho, iiispite of his 
nationalistic pretensions, had done 
nothing else all his life but lick 


made in>‘ task easier. Firstly, we 
heal’d that the Poet had already 
been invited by Manchester 
C'ollege to come and address a 
gathering there and that he had 
coiiseiited. vSo I liad only to 
retiuesl him to divide his time 
Ijetweeii tliem and us wlien he 
cj.iiie o\-er. v^econdlvq the Poet’s 
son and daughter in-law w'ere 
\isiting Oxford and some of ns 
wer^‘ ask’ed by ‘MulHckda' to 
liuiclieoii to meet them. 

Mullickda’ was the doyen of 
the Indian student community not 
only in years, but also in materia] 
prosperity. He did not live at 
college or in digs, as all of us did, 
but in a large lK)arding-hotise on 
W oodstock Road, w’here, according 
to report, ho wais being cruelly 
rooked. He was the naivest and 
best of men, exceedingly generous 
to all of us, paying up oitr debts 
and spoiling us with gifts. 
Nevertheless, his lunches were 
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extremely boritiR because of that 
flair of his, which he has retained 
till this day, of gathering round 
• an abundant table men and 
womcm llie most incompatible in 
taste and teinperanient. He was 
already promulgating some sort 
of a philosophic doctrine of his 
own backed hy lavish hosi)itality 
and no wonder in that city of 
large leisures he was drawing to 
hmiself ])eople of widely diver- 
gent types. lnsi)ite of the great 
afTection we all, and particularly 
L had for him, I acceihed his 
invitation with an inward fear at 
the prospect of being wedged in, 
as had happened l>efore, l)etween 
a lean clergyman from Puse>' 
House iKiil on saving my soul 
and the fast-extinguishing charms 
of the widow of a defunct ])ro- 
feSvSor. llierefore this particular 
luncheon turned out to be such 
a delightful surprise. Incon- 
gruous peo])le there certain! \- 
were ])resent but the grace of 
Pratima Devi and the sponta- 
neous urbanity of Kathi Palm 
gently smoothed down all tlie 
angles and for a short while we 
were lu:pi)ily enveloiied in the 
kindly ainiosi^liere of a Peiigal 
home. I shall always be thankful 
to ‘Mullickda’ for the o])i>orlu]nty 
he gave me of knowing these 
noble persons for whom ni\' ri'ffec- 
tion has since then ever been on 
the increase. Coupled witli the 
gratitude which 1 like many others 
.feel towards tliein for their un- 
changing kindness and goodness 
is my great admiration for tliat 
'line and rare talent for decorative 
art on the stage whicli makes 
Pratima Devi iiniciue among our 
artists. 


arriving at Paddington 
vSlation I look a taxi to 
Chelsea v\liere the Poet and his 
^ suite were ])utting up in a big 
house. J was introduced into a 
large-si'/.ed r(K>in where 1 first saw 
.the Poet. He was sitting on a 
xiivan and along the walls there 
were many chairs occupied by 
men and women, Indian, British 
.and continental, who sat in rapt 
, silence, as in ,a prayer-hall. In 
one corner of the room an 


Poet’s head in clay whilst in 
another a fierce young man, a 
Pole perhaps, tvas sketching, as 
I saw from a corner of my eye, 
the fine folds of his robe. The 
windows were w'ide-opeii on to 
the Embankment and I do not 
now' remein]>er if incense was 
burning in that room, l)iit if it 
was not, it ought to have Ireeji 
because the atmosphere was so 
charged with aw’e and admiration. 
i\Iy visit w^as formal as the Oxford 
programme liad already Ixxm 
fixed U])oii by Rathi Balm. Dis- 
concerted as I felt at the collusive 
silence of the idacc, I was a little 
relieved at the thought that the 
invitation I had l)ronght need not, 
by beriag communicaled in words, 
strike a harsh note in that .still- 
ness. At that time I thought that 
the Poet’s iimnobililN’ and his 
closed eyes were due to his losing 
for the artists in the room, but 
since I ha\'e understood ]>etter for 
he possessed the rare quality of 
being al)le t(j withdraw within 
himself at will and re)a])se without 
efiorl into the statuesque. 'J'hat 
cai)acity for complete aloofness in 
the midst of conlaeis, tlial sudden 
communion with the inner life in 
the interxals of s]>(.)ken words, 
that faculty of abstracting oneself 
fr(.nii one’s surroundings, lie 
shared witli the i>roi)hets and the 
\isioiiaries. Sucli men one mav 
come to know \’er>' well and \'et 
iKwer be familiar with. I have 
.Seen him later once in Paris after 
a li\el>' c:onversatiun in a com- 
l.)an\' of whicli he was the ver\‘ 
soul, for he could be luimorons, 
pluN'ful, almost cliildlike, chill 
into a beautiful stone iiiellow’ed 
with age, making me think of 
w'hal IJammnralii would have 
looked like had that great Balw- 
lonian law giver ever the chance 
of being modelled b\’ a Grecian 
master. On that occasion 1 was 
maliciously amused to see the 
consternation of the charming and 
cxulierant Comtes.se de Noailles, 
who w'as si>onsoring the exhibi- 
tion of tile Poet’s ])ain tings in 
Paris and was treating him Ixfore 
all the assembled artists and 
writers as her special preserve. 


J am not sure who was the presi- 
Mailittc that vear. 


whether it was Shaheed’*' or 
Sankar Roy, but he was oi s 
stature, for 1 remember how^ 
Poet in his flowing robes Ik; 
large above him as he aC 
from the train at Oxford r 
Beside the entire Indian r(, 
on the platform there w^r 
number of English iieople u 
by Estlin Cari.ienter, vigoro is 
bearded, who was to i)e the f 
host. The arrangement wn^ 
our visitor was to dine that ; 
with the committee of the M 
at the Randolidi Hotel, bi> \ 
in my rooms the next nmr 
deliver Ids address at Maiiel 
College in tlie early aftenioo 
then attend the large rec^ 
the Majli.ss was giving him 
hired hall in the city. The 
of that morning we w'crc 
fixing u]> details, the most 1 
taut of which to us was to a 
to garland the Poet wli^ 
arrived by train. W’e gave, 
ru|)ting one another, iustn 
to the best florist at Dxfoia 
what kind of garland one i 
such occa.sion^ in India, ca 
supj messing the fact of the 
wire, which has lacerat<. 
breast of mans' a distin^i 
Indian, and wc were ]n 
that a suitable ol>ject wo 
delivered at the station ii 
(Jur horror can be imagine 
the jjresident turning 
florist’s assistant, who had 
breathless just at that vt. 
nient, unpacked the tliin 
tissue paper and held alof 
air liefore the l^’oeCs 1)0W' 
a funeral wreath, stiff i 
frame, decked with widt 
white flowers. 


O NE could not find a 

a hapi)ier set of \'oi 

as during that even ini 
l»rivate room at the I 

Hotel. The Poet was 

form. He w'as talking 1 
the time, commeiiting 
changes that had taken pi 
his lust visits to Eur 
spoke of India, now solei 
now j)layfully (we \’ 
intense about India to e 
l)articular mood of his) 

*The writer’s brother, H 
w g Sinhrii.wflrdv.-^HD.. C. 
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with comprehending 
i^wencc to our wild talks, in 
we attempted to outshine 
ii»iothcr. He ate little of the 
diSiffilthe menu of which 1 had 
rl^lpred after careful thought, 
was a little glad to see how 
te’""'^nished one after another 
hbae culinary inanities which go 
.nder the name of vegetarian 
ishes in England. Rabindranath 


the river where it narrows under 
overhanging branches. He sat 
stone-still all the while in his 
shining garments of white and in 
the noon-haze I fancied to myself 
Orpheus, sculpted on the ])row of 
some Hellenic boat, niirrorred in 
the waters of the Ionian seas. 


felt serenely i>eaceful as I hurried 
along after the meeting to catch 
up the fast-striding figure of 
Robert Bridges, who had come all 
rigged up in his full academic 
rol)es to do honour to the Indian 
poet, and walked part of the way 
w ith liini. Bridges did not speak ; 
he e\'ideJitly did not wish to share 
his inij)ressiotis with me. He was 
a curious old man, garrulous on 


/as a.great connoisseur of the fine 
hinjH of life, and also understood 
ooitiiood. In fact, he was not of 
who glorify their failing 
with reference to the 
ideals of our traditional 
'sceticisni. I have alwa\’s received 
ncoliragemeiit at his liands for 
ly frivolous advocacy of gastro- 
omy. I remember him once at 
antittikclaii as he sal reclining 
’n a low arm-chair and listcnud 
' 'ith smiling attention to a long 
'Shl^ion of mine as a glutton in 
laii^dands. He was so interested 
am told it was one of lho.se 
^ irfe’ occasions when he did not 
the meeting to be internip- 
‘‘ 'id for the sake of the evening 
^rayer, whicli it is customary to 
Ter’ there. 


pHE Poet came a little late to 
breakfast to my [dace the 
' >xt morning as he had lost Ins 
'^•ay in Christ Church meadows 
id "TR^as full of the eiicliatitnu'iit 
‘ .dSi|ford. His visit had taken 
during the summer term 
bedtjfci Oxford was in her most 
iiiontli with laburnums 
ingiag down in full liluoni and 
e l^ics on the old walls of 
lieges a mass of scarlet flame, 
a delight going round with 
,i!wn down the narrow lanes and 
n'->ng the broad stone ihorougli- 
g res fnd sliaring in his joy at the 
Mght of so much s;juandcred 
ii Only we were never 

L( .>t3^^'!^s his unusual ai)])earance 
I >i.:!rfi(ipEd a large crowd that 
la '^lb^d us about. That evening 
ogi/ L^dlady’s little dauglUer told 
(im i had seen me in the streets 
“leather Christmas. She did 
M t w’liat treasures he had 

ii into onr lives that year. 

« luncheon, propped up on 
mshioiis, he sat on a i)unt, 
ook him dowm that part of 


ONE thing I noticed that after- 
noon in the vast hall of 
Manchester College, crainful witli 
a brilliant and awe-insphud crow’d 
of professors, dons and under- 
graduates, that the Poet’s voice 
was ill-suited to large audiences. 
Even in private conwa'sation, 
when lie first spoke to me, T was 
struck by a certain discrepancy 
l>etweeti his appearance, on which 
nature had showered her most 
exiiuisite gifts of beauty and 
dignity, and his voice, which did 
not seem to belong to his magni- 
ficent exterior. In itself the voice 
was melodious and exfU'essive but 
it might have belonged to an\' 
one else. It possessed a fine 
timbre but lacked in tonality. I 
have ahva\'s wanted to ask nieni- 
l)ers of his household whether a 
voice like his was cai)able of 
being raised in discussion (.)r 
reprimand. f susi)ect, were lie 
ever moved to anger, which I 
doubt, he would probal>l> ein]>lo\’ 
the subtler instrunieiitj? of irony 
and humorous imiiiendo. I hoj)e 
the newly-baked fanatics of the 
l\>et will not accuse me of dis- 
respect towards him for these 
observations of mine, 'fhat would 
be very unfair !)ecause my love 
and reverence for him, since 1 
firsc met him, has bordered on 
adoration. I am trying with 
tHfficult>' to delve into ni>- menior\' 
and I am faithfully recording ni> 
first reactions to him Ix'forc more 
frequent contacts made me get 
usetl to his w'ays. 

I do not remember either the 
sul>ject or the gist of the Poet’s 
lecture ; I w'as too much under 
the influence of his enchanting 
personality, as he sat sliglitly- 
l>owed on his high chair reading 
out from a maiiuscri])!, detached 
and iiatriarchal, to listen to his 
words. M\' eyes have always 
given me greater pleasure than 
my ear. I know that evening I 


(X'casions and then suddenl>' 
.silent. When parting frutn me he 
asked me in that kindly curt tone, 
which was so cliaracteristic of 
him, to come to tea the next after- 
noon when he had invited Tagore 
to his hou.se. 


J^(.)BERT 13R1I)GES lived in a 
large Innise on a hill six 
miles from (.)xford. In thovSe* days 
tile road to it was long and diffi- 
cult and to come to him one had 
to tra\-er.se meadows, pa.ss by 
tan 11 steads and then climb a 
wa^oil witlun which ensconced lay 
his house. Thi> ga\a,‘ to each visit 
to him the flavour of a pilgri- 
mage. During his lifetime he 
liad already )>ecoine legendary, 
fhere were plent>' of stories about 
his whimsicality and crankiness 
and ihoiigh he was the kindest of 
men, as some of us Indians had 
occasi(.)u to kiujw , he had a repu- 
tation for l.K-ing abrQ])t and rude. 
(.?f all men I have met he acted up 
to the injunction of Christ to his 
Apostles to be wise as seri)eiits 
and liarmless as do\'es, He w ould 
often seen, like some large 
bird, ranging the hillside with his 
br<.)ad-brinimed liat closelv- set 
o\-er lus liead and his loose l>lack 
cloak tla])])ing behind him, He 
iarel\' came down to Oxford, and 
when he did, peoi)le would staml 
alx.)ut watching his tall figure 
slouching from the larger roads to 
the tiniet lanes. He sometimes 
htotal for lu)urs before a Ixiokstall 
ill the street, reading a book he 
h;id picked iij) unmindful of the 
v'row’d behind him. Me and 
Ralandraiiath Tagore were the 
two most beautiful old men I 
ha\e ever seen. And yet 1 
thought that afternoon when I 
saw them togther how different 
the>‘ were in the quality of their 
attractiveness. There was nothing 
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of the sage, rather of an over- 
grown schoolboy, about Bridgc\s. 
With his splendid face marked 
accurately with u’inkles, like a 
perfect autumn leaf, his health)’ 
complexion and spare figure he 
looked as one uho had alwa\'s 
lived the outdoor life in touch 
with fields and animals. There 
was manly energy in his large 
frame and even in his long un- 
kempt hair. In other ways loo 
there could be no greater con- 
trasts than he and 'J'agore and 1 
thought that there in that house 
for once, ph\’sically, the East had 
!net the West. For no r)oet in 
Eng'' and was so indigenous as 
I'ridges, so une.xotic, so classical!)’ 
free from the toncli of the Orient, 
And Tagore in jny eyes i\‘presen- 
led the melody, the abundance, 
the grace of the Jhisl ; to him 
Beauty came as she fowed tlown 
streams or awoke on the sprays 
of the bree/e-tf)ssed corn ; she 
came to him naturidly as the 
cherished one to her lover. 
W hereas to Bridges she was a 
burden ; with him tliere was a. 
constant struggle to reduce the 
conflict between language and 
mood to the counteri)oints of har- 
mony, to force Beauty into tlie 
fierce shackles of tone and 


rhythm, I know this is not say- 
ing all. There is probably no 
dee]) difference after all IxUween 
the Hast and the W’est, hut it is 
true that each moulds in its own 
imninei* human passions and tem- 
peraments. Anyw^ay, it is good 
that ]k‘auty has many moods ; 
she yields to him wdio fights for 
tier as to him who succumbs to 
her. 


J ha\’e seen Rabindranatli Tageu’e 
at Chilswell, Bridges’ home, 
twice, once then and about a 
do/.eii of years later. 1 cannot 
quilu disengage in ni)’ niemor)- 
the incidents of the two occasions. 
I remcnilx'r, however, one evening 
when the two sat together on a 
jutting hillock in tlie corner of 
the garden, wdiich conunands a 
superb \’iew of Oxford. In fact, 
in igi4, Bridges had once said to 
me that were rierinaiis e\’er to 
occu]))’ his house, what a worder- 
fill emjilacemeiit tliat hillock 
would afford to artillery reared to 
destro)' coiniilelely with one 
shattering shot tlie eternal 
beauty of Oxford. I'or it is tiue 
that from tlie bench on w'hich the 
two ])oets sat all tlie iigl)' accre- 
tions of modern Oxford were- 


hidden by rolling uplands and | 
could only vSee the proud tov,f 
and spires against the Sl:ll^■ 
Such must have been the \ i> 
of the lovely city that first In 
uj^on the sight of Erasmus im 
trudged along the road from , 
distant home to find in he, 
solace of faith tempered v 
reason. Tagore had come o\v: 
a hansom-cab and I wais 
I lack to Oxford on foot. Atu. 
had left, Bridges excitedly -1 
how that evening, more th;n 
could from his works, he 
come to understand Tagore’s 
spirit. Then turning l)rus(| 
he added : I'agore is an v 
ordinaril)’ good-looking iv. 
There is something unreal . 
him, something Assyrian, 
Asiatic. Do vou tliink he 
gold in his lieard ? Wli; 
suggested that it was the e 
of the sunset tliat had been 
ing on their faces, he brolu 
a loud schoollioy laug liter 
said ; \k)U cannot know 
\’anil)’ of poets. And stridi 
the mirror on the wall of hi 
stud)’ he carefull)' combetl 
his fingers liis hair and 
tousled b)’ the wind. 

I-iv with 

'' Chat li rail rlswhi, IJ4S 


0 THOU the last fulfiltnent of life. Death, my death, come and whisper to me l 

Day after day have 1 kept watch for thee ; for thee have I borne the joys and pan^s 
of life. 

All that I arn, that I have, that I hope, and all my love have ever flowed towards thee 
in depth of secrecy. 

One final glance from thine eyes and my life will be ever thine own. 

The flowers have been woven and the gat land is ready for the bridegroom. After the 
wedding the bride shall leave her home and meet her lord alone in the solitude of night, 
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ifferent Ways of Cookingr and Serving a Chicken* 

Ma>\ii(ny Brand, Re, 1-12, 

Sty reel pus from nil Countrios and as many ways of 
peving a different flavour, the essence of good cookery. 

»out Indian Chutneyc» Picklei and Preserve* vrith 
industani Vocabulary, Ri. 2*8. 

"idian Cuisine and Domeatic Economy. (Khana- 

itb ). Hv Constance A. /C. Gordon. Second Edition. 

1 . 

aldkl' and Cook, A Domestic Manual for India. By Mrs, 
k, Ti'ynple-W right. Third Edition with an additional 

chapter on Summer Drinks. Re. 1-8, 
read, Pastry and Butter-Making. By Miss Pearson and 
Mrs, Hyrde, Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Rt. 2-8. 

amp Cookery, All the culinary knowledge you want in 
cam,p. J^y Kildcer" . Re. 1. 
inttiilp and Pre*€n*ving* By Dr, S, K, Mitta, M,S.^ PH.D,, 
cononiic Botanist to Government . of Assam. 
I^^t rated. R». 2, 

Confections. 400 Splendi<l Recipes for Puddings, 

’ ®pid, Cakes and Sweets. Collected and arranged by 
.(mcia\ R*. 2. 

Mdtnical Cookery Book for India, By G, L, R, Sixth 
Edition, revised, improved and enlarged. (Nearly 
ready). Re. 7-8. 

‘ Foryday Menus for India. Arranged according to seasons. 
By IP. A'. Burke. B'ifth B'dition. (Nearly ready). Rs, 2. 
dian Cookery Book, The. .'\ Practical Handbook. English 
Edijtion. Rs. 2. Urdu B'dition for the Cook in Persian 

Character. Rs. 2. 

dian Curries, Soups and Sandwiches. By Cecilia Peel. 
Over 100 Recipes. Re. 1-14. 

ralid Cookery, A Hfimlbook of Cookery for the Sick 
RoO^ By Miss Pcars(nj and Mrs. Byrde. Part I- - 
Iny^Hd Drinks. Part IT — h'oods for Convalescents. 
111 Liglit Sweet-dislies. Re. 1. 
n^l^iMenus and Recipes for Camp, Home and Nursery. 
I.ucy Came. Second T^ditioii. Revised. R*. 2-8. 
and Gardent in India. A pra('lical guide to the 
of flowers and slirubs in all parts of India with 
Vipt'cial chapter ou the preyiaration and care of lawns. 
BIfifhtli Edition. Revised and edited l)y TP. Burns, D.Sc, 
^ Rs. 3-8. 

Management and Medical Treatment of Children 

.1^ and the Tropics. EiglUli Edition. Revised bv 
, E. II. Verc Hodge, B.A., M,l),, (Caniab), 

Fj^.C,P, (Loud.), LM.S. R». 7-8. 

jirevioiis editions of this well-knr)wn inedieal guide 
luma were edited by Ideut.-Col. \'. H. G.reen-.Xrinytage 
:h m^om the firesent Editor (V)llab()rated. 

UmS Vegetable Gardening. Winter and fsututuer, hills or 
plgins. New Revised Edition. (Tollan’s famous book 
reprinted and revised for the fifth time. Rs, 2-8. 


Familiar Flowering Trees of India. By /, ColthursU 
Numerous illustrations in colour and from photographs. 
Seeond Edition. R*. 5. 

Sweets and Ices and How to Make Them. A Handbook for 
Eadies everywhere, more partieularly those in India. 
By Miss Pearson and Mrs, Byrde, Third Edition. 

Re. 1-4. 

What and How? or, What to Have and How to Have It. 

By Miss E. S. Poynler. Second Edition. Revised. 

R*. 2. 

Birds of an Indian Garden. By T, Bainbrigge Fletcher, 
R.N., J'\L.S., F,IC,S., F.Z.S., and C. M. Inglis, 
M.B.CFV., F,E.S., F,Z.S, vSecond Edition. With 33 
Coloured Illustrations. Rs. 12. 

Mammals and Reptiles of India. Based on “Stemdale'i 
Mammalia.” New Bkiition. Edited and Enlarged by 
F. Finn, F,Z.S., M.B.O.U. With mativ lllustrationa. 
Ri. 5-4. 

A popular Natural JIi.st(;ry for the general reader. 
Canary -Keeping in India. Prac'tieal Hints on various breeds 
and how to render them profitable. By Isa Tweed, 
Illustrated. R*. 3-8. 

Butterflies of India. By Chas. B, A ntram, F.E.S. With over 
400 illustrations, reprodu(’ed from drawings by the 
Author. P|). xvi and 22b. Rs. 12-8. * 

Cow-Keeping in India. A simple an<l practical book on 
their rare and treatment, their various breeds, and the 
means of rendering them profitable. By Isa Tweed. 
I’ifili Ivdition. Revised. Illustrated. R*. 4-8. 
Handbook on Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Guinea-Fowls, Paar 
Hens, Pigeons, Rabbits, etc. By Isa Tweed. Illustrated, 
SeeoiKl Pklition. R*. 3. 

Poultry-Keeping in India. The care and treatment of 
various breeds and the. means of rendering them profit- 
able. By f.sa Tiveed. Thoroughly Revised, with many 
Illusi rations, 12 of whic'h are coloured. Sixth Edition. 

Rs. 4-8, 

Examination of Horses for Soundness. For veterinary 

SukUuiIs, Pr.act itioniTs and Horse Owmers. With a 
t'liapler on the Enw in relation to Horses, etc. By 
A. n. G. MacGregor, F.R.C.V.S,, LV.S. Pnncipfl, 
Brue^al Veterinary College. With 12 plates and text 
illustrations. Rs. 4-8. 

Guide to Examination of Horses for Soundness, for Students 
and Beginners. li>’ J. Moore, F.R.C.VCS., Army Vete- 
rinary Department. Second PAlition. Revised by 
Lieui.-Col, A. Sniiih, F.R.C.V.S. Limp cloth. Re. 1. 

Indian Horse Notes. Bv Major C . .Seventh Edition* 

Reprinted, 'rhoroughly Revised and brought up to date 
In an OlTu'er of iht* Civil Velerinarv Department. 

Ra. 1* 

Indian Notes About Dogs, 'fheir Dis,eases and Treatment. 

Bv Major C. - 'IVnib Edition. Revised. Rs* 2. 


NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 

• |hl»blams of Education in Bengal. With a I'oreword 
by i?r. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. By Ptobodh Chandra 

. Rs* 2-8. 

sa the Soil. Stiulies of tlu‘ Indian Cultivator. Edited 
Buryuc C.I.E., D.Sc., I.A.S., Agricultural Gom- 
Mliioner with the Government of India. R*. 2-6. 

on Contagious & Infectious Diseases of Animals 
i£%dia. New Fdition, 1941. Rs. 4-4* 
f 'lipdier to Hi* Son. * An Anthology of Soldier Verse. 
eSppiled by Major H. Hobbs, V.D, Re. 1-8* 

* iSe entire proceeds from the sale of this publication 
1 bi^iven to the War ITiiid. 

Harvest from the Desert. The Life and Work of Sir Ganga 

Ram, the Engineer, By B. L. P. Bedi, With illustra- 
trations. Rs. 3, 

Hindus and Musalmans of India. By Atulauanda Chakra* 
barli, .Author (;f Cultural I'ellowship in India. Foreword 
bv Sir Shataat Alnuad Khan, Litt.D. Introduction by 
ir. G. ]Vords:eorth. Rs. 2-8. 

Call It Politics? B\ ilu- Autlior of “Hindu.s and Musalmans 
India. ” Re. 1. 

Marxism and the Indian Ideal. By Brajendra Kishore Roy 
Clio'iodliury, Rs, 3. 

The Essential Unity of All Religions* By BhagaufUn Das, 
M..'\., D.Litl., iion. causa, Rs. 2. 

1 NOW 

READY 


issue, partly reprinted with Supplementary chapter & revisions up to 1941. 

Royal 8 VO, Cloth 515 pages, Rs. 15 

HE LAW RELATING TO ELECTRICAL ENERGY 

^ JN riNDIA AND BURMA 

BEING THE INDIAN ELECTRICITY ACT AND BURMA ELECTRICITY ACT. 

WITH ALL amendments AND CORRECTIONS. 

With a General Introduction, consisting largely of modem Electrical Engineering 
Practice, as applicable to Iiidjan .condit^ns, ^otes on clauses, extracts from 
other connected Acts, and Appendices consisting of THE INDIAN 

ELECTRICITY RULES, Model Forms &c. constituting / 

the only complete autherltative and up to 
date fully annotated work on the subject. 

by J. W. MEARES, C. 1. E.. F.R.A.S. M. C. E. 

Late Electrical Adviser to the Government of India and Chief Engineer, ' 

H^dtfhElet^tric Survey of India, 

CKER SPINK S’ CO. (1933) LTD. CALCUTTA 
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^he ^M.^riad-mmded ‘T^oet 


JpmS century, in its eagerness 
to enter the maw of eternity, 
lad barely learnt to toddle. In n 
nansion, — the far side of which 
vas washed l>y the waters of 
iangd j\fai as she flowed past the 
iresceiitshai)ed IJeiiares hank slnd- 
ledvWith numerotis flights of steps 
ttjd . above them spired fanelet.s 
iud fanes, — an Knglishinan was 
)emg shown a fly -shuttle hand* 
ootn. He was not clean-shaven or 
vith.only a moustache, as had l>cen 
lis- countrN’ineii whom I, then in 
he earl\- twenties and happening 
,0 be there, had theretofore met. 
3.is face, instead, had a generous 
reddish-ijrown in hue, U 
iuit^d his \'isage, gave it distinc- 
AoJJ,. Artists in liurope, I was 
:old in a discreet whisper, affected 
hat st\de. rainier he — It. lb 
Saveli was b\’ i)roression ; and at 
ie time the Principal of the vSehool 
rf Art in Calcutta. lie was on a 
l»rief visit to that ancient cultural 
entre. 


The fly-shuttle loom had been 
‘toUight fianii vSeandinavia l)y a 
Sinhalese Buddhist the Anagarika 
()hamii)ala — who had recentls' 
ettled in vSarualh to revive the 
Ickries of the “middle path” in the 
llji4 which it was originally 
It carried the [)aiuter- 
jjal’s mind from the (bulges 
> t^e llooghly liaiik. lie told us 
lxHl| a man of l)n)ad culture and 
ire i^ttaiiniieiits and el i arm who, 
)r years, had been seeking to 
Hew life into Indian haiidi- 
Kabindraiiath Tagore !)>' 
he was an uncle of HavelPs 
lost promising ])Upil Abaiiindra- 
ath: ^Tagore. P'or many years he 
l^eeii introducing hatid-looms 
■ i^jroved type in tlie cottages 




lis family estates that 
man>' liroad acres. I\ven 
that he, while still a young 
an, ^ had, with some relations, 
a stores in Calcutta from 
hic^ naught was sold that had 
op‘)t.^cn made in India- that was 

indranath Tagore had laeen 
Iping verse almost from his 



By 

St. NIHAL SINGH 


filled with lyrical l)eaut>' and 
infancy, the English artist went 
on. It was as inspiring as it was 
haunting melody. An artist in 
the broadest sense of the word, he 
had lieen IlavelPs and Ahanindra- 
natli’s niaiiistax' in the revi\al of 
the luistern traditions of art — in 
turning the youth of our country 
away from slavish, soul-destroying 
imitation of the West. 

vSuch was my first image of 
Tagore. 

II 

J^URIXCr the middle of October, 
iQo^S, I found niv'self in Cal- 
cutta. It was not my first visit to 
that city : but since I had been 
there before the metropolis — me- 
tropolis in the real sense of the 
term, for the capital had not yet 
been shifted to Delhi some subtle 
change had occurred. The streets 
and the buildings standing along- 
side them were, to be sure, the 
same as they had been. Not the 
current of life, howe\-er. It no 
longer flowed eveiil.v — sluggishly 
-almost impc‘recei)tilily — in a bed 
that had been fashioned for it In' 
outsiders. Charged with some 
force concealed lieneath the sur- 
face, it was sweeping headlong in 
the channel it had dug for itself. 

There was a i)uri)osefulness in 
the mien of the tiieti that I had 
not detected during my previous 
\’ i si t s . I nd i g n a t i o n — re se u t m e n t 

burning within their lireasts ga\'e 
a glow to their countenances. 
The Governor-rieiieral of the day 
— the Earl, later tlie .Manpiis, 
Curzoii— had tried to bend them 
to his will. P'ailing to do so, he 
had flung at them the taunt that 
they and truth would ever be 
strangers to each other. Followed 
the fiat for the bisection of Bengal. 


That ukase administratively parti- 
tioned the province : but it united 
the people politically. 

Only in India could resentment 
have found the exj)ression that it 
had done in Calcutta at that time. 
It had ushered in a movement of 
fraterni/ation. Men understood 
the need of standing shoulder to 
shoulder as they never had done 
before. In token of it they were 
t>'iiig to one another’s wrists l)its 
<.)f red and white thread that, 
through the ages, has, in our 
coimtr\', symlK)li/ed fraternal love. 

Ihnmlar Mati, lianglar ]al, was, 
at that fateful moment, ii])on their 
lips. The author of that .song 
instinct with i)atHotic fervour — 
Rabindranath Tagore — had been 
one of the prime movers in rous- 
ing, sbai)ing and guiding the 
emotional stream that soon hurst 
HeiigalX l)Oiinds and, sweeping 
o\ er tile entire Motherland, power- 
full\- affected life throughout 
Itidia. In this wise did I see tlie 
floodgates of emoton opened at a 
word from Tagore. 






JT might ha\‘e been the spring of 

I go;, or it might have t>een the 
summer. I cannot recoiled which. 
To Hongo-ku, the district of Tokyo 

wlu-re, suriounded by thousands 
<.)[ Jajiaiiese and non-Japanese 
students, I then dwelt, came a 
>'oiing Bengali. As I remember 
him he had just emerged from his 
’teens. His people, I was given to 
iiiulerstand, owned large landed 
estates and he had been sent abroad 
to make science the hand-maiden 
of agriculture. 

Rathindranath Tagore. —to name 
him — was the eldest son of the 
Roei of wiiom Havell had given 
me such a \'ivid iiniiressiou and of 
wliosc power to mo\’e people I had 
witnessed unforgettable demonstra- 
tions in Calcutta. He did not 
tarry long in Japan, but moved on 
to the United States of America. 
So did I, We met in Illinois, 
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where he had joined the vState 
University and 1 was in journalism 
in Chicago, as 1 had been in Tokyo 
and elsewhere in the Orient before. 
Through contact with him and 
later, uiwm my return to India in 
JMay, igio, with a cousin of his 
— vSlirimati vSarala Devi Choudhu- 
rani — the mental image tliat I had 
formed of Kabindranath l>ecame 
am))lificd — clearer. To it were 
added touches by Bhu]Kmdra Nath 
Basil and Rash Behari Ghosh, 
wliom I encountered in Simla in 
the summer of that year. 

A many-sided personality was 
Ral.)i Babuhs, 1 learnt. ^^dli1e 
managing pro])erty, he conii>osed 
verse, wrote and produced inlays, 
sang and acted, s])oke in public, 
contributed articles to literary and 
artistic jiuldicati.ons, off and on 
had one or anotlier maga/.ine of his 
own and thought nothing of filling 
it from cover to ewer with notes, 
articles, ixieins, humorous skctelU'S, 
stories, no\’ellettes and serials from 
his oAN'ii pen. He was a teacher, 
too, himself taking elasses in an 
educational institution tliat he had 
oi'>ened on Ins father’s estate, 
Santineketan, in Bolpur, a village 
in western Bengal. 

Love of the land of his birth 
ever tugged at his heart-strings. 
He felt keenly the humiliation 
of jiolitical subjection. His soul 
writhed under the shame of it. 
l-’laintive notes at times issued 
from his lyre. This mood seldom 
deiiressed him for long, however ; 
for depression drugs the facmlties 
and devitalizes them. Conscious 
of his people’s potential strength, 
his creative force lifted up liis 
drooping siiirits. 

At the moment of which I write 
Bhupen Basil was wroth at Rabi, 
whom he accused of deserting Cal- 
cutta and immuring himself in 
Bolpur. That was just tlie lime, 
he said, when they could not 
dispense with the Poet’s j.iresence 
— his active, incessemt help. He 
should have been with them to 
light up the gloom of the iiolitical 
movement — to pull the people, with 
the power of his lifting jioetry and 
forceful prose, out of the morass 
of depression. 

Bhupendra’s soul was filled with 
indignation at the fetters that were 
being forged on the legislative 
anvil at Simla. If he could have 


liad his way he would have had 
Rabi cea.se wooing the muses and 
throw himself headlong into the 
struggle. 

Rasli Behari Ghosh seemed to be 
of the same mind. His expression 
was, however, much more res- 
trained. 

HI 

JJOW haiijiy were tliesc critics 
when the harvest that the 
Poet had garnered in the seclusion 
of Bolpur was given to tlie world ! 
Among them Blinpen Basu, Of 
that later in correct sequence. 

It was, I think, from Ramananda 
Balm, who has been to me more 
like a brother than a friend since 
my early iiianliood, that 1 first 
learnt of what was hap])ening at 
vSaiiliniketan. Wliile there for a 
respite from his arduous editorial 
labours, the Poet said to him : 
“Von ha\’e l)een a schoolmaster. 
You may ('aiu to glance at these.” 

“Tlie.se” were some transla- 
tions in English by Ra1)indranalb 
of Ills i»oems in Bengali. Having 
urged bini, on more than one 
oei’asion, to uiulertake such ivork, 
Ramananda Chatterjee was only 
too eager to read them. DeliglUed 
witlj the elegance of the dictitin- - 
the aiiposileiiess of the phrase — lie 
begged the Poet to per.severe. 

A little later Rabindranath came 
to London. vSome of tlie translat- 
ed iKienis were read by William 
Butler Yeats at William Rothen- 
vStein’s house, to a gathering of 
literateurs and artists 'Jdie\' were 
published by the India Society in 
a small, thin volume entitled 
“Gitanjali”. IWery critic ac- 
claimed it. P" olio wed the Nobel 
l>rize. In a few weeks he liecame 
the world’s — instead of merely 
Bengal’s — Poet. This story has 
been told by me and by others 
intimately associated with him : 
and therefore needs no anqdifica- 
tion here. 

About this time, or, ]) 0 ssibly, a 
little later, Kedarnath Das Gupta, 
who had set up the Union of the 
Ka.st and of the West, came to our 
house. His society, he said, was 
giving Rabindranath a reception. 
Would I mind if the translation I 
had made of one of his patriotic 
poems were read at this function ? 


Manv were the fetes and }Y 

I 

vals held in his honour. Taioiv 
bearing at these greatly impress,^ 
me. Neither word nor ge-tu 
indicated elation. Ever can 
ever digiii Tied -was he. j; 
manner was gentle with man a; 
maid. II is s]>eech was soft. I wv 
one who saw liiin — heard hiir; 
j'cgarded him as a seer — a sa.j^ 
sent l.)y the East. 

IV 

J)URING one of my visits 
Dublin Yeats, talking to 
at his house in YIerrion Sr|n: 
close to which I tlien resided 
the best part of the year, spokv 
me thus of Rabindranath’s w 
ing : “Most persons write so t 
if yon were to detach a sente 
from the context, it would li 
no meaning. Wnth Tagore’s \\ 
ing, howci’cr, it is just the ol 
ivay about. Almost any sente 
will stand by itself almost 
clause. 

“The more you study his c 
positions, the more sigmificanl 
they become. Tliey grow n 
you.” 

About that time A. Iv, wlio 
a painter as well as a poet 
prose writer of onlslaiiding ni 
remarked to me aNo in Dr 
that I'agore must luw’e an astoi 
ingly good niemori’. He coul 
a i>ainler --a great ])ainter — i 
liked : for iiaiiitiiig w’as firstl\' 
foniiatioii of the mental image 
sec'ondly the transfer of it, 
fidelity, to i>aper or canvas. 

V 

JAMEvS Rams.w Macik) 
li\'ed just one street ; 
from me during the tini 
occn)>ied a house in Bel size 
Avenue, Ilamiistead, Loi 
After his visit to India in co: 
tion witlj the Public Services 
mission (1 believe), we were hi 
a talk in a bedroom he had 
verted into his literary den, 
had, he informed me, bee 
Tagore’s school at Bolpur. I 
impressed him. A bit of old I 
it appeared to him to l>e — ] 
and teachers forming a f 
group— instruction under 
trees instead of in stuffy roc 
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Linailf for the mind and for the 
nwJ^S^aracter building and cha- 
rtd^uilding in consonance with 
cultural codes, 
would I believe it, he 
this institution of 
was suspect in oflicial 
The young men whc were 
ising tlirough it would not, the 
i^'mpians feared, quite fit into 
i pattern laid down by them. 



yne forenoon, when I w^as 
ling upon Lord Carmichael 
»rtly after his return from 
agal,' I told him what 
’cDpnald had said and ashed 
11 if it were a fact that 
;bindranath Tagore was regard- 
I as something of a rcl)el an.l 
■; Santiniketan a hatchery for 
'ition. 

‘‘Some officials are ca])ablc of 
' folly/’ was the ex-Oovernor’s 
•ptic but caustic con in lent, 

■■m wetit on to tell me of 
'i'riOt#t)cial institutions he liad 
the secret police list. 

♦ Kt ‘K * 


VJ 


‘nE evening in the autuinii of 
1919 vSureiulranath Ikincrjea, 
> h^d come to London in con- 
tion-with the 'Monlagu mea- 

Iw’’ ■ 

,i for constitiitioiia] reform in 

i! 

; ia, then conniiilted to a Joint 
^ imittee of the two Houses of 
^ iiament, was in reminiscent 
W’c Silt ill front of a 
2rj5!j|fire in the drawing room 
"li^llflt facing Hyde Park. Iii- 
Up^g his flood of words— he 
ap^eloqucnt in ])rivate as he 
0|||the platform — I told him 
m^l experietice in Calcutta 
.ng||he partition days. 


\irlii|)s, it would come to me as 
,^grpri$e, he added to my reci- 
I, that Rabi broke many a lance 
g lef^ce of him at that junc- 
ji. Some impatient idealists 
S(H|ght to oust him from the 
of the movement. The 
^^!||tild not, however, hear of 
spoke and wrote against 
i si»|i^])ing of horses in niid- 
,j im*-:' Challenged he refuted 
^ ly /jlrgument advanced. A 
;friend and ally was he to 
during that terribly 

ig-^riod. 

the Acharya Jagadis 
Bose found Rabi during 




— With his i.iina.oNc, and admiki'K j. C. P»oSk : 191.H 

This photograph 7oas tahen bv Ihr late Mr, II. }h>.sc on Xoi'cmhcr 2J, 
1!H3 at Santiniketan 7ehc)i a de paint io}i o! sn-rrii/ luDuire.d people 'ioent 
ihenc in a special train to eoiigral alai c the I'ocl on his receiving the Sobel 
Trizc, StiDhting from left to right are Rev. ll’. .S’. Holland of St. PauL's 
College, J, C. Bose, C.liunilal Bose, A.siiitndi Chaudhiiri 

Conrii'fiy; Sitdliituim .Moluni /( c . m ' KiKht <•' i< t‘i <‘d iii I !o>i ..Oroils' 


their life-long friendship. None 
was jirouder of the I’oct’s achieve- 
menls, 

Ret'ognition was unduly de- 
la.N'ed, however, the great scientist 
insisted. It took decades and 
decades for the world to wake up 
to the merit of Ral)i’s verse. 

“vSuch intellectual slaves are 
we,” he added, “th.at not un- 
til the W’est had acclaimed him 
did niaiiy Indians trouble about 
him. Wlial was worse still, fol- 
lowing the bestowal of the Nobel 
prize upon him our pct<)ple began 
to fall all o\er themselves to do 
him honour. 

“And for their pains they w’ere 
soundly trounced ])y Rabi.” W’ith 
his great gift of mimicry the 
scientist recounted to me the 
scene at Santiniketan when a 
dc])Utati()n of influential men 
waited ni)on him to otTer him felici- 
tations. I low' taken al)aok were 
they when the man they had 
come to honour turned upon them 
and told them to their faces that 
they were no more than intellec- 
tual serfs. 

VII 

July, 1Q21, the Commons 
had their say anent the ter- 
rible deeds that had been perpe- 
trated in the Punjab in the spring 
of tqt 8— some fifteen months 


after the humiliations heai)ed 
n])on the people in balunx* and 
Aiiirilsar. lidwiii v^aiiiiiel "Moil- 
tagn, His Majesty’s Principal 
S'.;ci'elar\' of State f(.)r India, had 
laboured hard to secure some sort 
of action that would commend it- 
self to our people. He failed 
in that ol)jective. He, ne\'efthe- 
less, was l)ooed within iny hearing 
— within my sight — because the 
stand he had taken was (leenied 
detrimental to Imperial interests. 

The la-rds, too, liad their say 
oil the subject. The matter re- 
mainetl, hoW'ever, just where it 
was. 

The Lweiiing after the debate I 
was seated in a corner of a l)ow 
window' in an apartment o\'er- 
l(K)king Kensington Gardens, Op- 
posite me sat the IMct, who, as I 
rememl)cr it, had but recently 
arrived. He lot)ked bent under 
the weight of those enormities in 
the Punjab and even more so at 
tlie escape of the highly i)laced 
miscreants. The substance of his 
talk with me I incorix)rated then 
and there into a cablegram that, 
with some slight modification by 
liim, I sent out to one of my 
newspapers in India, As it reflec- 
ted his burning love for the 
Motherland and the grandeur, of 
hivS vSoul, I reproduce it in part: 

” he felt grieved and 

insulted at the unashamed con- 
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donation of a brutal outrage by 
the very class from which our 
rulers are recruited. 

“ *This makes us,’ he said, 
‘realize tlie futility and humi- 
liation of relv'ing for any boon 
of any \'alue from those who 
hold us in contempt. Only by 
removing the inner sources of 
weakness and organizing our 
social, educational and econo- 
mic life, can we rise out of our 
present de])th of degredation. 

“ ‘ Be ])rej’>ared for many sa- 
crifices, to .undergo tlie sufl’ering 
for the cotnmon cause, v^ink 
differences of all kinds. Promote 
the sp)irit of concord and co- 
opjcratioii. The iiresent shock 
of divSillusionmeiit, if accepted 
in the right S]»rit, will jirove a 
blessing in disguise and form 
the liasis of a new era of a 
career of national self-respect, 
spritual emancipation and mate- 
rial i)rogress, Only liy freeing 
onrseh'es from the s])irit of 
dei>endence and inendicancs', 
casting out fear and guarding 
ourselves against the wasteful 
destruction of impotent anger 
and \'cngefiil resentment, can 
we rise to the true rneasnre of 
greatness.^ 

No one in tlie w’ide, wide uorld 
was more moved bs' the Poet’s act 
in stripping himself of the honour 
of knighlhcKx! that had iK-en con- 
ferred u])on him by His Majesty 
the King-]{mperor, as a sign of 
protest ON’cr these outrages, 
than Bhn])en Basn, at the lime a 
Member of the India Council and 
Montagu’s confidant. In his 
admiration for tliat braw stand 


The Hindu July 2.^, m20. 


ins]>ired by patriotism of the most 
exalted character, he wholl>^ for- 
got Kabindranath’s withdrawal 
from politics a decade or so 
earlier. 


VIII 

^IlE Poet knew tliat Montagu 
would be thrown to the 
wolves at the first moment con- 
venient to his colleagues. The 
diehards, under Birkenlmad’s 
lead, had sworn to oust him, It 
was only a matter of time when 
lie was thrust into the i)olitical 
wilderness. 

India — the India that regards it- 
self as educated — is realistic. So, 
at least, it fancies itself to be. 
Montagu, it tlionght, had failed it 
— failed it in the greatest crisis in 
Indo-Aiiglian annals, 

Knowing the world as the Poet 
did, he did not blame an>' one in 
particular for a judgment that, in 
the circumstance, made no allow- 
ance for an effort brawl v ])Ut 
forth even though it i>roved 
largely fruitless. Iii the situation 
that obtained, naught else was to 
be expected. 

A dual motive egged him on to 
action. One of tliese was to serve 
India — tlie otlier to succour a 
genuine friend of India. 

In the c(mise of an inter\’iew 
witli a representative of the 
(Hisdrrr (with which I was then 
connected) he urged Montagu’s 
apjMf ntiiient as Lord Clielnihford’s 
successor. Though lie had faults 
— teiiiperaiiienlal and other\N ise -- 
Iherv* was none among Britain’s 
ruling classes, he tliought, who 
would make so symi>atlietic and 


imaginative a Viceroy and 
nor-General of India, 

'Idle diehard clique won 
hear of the suggestion, 
Reading easily obtained tli 
A little later Montagu tli 
his job over the iminoliiii 
unjust — treaty forced l)\ 
Curzon upon the Turks, w 
lost in the Great War (i 
He sickened subsequent 
(lied. 

IX 

Nor only did Rabin 
love India with an all-i 
ing devotion, luit he was i 
her ])liysical beauties, her 
and bounteousuess prou 
more so of the culture 1 
!>>' slow’ degrees through t 
nearly every occasi 
we coiu'erscd, he insisted 
had as much to give to tl 
as we stood in need of r 
from it — if not more, IK 
the exchange to be made 
basis of freedom and equal 
was ever striving to pn 
relationship of patronage. 

M\- aciiuaintance with 
and doers in tlie world 1 
extensi\’e. No one have , 
any quarter of the globe i 
freedom meant more — or 
more willing — aye, eager 
the greatest sacrifice for 
the need arisen for him 
liis life for it, he, I ha\e 
slightest doulit, would In 
l>litliely to tlie gallows. 

And freedom to him w 
more than jiolitical fieec 
meant also freedom from 
]K)vert\' eram])ing social 

inhiiiiian social 

Throughout his life he 
this message through spec 
ing, and, aix)ve all, liviipi 



‘'KONARK’‘. SANTINIKUTAN, 1926 
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Before the end of my journey 
May I reach within myself 
The one which is the all, 

leaving the outer shell 
To float away with the drifting multitude 

upon the current of chance and chan^ 

—RABINDRANATH TAC 
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HE IMMORTAL BARD 


li death of Rabindranath Tagore 
iU a terrible and irreparable loss not 
pdy to Bengal and India but to hu- 
ilty* One of those high and com- 
iding Spirits who arise from time to 
e to stir their generation with new 
attl.^ind moral impulses, Rabindra- 
long passed the stage when he 
said to belong exclusively to 
. 0^ province and country, though 
h'^were immensely proud of him, 
ether as a poet or as a man of letters 
a$ a thinker of lofty thoughts he be- 
jed to the whole world. His writings 
Ichod not merely the literature of his 
vince and of other Indian provinces, 
the literature of the entire civilised 
id. '>Therc was hardly a language 
I which his works had not been 
ish^ in his life-time, and there was 
country known to civilisation 
name was not as well known 
i;>|p(jf«mounced with as much vencra- 
that of any native oracle. This 
i TWe distinction in the case of all 
ts Md men of letters. It is literally 
jud "In the case of a poet and a man 
ettew belonging to a politically sub- 
0<ittntry, the conditions of which 
her idavour the growth of literary 
irttetlc genius in its highest form nor 
cakjulated to win for it that outside 
kjgni^n which naturally comes to 
i' of -genius in free countries. But 
ijrfi' Winning the Nobel Prize Rabin- 
would not have had anything 
world-wide celebrity that he 
II during the last twenty-eight 
"i his life, and the winning of 
pi Prize by him was due to a 
Son of circumwStances, which 
pst accidental. Many of his 
ns and literary pieces had been 
and his name had become a 
word in his own province 
ii^^er Indian provinces long bc- 
hip'^jWon the Nobel Prize, but the 
Id l(;xicw neither him nor his works 
deprived of the benefit of his 
thoughts and his inspiring 
This ignorance and depriva- 
|;i the penalty which the world 
be crime of keeping one of the 
|d peoples in the world, with 
[lleled heritage of culture and 
in a state of political 


is thought is not for to-day, 
lor some other day. To-day 
millions of men in our coun- 




By 

KALI NATH ROY 


try and tens of thousands of men in 
other countries we mourn the passing 
away of a man to whom we, our coun- 
try and humanity owe more than to 
any other living teacher and master of 
our race. The sorrow that we feel- 
our sense of grievous loss is too fresh 
and too intimate to permit any other 
thought to take even momentary pOvS- 
session of our mind. Yet the fullness 
of our grief is softened by a certain 
greatness and solemnity in the event. 
Death in the case of a man whom the 
world would not willingly let die can 
always be said to be premature, but 
viewing things in their proper perspec- 
tive one can safely say that the Poet 
has died full of years and of honours. 
Every hour and minute of the Poet's 
life for the sixty years of his productive 
period had been consecrated to the 
noblest purposes and filled with splen- 
did achievements. If it is a cruel and 
painful thought that such richness of 
culture, a creative genius of such sub- 
lime excellence, such maturity of wis- 
dom and experience, such passion for 
truth, for justice, for progress, for en- 
lightenment and freedom is by a single 
stroke extinguished, we can still find 
some not unworthy solace in the know- 
ledge that if the force has been spent 
it has been nobly spent in devoted and 
effective service to the country and to 
humanity. 


rjlHE first and most obvious thought 
on the passing away of this illus- 
trious man is that if the world has, in 
the words of Mahatma Gandhi, lost in 
him the greatest poet of the age, India 
has lost in him not only the greatest 
poet and one of the foremost thinkers 
and men of letters produced by her in 
modern times but her first citizen. 
Without a doubt the most gifted mem- 
ber of the most cultured family in 
Bengal and India, his contributions to 
the thought, ideals and aspirations of 
modern India, whether in the realm of 
poetry, which was his special province, 
or in the wider realm of letters and art, 


were literally unique. Bengal had pro- 
duced other poets, some of whom had 
great vogue in their days, and at least 
one Hterary man who in his day had 
undoubtedly even greater ascendency 
in his own province than the Poet 
could claim. But it is safe to say that 
not one of them ever exercised that 
potent influence over the thought and 
life of India as a whole that Rabindra^ 
nath exercised for more than a quarter 
of a century. He was modern India’s 
first national poet and man of letters 
and the first in this case was also the 
greatest who outdistanced all com- 
petitors. 


But though poetry, literature and art 
were undoubtedly Rabindranath's first 
love, they did not absorb all his time and 
energy. The most puissant bookman 
of his rime in India, no one knew better 
than he the intimate connection be- 
tween literature and life. It has been 
said by one who was himself a man 
of letters of no mean pretensions that 
“the man who has never left the life 
of vi recluse, drawing an income from 
the funds and living in a remote garden, 
constructing past, present and future 
out (^f his own consciousness, is not 
qualified either to lead mankind safely 
or to think on the course of human 
affairs correctly.” Every page of 
Rabindranath has the bracing air of 
close and living contact with the world 
and its affairs. When Rabindranath 
flung away his Knighthood in spirited 
protest against the atrocities perpetrated 
in ihc Punjab in the days of Martial 
Law, there were not wanting men who 
thought that his action was out of tune 
with the detached position befitting a 
poet and literary man of his interna- 
tional reputation. Those who said this 
were as ignorant of the Poet’s own past 
life as of the true miSsSion of poetry and 
literature in the life of humanity. Take 
up any book that has profoundly mould- 
ed the thoughts and emotions or affected 
the destiny of man, and you are sure 
to find that the author of the book, 
however much he might seem to lead 
the life of a recluse, did in reality live 
full in the life of his fellow men. With- 
out that he would not have had either 
that knowledge of human affairs or that 
sympathy with the joys and sorrows, 
the wishes, the cravings, the ideals and 
aspirations of mankind that alone could 
have made his literary productions the 
powers they were. 
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J^ABINDRANATH himself, it is 
hardly necessary to remind any 
one who knew him at all, had never 
lived the life of a recluse, but had al- 
ways been in close and intimate con- 
tact with the life of the world. He 
threw himself heart and s;oul into the 
anti-partition-cum-Swadeshi movement 
which convulsed his province from end 
to end and indirectly and somewhat re- 
motely the country as a whole in the 
early years of this century, and it is 
an open secret that he narrowly escaped 
the fate that befell so many of his 
countrymen in those dark and yet spa- 
cious days. By his poems of unsurpass- 
able power and beauty, by his inspiring 
and soul-captivating national songs as 
well as by his speeches and essays, 
distinguished equally for their brilliant 
and penetrating analysis of the situa- 
tion and for the many luminous and 
constructive suggestions they contained 
he rendered a service to the national 
movement as effective immediately as 
that rendered by the greatest political 
leaders and of far more enduring value. 
With certain aspects of the non-co- 
operation movement of a later day it 
was impossible for him, consistently 
with his life-long convictions and with 
that intellectual honesty which had al- 
waywS been among his unfailing charac- 
teristics, to sympathise, but to the 
national freedom movement led by the 
Mahatma, viewed both as an attempt to, 
throw off India’s political subjection and 
as an organised and sustained effort to 
get rid of the curse of untouchability, 
to promote inter-communal harmony 
and banish ignorance, illiteracy, insani- 
tation and poverty, in a word to make 
India a strong, efticient, self-reliant and 
self-governing country, he lent his 
whole-hearted support. 


intensely unselfish and religious-minded, 
and the basic agreement between the 
pair was far greater than their dis- 
agreement in detail. If the Mahatma 
is the prophet of nationalism and 
humanity, Rabindranath had all his life 
been their poet. To oppression and 
tyranny, by whomsoever and in what- 
ever manner practised, he was as for- 
midable and relentless a foe as the 
Mahatma. Equally formidable and 
equally relentless was his opposition to 
imperialism in every shape and form, 
and particularly in the form of domi- 
nation of one country or race over 
another. The strength and vigour with 
which he condemned the spirit of im- 
perialist domination in his speeches and 
wTirings in the first decade of this cen- 
tury has seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed even by men who have 
made the winning of India's political 
independence the supreme mission of 
their life. The flinging away of his 
Knighthood was of a piece with all this, 
and represented no isolated episode in 
the life of the Poet, It was an inevi- 
table manifestation of that love of free- 
dom and hatred of injustice and oppres- 
sion which breathes the breath of life in 
so many of the Poet’s literary and 
arti.sric masterpieces. And it is a matter 
of common knowledge that during the 
twenty-two years that followed that 
spirited act the Poet never let slip a 
:^^'single opportuniry of making similar 
protests and remonsirance.s against offi- 
cial measures and policies savouring of 
racial domination or arrogance. Some 
of those protests and remonstrances 
have become an imperishable part of 
our political history. 


fJlHE friendship between Rabindra- 
nath and Mahatma Gandhi was, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable 
things in contemporary history. In 
several vital matters they differed wide- 
ly from each other. Their fields of 
activity too were divergent. But this 
did not affect the cordiality of their 
relations. The Poet had unbounded 
affection and esteem for the Mahatma 
and the Mahatma never addressed him 
except as Gurudev. When the 
Mahatma undertook his historic fast 
unto death Rabindranath was among 
the first to rally to his side, and the 
Mahatma followed the minutest details 
of the Poet’s life with loving venera- 
tion. How did all this come to be pos- 
sible in an age in which the slightest 
difference in ideas or in practice tends to 


It was in recognition of all this, no 
less than on account of his command- 
ing position in the world of thought and 
of letters and of the undeniable fact 
that he was one of the two men who 
more than any other represented India 
in the eyes of the world and who had 
undoubtedly raised its stature in the 
estimation of other countries, that the 
promoters of the Civil Liberties Union 
immediately and instinctively thought of 
the Poet when they looked round for a 
President for that body. No choice 
could have been better or more appro- 
priate, For no man in India or abroad 
could have been more jealous of civil 
liberties and, indeed, of liberty itself in 
its highest and most commanding sense 
than the Poet, In this respect his 
ardour fully equalled that of Milton, 
that classic example of the impassioned 
of liberty among English 


^^LOWING tributes have bevn 
not only in all parts of In iia 
in Britain and America to the vor 
ful versatility of Rabindranath T i^ 
genius and the profound influence 
exercised on contemporary thouih: 
life. Among those who have jo ne 
these universal tributes are think-. r> 
men of letters of world-wide repi ;/ 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, W 
statesmen and officials like the ^ 
tary of State for India, the Vicerr,\ 
Commander-in-Chief, the CoveriK 
Bengal, the Chief Justice of In^’i: 
the Metropolitan of India, leadiiu' 
tish journals like the London 
and leading American journals lir 
New York Times and the New 
Herald Tribune. But for the w; 
the complete dislocation of norm 
caused by it we have not the .h 
doubt that continental Europe as ' 
Japan, China and Iran, all of 
delighted to honour the Poet in 1: 
time, would have joined in mt 
the tremendous loss to humanity 
by his death. 

In India there is hardly a 
man of any eminence from A 
Gandhi, Pandit Madan Mohan 
viya. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Si' 
Krishnan, Mr, M. R. Jayakar, 

A. Jinnah, Mr. V. D. Savarkar, 
Premiers of Bengal and the 
downwards who has nor paid hi 
and reverential homage to the 
of one of the greatest Indian 
times. To a special category 
the warm and eulogistic tribute 
the greatness of the illustrio 
from his prison home by that r 
of India, whose gift of expre 
equalled only by his transpai 
cerity and his matchless love 
try Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
dev’s passing away,” says th 
souled patriot, “has left us 
have grown up in the shade 
towering genius and mighty t 
and enveloped by his great 
forlorn and in the dark. India 
star, illuminating not only 
country but the world with a 
of the rich wisdom of the p 
the present, has set, and our 
empty. Yet his voice rings i 
and the flaming message of 
ances will be our guiding sta 
with the great Indian sages 
he has left us an imperisha 
tance and even at the moir 
passing away we think with 
gratitude, with love and re 
his magnificent life and i 
ments. That precious inhi 
shall treasure.” I venture t 
no individual tribute to his 
achievements would have gc 
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Phone : Cal. 3381 Gram : HONEYCOMB 
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Pay Homage to | 

Rabindranath [ 

•From Your Own Home | 

A Home in Calcutta's New Sanitariums— 
• RAMCOOMAR PARK, CHARU PARK AND 

LAKE COLONY— j 

i 

— The beauty-spots of His Beloved City and 
amidst aesthetic beauties 6c charming natural 
sceneries from which you can pay homage to 
the memory of the greatest poet, year after 
year, through the unique, and novel facilities 
offered by us being the oldest and biggest 
land development concern in Calcutta, is 
Indeed a news of great joy and consolation 
after world-wide grief at the great loss. 

I^ay Csrd now and balance in 10 years. 
Interest (? 6'/;. p.a. Prices from Rs, 750/- 
per cotta. Thousands of plots in various 
places in Calcutta and Suburbs are for sale 
in our Estate. Special facilities for Govern- 
ment Officials. 

MUGNEERAM BANGUR & CO. 

Land Dept. 

Charu Market, Tollygunge. 

Phone South 155, & 

Dr. Charu Chandra Chattarjea 

2, Church Lane, Calcutta. 
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in India 


Iplay as this magnanimous tri- 
for whom he had unbound- 
language worthy of his fame. 

this spontaneous appreciation 
|the Poet’s greatness and hjs 
Jiervices to his country and to 
and the imperishable heri- 
> has left behind confined only to 
^18. In his own province the 
tive Council, which was in ses- 
adjourned as a mark of res- 
I |iis memory. The High Court 
for half a day, The Secre- 
other Government offices in 
ft, the Corporation offices and 
118 business houses and offices 
Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
slim Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Chamber of Com- 
ind all their affiliated associations 
loeed. Under the orders of the 
r of Public Instruction all edu- 
, institutions throughout Bengal 
^ed for a day on receipt of the 
0^ while the Vice-Chancellor of 
lyersity placed wreaths on the 
^hen it was passing the Senate 
on behalf of the Chancellor and 
Iversity. Assam was as deeply 
by the tragic news as Bengal and 
-^-educational institutions all Gov- 
i offices were closed in honour 
memory of the departed Poet, 
mbay Municipal Corporation ad- 
without transacting any busi- 
Dd the Lucknow University re- 
closed for the day after passing 
lencc resolution. Delhi, as be- 
6 position as the capital of India, 

» less than 24 meetings in one 
pommcmoraie the loss sustained 
In other Provinces the sor- 
[ by the people is as sincere as 
pi, Assam and Bombay, and has 
^werful expression in the utfer- 
I public men and in resolutions 
pt public meetings. Lven the 
^changes in Bombay and Cal- 
^ained closed on receipt of the 
'the Poet’s death. As far as we 
Wlect at this moment on no pre- 
tcasion in history had the death 
who was pre-eminently a poet 
jan of letters evoked such uni- 


versal expression of sorrow 
and abroad. 


^HAT was the secret of this 
immense influence and this 
amazingly universal popularity of 
Rabindranath? It lay not merely in his 
superb poetical and literary genius and 
in the magnificent services he rendered 
by means of it to his country and to 
humanity over a period of more than 
fifty years, but in the comprehensive- 
ness of his appeal, in the fact that there 
is hardly a chord in our heart which 
he did not touch and hardly a corner in 
our mind which he did nor illumine. 

Not only was he a lyrical poet, a com- 
poser and singer of national songs, a 

dramatist, a novelist, a storyteller, an 
essayist, a literary critic and a philo- 
sopher rolled into one, but in every 
one of these capacities he reached a 
standard of excellence which it had 
been given to but a few in any country 
or age to reach. Of his lyrical poetry, 

on which his fame and his title to 

immortality pre-eminently rests, there 
is no need to say anything. It is 
enough to note that many of them have 
long become clas.sical and form an 
abiding part of the world's .standard 
literature. Hi.s dramas and novels arc 
among the most widely read of all his 
works and have undoubtedly e.xercised 
a potent influence on contemporary 
thought both in his own province and 
in India as a whole. His short storic.s 
and his national songs are the be.st in 
the Bengali language and among the 
best in any language. His essays on 
political and social subjects and his 
philosophicai dissertations will for all 
lime take a high place among intellec- 
tual efforts of that kind. His criticism.s 
and his satirical poems were distin- 
guished at once by an analytical acu- 
men, a spirit of discernment, a breadth 
of view, a high moral purpose and a 
finesse which made them a thing of 
tremendous power. Lastly, and this 
is the most important part of the rhing. 
here was a man who wrote not merely 
for his own country and time, bur for 
all countries and times and for men and 
women of all ages and in all their 
varied moods. He was at once a friend 


who amused and delighted us and an 
instructor and admonisher who sought 
to make us better than he found us, and 
he was one of the few poets and lite- 
rary men to whom one could turn not 
only when one was in high spirits but 
when one’s spirit was low and one 
sought relief from the world’s manifold 
woes and worries. 


A S for immortality, what immor- 
tality can be higher or more covet- 
abic than the immortality that is ensur- 
ed to the Poet by his poetic and literary 
works, which will live as long as the 
literature they have enriched in so 
many directions, and by the lasting con- 
tributions he has made to the thoughts, 
the ideals and aspirations of his con- 
ttmpc.)raries and of generations yet un- 
born of his country and of humanity? 
Nor should we forget in this connec- 
tion to make a passing reference to 
that unique educational institution at 
vSantinikeran in and through which 
the poet's constructive and synthetic 
geniu.s found its highest expression and 
tt' which he dedicated so many precious 
years of his life, Among his many 
iitlc.s to enduring fame the foundation 
of This great institution and the strenuous 
exertions he made in it 10 combine the 
highest learning and culture of the 
Hast with the highest learning and 
culture of the West will always have 
commanding place. Wno among us is 
more truly .alive than the great men of 
the past whose thoughts we think, and 
to whom we owe all that we value most 
in life country, freedom, peace, know- 
ledge, an and literature'^ Who among 
us is mure truly alive than the poets 
and philosophers, the men of letters and 


men of 

action 

who “toiled, endured, 

bled and died, 

so That 

we by their 

labour 

might 

have 

rest, by their 

ihtaighrs 

might 

know. 

by their death 

might : 

live fiappily?" 

In us and 

through 

us and 

in and 

through count- 


less generations of men and women 
these great men live and will continue 
to live. By his death Rabindranath has 
been finally admitted to this calendar of 
the world's immi^rtals. 


^tfst 

m ntt 1 


?ThTO5(5'sr?I, — 

<lTf? II 
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Our RABINDRANATH 


rpHERE is an emptiness in every 

Indian heart and home to-day, an 
aching emptiness and an anguished 
gloom. A great and glorious light has 
gone out of our lives, a wondrous illu- 
mination. Rabindranath Tagore is no 
more ; your Rabindranath, my Rabindra- 
nath, everybody’s Rabindranath, Ben- 
gal’s beloved Rabi Babu, India's revered 
‘Gurudev’, the world-honoured Tagore 
is ~ dead. Our grief is unspeakable. 
We feel orphaned and forlorn. 

It is difficult for us fully ro realise 
yet that he is no longer with us in the 
flesh, that the magic of his physical 
presence, so stately and kindly and 
serene - beautiful as that of some fairy 
king whose sweet, soothing gracious- 
nc\ss is the stanchless generosity of his 
soul -is lu thrill and enthrall us no 
more, that the melody of his dream- 
iaden voice is hushed now in the still* 
ness of death. And the songs which 
poured out from him in quotidian, melli- 
fluous prolusion, songs which uur 
cradle-old habit had beguiled us into 
expecting to be a never-ending flow, 
stmgs heavy with an ancient people’s 
joynS and yearnings and woes and reli- 
gious hauntings, eonicxiured with uur 
common lot in life -are there to be for 
us no more new songs by him? 

11 we have become insatiable, it was 
he who made us so. For how many 
decades did he not heap upon us the 
treasures of his overflowing genius, 
unload argosies of mystery, vision, 
ecstasy, sympathy, ardour ; in poetry, 
prose, drama, dance, ssong and noble 
practical endeavour -unceasingly to the 
last even while the Ultimate Shadow 
was closing upon the mortal part of him? 

say that Rabindranath was a poet 
would be to say too little ; he was 
a king of poets. With a master’s spell 
of sound woven into ravishing sound 
he charmed open a magic casement 
upon a world of all-forgetting, all-re- 
membtring trance. And behold ! the 
Cosmic dance of Creation beneath the 
dissolving tread of Naiarai : Tagore, 

like Nietsche, could nor conceive a 
God who did not dance) ; the witchery 
of Urvashi, queen of the dancing- 
maidens of Heaven, who was not a 
mother, not a daughter, but the .sum 
and essence of all feminine fascination, 
embarrassment-free, flashing upon 
* ! the mad-glad 


By 

ABANV C. RANERJEE 


of “Jhulan": Chitrangada's hungering 
passion of flesh and soul finding fulfil- 
ment in a single night of union, when 
flesh turns to soul and soul turns to 
flesh and Eternity is held in an hour ; 
the lotus-dance of love’s light rapture 
upon the radiant waters of youth, rap- 
ture blushful with private dreams, rap- 
ture the heart of whose fragrance yet 
sways with the glint of a tear : the 
trag'c infatuation of a Dev-guru’s 
daughter who scorns the wisdom of the 
gods and pines for the love of a man ; 
:m.d what is that proud swelling vision 
that goes floating down the stream, 
across the blurring rain, beneath the 
thunder-clouds? It is the Golden Boat 
g.leaming with the richc.s, not of per- 
fumed princes, but of perspiring pea- 
sants bulging yellow corn, sluaf upon 
groaning .sheaf. Mother lbir:h‘s bounty 
from her breast. And hearken ! - to the 
laughter of children sweeter than the 
laughter or the nectar of the gods : to 
the sighings and weepings of all life 
born : to the tidings of myriad-mooded 
Nature ; to echoes from where no 
sound.s are, from the other side of 
sbadow-ros.secl Silence, from the Beyond, 
echoes caught by the grieving Iteii:. 
like the sounds of the sea in a shell, in 
the stark vigil of the n'ight. And wit- 
ness ! how (as in the marvellous art 
of bygone China) “the winds of the air 
become our desires, the clouds our 
wandering thoughts, the lonely moun- 
tain-peaks our lofty aspiration.s and the 
torrents our liberated energies,” It 
was, indeed, such poetry as shtitild 
make the dead awaken, 

IS pruhc, like hi.s poetry, w'as 

endowed with a matchlcvss quality 
of magnificence, pathos, exqui.sitry, 
And he created a new language on the 
way. Common words, despised by the 
learned and the refined, received from 
his pen fresh values and an unimagined 
dignity : for to him wimds, however 
humble, were gems, were fairies, were 
pearls or tear-drops, were spindrifts 
trembling in the air, were Aeolian 
harp-strings, were sparks of flame. 


some butterfly poised on a hi 
The grand and lofty ones he i 
with magistral power and [ 
What marvels the sorcery of 
wrought with them all ! The k - 
of our flowers tno less of such 
among them ns the ‘akanda’ and 
and the nameless wild ones of t: 
(ban rtf the lotus their queen, 
as a vase and proud w'ith cen: 
memory-inheritance), the soup 
our trees in the wind, the dap{ 
our sunlight on the grass, the 
of our rains, the beauty 
rippling streams, the turbulenc 
mighty rivers and oceans, the 
of our god-haunted mountains, i 
uprush of our gorgeous dawns 
surrender of our angry sunset.s 
moon’s swooning light and dc 
maddening perfume of out- 
groves wmere w'c have sported j 
ed and sported, these and the 
of bTih and lite and death, th^ 
the lace of the sleeping infn 
with hints ot the Unknown, 
der-sv'hsdom of the child, t 
sw'eer attractions and distracti 
youthful, the crippling canons 
dom, the hopes, fears, struj 
questionings and frusiratitms ( 
and especially of our neglect 
shy shades of thought, clusi 
of ennaion, fugitive overtont 
lion such thmgs his genius 
held in imperishable prose 
ed heft. re us w'ith an ench: 
ness of touch. It W'as a lou 
and animating as that of so: 
w'izard of the brush like .M 
rolling a warm scroll, seem 
ful scene, now gay, now 
dizzy or infinitely sad, 

I N drama, too, he was in 
siipretne. w'hether as p 
pioducer or actor, IBs at 
these deparimenis had 
sion, .subtlety and strer 
a' iis highest, In word, 
gesture he expressed bin 
w'asie. without false emph 
tear, plucking our heartstr 
rhythms of .sound and cmoi 
nor Anna Pavlova. Bmpre 
nas, w'ho described the pis 
unforgettably beautiful han 
And into the texture of it a 
with creative appropriat 
ssongs and lovely dances, 
intimate and universal in 
O'M/f. n>i.<;sed into the fan* 
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the esoteric few, but a fes- 

training”, Rabindranath has 
ugh^i^IJs, “is the most intricate which 

•t.V? 

acl8v|0: the utter simplicity of tune”, 
tice^^ was past the growing pains of 
una&ity, there was about all that he 


inherited error with fortitude but with- 
out self-dramatization. He was a rebel 
who yet had his loyalties to the past 
and drew sustenance from it. The 
movement of his spirit may be likened 
to the growth of a tree which, while 
it clings with its roots to the safful soil, 


ed ways of love* It tests them 
without mercy. In this strife of 
values everything is broken, scat- 
tered, torn to shreds. To things 
built up with painstaking care it 
shows no respect, but tramples 
them wantonly under foot 


'"!0t6 ftud said and did that simplicity 
ilch Is the seal of superlative worth, 
■ils gave a nameless grace to his 
celliinues. Late in life he unexpcci- 
Ty adventured into the realm of pic- 
•"iaj ntt and what he accomplished 
truly astonishing. Without 
^ ‘^Intricate training” in the technique 


yet rises away from it heavenv;ards in 
the light of the sun and in the spacious- 
ness of the air. His mind and heart 
were ever young, moving joyfully for- 
ward with the hand of the wtjrld-cluck. 
The “fairy talcs of science” kindled 
h'm to a seer's excitement, equally with 
the fairy tales of children where. 


So the mind must needs ques- 
tion ; What is the true purpose of 
this great order of creation? Is 
the end of its dervish dance of vio- 
lence merely the ashes of the 
mighty funeral pyre on some blood- 
stained field of Kuruksherra? . . . 


• tH|^.^|)encil and the brush, he yet 
'’il!86df-with the intuitional antennae 
his genius —a linear simplification, a 
■ Id but not indelicate directness of 
. our, and an economical orJonnance 
' iiver with emotional content such as 


though the story was false, the meaning 
was tlie rcvealment of truth. Alert and 
agog for everything that made for “life- 
development”, he was impatient of all 
that might render ji frustrate venerable 
falsehoods, crusted prejudices, vestigial 


If this is the final purpose of 
creation, in what uncreated empti- 
ness is man's imagination to seek 
it.s Heaven?” 


ers, even considerable artists, labour- 
and exper’mtnting each for a liie- 
je, ni^t envy. These pictures may 
• summarily described as the cxtcrnali- 
ion ojf, some of the experiences of nn 
spirit, experiences that were 
■oimnanicable except in line and 


survivals of outgrown systems and insti- 
tutions, “the hookful blockhead’s . . . . 
loads of learned lumber”, the unctuous 
rectitudes of those for whtjm it was no 
struggle to be righteous, the mummery 
of empty rituals, “the exploitation of 
man by man and of woman by man”. 
He heard the sigh of the oppressed and 
sorrow welled out from him in a.-i irn* 


J^ABINDRANATH was no mere 
builder (jf castles in the air, no 
mere philo.sopher perpending imponder- 
able veritie-s in the ineffectualness of 
an arm-chair. He shut himself up in 
no garden of thought or elysium of 
fancy or secluded sanctum, but went 
forth into the highways and thorough- 


• ^ ABINDRANATH was a man u* 

\j 

‘ whom nothing that was human 
h:ld be alien. To us he was, indeed, 
; hIgh-priest of Life and Humanity, 
saw Life whole and thrilled to it 
\ the joy that is “the other side to 
length He touched Life every- 
tre iind nowhere he touched but 
j niiied it, Men are wise in propor- 
to :^their capacity for experience 
to Rabindranath every experience 
an adventure, every phenomenon 
lirtclia. And the value of Life was 
;.!(al«d to him in the context of I'ni- 
..ial which taught the meaning 

, ht %ord 'brother'. They love not 
V® only India love. Rabindra- 

his India so proudly, he 
. d Intib his Bengal so passionately, 

:oulili love his Bolpur so intimately 
hy?-*^ecause he loved all mankind 
. him “the whole world 

nest.” He was one 
^ hoae.'Tare beings who have stood 
7 tK -the outposts of human cons- 
5n^^.j^uarding man's belief in man; 

of those “watchers and 
^ Thomas Hardy who are 

fair compassions skilled 
deep art in life-devclopmenl 

i ho love truly the excellent 
B their daily lives a melody" 

oAlH^RANATH was no prisoner 
^i^vironmental enclosures, no 
.1' ancestral tyranny of the 

^^ilffih'anscended the trammels of 



pa.ssioned pearl. He stooped in active, became a practical 

oaresslve sympathy and concern to ihe with dreams, a master-builder, 

wretchedness of those “dead men ^een 

living”, India’s countless villagers; saintly fathers hermitage, “far from 
and his heart bled for their analpha- madding crowd , is to-day the 

betic, huddled, famishing. cr:i\vl> humming meeting-place of the 

ing lives. He was a true paTltu the varied creative forces of the world 

secret of whose patriotism was the reali- North, South, Hast and West, It 

sat ion that “i^atriotism w'as not enough” ; once the nursery and the treasure- 

fur his patriotism was a part of his l^ouse of different arts and crafts, ol 

rebellion against evil, as that rebellion ''Odence and international scholarship, 

was integrally related to h’s humanity. culture, agriculture and the artisan s 
Nor to him was liberty enough. With- iudus:r\. Rabindranath has builded, 

out reference tti “life-development”, it forsooth, at Bolpur a house where there 

would be just a changing of prisons, he many mansions, 

knew. Wherever he found life-deve- 
loping processes active, huw' he re- longer 

ioiced 1 Witness his enthusiasm tor with us. Master - Thou hast not 

what he saw in St'Viet Russia. On the died, surely, “thou wast not born for 

other hand, his challenging indignation death”. Thuu hast but passed in pil- 

against the embattled hosts of exploiia- grimage from thy span of four-score 

tion, violence and destruction, mas- mortal years to a Hush that holds thee 

querading as Civilization in the West now as a permanent splendour in the 

ro-day-how intrepid, inspiring and life of our race, lifted above the dust of 

wise ! Listen to some of the words uf Time. ‘PRANAM' ! we cry to thee 

one of his last utterances in bended obeisance with the inaudible 

” Violence stands forth cry of our gathered-up souls 

with drawn sword aimmg the order- 'PRANA.M, GURUDRV. PRANAM’ ' 


1.1^ (OfT 

'NTfsi TTtt 

IE?? 



AN 


INSPIRATION 


TO 

MAN 


By 


KIND 


The poetic impulse came to hi- 
the midst of the din and bustle c 
crowd. When the matin rays of 
Sun quickened his heart, he cried 

C5IT^I 

I” 

There arc iron bars all aroim 
and on iny breast is a brood in 
ness, 


MOHAMMAD AZIZIJL HAQUE 


J^ABINDRANATH is no more in our 
midst. He has now freed himself 
from the fetters of illusion and has 
passed into the Infinite, where neither 
human language nor ima|>inaiion can 
reach ; and the people of Bengal, the 
V'sva-Bharati, the University, nay the 
whole of India is swept away by the 
t'de of an inconsolable Rrief. We do not 
know how far words can express this 
ach'rr; of our heart. Whatever we 
might say would but faintly express the 
fetl.ngs of our innermost soul. 

Our mind now goes back to the time 
when the great Queen Victoria had 
made her memorable proclamation and 
assumed the administration of India. 
The Sepoy Mutiny had just been put 
down ; the regime of John Company was 
at its end. it was a great turning point 
in the history of India. A century had 
rolled away after the fateful defeat of 
Siraj in the Plasscy. This period had 
seen many great changes in the social 
life of Bengal. The same land was 
faimed (jut again and again on the plea 
01 c(jllccr:ng revenue. The old system 
of land-tenure had practically collapsed. 
Innumerable rent-free hold’ngs had been 
c(jnfisca:ed in absence of legal docu- 
ments 10 prove (jwnership. The money- 
lender reduced the debtor to abject 
penury by compelling him to pay in- 
terest at a c(/mpound rate with the help 
of law : rural r.dmmistration, the social 
tics, public opinion became weaker and 
weaker. Railway lines were being laid 
all ever the country. Telegraph po.sts 
stretched from the Himalayas to the 
Cape Comorin across numerous hills 
and other barriers. The medieval age 
was at an end and the modern ushered 
in. 

In that critical hour of our history 
was born Rabindranath on 7th May, 
1861. The heart of Calcutta was not 
yet paved with stones, the smoke of 
the chimney had not yet blackened the 
face of the sky and oil lamps were light- 


This is the story of a vanished age. 
During these eighty years Indian life 
has undergone many rransformationwS 
through a long process of intricate evo- 
lution. A citizen of the old world 
Rabindranath lived to know the new. 
He has closely studied and interpreted 
both the ages ; he has revealed to us 
ihc:r innermost spirit and has embodied 
it in poetry, prowse and painting. He has 
voiced the deepest sentiments that 
throbs in the heart of the nation ; and 
stirred his people by his inspired mes- 
sage : has proclaimed in the clearest 
accents the true ideal of his country ; 
the poet has laughed, wept, sung. He 
has made the ideal reai, brought truth 
into the light of day. The high priest 
revoluticm he also condemned the 
ugly excesses of hysteric enthusiasm. 
He has in all his utterances but written 
the history of his society and country. 
If by a sudden cataclysm all the histori- 
cal data for these eigh:y years be .swept 
av/ay, wc shall be able to reconstruct 
the history of that period from the 
writings of Rabindranath. 

rj'^HE genius of Rabindranath is today 
radiating throughout the world. The 
litterateur, the philosopher, the historian, 
the sociologist have studied his genius 
frum various angles. In the village 
common, on the banks of river, on the 
sea-shore, in the Icnclinesses of the 
wood, and in the crowded thoroughfares, 
on the river-ferry or in the plain, in 
the market-place everywhere his poetry 
prevails. The child, the adult, the young, 
the old, the poor and the de.stituic, have 
all found in his works a joy and an 
inspiration. He has given expression 
in h’s poetry to the aspirations of his 
countrymen, their sorrows 'and their 
hopes. Today the work of Rabindra- 
nath is the most precious possession of 
Bengal. He has been given the high- 
est place of honour in the world’s litera- 
ture ; the world has acclaimed him as 


But the awakened heart wan 
break through the fastnesses of 
ar.ee, the stone walls of inertia nr 
s.Tes to abandon himself to sui 
and laughter; like the anxious 
waves of the seas he wants to 
over the world with melody. 

II'//// infulite desire and liofu 
UHVil to see the leorid. 

It is this wistful desire for t 
finite which 

“’IT’JT'l f 

rs5ir.5 

"Sior 

breaks ihrotifih the hard j 
ami sojiens me earlli, wlueli nuv 
ivooiis yreen and jloioers blossm 

He wants to pour out the fee! 
his heart. His dt.sTes to move t 
the llmirless spaces of the intini 
the ecstasy of an emancipated 
He then firmly resolves to fight I 
to his ideal 

"fm cs<( 

r-f-M 

/ will briny back the sun ■ 
niA}on aiid the stars; i will res 
yiecn youth oj the earth a 
blossoms of the leoods, I le 
ayain the sonys that 7eerc lost i 
yive life lo the dead, / ivilL di 
darkness from the face of the 


He has in him a longing 
unknown and the distant, the 
his heart's desire- 

’si-ni cn 

I will go io the distant 
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ft wants to pierce through the 
iippi&f physicality, to storm the 
of the soul. 

:•> ^iTfst «Tr®?r 
.Itrfu siTftiii 
, ; cg'Sf? 


wUt brccih' llir pri.^oii btirs* And 1 
iwc£p ovi'i' the li'oyld •a'///; my luUd 
exstatic mrlody. 


e Is fearless, and iwS sure of the 
•y 0f his spirit. 


afTfs!;^ 

' *1^1 ■ainT^ ” 


in ^:fgT^T5 C''IT? I 

«Ts, m<i\ 

■ *. «IT‘IT'’.T ^r<)T'® 1 

'SITS c‘f(i:Ti':^ ’TffV 

Tjf^I 1” 

'hen the Jirarl is (uwe awake }icd 
ars nol darkness and bonday.c ; 
the desiie is onee kindled the 
is not dan n led hv a}iythin,i; in I he 

'edkeasundcr tiic chains; fulfil (he 
zs 6) ihe IK an . 

his indomitable optimism of the 
today in.spires the whole nation 
jirill one day bring nbeur the con- 
IStion of our spiritual life. The 
had his momcnis of depression and 

hed'ivipnlse will rise from the 
and 'will dissoh'e itself in 

llO',.‘One knows where this pilerim- 
3f .die soul will end. 

3iI[^'' TCil, Ch? 

'ifB S i-r.^Cl? 'IC^ 

i ^i?ir,vi*i, 

0 ■^IC^l 5C<1 f<f 'IiT?1 C*\^ i” 

» < 1 / tin' uiiivi’i fi', ill tin: 

^sn^f the seas is being built, 
eni 'hy }n()nienl, the el e null eon- 
t opman’s desire. Who knows if 

K imr be coinpleicdf 

1© f^n recovers from this despair 
realtifs the eternity of the human 


"<3 SIT*! 

S3T«1 \-ri{ 1 ” 

that w'U abide for ever now 
ilk its own VO util. 



He is not eager to know the finale 
of the universal process. Perhaps it 
will end in 

C^T?lTfr5I," 

i'/ie tumult of leild joy in di world 
freed from (he chains of Us own 

harm on y ; 
or 

In ihe destrnetion of (he universe. 

Perhaps the universe will one day burn 
in a mighty c(^nflagration. 

■sifir, ^f^r, 'S!j wfif^iTi i" 

Ihe eternal es.\en(e of all existence, 
tne only fir(‘. 

It is this ideal which the poet h(,ilds 
before his counrrymen. In the light of 
the dawn the poet leaps into the eternal 
current of time and harkens to the 
mighty symphony of earthly vt.ices. On 
the way there are innumerable difficul- 
ties and obstructions but they rather 
make the joy of life more intense. 

“s?i\ ^6iir.i 

vifdTi'i ^rfj'd ?r.iri 

1" 

I will not remain alone. I will be 
a I one u'ilh the unieei>e. 

The poet docs not desire to tread the 
path of death 

'IT’;;] 5Ti? 

Jl'ind '^TCil C5TTI cW-'l 

C'.-'i Wi' I 

“•I'nii cT'i”, ^T^- ■=!’;>;, 

sir'-ii'. T;ir 

^1.1 '4.|''?Td Tfl-J, 

('.<1T v* Ffc '1.4 Oi\*\ 1" 
“&'frdr»f'4. C'M b'lftr,-r, 5:5^ 

^TilTd kT'.'^ll ilHT'.'l ’'■fl’:?! 

cyj.K<i '..■'i ndy.J: fn*: 

'i)! 4 : 1*1 V1.',4 ilfji'.l!, 6'IT; I 
* 

/ minii not /I'y or .sio/dvi*; / only 
lOiU; at the universe. / beiome whiil- 
eeer I see; I L\ne,r tnnuigh ilic 
universt' like IIk' sidi and the stars; 
their music is my music and we are 
bound for the same goat. 

The radiance of the morning sun first 
revealed to him a true picture of his 
motherland. 

"bir^rffi:^ c>iTJiT^ *itJi 

'?tT,g *1111 n';^, 

'SlK^lTT'^ '^T.'5 ^l<l'Qf% 

’ir?” 

There Is a golden harvest all around 
me. 


U 

He felt the pulse of rural Bengal. 

C^K^, 

?fT?^c5f 5fc?i c^nn, 

ffR TlT’rr^l 5IT?I?F 

JITIB ^111, 'ifCTl C’1^1 1 ’ 

Some arc roi king and some are 
rocked; and they play around the 
trees. The cowboy pipes his flute; 
they dance and play. 

But he also felt the miseries of 
deserted villages, 

vir?, ■sT;§t5itl% 

frlfg-B <ilTdT<I, ^fBTa ?r'TI':5, 

CT’rl ST€I 5tsi 1 

*1':^';? >i^rra wmi ■si-ir.vi^ ^rc®, 

■‘iT'’n i)Td Jir^in, 

m W fl'l} C>T^WT*P '35^ 

fsfid *f(;Ti *(f^i r 

H is all de.solation and lonliness 
and in (he eeening the broken parapets 
are erowded with ominous crows. 

N the next phawse of the .spiritual h's- 
tory of his life, the landscape of the 
earth bcaan to be revealed to his eager 
inquisitive mind in fragments as in a 
panornmn. 

‘‘14 

•SITS f.r.y l^i Ciflij 5aJ C^TCls® 

iiiere u'as a (hne :ehe}i the universe 
V. tj.> a casl e.yi.dcnce inliabiicd by types 
of great humanity no:e ex! i net. Now 
I <)nly see pigmies all around. 

.He then .saw the sordid state of vil- 
lage life. He was shocked by the 
s,jijabblc.s 01 the narrow-minded villagers. 
The villagers are b( isterously engaged in 
ruining their ncighbtiurs, in driving them 
cAvay from the. vil’age in ignominy and 
shame. The pundit is busy with 
luiile disquisitions on empty problems. 
KVlii'.i'on degenerates into silly ptdcmics 
and harmful superstitions. The poor and 
the .•^latving tire writhing in thirst and 
:'.re driven away from the gates of a 
i’eariless ai'istocracy. He hears the 
d^ileful cry ol the hun -ry and the desti- 
rtire. '“The earth i.s full (^f rich harvest 
stdl the people starve." The poet cries, 

‘\14K C4!^I 1 '-4=^4 y . 

^TfT&l4, '^^Tli N>T^, 

li y ’*1C<( 

.iii y 

5-»r, ‘fir iT5 ’'ll;?! 

C4'i( 

ir//y this sorrow, (his sickness, this 
leecpinc.' Tviam'v, oppression and 
i)i justice -W hy all these / Why this 
greedy eye of the mighty on the weakT 

In the midst of this cruel indifference 
he becomes hopeless and despondent. 

‘'c'% ^r>15l ^f>ITI1 

'51T5FTC‘»I?I C5CT1 fit’STH 

r^i:^ 'sifTi r<p| sifTi:^ ^*rTTi y • 

1 ttdll look at the sky from my iron^ 
cage and brood over the miseries theti 
cannot be redeemed. 
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'At the end of the poem the poet 
realises that in love lies our salvation. 


’Tfw, 

i” 


I will look ill i/ll- iiinriiMi olllj 
iovc; wUh lovi-' only we am wnltr- 
Hand Ihc nifaiihif. o) ,u-aii«ii. 


He wanted us to hold fast to our 
highest ideal — 

C^lfS f'N 

fjfiGI 'siTfsi ’tRU ll” 


Siiliul iniilod '"V iOtnihvnn-ii III lori' 
and hopr: I’lnid tin' iiioiiiiny s/iv 
(hr priilin^ti of your ivithcoi. 


• ••cTin«i *t«i 

c^i? ^'■*1 U3rf?t i2t^® t f'i 
-siTf ^ 

c^rr^ii un iiT? 

(.m\ I ■- 

5HIi^ ''RT.I • ! 

^12, cTTtn^n Pff^ipn ^ii '1 


This is the history of the unfoldment 
of the poet’s mind. 

His initiation into this spiritual life 
is consecrated by the radiant rays ol 
the morning sun and he enters the so- 
ciety of man with a large hope .ibout 
the future of the world. 1 am not com- 
petent to assess the literary value ot 
Rabindranath’s poetry. But 1 feel that 
Rahindranath is a creator in literature . 
ttijit he has e.\preased the iniimte 
through the finite ; and that he has 
analysed human nature in all its aspects. 


He has discovered for us the ^ran- 
deur and sublimity of Mother India. 






in'f iVi 


^ ^ ^ Ti’d.^ t)u' 

//;,' blue oci'iVi : tJiv in'crn sbivis arc 
)7u/i/r in tiir air, Tin' :>io\' isisscj the 
jjinniiaya and the 


ni\ 

Ol 

f()n'ii('ad (»/ iii<' 
:i-liiii' sno"i' /.'> V(>ar 


He wonted his nation to he quicken- 
ed to a new life, to he inspired by a high 


CTtHfilfi^ 

iiirde ^il I 

i^tr.ius' ■ 

diRr.tii i •'•'’fil fiuiT 
^'Jl '^Uh, R'd'i 
’ITr.d in, f^'3 a’fNTSil dfdlilf 

'«>iTC51 l” 


I do not propose to discuss the 
poetry ot Rabindranath in its aesthe- 
tic and metaphysical bearings. I only 

want to emphasise one particular aspect 
of the poet’s mind -i.e.. the patriotism 
of the poet, his deep love tor his 

V 

country. 

The country is not with him a mere 
abstracium or a jancy. h is to hin. a 
living personality. In his poetry and 
prose he has written the inner history 
of his country. But his patriotism is 
free from the taint of narrow parochial- 
ism. He has placed his love of man- 
kind above all local attachments. 


'/I'd-' 


rhr.rc is only roa m //o' 
i.lwl is till' hill'll'" ran'. 


world, 


ideal. 


r.stuf^, 

ijt? I 

,;ivr iiilto (IS Ihc licastiic hnlilcn 
uiiiici (ini' iiihci'ii’s : Id Ihc siniph' I'.iH 
from von icptacc Ihc lininy "'oiii 
be Vi>nd 


Then a day came when the whole oi 
Beni^al was shakinp as in a preat storm. 

The Poet then sanp the plory of his 
motherland in words which inspired his 
countrymen v/ith a new hope. 

'‘TTtSlt^ C^tiTlK 


Not long ago India was almost Ute- 
Itss in a world awakened to a new hlc 
vibrant with new hope. In those days 
tif suicidal inertia the poet beckont 
his countrymen to the path ol that 
mighty progress and inspired them wit 

the song- 


' 

-snt’l II” 

March lonciird: '< '■< death lo la 


■"pf^iBi 

U-S '^U'A 
Jltf? ^TUI, 

Ihrm who laii behind and lake 


CXitt/lTil iTTti/lT'?! 

•-sttJin «R'^. ^Tf'l II 
« tsn, ’Fftsw ’siTcn-g ^r?i 
sTi:'! 


‘5 -V!!, ■SISR'I C.^t?! »11 

(MAT'S 11" 

.\iv (ioldcH /t.'iigii/. I lo'i'i' ihi'i'i oi.v 
hcail echoes the iiiiisic ol your shy <tio1 
your air. .Wv iiiothcr. Ihc siced 
Irapancc of thy mango hlossoms 
makes me mad: .Mv mol her wiat a 
lovt'lv smile ill Ihc /’lciil,\ ol I In 
cor nil elds ! 


He inspired his nation with the ideal 
of freedom and self-sacrifice. He 
addressed his countrymen, he warned 
them. He said ; 

“HfviT?! 


■■My country that is . 
holla, till' iOioiiry oi n 

10 i lie I iiii' I on Hi I y of Illy ' 
itiY coniii.iy icliicii has 

iiic Olid siicityih 1 

pi I' po I CO lor 0 jonnicy tin, 
no III, llioiny 'pOiii Ol Hi 
ub.u'iicc Oi liinni.icr ond . 
ihc be yiniilny (rlionld iioi t 
iiiio Iniiihiny thot (his (t 
J I ii i iy h ; c n s ono I ii n inic > 
,'t{ li'ol)' 0.0 no! hnniil'iOiC 
ill ihc i'}C Ol //';<’ ii'iUtd o\ 
({> donyci, l.bi not oilon. 
;<! be \cc[i ,, c nc '.1 by ( 
coiiiiShi 0,1 ocl I -coitliin 
1 ! itcn ihc dioi ni conics 
:,(>! sion I y Ol inHoly. ii 
0 ncccssiiy, as ii joclndo, l 

bcnodii'iioii , " 


.^o ihc poet rosolvcih to b- 
and hiioyant . 

S'] '.n, 

s^l ill 

'‘l^lTd lamA 
■vi'<IC<1 ill 

illCiV ilTr.'lt 

tSTJ' <(A C\Ch fkil 

<Pt5(K-Tf5 

"/ \cili not be all aid; 

iciiiposi comes J ~iOilI no 

hope ". 


The poet ardently prays 
hlmeiU of the aspiiap.ons of 

"^r'^Ttl ilTfS, 6 

'Iffl 5^^, 5^^'' 

C? ! 

’I'l, ^ru^v<l ’ 

7i^ ilTI 
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kNATH has not only seen 
tb0 physical beauty of his country ; 
. hMRiriftalisecl also the spiritual signi- 
silice<^ India. “India has a definite 
itrH»#5n to make to the world 
nireP^ 

RH, c^t I 

( TS '^1 CTr’r’;ef%, "aco 

5JC«1 r-iv.-^. 

— ■^tf?':^! c''i 
■'Stfir'? ‘t\z .r| 

|f39l ?®TFT?I 

1" 

■n:tH| 

>r*IK^ C< r,^ 

^ C^I 

i .;5i5 

I cn '/'i 

fir® ^T5!'?I1 '1'1'''^Iit Tf'-lf I tfT? 

IWl.'-'lSfri ^frl^ll "SilM I ^i1''ii 

-<iT:A nr,'*!!?' -^.m 

TW I 

nr.'-^? ’s» 1 " 

. /j'T.ijt^ o/h' tJiUjl 01 hiiiia (hi' 

[6! u^y in diVi'iisily : to discoL'ii 
. • i^cr iDiiiy of ’ tliinys ■loilhoLii 
Jill2;W»t^ tiwir oii(:i.'Oid diflf'f I'liccs, 

, ‘*Th$ Indian soticly is basad on ii 

n'ilpiocal clniins. In out 
j riilt shall niaha yilt>, the 

Opsel^fftT 'oill u'Oi'ii'O yiii'st.s, (ho 
m«i^;:ioill iinpLUl oducaiion, Iho old 
I pf^'Ccl ihi' vonni; ahll soroo Ihcin 

"jx# ted by any petty parochialism 
piifloiism is conceived on a lofty 



Uteri' iclicre the tiller 
ling (he hard ground 
here the pat hntaker is 
d'fig stones, 

leith them in sun and 
070 er, and his garmeni 
)ered loit.h dust . * . * 
(ilTA.NjALl 




human ideal. He recognized the uni- 
versality and the rich variety of Indian 
culture as the natural result of the 
blending of diverse races that have 
^ mhraced this country as their home. 

“i,?;?- xf'fff -WTCi? 41^ il'f^TCia 
*(1^1 

tg* 

CSK’il I 

Tlf^TS 

g-;i »tT>1S r.*!'i^T^ 

>5<Ii CMG- 1 ” 

\ ayioiis thnios of hiiiniinit y converged 
iH/ India ti> make it a gfcal nation. 
The 1 1 van iind the non-. lryan, the 
Ihavidiaii.s and (he Mmigol. the Pat ha n 
atid thi' .\h\Khttl met here in a iDiiqne 
amity. 

This is the true nature of the Indian 
nation ; and I^ahindratiaih realised that 
the liberation of India depends on the 
rccognization of this inclusive and inte- 
gral character of Indian humanity. This 
great ideal brings him to the vision <.d 
an India that inspires love and humanity. 

'i'U’j' A'^S- 

I ;:^ 5T5?t 6T^ 

ngTSi‘' 

^7I71'.IT;1 JI^IT'5 ^.T?TC<li 

•‘‘iT»ri-.g'‘‘[T’n Tir?'in 

HtS, '^ITSi <(TSfT-.riCH*l^( 


‘ii'®'»Fi:«i c?! »rf^w ■siT^c'^ 

c^7T5.^T*<T?ii 'si -aa cTf^rai 
fwTi'n:^ c^t 'TsrsTprsi) >iqiTT?t.T':*‘i 

l.iGi 'Slt^ 'StTCl? 

^17^ 1 ” 

"Go and .^pcak to the ploughmian 
as he ) el urns from his field; to (he 
eohhity when he di'lves honie his herd: 
to the devotee as he conics to the 
temple of his God thai resounds lo Ihe 
hlouni'Ki Id the cimeh-shril ; to the 
Mus.salman when he stands facing the 
'ninsel anii >w\’,s his prayers. . . , Iwd 
the t"vening sky iS'lio the st>ng of your 
iiniiid voii.es." 

In his early days the poet once sang. 

CTsjTv rTittcm rrfn 

*I7C^ ’?n^, 

CGOl i>>i ‘TRTSf^i 
AVi i" 

Id e serve mv songs in I hat legion 
.('/(■( /t' ail .n-mgs fly: l.ei my poetry be 
'Cv >>i!iv memorial 

To-day the songs of Rabindranath 
have spread over the universe. 

K’abindranath has left the world ; but 
he is not dead. He is with the immor- 
tals—Valmiki, Kalidas, Shakespeare. 
Firdousi and Iqbal I 

Still we leel that we have lust some- 
thing, something very precious has 
vanished from uur sight. We cannot 
say how v/e shall express our love fvtr 
the departed great, 

'Ihis University has resolved to dc 
its best to keep Visva-Bharati, the great 
creation of the poet, alive. What the 
poet has given to Bengal, to India, tc 
the world in various way, for over hall 
a century will ever remain a source ol 
life and Inspiration to mankind. To-day 
he is freed from the bondage of morta- 
lity and has passed intt) a region w^here 
death is nt)t known. 


Adapted and tiansialed from the liengali address of the 
\'iee-Chaneelioi ai (he Memorial .Meeting held under the 
auspices of Caieuita Gniversity—by Rabindra Kumar Das 
Gupta, PostMGaduate Department , i'alcutta University. 


The Legacy 
for 

TO-MORROW 

By 

NIKHII. CHAKRAX'ARl’TY 


I 

J^ENIN once asked a group of Soviet 
students as to whom they regarded 
as the greatest literary figure of Russia. 
“Mayakovsky’’, they replied. “Yes, 
but what about Pushkin?” asked Lenin, 
and added, “Could there have been a 
Mayakovsky without a Pushkin?” A 
hundred years from to-day the people 
would speak of Tagore in the same way 
and with more truth. At the moment 
we are too near to his personality to 
fully appraise its greatness. You cannot 
size up a Titan when you stand next to 
him. Tagore cannot be measured by 

our standards, nor can we comprehend 
the infinite variety of manifestations in 
which his genius has taken form. He 
was not a personality, nor an institu- 
tion, he was an epoch. He was as much 
the product of an age as the age was 
his product. 

On the changing face of India, per- 
scmalifies come and go in rapid succes- 
sion. The leader of yesterday is dis- 
carded to-day, and the hero of to-day 
slips into oblivion to-morrow. That is 
not the fault of the nation nor of those 
who play these fleeting roles, We in 
India are in the ferment of a dynamic 
wor’d, the giant is awake, the unchang- 
ing Last has stirred. But even at this 
cu’ck Tempo, Tagore tried to keep pace 
with the times. He was never a back 
number. 

But he was a progressive in more 
ways than one. On the one hand, he 
broke away from traditions- in langu- 
age, mus’c, painting and religion : on 
the other, he never lost touch with the 
vital currents of the day, absorbing 
within his receptive mind all the new 
ideas and thoughts of his age. A scien- 
tific study of the last fifty years would 
no doubt recognise in him the Pole 
Star of our national culture. 

n 

I^IONSIDER the invaluable legacy that 


he destroyed the rradiiional fetters of 
old Bengali. Take away Tagore and we 
at once fall back with a thud upon 
Iswar Gupta, with perhaps the excep- 
ii('n of Michael, as our immediate poetic 
Iierirnge. The hide-bound code of rradi*' 
(ional technique had to give way before 
this wizard of words. He enriched our 
language with a diction that is at once 
supple and powerful. This has been a 
great achievement- a technical revolu- 
tion— not only for having made the 
language more elastic and expressive, 
hut also for having destroyed, from the 
point of view of future progress, the 
germs that were ossifying our medium 
of expression. He narrowed the gulf 
between the .spoken and the written 
tongue, between the language of the 
man in the street and that of the learned 
scribe. Bengali has become a living 
language, ready lo welcome new forms 
.and expressions which future genera- 
tions will bring along with them, 

^X'he^ the common man comes to 
inherit the culture that is to-day the 
monopoly of the few, he will have to 
battle against the age-old conventions of 
language to make it the true vehicle 
of h:.== own expressiem, Tagore played 
the historic role of making the first 
assault in this war against outworn 
literary c()nven{ir)ns. The. language that 
be created i.s now ready to adjust and 
expimd itself to suit the needs of its 
vf.’taries of to-morrow. 

In music and painting too, he played 
n similar sitmlficant role, He tried to 
give new forms, though never totally 
rejecting the content of the classical 
tradition, He realised that no ari-form 
could ever be permanent. A living 
culture though retaining all that is best 
in human values would express itself 
through new forms in every age. That 
is one of the reasons why the genera- 
tion that has come in his wake has been 
so creative in its output. Not only the 
men of to-day, but the men of to-mor- 
— nau ihftir tribute to his 


painting and music free from 
shackles of the past and at tlu 
rime set up a new tradition of nnj 
fions and experiments. 

Technical perfection by irsel' 
not exhaust his great gifts to o ir ; 
furc. The literature that we mr, 
from him is stupendous in both vi,, 
and quantity. To have reaped s( ;r 
and reaped so richly has seldon c 
the way of an individual mind 
poetry has given voice to almo.st n' 
varied emotions and experiences, 
joys and sorrows, our hopes and 
trations - as individuals or in the 
live -find echo in Tagore's writing- 
never lost touch with life and nc 
ed (hat Hie is always on the mow 
poet too moved forward with it, an 
backward. He was not afraid id 
realities, and that is why he S(rr 
carded the escapist trends like yy 
ism with which he experimented 
days of Phalfiuni. Never sinc« 
age of Dante has the culture 
generation been epitomised so ci 
tely in one man. 

Tagore's religion is of no Id: 
terest to progressives. He newi 
to reduce his idea (jf values 
categories. His God i.s not the A’ 
Taskmaster, a dispenser of Hil'I 
Wrong, nor doe.s He speak in tc 
Good and Evil. The Pi et ereir 
own God a.'-' the God of B:air\ 
him, evil is b'ni bccriu.se it i.s tmh. 

good because it is bcautif: 
idealist he no doubt was for 
11 self was the product I'f idcali> 
an ideah’sr of the highest order, 
i.'- a mind freed from the st'fling 
ne.ss of a rigid code. It would 
wrrmg to say that he was never ; 
strictly to any organised religii' 
appreciated much that is beau 
different religious forms. Persi 
might have kept hhu within a p. 
lold. Bur he was no believer 
mas and ceremonials. To him 
was mostly personal. Born 
couniry where feudal concept 
religion still dictate the standard 
havioLir, Tagore had the liberal 
mind that seeks after a freer 
He played the same role as 
Humanists in Europe in destro 
foundations of a dogmatic 
Though still confined within tl 
of idealism, however beautiful 
he brought us out of the narrov^ 
of orthodoxy. A creed such as 
marks a distinct stage in the 
of a freer mind. 

Ill 

r)pHE age of Tagore forms o 
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relates the story of the rise 
1 fin 'D(f a colonial bourgeoisie. This 
the J^iod when the Indian middle 
» into the political field leading 
nation against the foreign 
B. Ih the common struggle for free- 
n the Interest of the middle class 
(verged with that of the common peo- 
upto a certain point, 1905 was the 
ning point when the middle class 
ne into the arena of the mass move- 
nt, and the climax of this alliance 
;an in 1920, Placed at the vantage 
nt of the movement, the middle class 
led hah whenever their own leader- 
p appeared to be in jeopardy. This 
8 what happened after the 1920 and 
( 1930 Civil Disobedience movements, 
1 this Is exactly what has been hap- 
ling for the last two years when the 
ir of organised masses has kept the 
tional bourgeoisie in a state of coma. 
Bwed ifrom this perspective the hour- 
oisie In a colonial country has cer- 
nly a progressive role to play, ‘hough 
} potentialities of that role are being 
)re and more exhausted as the masses 
5 coming to the forefront, and, extern- 
y, as the general crisis of the whole 
>itall8t system deepens. 


The reflection of this relation of class 
•ces upon the cultural front is clear 
1 unmistakable. With the first stir- 
gs of national consciousness, our 
itefs and poets achieved almost a 
laissance and Tagore was its high- 
est, The 1905 movement shook off 
i complacency and he began to take 
actite interest in the burning topics 
the t day. Through his songs and 
jms %e inspired the nation, but he 
nt further. His pen became merci- 
8 in the denunciation of Imperialism, 
1 In course of his numerous tours 
*oad, his speeches were equally un- 
npromislng. At Santiniketan, he 
ver fiiled to give shelter to the weary 
dieri;: of the nation whenever they 
i aj^oached him. Under his influ- 
ce, intellectuals as a whole have 
^ver lost touch with the national 
ugglt. 

This living link with the masses 
)ught out the noblest instincts of 
gon*t humanism. He did not niere- 
applaud the men in battle from the 
indstand. He came down into the 
ma and responded to the demands of 
^ pK^le magnificently. The renuncia- 
0 Of.'^ighthood was a small thing for 
but it brought down upon 
n fli: wrath of Kipling’s kin. The 
gllskf^n at the time wrote : “As if 
mittM'ed a brass farthing whether 
’ Rat>indranath Tagore who has pro- 


bably never been heard of in the wilds 
of the Punjab, and who, as a writer is 
certainly not so popular as Colonel 
Frank Johnson, approved of the Govern- 
ment’s policy or not ! As if it mattered 
to the reputation, the honour and the 
security of British rule and justice 
whether the Bengalee poet remained a 
knight or a plain Babu I” But the plain 
Babu was not to be brow-beaten by 
Frank Johnson’s fans. His ceaseless 
denunciation of imperialism continued, 
drawing him out, once again, of his 
seclusion to the public platform. Even 
in his old age he came out to lead the 
nation’s protest against the brutalities of 
Hijli. 


IV 

fJ^AGORE’S reactions during the last 
ten years were remarkable. These 
were the years of tremendous activity in 
the national movement. But these were 
also the years that saw the nervourness of 
our national leadership drifting helpless- 
ly to a retreat through inaction. In the 
outer world too, these were the years of 
the menacing rise of Fascism, of the 
growing conflict between progress and 
reaction. For the intellectuals the hour 
of choice came. Many followed the line 
of retreat, either openly as advocates of 
reaction or indirectly by returning to 
their old discarded shell of romantic 
escapism. The hard realities were too 
strong for their frail constitutions to 
bear. But the nobler minds did not 
cross the line, they remained with the 
people. Consciously or unconsciously, 
they felt that their place was with the 
people and that there was no going back. 
Tagore chose this path of progress. He 
was, perhaps, not conscious of it but it 
came out of his mighty humanism. The 
poet who, years, ago, realised the futi- 
lity of Ivory Tower once again remem- 
bered his own old prayer ; Etnir pliirao 
more , — this time with even greater 
emphasis. He felt that in this decisive 
conflict he could not go to Innisfree with 
its ‘nine bean rows’ and ‘hive for the 
honey-bee’. Even from his sick-bed he 
showed the daring and indignation of 
youth in his last public statement in 
reply to the Rathbone letter. Just when 
the class to which he belongs was fol- 
lowing the line of retreat, the Poet 
chose to move forward with the people. 
It is this which earns him the title 
of the People’s Poet. Though born and 
bred in the best bourgeois tradition of 
Bengal, Tagore could move with the 
times, and the sign of the times indicat- 
ed that in the alliance of the bourgeosie 


Sj 

with the common people, the latter 
would be asserting more and more. 
Tagore as the finest cultural product of 
this alliance was its most worthy mouth- 
piece. To brand him as solely a poet 
in the service of the bourgeoisie would 
be unfair. 

Equally would it be wrong to regard 
him as a declassed intellectual in the 
service of the people. Tagore had no 
clear conception of the class forces at 
work in society. The biggest thing 
that impressed him in the Soviet Union 
was not the Revolution, but the liquida- 
tion of illiteracy a thing which was 
achieved under bourgeois conditions in 
the metropolitan countries. Even in his 
care for the peasantry, he started in the 
well-meaning individualist fashion with 
a patriarchal benevolence, believing sin- 
cerely that model villages like Sriniketan 
could eliminate poverty. His first re- 
actions towards constructive national 
work was to spread education whether 
through the National Council or the 
Visva-Bharati, and here too he forgot 
that education itself is determined by 
surrounding social forces. 

But these do not detract from his 
greatness. His progressivism lies in the 
fact that unlike many of his contempo- 
raries, he was bold and candid enough 
to admit his disillusionment with the 
bourgeois standards of values. His last 
Birthday Message was a tragic confes- 
sion of a class confronted with its own 
moral bankruptcy. He found out the 
futility of the philosophy of his class. 
True humanism, he realised, could come 
now only through a new philosophy, a 
new social order with new social values. 
He could only faintly discern its out- 
line, but he welcomed it. Therein lies 
his greatness, a greatness that will get 
its true recognition, not to-day when the 
wide world is mourning him, but on the 
day when such a social order will be 
realised, when the common man will 
receive his rightful heritage. They will 
hail him as the poet of this age, whose 
rich legacy will be the starting-point of 
the richer culture of to-morrow. 


TAGORE’S PORTRAITS 

London, Sep. 13. 

Til accordance with a sugg^estion 
made by Mr. Dernard vShaw, the 
Director of the National I’ortrait 
Gallery in London has a^rreed to hang 
portraits of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
painted hv Sir William Rothenstein and 
Sir I^Iuirliead Rone. vSir Kenneth 
Clark, Director of the National Gallery, 
made this move on behalf of the 
Tagore vSooi ty . — Reuter. 
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Tagore Gen ealogy 

t 

The Taj^fDrc's belong In the .S\oof//va (u)tra ;iiul ('nine of tlie /Cii//n elan nf Heiigal Krnhminf^, being 
Bandyopadhyayn. Aei’ording In llie ‘Knlasastra’, the 'Tagore family originalh' belonged In tbe Kusari line of 
Pithavoga. bhallaiiarayan tln' earli('st Kitsari known to ns, iml Ids son Dina Knsari may lu' regarded as 
the real founder of tbe Kiisori line. 'Tlum ('ame lagannath Knsari, who was linked up v\ itb tbe Plrali 
family by bis marriage wilb tlu' daugbter of (duri Sukadeva of jessore, one of tbe original ripalis. After Jagan- 
nath canu' 1‘urusbottam, wbo Ina^■ be regarded as the original lu'ad of tbe 'Tagore fainih'. Sixth in deseent from 
him came 


V A. N C M AN AN “ T H A KKR ' \ 

who left Ids original lioiiK' in Jessore in HM) and settled at ('lobindapore, a villiige on tbe site of tbe present 
Fort William in CaUaitta. 'Tbe niereliants of tlu' locality used to ('rdl Idin “Tliakur Mus^oi" (Reverend Sir) 
from wldc.li be gradittdly canu' to be known as ranebanati “'Tbakur*', 'Tins is said to l.)e tbe origin of the surname, 
of “Tbakur”, or 'Tagon- in its anglicised form. 

I 

(died 1756) 

[Appointed .hnhi of tbe first Sitrvey operations by the bnglisb in CaU'utia in 1707, aC(iuired considerable 

properties.] 


T ) A U r.A .N A H A I N O Oil I N DARAM 

I1731._17(K5) (died 1777) 


[After tbe battle of Idassey and tbe f(n\' of wealth from Murslddabad to Cak'ulta Xibiiain eonsiderably added 
to Ids fortune and be puroliastal, in 17tis'^. land at I’atlmriagbatt.a, CaU'utta and laiilt a lion>.e tbereon in wbieli 
he lised \sith all bis brothers till 178T, when lie sepiarated from them and settled with bis sons at Jorasanko,] 


I 1 I I i 

(a>l'IM(HlAN KUlSIINAMnllAN lUUMMOlIW 1 'KAK M( »1 1 AN 1 . A 1 H.l ,M n 1 1 A.N MOIIINIMOIIAN 

il 7 fil 1 H 18 I ulied 17 ( 15 ) (1777 -lH.U) m 1 ic<I IK 2 .'.) (1780 1855 ) ( 179 sV- 1820 ) 


SCRNAKCMAU C 1 1 NNDR AK C M A R NeNDOKCMAU 

11784 - 182(11 ( 178 (K- 18 J 13 ) 


Ataharajuli Sir 
.1 A'ONnkAMOllAN 

( 1831 - - 1908 ) 


Mahara.iiih Sir rKAKCO.ANATll 

I’UnnvriTKVMAK ( 1887 — 1938 ) 

(llura 1873 . .AtOnuetl 
n.v Jatitulraiiiehati ' 


UAMl.OtllAN 
(1754 1807 ) 


k.\I)HANATll 

(1700 1828 ) 


K AM MAM 

( 1759 - 1 83 . 1 1 


DWAK KANATII 

(1794 IS'l(i) 


KAMHAl.I.MlII 

17 ( 17 — 1824 ) 


Maliara.jah 
Ua.manath 
(1800 1877 ) 


Kai.ikc.mak 
(1794 1842 ) 


Uauaxcmak 
(1790 1858 ) 


Kajali Sir 
Sack tvoKAMoiiAN 
(1840 1914) 


4< PK ASANVAK TMAU 

) (1798 1808 ) 

jNANKNnieAMOMAN 
(1820 1889 ) 

(. ■!./('/>/ Ci/ i 'll ri slid nil V) 


(.(O'AM.AI, 

( 1810 — 1809 ) 


KAl.lKUTSnXA 
(1840 1905 ) 


Sauadimh) 

( 1802 — 1892 ) 



.N'KlI-rNDKANATlI 


"T < ; IK l.M>KANATll .NA(a;.M)KANATlI 

Dkhi:mh<a.natii , 1 S 2 o 1854 ) (1829 1858 ) 

(1817 1905 ) I 


< '.ASaNOUA Oje.NK.VnXA 

(1841 1809 ) tl 847 1881 ) 


i ' ' 

< ; A( .ANK.M )K A .SamAU i:.M>KA AhAMNDKA 

(1807 1938 ) (lU>ru 1870 ) (Horn 1871 ) 


A. daughter J lu i.ai.NOKA 
who died in (1840 1920 ) 

infant. > 


Swahnaki'mak I 
(1858 1932 ) 


I I ' : ' I I I 

S\i\rMH<A llKMJ''M)KA HlKKNltKA SaI'DAMISI J Vt iT I K I .V) »'.• ,\ SI'KI-MAKT IM^NVI-lNUKA SaKATKUMARI 

( 184 ’ 1923 ) (1844 1 884 ) 1 1845 1 915 ) (1847 1920 ) (1848 1925 ) ( 1849 - - 1804 ) (1850 1851 ) ( 1855 — 1920 ) 


nAKNAKT'MAKI 
( Horn 1858 ) 
ri'lir i'lilx 
llxhiK ) 


.AIaOMI'K ll.ATA 
(1880 1918 ) 

— S. C'lnikravaMi 

( IH) iN.-HlU') 


SOMKNDUA 
(1800 1923 ) 

1 RABINDRANATH j 

( 1801 - 1941 ) 

1 

Hcdiikndka 
(1803 1804 ) 


1 

kAl n I.VOKA 

! 

kKN I'KA 

i 

iMlRA 

Sam IN UK A 

(Honi 1888 ) 

(1890 1904 ) 

(Dorn 1892 ) 

(lHf) 4 - 1907 ) 

™ TKA'I IMA 

k.'itc I )r. S. N. 
nhaltaeliarya 
(HO issue) 

— N, N, ('.anjjuli 



XiTAExrmA 
(died in Germany 
1036 ) 


Nandita 
married to 
Krishna Kripalani 




[Compiled by vSusil Kumar Bani^kjek I 

To numrrous admirers of the Poet the rcadiug of his S^advily ( Janniakundali) 
be a very ivicrestivg study as it reill appear from the signs in the Zodiac (Rasi-chakra) , 
iclieyc a leonderful and rare combination of planets and their positions indicate an extra^ 

ordinary Idicnomenon in the life of the Jalaka (the Born). This planciary combinatio)\ 

and ih(' places of the different stars in the NalivUy foretell the Jalaknis divine gifts, 

the moon (Chandra) at the Jirsi place (J^agna) at once indicating his most hand- 

sonu' i ( a t u r e s ( S o u myaniu rtij. 


Rabindranath was born on the 7th 
of May, 1861, a little after 2-37 a.m., 
the Benj^ali date being the 25th day of 
Baisakli, 1268 B.S. 

The day of birth was Monday, 
according to the Bengali reckoning, 
it being Krishna Troyodasi Tithi 
(thirteenth day of the dark moon) hav- 
ing Rebaii Nakshaira, Min Rasi (Pisces) 
and Min Luf’na, Hipra Varna and Deva- 
gana. Among the important planets we 
have both the Chandra (Moon) and 
Sukra (Venus) occupying the fir^sr place, 
the Lagna which is in the Min Rasi 
(Pisces), the Moon having 27 degrees 
and Venus 21 degrees respectively. 
Rabi (Sun) and Biidha (Mercury) come 
next, occupying the second place having 
about 24 degrees in the ascendant 
(Tangi) in the house of Mesha (Aries) ; 
this indicates that the Jataka is born in 
a noble and renowned family. Again, 
Biidha-Aditya Yoga (combination of Sun 
and Mercury) having taken place, the 
Jatoka's future will be marked by fame 
and riches. The most important feature 
in the Nativity is the high position of 
Brihaspati (Jupiter) which occupies the 
fifth place in Chandra Kshetra (the 
house of moon) where the Bininiaya 
Yoga (a combination where there is a 
friendly exchange of planets) has taken 
place. A relation called Nava-Panchama 
Yoga (where the planet while occupying 
its own place also has the greatest in- 
fluence on another place ; here Drihas- 
pati occupies its own place and influ- 
ences the first place where there are 
both Sukra and Chandra) has also been 
established, to which also Sukra (Venus) 
is added, the most happy result be- 
ing the birth of a poet. Also, Sukra, 
though occupying the first place, is the 
Tritiyapati (lord of the third house), 
and its being in conjunction with 
Chandra indicates the jataka' s sea- 
voyage and world-wide travel. Rahu also 
spreads its rays in the fifth house, indi- 
cating the Jataka's power in the domain 
of poesy other than his own native 
tongue. 

Rabindranath’s departure from this 
mortal world was signalled in the Nativity 
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and Sani (Saturn) became lords of the 
12th and 2nd house (Dwadaspati) and 
(Dwitiyapati) . This indicates shortening 
of the span of life of the Jataka, which 
would be caused by some ulceration in 
the body when Ralni would also spread 
cruel rays on Brihaspati (Jupiter) and 
Mangal (Mars) and influence them. The 
influence of Mars over the Lagnapaii 
Brihaspati (Jupiter) indicates surgical 
operation and ultimate death of the 
Jataka, The Nativity also points out the 
death of the Jataka in the same place 
where he was born ; Lagnapaii Brihas- 


which indicates the death of t' 
at a distance place, but Satur 
who is the Arch Destroyer, bei 
2nd place (Sthira Rasi), make 
bination with Brihaspati, whic 
the Jataka to come from a dift'ei 
to meet the fatality. Thus : 
end Tirohhab (passing aw; 
marked on Thursday, the 22no 
1348 B.S. (7th August, 1941), v 
also a very auspicious day — tlu 
the Hindu festival of Sre ^ 
krishna, which was inaugurate 
Gandharvas, the night being 
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This Chronicle compiled and 
annotated for The Tagore 
Birthday Special Supplement 
to The Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette has since been 
revised, enlarged and brought 
up to date. New illustrations 
have also been added, 

—The Editor 
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THH ITOUSH 
WHERE 
HE WAS ROKN 

/i, n *f' a r k a )} a i li 
Tafforc Lane, Cal- 
ruito, knoK'n ns the 
Jorasanko House, is 
i\ caveat ranibtifi^ 
)ii(jnsioii in the heart 
(»/ Calcutta's iennint^ 
lilc. Only a portion 
-)/ the house is seen 
here 
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1861-1866 ^ 

FIRST r, YEARS | 


J^(.)RN in Calcnlla, at Dwarka 
Natli Ta.L’OiT Lane, named 
after his m-aiulfalher, the ‘Trinee” 
Dwarka Nath;'’' on Ihiesdav . 


• A frit'iul inul <ii ilu' i-irtai 

llnidu ifforiiH't and loundt'i nt ilic nraliiiw 
>Saniaj, Kanumdinn Ku> , lh< INx’!’*- unind- 
father, iHvnrkanutli '1‘avjtMt' (1794-lH4(i) luntn 
anted mori' lar^reb than any of hi'' i on- 
lenilKirarit's to tin \von<U'ilnl sinial pnrt'r*'-' 
wliieh inarkc<1 the history of Hetimd <hiriiU'. 
ih« tiri-t ludf nf the nineteenth et'nluiy, a 
man of whom 'tlu Tiuici^, eominentiim on 
hi.^ death, olwtTvetl that 'Miis nnnu' wouhl 
hi i)ron<ll\ assiK'iat <•<! \^lth all tin noah 
institutions llonrishine in thdeiitta” 

H( nils the fir.st Indian to ent<*t into 
inereaiUih attsim's.s in ealentti( on ilie 
I'htTopcjin inodtl, and when, in IS.n, In 
<'.mal)lislu*d, in panner.sl)ii) with .Mi, W Carr 
and Mr. W, rrinsep, tin linn of Caff Tayot* 
k Co., the ('tovernor-tW'neral of tin- aorrl 

William IkMitinek, ('onsidereil the event of 
Huffn'ient inn)ortan<H to make it On suaje<i 
of a eo^^:ratnlator.^ letter to the author nf 
the ('ilternrise He /dso founded tin Inion 
Tkink, 

KeuJ'tfanij'.t'r of the lliinhi Collev.e, a 
founder of thi IVle<Heu4 Collem , hotli of 
which he emlowetl wUh munilieeitt wifts, 
Dwarkatmth t(v>k a leading part in the 
establish tneiU of the Landholders’ StK'iid.v 
now known an the BritivSh Indiati /Vas^xnation. 
Raminohiin found in this friend of his a 



The Ihu/r’s t V k.wdkathhk 
I iioarUanalh Tafion' 


• ritfrl" for (In naodtion ol On- erne! rite ol 
Giithi'. In the agitation whieh nltimately 
h-d In tile e.'-taaiishnnnt of le^rnlar sti'aniei 
eoimnnnieat ion aetneen India and I'hiwland, 
hwarkanaih look a nnMiniu-nl shale. Against 
the Tu Al t ')f 1824 he foiu'.ht at eonsidei 
ahh <<(si i<i hini.-'elf, ami when ),ord MeleaU* 
aaeraled the Indian iMiss from tls shaekhs 
in 18.48, at a t>na)if ilmner at tin- 'I'ONvn Hall 
lo t funnieinoralt the event, hi.'- lienllh was 
Inastr'd as t>ne \v hos(.- nanu was mseimndilv 
eonneeted with lln' i'an.s< who.se lrinmi>h wa.'- 
lieing ('flehi al< 1 1 II<’ al-su lui/k a nrojnineiil 

nan in eonneidion with tin agitation against 
what was known as tin '’Hlaek Aet" 

Dwarkanalh lirst visited Ivnro)*<' in 1841 
\ imldii iiu‘(‘ling was lield at the 'fown Hall 
on the e\t of his dii)artin<’ pre.sidt d mai liv 
(he .Sheriff al whieh a eoinnlinientur.v address 
was pre.senled to liim on In half of the 
Indian and Fvtni>inan eiti/atis of Caleutlu, 
7n London, tin Court of Dinetors of Hie 
Last India Coinpatiy I'lilertained him al a 
puhlie (lintiet and preseidml him with n gold 
medal in revognjlion of liis .serviees to Ins 
( ountr.v , H<‘ was received by Oiiet n Vietoria 


Ma>' 7, i8(.)i, l)cl\\\‘cn 
,v A.M. (corrusj loiuliiiL'. to Mi 
the 25tli IhiisnL'h, l^dioali 
I iukI vSakii Ih'a, 
icLditli issue (ninth son) ' 
“Maharslii” Deheiiilra 
'i'a.Lioret and S.arada DeNi 


liaiiiiuei at tin' r,uild Hall when 
I'ahiet'; attended the l.onl Mavoi' 
aiimiiu-t at the i .nihihall, vv lu n i 
.Ma.vor propo.sed hi.s lualili in 
toast; he wav admitted as a llui,." 
‘‘■nild amllu'i ol the I'lly itf iMhid' ' 
ii'eeived iii Pans bv King l.taii- 
bv the King and tjueen of Iin 
hriissi'lls, and hy the Piip'' m Uotm 
I et urn to I ndm, i ii 1842, he r< fii-i 
Iri'in tin e\iiiatoty ei'iemony /u, 
He died m l.ondrin m 184ti on a s« > 
In I'.ngliiml wlun he tnnk with lii; 
own »'.spens<'. haii studenis nf tie 
v.'nilev.e for higher studies in niedu 
Jnneral at Kensa! Oret'ii wa.s atttmf 
Uoyally and tin tinbiliiy 'ii P'ng' 

Ilis iinbianided ehariiv ami his 1 
pilality I'iinn'il for him the title nl 
No Plan after Kamninliun (Ud n 
liwaikanulh in nromnn Hu w»' 
advaiu'enieni ol Ins lonnlrynuii 
ihormighly indnbed Hii' spnil n' 

progress and lu spari-d neither In- 
eiielviy nor his la itiei ly wealth n 
I he l aiise lu had at lu-art 

!« j{< :;i 

' Ills admiring discii»hv and 
-mve Hu title of t/a/ni/.s/n or i 
saint’, In the Pint's latlier I lebi 
Tagnie il8l7-19t)S) ami his t-punlryu 
(o eall him as siieh. .\s a boy he - 
Uammohun Koy's sehool and latt 
llimlu Collt'ge. ,\s Hie ehh st .son ol 
uath 'I'agore he ha<l* unbouudeil wi al 
ilispoHid but early in lift' lie loitl al 

in worldly imrsuits. A .stray Ua 
IsholHOiishmi asking men to sc’ck 

not covet wcallli Inul set his mind 




PoKT’s I'ATni'.K M.iharshi I h'hc\idn}niil li 'I'hk Pokt’s NfoTMKK Sarada Devi 


Debendra Nath purcluuses in 
about 20 hif^haa ol hind ai Bolpui'. 
the present site ot Snntir.iketan and 
Visva-Bharafi. 


The iighf oj reproduction 
idiher in whole or in 
parts is strictly 
reserv ed 


o.t wht‘r«' lir liad lict-n idiurtl, to -itiHK 
ion and idiilosopli.v , Tin- w oj-hl lost it> 
(’tioTiH for liioi mitl lu-i'.'iinc Ins oiil'» 

ort. 

I 1839, lio i'otiiul<-(l ilto l\it ! i\ih<u(li i Hi 
a, or tlio sooiiiN I'oi iln K!it)\\l((Uo ol 
. ti aud >'iort<Ml its .idurtial, tlin 7u/o »; 
) ini - ^air/K'n. lie iiiink' n the iiicdiiiin 
niitruptiiiv; lii^ oottmiMiuti iit tlo ti twt^. 
JC Hiildti tlifisiii of tin- ( and 
the ,srn iitiln a.H well !!> 

tiiid aiitiiinarian knowlcduo. 
,8 it uorkfd a yfcat itnoIiiIhiii id 

lldvattilKi tlioiiwlil of lU'iiyal, 
iC . , SiUtmi, wllli'll had ItiaMl 

^ led Kaintnoliun Uoy in 1H2S, had 

, iiHhe<t:>,afUT his di.ath in Ivimland in 
Del^ndranath lottnulb iuinn<i it iti 
md ^ lit* inlrodiiocd ilin “Ihalnnio 

iQnt*^ an instrnnn-Jit of i;illn»tin prin- 
' aa ai>p1iod to Hindu lln isin In IS4S, 
111 ^ICMir .\onin.’, Itruliiiiins to lu tiafos m 
Uie I rdii.s, AfU't luo \rais llii, \ 

led tp, Ctikaiita uhon, al'lt'f tnnoh di- 
»n, Uie Braliino Stitnaj, inuUi Di-lundra- 
I lend, tlfi'iik'd ihnl noitlu'i tin I ( ■(a,- 

he Wffp pi lu' a(.\'cihod a'^ 

<k'l»artnrr I'Kiin ortln«lo\> 
•d^ # 1 : it^rniiiM |n»int in tin liisloi.\ nl 
irallpa^f iiiiinnj. in 1850, I tflioinlrtintii h 
woll-known Itotitiso, /dii/nio' 
4ft',«^it,'li Ilf I'ullffttal and pic-sfiui'd 
iirliei|t^t^itidn tfUfliink'S on thf nnit> 
d, worshii) witlioul iiinikc. 

the I)i'>fn<lrtiinilli Innl k»i 
fiilainit.N hfffll llu- family in 
the I'nion Hank atnl ollnt 
idfrlukiiitfw started by Dwarka- 
the udvifc (if his friends ttnd 
ti(lranall) took on his owti 



re pndialc-rl as tint bemw iifi"onal. Tin 
run».fqnriuf was ilitil he had to iitirt with 
niiifli valnablf iifofK’fty iinUidiiii.’ tlif lanion- 
ll« IvtaU.'liia \'illa 'wluif 1 >w;irktiual h nsfd t" 
( nlfrliiiti I. Old Anc khind and hi" "idlers and 
I In ilitf of thf Calfulta sofni\ > a", wall a- 
l!n siilfinlid fiiniimn.fs, pliui and finirmon- 
jfwt llt. r> Iffl b> his I'athfr, and to livo lot 
\far" with "irift ffonom.N . Sncli a vaoritifi , 
nnjiarallf Ifd m thr annals nf t'alonUa -MfirO. 
at oina raiM d I >f iM inIranat It *" ropnlaiion f*ii 
lionf"l\ and nitiiL'lu i’ondmi and inaikrd 
hiin out a- a man win’ piafli-'d a- In 
pi oar In d 

IU>ond avliiiv I'll a linn a-- llonoiar> 
s.iflv'tat> to tbt Itiiti-di Indian A^MKiation, 
in w llifli fiipai'itv 111- adilfi "Sfd, in |SSl, ,, 
I’fmai kablr k-tu-r to the laonnnfm tin n in 
Almira" 'in (In mad of an all India oi'^a 
ni.Hatioti, In lonk litlln part m '"fi.idat 
affail", and, at 'Mif tinn-, iftii.d toi "Oim 
X i iir." to tin 1 1 i ni,d,'i> a" for i 'inifniplai ion and 
niftliitilion 

As tin Uav ln r .and “spirnnal lalln i ” 'if 
Kfshab Chandra St ti, tin third vpa at Uank i 
ot tin Ittalimo ■S;iinaj. I ti-lundraiiaih in 
Ibn iiff had Innl <Mnliii iuv; it "uUs. Ho 
•airrin.u "ftmon" in lUamali dfbwiail Iroin 
tin- inilpit of tin Uiidini'i Sainaj »iTVf(l to 
iffhnin inan,\ a waniUrcr iroin tin- luilh of 
lalinioii and uioralil.x. Hi" iinpiissioin-d 
fhHpifnff no Ifss than his "iiititl> lil\ 
foniribntfd etfittl> to tin -auff"" of liis 
hiuh niissiori as .a reviver of ndiLrion, H< 
w;is a \olnininons vvntei on reliitioiis sub 
jefts !ind wti." the anthiif ol a laru( nniiilKt 
of treulises iind iraets d< aline, with the tenet" 
of lhahmoism. His U nmjibimi mntobiis 
iLtt’itbh.N) is a ttobk and Deriiiatienl asset of 
Iknculi literainn , 


1867 1876 

A(iK ♦) 


4 1 ).M I'l'Tltl ) It' Orietitttl Scniinary ; 
^ lenvo" it atler a slitdT wliile U> join 
Normal St'litMil ; is later i)la('e<l, alon,t( 
will) liis ('liler hniLluT vSomondranatli 
ami iie]ihe\\ Sal\a iM'asati (‘'jani^ul^ , 
nmlrt jiriyaie inlors, tlie stihjctTs 
iiinc'ln iiKlmlinc rudiments of jihysjps. 
t‘l(.*tm‘nlar\' ,c^Mimeir> , ariUnnetic, his- 
tor\ ami k'et i,nrapli v , pit \ siolojLjfN anti 
aiiatoinx ln'Mties Sanskrit ^’laminar. 
Ik-nttali ami Itn.ti'lish ; tilso drawinjj: anti 
imisie ; jirai'lisf" wfpstlin.Li ami 
ties; mtikes lirst aUelupls al versitiea- 
li'iii in ISdS ; jtiiii" Ikdik’al Aoatlelily 
kill ]»la\" irnaiii "liortlv after''; visits, 
lot ilie lir"i lime, Sailtiiiikelan witli 
lit" lailiei, etimiilik' li.n'k for liis 
( puiioviin (Iiraliininieal initiation into 
toM'idr.' prasef") in I'aleniia on Bill 
I'elirnarN, 1S7B (i5Lh Ma.eh, 127‘> Iklk. 

11 \rv, 10 mths.i; ('oinposes a 


* I In I'oi i wriK" in “.M> Itoshood 

I i.i> ."" 

"i'Toiii inoriiiin', till nichi the mills of 
liannne wiiit on ’.'.rindin'.',. I'o wmO up this 
eri.'ikiiiu maehiinT> was tin: wnt’k of 
^/ir 1.1,1 , Ih ithird I Idt St brothel ) lleineinlra* 
male He was a stern laskmasiei. . . , Stvniies 
111 all kind" writ' heaped upon nie. , , . Tht 
eloek strikrs ten , the old horse ilraws 
nn in ih( rnkrty earrm;^!!. to tn.\ Andanittiis, 
in wliieh frotn ten to fonr 1 Jiin d(K>n»ed to 
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drama J^rithviraj rarajaya ('The-'. l)<.‘ft!at 
of 1‘riihviraj') , the maniist ript of which 
is lost; accompanies his father- after a 
sliort stay at Saiitiniketan — (.)n an ex- 
tensive tour thron^di northern India, 
stayin^^ .at Amritsar for a month and 
four months in the Himalayas (Dal- 
housie) ; receives from his father regu- 
lar lessons in Sanskrit grammar, J^ng- 
glish and rudiments of Astronomy ; 
returns to Calcutta .and is admitted to 
St Xavier’s School (1874): one of his 
earliest poems undi'r the title Abhilaii 
(‘Desire’) published anonymously in tlu' 
ratvabodhirii l^atrika (Nov. -Dec., 1874), 
it btang onl>' mentioned tliat it is 
composed b>' a 12-year-old boy; death 
(.)('c;urs of his motla'r (March 8, 1878 : 
Poet’s age, : 13 >rs. 10 mlhs.). 

Elarly Days and Early Poems 
rilTlH first poem j)ul)lished over his 
name ap])ears in the Aniriia Uuza} 
Patrika (then .an .VnglfvHengali weekly) 
f)f h'eliruary 25, 1875, written for and 
recited (on I'ebruary 11, 1875) at the 
'Hindu Mela’, a ])atriotic gathering held 
annually in C'alcutta (sponsored in 1867 
by Kajnarain Pose and organized by 
.Nabagtipal IMitra and the Poet’s cou>in, 

< hineiidranath Tagore);* stmly under 
tutors I'ominued at home in Sanskrit 
poetry and drama {K ituuirsiU}ihiuUHVu 
and Sakioiiala) and in hhigli^h litera- 
ture (mainly' Sliakes])eare) ; trativlates 
Machi'tb into Bengali verse (a portion 
of it was lat(‘r t)til)lished in the Ben.g{di 
magazim-, Pliarati of 1880-81) ; composes 
a song for a ]')ntriotic i>la>y Sarojini, 
written 1)V his fifth brother irindra- 
nath Tagore (1848-1925^ ; w rite-- nl 
about this time Paua JAiul (‘The 
Wihl Idower’], a long poem running 
into eight eantos aiul fully published 
iu 1876 in (a Bengali 

nionthl>‘ editc'tl ))\' .Sri Kri^hna Das) , 
also composes some Ivries in tl)e 
‘ON'le of \'aishna\'a paiiahali (lyries) 
under the ]-»seudon>-m of “Jihanusinha 
Thakur” : goes with his father on a 
s«-'cond sojouTTi to the Hinialayaji re- 
giotis. 

alxMii all iKuti 1 r\«riis<' lii> 1 mh 1> i»n tlir 
IKiiullrl bar." lb- i'- I'e --oon.-r uoiit than 
tin (Irawine inasicr ani\<^ •• J" tlh:- \\a> 
th( <la>s uar-srd iiioliebMiou-dN on... M.v 
.spiMi -liratiU aial faded ainoiu Oiu-t diab 
(•(tbaired da.\> 

* An inieia-siiia; rei»orl <»l tin- 

ladtlic aj)iHai'aiu f of the l'<Mt has l»een tin- 
.■arllird 1>\ HrJij<ndia Nafii Ihtnerjet from 
Jhr lyiiiitin Doih cvs ot CaUiitltt, <late4l 
the KSth l-ebrnar.v, 1K7S, 11 nuis as follows; 

llnhioi) McUi". The Ninth Alini 
ver.sary of tin.- Iliudot) mc/a was opein-d 
at 4 i*,M. on 'I'hnrstlay, tin Hth instant. 
,at the well-known rars<i:bay.an . .on the 
Cinmlur goad, by Knjith Komnl Krishna. 
Hahadoor, the Tresident of the National 
S(H'iet.\ 

Haboo KobiinJra Natli 'Jae<»rt, th< 
yotinK<st son of Jtaboo Di-lx'iniro Ntith 
'I'aentre, a lian<lsonie lad of stniu 15, 
Inal eomiMJSed a Hen),jali uoein on nharut 
(India) whieh h<‘ dediveted from njcnioi.N ; 
the suavity of liis tone imich plea.seil 
his aitdienee.’’ 

It only renniins l<j he added that tlte 
Priet was then aured 13 years an<l 9 months 


1877-1884 

.\(JF, 16—23 


R lCl'HRNINti to Calcutta, appears 
in the role of ‘Alik Babu’, a 
cbnnieter in a play written by 
Jyolirimlraii.ath, ])rivately staged at 
tlie jonis.'inko Mouse."' eoulributes 
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1873-74 


])oems (inehitling tin- ‘lUiauvi-aulia' 
.verie--). e^--a\"-, literal) entiusnis 
inotnbP <nie on Michael Matlliusudiiti 
Dull’s M Kahyci)- all lo 
llie new Bengali nioutlih' niaga/ine, 
lHuirati, started m 1877 and edited h> 
his eldest hrolher Dwi jeiidranath 
'lagiire ( 1840-192()) ; other eontrihutioiis 
int'lnde Hliikhanni (a hmg sior\ ), Kam- 
iiLi (a no\-el, unfmished) , Kabi Kdhini (a 
long poem) ainl arlicK's on sut'h \aried 
lo])ies as ‘i^nglisli Mtinners’, ‘The 
Anglo-S.a.\<.»ns ,'iml Aiiglo-Stixon Idtera- 
ttire’, ‘Beatrice and Dante’ and ft re- 
view of Ikmkiin Cliandr.a Chatterjee’s 
poein.-i il\abHa-Pu!iUik) ; ('omposes and 

* 'rihs, ]iowe\et . max .’trs to lx not his 
fl^■sl ai)j>intanee on the stUKt’. Ueforr this 
h< had apix-.'ired, with his l)rother Jyoti- 
rindraimth, in the ixTformanee of a musical 
ph'iy written l>> tlie latter, to whieh 
kahimlratmlh had contributed a few soutfs. 
This play was pulilished tinder tlu' title 



Bkaj.n B.Mtt’ 

HrajanaUi Dc under "vhoni 
studied privately at bonie . 


reads at the Himlii Mekt, a 
l.onl Iv'tton’s Delhi Diirh.ar i 
imxliiilel)- follow ing the gn ; 
I'amine— an imp.assioned indii 
the cringing irihiilc piiid by ll 
and jieoples of Imlia to “tl 
cliain” impos-vd on India by 1 
is sent to slay ami stud\ 
liter. iliire willt his s<‘Cond 
Sat \ tMidranal h Tagore (1842 i 
lirst hidni}} niemhet of the In 
Servit'e, iluti Distric't Jinlgt 
d.abad. 

In England 

<,^AII.S with .Sill) imdrai 
pnghind h\ s.s. Piunm, o: 
bet 20, 1878, his fust hook 
Kabi-!<alii}]i is pul»]ished on 
5, 1878; .arrives in boiidun 

to school at Briglitoii sta) 
Mr--, Sat \ cndranalh 'fagota 
ehilihaai Sureiidranalli ami 
(later Mrs, Prainatlia t'l. 
sliortl) .after lifought lu Je 
I’arakii.at h I'alit (latv'r Sir 
aiid admitted to tlu' I'nivcrsii' 
studies Ivnglish literature ii: 
ileiiiw Morle\ (hrotllel 
Morlet ) , t • sia \ ing at tirsi 
l.alin tutor (oppo-dte Regent’' 
ilu'fi with 1‘rof. Barker and 
also St tulles Phtroiieaii Miisii 
fretjiu.'Ui \isilor lo tlu^ Mritish 
attends a session of the 
Coinmoiis to hear ('dadstoiie a 
I'oni I'ilaitr's (frotii Doiiclon) ]) 

* Til 1^- pat t il ll ie poeia l.'ilcr 
111 hi» brother Jyotiriiidrami 
SiViituuinuiyi I' iiiiblislRd in 1883 . 

■(■ SliakesjieiiK’.'H "Coriolaiiu:-' 
Ihiniias Itrowne's "I’m Oufial” 
till blinks he ri'ad with HeiirN 
H< airy .Morley's letiehiim, Tavr 
“l.iteralure eaiiu' to life in his i 
the snund of liis \nite. it rra> 

iniur Ix'iiij^s Witli his 

found tlie study of the Clarendon 
at liojiie t(i tx an easy nialter. 
tipon myself to be iny own ti 

.\n inlorestlnu story is told ; 
Mnrle>' .se(tin« an essay to his el 
TajsU>ta‘ expressed him.self strou 
nritislt rule in India. Morley 
essa>’ 1(1 his jnipils, some of who; 
a lew Imlia us, had helped fulsoii 
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Hkxky Morkky 

er whom T(morr shniicd I'jipJisli 
iturc at the i' iiivci sity ('(hlcyc, 
Louden: lH7h-Hh 

Bhagna-ta) } : ‘'I'lir Wr<:'cki.‘(l JJuiiL’, 
;t-ballad writtc'ii Ml 'I'ortju <'!}•) and a 
of lettt?r‘. (/'dn'(^/>('-y’;-a/)a.s'/r I'a(ra) 
ling his ini j)ri‘ssi()tis of I^nidaiKl 
•.he l^glisli |K.*oj)l(.'— in 
ti with orilioal fooinole^ !>> llit* 
• (Dwijendr'.inaiir) ; also a nniiiht:'!" 
.ems and (.'s^a\s tni a \ariol\' of 
; begins in England the Nerse- 
Bhayua l-lridayci (‘broken 
’), publislied later in book form 


Public Speech 

'TURNS lo India (18S0); wrile> 
A'o rausieal i)la>-- ItiliiiilA Pnilivu 
Genius of N'aliniki’) and Kal- 
ya (‘T)u' I'ai:d linin’); ajipoars 
role of N'alniiki in the former 
he Blind Ilormil in ilia laiiar in 
?rformaiiea,- nf ilia two ])lays iiha 
■ ri FebrUiit's , ISSl" and ilie sc'Oond 
f 23rd 1 )a(annliar, 1SS2) staged al 
' :)rasanko liousa 1)afora a dlslin- 
^'d ■gatlieriiig iiuluding Jlankini 
• ra Ckailarjaa ( 1 S.^S- 1 siM ' , ('.iiru- 



das banerjee (184d-H)18) and others; 
condemns in a scalliitig article in 
the Hharaii the opium trade carried 
on l)y hlngland in China under llie 
title of Clunc Manincr Uyabasa* (‘d'hc 
Traffic of Deatli in China’) ; discourses 
on “IMiisic’ ainl I'eeling” (witli vocal 
demonstrations) at the Lecture Theatri- 
of the Calcutta .M<.di(‘al College {his 
first appcarcuicc as n ptthlir speaker) 
at a meeting htd<l (May, 18SI) under 
the aiis])i('es of tlie Bethiuu' Soci'dv 
(founded 1851) witli the Revereliil 
Krishna Mohan Hanerjee (l.SbKl885) 
in the chair. 

Bankitn’s Blessings 

I for Lngiaml in May, 1881 

with vSatya Prasad Ganguly (his 
ncjihaw) and his friend Asutosh t'.hau- 
dhnri (later a judge of the Calcutta 
High Courti to siiidx law; ('hanger 
liis mind and ieturn> from .Madras 
and iirncead:- lo .Mussorec to meet 
his father; begins in the. Hharaii his 
lit si extrint uo\al Haathakiirauir JJai 
(‘The \ oung (.juaeii’s Market’) ; |)iib- 
lislu's Kiidfaehaudra, a historic'al drama 
in Idaiik \’ar>e ; publishes Jsauiihyii- 
Sauyeei (‘I{ veiling Songs’) iu 1882, 
wliieli so ini])resses Bankim Chandra 
Cliattefjee tliat at a so('ial function at 
ilia hou-^c of tlu- late Mr. KoniCvSli C'. 
Diiu. ilS48-liMJp) ha Lakes uH the gar^ 
land of grci'ting from his neck and 
jilaeas ii round that of Rabindranath; 
si/iys \siili jyotiriiidranatli at Chander- 
nag. ira, composing jioenis and setting 
some t<i music ; reltiriis to Calcutta and 
sla>s al 10, .Sudder vStreet (oh Chow- 
ringaa, near tlu Indian .Museum) ; here 
conies the ‘'('trcai Illumination” and is 
Nvrilteti llu‘ exfjujsiie |)oc:m, Kirj'haret 
Swapua-hluviya ('The hountain Awak- 
ened from it-n Dream’), wliicli is the 
kc'y-poeiii oi Hraeal Siiuyi't'l (‘.Morning 
Songrdi, 18Sd’!' ; iiika> ;i leading jiarl in 
alleiiijil.v (wliieli ])ro\eil unsiicoessfur' 
l<i e.^labl i--.li an .Xcatiems' of Bengali 
biteraiiin' uith tlic- a.vsi-,i.ince <if 
Rajeiidi'a Lahi .Milra (1S21 ISO.b; read- 

* Tin I la\ aihl llii; (x. i I<m manat- sn iin 
pr( -.-.i.ti lilt- -.'.rt .it i)(i\t lira that m rcvii. w nej 
llai.'i I'r;i.Hii(| \\-tll-k \\iintikii 

h;\ii of Valiiiiki'), ha wrott 

in lii.s “ Haiusidarslmn " ; - 

ciffwc^si, 

jot Siiih(li,\a-Sxutiit'rt ami ih-tJr.i/ .S'ii ci / , 
I>r, ni'ajaiulia .Nahl s.t-al UTt.)la in hi.'.* famous 
“Nt w lassax-' in Crilit ism*’ ; 

“Alojiw with ilu' wnxinjn^ aiul wanin.-. 
liylU, the rising: or .settinii snn eouias 
float I Hi* tt) lht_ iM Mjts M)nl aiTial pltan 
la.'-, ins and dit>\vs.v enaliaiuinenis, me 
inorit-s of days of fanay and lire, ghostly 
visitin);'‘s and llaslies of Macimd like ins- 
Uiralion, which the Doet seizes in many 
a puKc of delicate silver-lined intro.s- 
peation or iixiHtfifiative ver.se. In these 

lietlLrHli tiOiUrv fn thia liAiiyhl 


i\ paper (March 23, 1883) entitled 

. ] kaL-Kushnia}nia (‘Good for Nothing’) 
at tlie liftli anniversary of the Subitri 
Libnirs, de|.>]oring tlie futile social, poli- 
t ia;d aiif] liuu'niu efforts of those da\ s; 
vi-di-- Karwar on tlie sett (linniha^ ) witli 
Salyendrallath ; relurns to Cah'utta ; 
niatries Mnnalini Devi, daughter of 
Ikni Rai C'haudhuri of Jessore, on 
Deai-mher 1), 1S8.^ (Poet’s agt^ : 22); 

wtiles the x'erst'-dr.'ima I'rakritir Hraii- 
sodh (hNig. trails. -'Sannyasi’) , the 
poeiii ' ol C hhabi-oA ia\i f'Skettdies and 
.Song'P) in till' hliaiad ; his first great 
MiTfow in life I'annes in the death of 
his -dslei-in-la w, lyoiiriinlranatli’s wife 
(Ma\ 20, 1HS4) to whom he was dee])ly 
attached (see ‘NMy Boyhood Days”); 
('(itn]) 0 '-es the poems of Kadl-o-Katnal 



.\S A rrrDiNT IN biTxnoN 

1S70..S() 

(‘Sh.irps and Plats') with translations 
ftoni ShellcN, Mrs. Browning. IM'iicst 
M\afs, .\ubrey da \’ara, \*iatot' llugi> 
and Milu-r p;n!-opi.Mn ])<)i-ls; raavls all- 
ot liar pajur a! lha Sahilri Lihrars' 
(Aiigusi 2(1, 1SS4) entitled Hate-KaUvue 
(‘'l‘haor\ and Praatici-’) in which he 
slfoiiglv CIMliaisas :ha fulilc nu‘thod 

and hnniiliating character of the iioli- 
tical agiiaiion <•( the time is appoint- 

* 'JTie Poet vi'i'oie : -- 

WA agitate 1% 

I 'srtirai 
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RAlUMy<ANATH TAdORh: 

vd vS(‘orf1ary of ilic Adi Hralniio Saninj 
(Octolu'r. 1884) ; enters into a contro- 
versy (writing in lUiarali) with llankitn 
Cliatnira Cliatterjee (writing in Saba- 
jibaii am.] ryiuhar) <ni the ideals of 
Min Inisin, which etids in ilie great 
jiov( list’s writing a most generous 
letter of ai)])veciation to th(' >‘oitng i)oet 
and poU'inic. 


1 885 s 889 

AGE 24-28 

i 


I S ]>laced fA])rih 1888 ) itt charge of 
BiAak, a now 'Bengah numthly 
niagaPtinc for the young, editi'd hy Airs, 
SalN'endranath Tagore, lati'r incorpo- 
ratt'd w’ith Bhanifi ; writes for Balak a 


Tt 9 t? 

71 fr^ 

FtFl 

’TTH f^'CT 6-flT* 

f^ne ^ 5ti, ^'“sirrsT 

tst?, 

gf^ntlemnn 'S’ 

'^) 7 Tt 7 ;p^?! 

=11, CTT^ ^'\l^ ■t>fr'sr?t1 agihate 

'A\fA (71, CT\^A\ 

TTAAiW' fr; c . . 

?S^t? 

^tci^ ^tT 5 (TTtT 
^1 "5131-mi 1 Tisj^w. 

2![^%A ^ '! "51171^11 ^AhA 

AW\^A JI1 ? 
f^l^-1 fA^jA A^fAA ^1? 

*n, ^-iiR jA 

tt& n TiKm 
^f<i 9 tr 3 i, f^<i c^-VplTt 7 . vjfip?( 

CA^\ ^1 !•■• 

• 5 t«jrmc^ aAm a], 

3 imt^’il 7 f?fr<P ^fk 7 

^?l, HI, 5 t^ 

Hi, ntftrm 

^tTrgi Af^c^iA 

^HH C5?1 Hi C^, 

«rwcH^ ^^1 
^ ki I (71 *?CH^CH1 

‘ mrtmrirhwi ■ rKT < U ^ rrT-a' ll. ' jll O A 



•—/'//(’ ab(>vt' /.'; an i')ilafy,cd wp^odiic- 
Cityu of a picrc of quartzite i^tour 
cut i)i the form of a bear! hr Die 
BoeDs OiCii . hand and Hie verse 
eioiiposeii aud eiiyraveii by him, 
ielieii he leas siaviiiy al Kiirva)' ou 
(he sea (Bombay) leith his bnythei', 
Sal vend raiial h in ISliid. 1 1 :eas /or- 
seuied lo his friend, the poel 
.1 h shore hail dra Chaiidhiiry, I' In' 

eerse runs thus: 

fnesffl ^ia 
’nc'fiv 

"ffaviny eut my fiearl ol stone, 
1 have enyraved (the ViOiisi 'e illi 
my own hand. Will it (the wriB 
iny) be ever effaeed by the flo'e' of 
tears':^’' 


TMh: ni'AKT S'l’t ).\I 
hxact Size 



( !'/(/;- ■ , , \.Os, / V /;,,.•, 

Is' pi ' M iui'i ;i 111 • I ru 1 1 \ 

f< n l M' i' 1(11 I ',\ I !(( ■ ( iwiK'r. 


no\e], Kafarshi, (jnihli.-hed 1SS7) ; 

llie -.loiw Miikiit (jaihli.Nhed IhUS) ; 
nnme.rous essa\s and articles, letters 
and iniiiiorons sk^aclit'-', a lirochute on 
Rant M<ihun Rov ( 1885 ) ; undertakes 
eiliting^ of tin .an(liolog\' of \’ai-slina\a 


f'W.^A 'iA* Titl’d 

r^Al^ 7\Y\ 

WA'AV'i 

7TC^H -. H'ilM H:f^C7 

^ICflH Hi, 2 :i''i(*!r^r^C 7 I'-AAW^A] 

7 tij;-tfp?" 4 C?J H'illH c-- 

Tt?1 

H'jitH \ 'c- Ar\m 

f<T. 'SttsrKf^iJ ^\A] fHCgiiT 

r^^A ^JC¥A {’^77 ^^rA H 1 t hF^C^I 
^CAJ «ri^ cA^tf:^ 

fl’CH 1 W/<\ 

■^rt^lHHtH H?H HsHtri 
H'afH ff^?I1 fft?l1 

fA> ^••(7T WHffH^, ^l^vS 

C5lt7Hf H1 I 

^HHtfH7, (mt '«IfHtPf^tC^ 

^I^HlH W.A I 

H’JftH A^ HffilloJ 'Sfjtg 

t»trK jrmfigi 7 T»?irHT*ff Hi W\^r.m fifH 


l\io\ii\ili d) ri('-.i i( lint h 
frieipl, Sri-di dliamlra 
Kotd'-i hliaya , the lit si eollei : 



—In the role of Valmiki 
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viii 

^^ABINDKA NA TH TA CORK 


t 


— H //// his iK'-ihy-'U'cddcd a i/c: iSSS-Si 


• • 11';/// thcii' fi)si-b(>r}i : IS 

,<'<liu':ujn stru'il.v forUiddcii Iw tin 




(l.'iii.U'litt'i' and In'; liaUnidra- 

iKitli ■I‘a,ti()ia‘ ( 1 871 -1 KiHD ; 

10 ( il)a/i|»nf(.\ 

piK-ni^ iind (.'(iinjx jsin,L: ; wnK's, 

at t]n.‘ rca]iu.-n (/f Mr^. 1'. K. Kay, 
Maytii Kli/Ui, n musioal play, for 
j)tTft)rinaiKa‘ li\ tlie nit.'tiibfrri of llie 


Saklii vS/miiti (a ladies’ oinl), started 
l)y the J’oelds elder sister Swaina- 
kuinari Devi); liis eldest son, Railiin- 
dniinilli l)orn on the 27lli Noveniljei, 
18S8; a])pears in the role of ‘Kin^^ 
\’ikr/inia’ in ii private |)et'fi )i‘niaiue of 
Jtis kaja<)Aianl (‘King and Oneen’), 


dediealetl to liis eldc-st brother, I) 
dr/inatli, and ])nl)li^lled in 1SS9; 
foi' Shaliajiidpiif to write a: 
pla\’, tlK' well I'tnown llsarjau 
lice’), dedicated to liis ney)lie\v, f 
dranalh 'i'agore, and l)uhlisll^ 
18<)0. 






iturd^, Sejit. 13, 1941 


'i‘A(;;)Ri': .mk.morial sricciai, srRPU'MUXT 
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torit's ni(>tal>l\ , ‘J’ost Maslur’) ; takes 
part ill tlk* ceremonial fewstivities of 
the 7tli Tails (1298 B.R.) in coniiectiou 
will) tlu cciisfiTatioTi of the prayer 
hall at Santiniketan ; his youngest 
dau^rliLcr. Mira h(;rii : 12Ui January, 
writes his verse-drama Ckitran~ 
i'ch/a, tleditalin^^ it lo his nephew 
Nhaiiiiji iranath Ta^ntf, snIuj illustrates 
n (JSM 2 '. 


riliil 'KS irt ijiK 111 1\ 111 .\(»rMi iJcngal 

liRikiipe. aiirt ihc altair.v of the 
f-lale , t-vtid (li^hf'' nitiin.iU‘ eoiitaci with 
ihe life of the peoplt, afomul him, - 
“the jjiitiiaip .vuhiiiissi\ t , hinhl\ -loving, 
Hi-ngali iwot-." . ,l: ev lo Tultack '( )rissa) 


M ,1 a 1* ; leM- \N nttfii a'Mial tins i itiie the 
l’<>( I • av - , 





iTAYiKTi at v'^ain inikelaii coinposc" 
^ his magniticeiii ])oc'ni oil Meghu- 
ta (inspired by Kalidasa’s famous 
Jtne, ‘The CUtud-Messeiiger*) ; his 
: 01 td daughter Reiuika horn : .^Ist 
maty, 18 ‘HJ; sails for I'Uglaiid (Aug. 

\m) with his friend Token 
lit (son of Sir T. Talit) and 
second brother Sat.\ endranath 
gortj ^f^ives in Tondou via ital\ 
d Frtnee and returns to India, 
iding' ’in hoinha\, -Uh Novenil)er, 
K) flftSr a sojourn of ahenit ten weeks 
road; is now ealled upon to sliouklev 
iponsible work in connection with 
J management of the 'hagore estates; 
ikeR Shelidah Ids heailqiiarters and 
ifltatttly tours by houseboat to dilie- 
it parts of the zGiniHiiari Tatisar, 
elidah, Kusthia, Pabna, Kuinarkhali 
d Cattack (Halia)--ancl introduces 
renli^fknbly ellieicnt system ol 
ministration, whiedi receives appre 
tivc hotice in Cioverniiient piihli- 
ions ; atU'iiils the sixth ses>ion 
the Ijidian National Congress in 
Icutta CDee., iHtK)) under the jiresi- 
itship of Idieroxshali Mehta, when 
sings the Bande Maiar<HH (ui the 
snll^g >day ; acts as Secretary to a 
nidittfte of prominent Calcutta eiti- 
IS for a public entertainment to the 


SHelidah and “Sadhana*' 


I OINS his nephew, Midhimlr.iii.ii h 
^ Tagore, m bringing out a new 
Tengali inontlil\ m.ig;i/itu .'^o ..( ho ho . 
turning out poems, '.Imti •toricv. 
c'-sii v--, re\hews, p< >1 tlie.il twell 

"•cieiilitic article-- ami Oipia.il mac- 
liinis<lf tilling more than half the 
Hew jHTiodic'al e\er\ month , ah-o eoni> 
meiioes his faiiu.ais /-.arept' foirit 
l^iory (M)iarv of a Tra\eller to 
I'urope’) ; collab(>rale> \uth Kri--hnvi 
Kamal Idiattacharyya ilS4(V1932) in 
starting the Hengali weekl\ llitnlhuli: 
Contributes to it a number of 


'I O'l .1 /r(;it tfiult-riH'Ss t'(n these 
t--lk -mr ryin^ biv, helpless, 
cil.'c.tiia V hiMrm nf l'ruvii|riii;<‘, who 
h.r,' :<h.m 1 [.roiiipc lu tli.a vr-ry 

: C"'. ' CMS ar r Wiicii the 

• ' '1 ' in I a f > up, th(‘y 


IMK ll .Ll S TRATIONS 

la laving out the pictures 
illustrating this C’hronicdc it 
has not been found in some 
cases f)ossible to place these 
alongvside or near the events 
or occurrences recorded. The 
.Hequenee of time has. how 
ever, been maintained, a.s far 
as po.s.sible, in arranging the 
pictures. 

Thk Editor 



- Singing to the 
ooioin f^oninienl oi 
'esraj' t^loycd by his 
iieplurii' .-I ban indr a- 
)iath. the artist: 

I88S-89 
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'I'll]'; CAI.Cl T'l'A MIMC'il'Ai, < A/I'T'I'i; 


S.'it iirday , Si'|it 


K’.i/;/\/)/V.I.\.l 7 // 1 .l(,(U<h. 



I A 11' All 1. -ilfUi;.. I' ' in^jK rl lllr 

xmiiniliiri iliri't-; in iln. 

< A ill ,1 -.hiivi) euin fM\ i i \snli 

liMihli .i 1'. 'Ht' ' lSA.^-l<K)<n 

tin l.ilh ;'-. Ml \ , 

Aiicilui Hi’nij.'ili ni'AiUih, Mtlind 1 a ihr 

liii( Snr<'-.)i 1 ),iii( 1 t ,! i p.it i > tm iln 

llM/l ;i|')ll \ vu- cl ' lid 1.1 lev ; vvrilr- 

l\S'' lAlllAtkAl'li .iilicU >/]/ A 

lAMll.lit I, , i 1 m .nCMf’; ,ill<l 
I iiiiHoi ‘Till J"1 '-ImiUi/r' I ^liMwini*. 
inicM -i 111 '\,i‘- m). in ili< .'/\\..krn* 

m ' a’ 1 , 1 1 k ,iir ,1 • r i jii ifi i 1 1 ,mi] i ia u w i . 1 

Ml j' uirn,) 1 - I I'l ijii ,il .V' Mil . \s nt r- li a 

linilK /l-ou- ' /'Aj'vA CW'lMilL' 

ill till' M;in' ; jmiili>lir- iniiu'i Hahi, ;i 
lAllcciioji (if M".? in \\rn<‘- 

lllA ]i(UMn>- I A .Sullili Till ! I '‘’I'llr < inl(ic]] 

)»nh)i -.hi-il ill ISHA'i I'iihiim 
;i >■' )lri’l ii m (A -l.nM .iniifs iIimui 

llllcihiuii, S alui j iha it .iinl .Si/n/nf/n; i i- 

piiMii-hi-il ill 1K|»4 ,111(1 (Icdu-.iU I lo iln 

1 a h I' 1 ., 


ill'l .11 ,1 In - wll.ll I ( ) 'In, it IK I < all Mill'. 

( . iiui iin ‘^nniii I Uu'M liniiL-'i: 

Sillislll'i lil.ili llirv !ni_',i all llnil l»a-'' 

.siiflrn iij.'. ■- 

"I kiKiM ii'ii wliitlici ilii ->M('ia 1 u 

xlciil Ml’ a niMK < (|iial (hsi i ihul iMii mI 

\M*altli Is attaiiial Ai , lail il umI, iImii 

siuAi ilisiK'iisat iMii 111 1 tmn idciu I i-- nulml 
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nxisi, .sM Im It; lait lot ‘■miix- lilH*- )mm|' 
h(»lt , Hoino kdimpscb mI possilnlily at 

loahi, Ik lolt, Nvlnoh mtiy soryt ti.i uru<‘ 

iho nobler portion of liuiimiiilv to liop» 
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XI 

.1 CIIKOMCLh: Oh liKOri'Y YEARS 



ater ill Saiiluina mi hi.i^yaji’r 

alia, llu' Coni^M n^ainsi 
eSfi^ipP tlu‘ ]K>li'tiliiil NaliK' <)l Miis- 
kreii iutcrc'si in ilic 
of ('ow-wlaii.^li1('i' (llimi i liiiiii- 
ri^ aitelUiiMi all o\(.-r India <lin‘ i<i iln‘ 
aji^italinn ^v\ a foot 1)\- Hal (ian- 
‘adhar Tilak in I’nniia ; writo'. ;< i)n'A,r 
ul article' Stihicliiti r y \iili!h\'ii (‘ 1 la 
light of Jnsti('t^’) ]>ul»1i-du(l in 

I adJuiftA; voc'iNT-' al Santinil-n'iaii 
[anitnfligrnn, a SNNn<li--li dix'ijik nf 

.ammid&Un Kn\ , i'dinpo^o-. llio lif-t 

■ ■ ■ 

sriea « pne-nis imMi'dird in ( liilht. 

kticlttdhl% dm laniouv \'i‘.ii- 

to look Up Iii-^ fimiiil la'lnU! 
[allt 'iltlien po^tvd lln rr . 1 - MaLp-.lr;in-i . 


. Titt^ Back 

{S Id' lalllon- pM^iii. /'hill 
F0iw M<>l tl V n riiiMl nir a\\a\ now’), 
great call turn Pack fro;n a life of 
’ise, a inerc poetical life, lo a life of 
TUggle and realilit'v dt'diealed to lilt 
‘tvice of liniuanilN ; dl•^eus>^> eiirrMii 
ylitica) proPletin- in a veriev of artl- 
es ill Siiillhina, i- engaged in la- 
ewing a new ediiion of liankini 
handra Cliaiterit e’v lii>torieid novel 
ajsi/igha wlu ii lie receive-, iPe ncw> o( 
s deatli (Ajiril s. IStMp followed Pv 
le deatlt-- ('f Kaicialra I, ala Miiim and 
le poet Peliari Pal e. link : avail i , wId' 
id large niea->uie ins])ired -^onn 

liis-Sirlv poeirv , co!ne^ lo Piileulia 
> attend tPe nienioiial nieeling in 
inouT Of Itankiin, ai wpii'li he ]ia,v- a 
•ost rental kaPle iriPulc lo the great 
an; writv- on llengah nur-a rv rlivnu ^ 
i<l folk •'"tigs, drawing atleiiiion lo 
is hitherto neglecied Pranch of Pu- 
tun^;' in a 'wrio ol I'n'iietraling 
on •-cine couieuipurarv tveiu-. 
vpren^ps his indignaiion tin ^Hiiluino) 
the luanv nianifc-iations of 
:iferM|ijty eoiuplex’ ill coiiuaiiporarv 
idiaiimoeielv ; is elected poundalion 
ice-^!il|^jtleui ol the Aeadeinv of Jkni 

di liters /kmg/yu ,su////yu l\iiisliiUi 

894);'^^kes oeei the I'tliiorial duties of 
idha^ from Sudlnndranai h Tagiire ; 
s bitl^ing' patriotism and ■-troug in- 
gnatiou at some glaiiiig instatiees of 
ritisihaOftieial insolence tiiul e\])iession 
hift' great slor.v ,\/cg//-e-/\imu'm 
sutiliillilhe and Shadow ’) and his aiaiv’h 
pam^r l> 

axluees Dwijemlra Pal Kov 
hen Kxi'ise Insjiei'tor al Daet'ai to 
me ^:^lerarv Peiigal tltrough appre- 
ative|;^vitwN s (in Siuiliaiui) of his 
poems and his ; 

■eks^ w u]) a siandanl in Bengali 
lerary critieisin h> writing eritieal re- 
ewB qf eontenii)orar\ puhlieaiioiis in 
s i)eriodieaP 



■ JlKTlI of his \<aingesi n,ai, Sainiii- 
dtaiialh : Noveiiil kt. 1 StM , relievc- 
him-elf ol ihc Piuaieii ' a' ilu .sah/jai/a 
iwhi-h ceasi I iiil Ilea 1 i( ill in .\o\emPci. 
ISn.s', fill hll -iasi iea 11 \ plunges mto 
' '1)11 St ne-w. ” in paiine!shi|i with hi-, iw- 
voimg nephews Balendrallalh and 
Su I'endraiia 1 1) Tag"re, who liad ‘-taiie.! 
a sima-s for Swadeshi g'Hid-. m Paleiina 
and a tirm Pr trading m juie al 
Imisllna ; vvrile-, a serie-, t'f leinarkaPle 
-.1i(,ri siories Peginning \s ilP K ////a 
/’a.'f/ui/ nllungrv Sioiii',,’ ; pgpM puP 

lislie- (. Iihi'li:hliii!a>ia (. lilhva, a eol 
leeiion of Bengali nufserv rPvines m 
llie Saliilvii l'iiri>lhui /’u/o'/o?. isne . 
piiPli-Pes a -eries of vigorous ]>oliiieal 
wihiings, iioi.iBlv 111-. e-.sa\ . Ihi/ao' 



Wlh'ii tiic insi I'iiilion 0 / 

lii> piU'uis ici/s p!thli<lii ii : }S9<) 

. s,o/. : /*. .\ \/.i;oa 

,l \'e('u (‘Tile liisinnaiing I.aw ’1 ; wriU's 
Pis poem on // ciiu-/ P’ cti/u (‘‘I'he ('md 
of Pile’), and aiioilier on Sodi (' I'lu 
I'liver'!, wliiv'li Pe th/div'ales to Balendia- 
nalli on ilu.' da\ of the hiltet''s weil- 
ding; evun)H)ses tlu' Chaitali (‘'riie Igisv 
Harv est’) gl<'iii) of poellls ; lours 

in Orissa in eonneeiion with the 
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. ti 
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tiu^ first eolleeUal 
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hi- favourite .Padnia 
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^ h a h 1 . 1 1 
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nd sing-, at 
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a 1 a 1 go 
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end-, a 
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to his life-long 

1 rieii 

1 i 1 a ga d 1 s g' 

Paiidr.) 

Bose, whti hud 

1 Pen 

Peeli den)( 

atstfat in 

g his seietllifu’ 

e\]H' 

riim'iits m 

pun ijw 

' . is taken ill 

will! 

lU'uritis, 

goes 

to Karinatar 

iSoiiilial Pargan 

as) for 

a I'hange ; firi.)- 

v'ec'd 

s to Sunki 

and Peneths eoitsider- 

aPlv 

in Peallli ; 

returns 

to k'ulouitu and 

take 

s editorial 

.■liarKf 

of the Hluirati 


Till' cALcrT'i'A .MrxjciPAi. gazhttp: 


.Alilui'day, bt-pt. i 


K.IIUSDRASATII TAi.OhA’ 


Pm’*?/'!'?* 






— At the /*?()■ 

ri>icial Cn)]fc)r)ii-c, 

\iiiin i)} IS97. -iiAlli 

the I' r r i d cut, 
S a t ;V c n d r a Saih 
lo^uire, at id Mi. V, 
( 'haiidhu ri 







Poetry and PolemicR 

■\T“^RTTKS strongly ninl ni'1iv:iGint 1' 
' * aj:r.'iinst llu^ r<.'nc'lioiiiir\' ivdicy r.f‘ 
iliG Indiim < 7<'\'t'tiinn'm, jinrtiriilai ]> rv- 
Lrarclinq- ilu lrt^'tllne^lt nirird oin t<i Uni 
< Taii^'nillmv 'I'ilnk, wIh' \\'a> <ni 

.1 fliarii'e of ])u})]iNliinjL:: scMlilions ariiaU-s 
ni Ki.^ivi (allt'ijial lo lia\'r Inl to ilir 
nmnii. T nf Mr, Kanil, ilu, ]’.<unlKiN 
I’lajjiu oriK'tT and liiv frir-nd Lt 
tn jiiiiG, 185>Si , aoii\(d_\ lKd|>‘- in 
lniid> for tin- drtiaua' <*1 Tilak . 
It ad^. a })a])t‘l rniillni! l\ a lit Ihi- Ki'd h 
i‘Tlift)Uli*d’' ai a )iuolu' tiUMainy: ai ilu- 
Calt'inia 'I'tivsn JIall in ]>oar>i a.i^aiiio 
ihc lU'u St'diiiuii Ikl] writf^ nii 

iliG (lutkrnak ol ])la,mu in Caloiitla, 
warninL; tin. aullna'it u - ,i,L’ani'-i a rt ])t ■ 
tiiion of H<i)nba\' nnu>un,-“- \slnili riid 
nd in tin.' Tiiurtinr of Mr, Kami , In i|f- 
SibiC'f Ni\-ediia in <.ii'jL;ani/in;j n liot on 
JilapJG NIGtiniH (d tllis ('lt\ , ;itU-I)<l- ilia 
Dai't a .■sCNHioii of the Ik'iiL’.il i ‘r< <\ iin i.il 
Confari'int' , M-ailni^ Jii-n^ali iiansla- 
lion il'> Inm) of ilin pio-nlnm.il 
^iddn-H- of tin Kt. s Kali v li.U'.in 
Halif-rjii. , -atonydv i ruionn-' tli* Iiiijm 
rial of tiisidiiiL; Ktni^nd, pnliti- 

t all' anrl ( uliniallx , lom liint.* s]M-rKill> 
vi|)on ilia cultural danpt, r in iln- -\sia- 
niatisial di.splacfniani of tin Itaii^ali 
lauj^nage from non-Kanycdi )»ro\ incr-. 
like .Assam and < M-i'-'^a ; axprt'-vvi--, Inni- 
self fta^cl\ on tin- topic- <.if iha d.i\ in 
sudi \\ritiii)»'s 'in I'amnali a^ ('hi/ \-. 
ihapkati, Miikhi)j,( \-. tUitutiee 
referring; to Raja I'niid Mohan .Mnkln i 
jee, nnIio held in t onu nijit the r on- 
)j^ress atlilude tfCAaiaK the sit-eallet| 
'natural leadi'm- oi woaiel\’ and lo 
Surendra Nath Haiiar]<-,i, who for 

the deinot'raln id<'aK of the day, -.Inwvs 
n]j in Kujiilu) f‘Tht Kin)d]\ .Markh 
the nienlalilN of .^ome inemhei-- of ..in 
landed arisloeratw \\'inp with one an 
other lo to]) tile suhsenjilion list for a 
memorial to an .A n^^lo- Indian oifiei.al , 
welcomes Dinesli t liandiM Sen’s }ioti}>a- 
hliusu'f )-Saliiiy(j (History of Heiijifali 
Jdleraiure) in an ai>preeiati ve review 
in liharati ; actively assists in raisin^^ 
funds for the lieiigali jioet Hem 
C'liandra lianerjte who had gone 
t linii ' tiuhlisln s the vcrsc-epigrunis 


Maraiha ant] Sikh history, all 
to inspire a spirit of dee]) p; 
and ]»ride in'tlie nation’s storii 
detlit'ales it to his friend, 
t'haiidr.'i Hose, \\ riles Kahini 
iledieated to anothei' friend td 
Maharaja Sri Radliakishore 
Manik\a Hahadnr of Ti))pera! 
lishes Kalpaiia (' I'antasien’) d 
O' Srish (, h.indra Ma/tnnd.ir Is 
/''The Ideeling < )ne’) di-dii . 
la )ken ! 'alii . ni.arrie's hi^ 

I l.".U,L:hler. M;h Ihnrilata ihel.il 1 
dhandra i, hakrav .at ti. s. ai td' 
I’oet Ilelianlal C'hakr.isarli Pl 
' ji'esled li\ hiv nirtt', S.i7id,i 1 >(.■ 


(who toe)k ad\-at)t.ie' 'd' di ndra n a l h 
illnes'.i and wind- it np lakiiie iptai 
hinmelf the (,mtir( liiemeial liahilitien , 
d<‘;(lh <it haleii.h h Tam ta , \ul' 


I !)()() I !)().■> 


• ilitinvt fUiatii/i) to eoiitrihutt 
oai- ]il;iv, wiite- his fatnon- 

( liioi Isiiinni .Stihlia '"j'l,,, 

t hlh'i a \ eded ])rolr-l , in ll 
<‘■1 vein, .ig.iitist tin ideokigv < 
coiitt iiipor ir\ \oiith-. w lnis(' i 
inai )i i].pt ned to hr .ai lira 
ni' 'tla -lie I all h A’ t'eli) ote In as , 
n. w T nil n .n Shelidah, i ht I‘o( 


I's, wntiny, 


AOK :t!) 4 1 


me 111 wit lull rl(.Krd 
lioiiid- . adv , l.i me! 
V a 'euil.i a . hand, G ' 


ihr n 


H’JU.isilh 


m d*n(i l\a!iA 


ai.rlme ! In .ieed- 


d lu I ' I • :ii .md ni.i ! t \ o 1. .in m Kan an 


^BangadarsKan’ and Santinikel 

|lh:Vi\'h>. with tin lull 
* ^ ll lend, Ml'. V li.iinhai M.i 
h.i Ilk 1 til taiiioii'- nioinhlv 




'-'t 

» .r 'ii.,'- ^ ' Oi 









'Mixr 




dd ’ i 

^ ■m 


'.V 








ll'//// a d/o///' (»/ liHiiils lu (aUdllA 
h'lonl row ; Ja'Ii l'» nglil I’pendni Ke-ot Kav dhtudhitn d 
iirtisl riml autlior; I’riyamitli Sen, man td leilet-, Haikuntlia 
Has (l{(litor, “Hra lip”). 

o *„iM,iovv.v'ni ' I'rainalha Nath Rai k hainlhuri. 



'I'AOORK MEMORIAL .SPECIAL Sl PPLIvMKNT 


iturifc^, Sept, i.t, 194' 


\ng<td4r$ho n . inul lakes editorial 
nrg16;'^&01) ; willi liim nn* asscK-iatctl* 
reg^lilir coritril)iitc)rs, Akslmy Ktiniat 
CliaTidra Pal, Cliatidra- 
khair 'Sinkh()])adlivaya at the head of 
gfrdtl|>‘Of hrilliant vs i’iters ; writes a 
jorotlS protest .'yt^aiitist tlie insoUaiei' of 
itifih Imperialism in Sontli Africa as 
inifeBted in tlie Hoer War; t'oniposes 
^ pOemt$ of Saivi’iiyo (a remarkable 
poaitio^, in verse, of the aneitmt 
ndu ideals and philosophy of life) , 
id» the poems at one sitting to his 
her Maharshi Debendranath, who 
>es him his blessin^^s and a purse 
Varda the e.\])enses of its ])u]>lieaiion 
01) ; comes iti eoiiiaet willi l'padfi\a^a 
ihtnabaiidhal) throu).(h common asso- 
tion with IhDiyadarshan , in which 
Poet dcfilores the evil inflii- 
, 'es which lend to “make all cultures, 
‘-Stem or Indian, s(a-in iiniiaturar’ ; 
;ites upon the historie foundations of 
■ idii culture; opposes in a series of 
narkable artieh's the blind imitation 
the West whose stren>,nl!, however, 
recognizes ; ' be^^niK (ill 
shdfi) *‘the first ]isy('holoL»ieal novel” 
Bengali, t //o/vd/cr fhiH p'riu- Jvye- 
*”) J marries his sei'oiul dan, filler 
inuka) to l^r. Satveiulra Nath Hliai- 
hnrya (sinee deceased). 

* 1 ^. 


Ki^lN42PlSl I1‘,S t he mana),rement of 
^ the TaK<^re tvsiaies and eomes with 
faipily to •^U{\ at Santiniketati 
1) ; establishes, with his father’s 


1 consent, }u>lpiir Hnihuuu lun-yasyafn 
Santihikeiaii (Deeeinher 22, 1901), 

chool on tile pattern of the old 
lan himself teachiiiK the 

b in their i-anies, eiitertaiti- 

them with -^luries, hvm^^ with 
n, thus exeri’ising a ]>rofound 

lenc^;;)^ their mind ; with liini an- 
the lirst hateh of teaeh- 
Jagilbnanda ko\ , bawreiiee (an 
dishi||iw), kewaehaiK.! (a ,Sindhi 
who afterwards lieeanie 
mi '4|P^^anaiula) and Pandit Sib- 
!• Vi||||rnava ; jiassi s tliroiyyh ex- 
le fin^cial (litVu’iillies, having to 
-ate tbH major jioriion of his allow - 
* fromi^e family estate to liijiiidiite 
debts tile jute business and the 
/y exposes of ninnin^f: the school ; 
to sell' his housv on the sea at I’uri, 


valiMsW^ lilirary, while Ids wife 
jrfuM^'^arts with all her oriuiinents 
to help her husband in 
ig imr tile crisis* ; Upadhyaya 


Duid iKU'k Ills tiuRc 
..ItaA t \vvll-kiu>\vn llvii^aili liU‘tar> 
KuiUiit Key in his attielr du 
tldrail^ ill Ui(‘ Mii.sik ot‘ 

m, I'. (Auv S(.|»t , 1941) .Ml. Kta 


^ 1 ? 5 ?^^ ’tteS'd 


.\iii 

.1 CIIROMCLE Oh EIGHTY YEARS 


Itrahmabandliah luilis the Santinikelan 
ScluKil ; the Poet attends to his edito- 
rial duties of Hany:iniarslui}i addeil Ut 
the heavy work in e{)nneetion with the 
school ; propounds Pan-Asiatie ideas in 
the course of an apjirec’iative revit'W ol 
bowes Di^'kiiisonN l.clUis of Join’ 
: reads two jiaiiers on ‘Hen- 
Mali ban^rua^e and biteralure’ atul ‘The 
iristorv of India’ at the \\eekl> disrus 
sion ineetin^^s {.Mochona SiiiHlti) eon- 
dtaied by Messrs, Ma/.umdar Hroilu'rs, 
jiiiblisliers of HiVii>aiiarshaH ; joins iti 
ilie country-wide apitaiion aj.iainst bold 
C'ur/uii’s imwarraiUeil allaek on the 
\eraeit\ of b'aslern people in lii^ Con- 
\<u'ation adilress at t'.ileiitta ^nive^-it^ 
(15th I'ebniary, HMy2) ;* writes ireii- 
eliantly on the \'ieere^al jierfornianee, 
(lUotiiyijr devastating! V from Herfieri 
S])eneer’s “h'a('ts and C’oninients” iii- 
stiinces of Pn.kdand’s Ivinjr propaganda 
against the Hot.-rs in South .Xfrii'a 

Sorrow® and Suffering® 

OHRIOr^ illness of his wife iieits' 
sitates her removal to Calcutta; 
vile dies on the 7th . I gru/myami . 
b,ib (Nuveniber 23, 1902) ; retnniv i<, 

Saniinikeian with kathindranath (ageil 
14», Mira (aged 10) and vSamindranath 
(agfd Si; cmipinses Siiianni (‘In Menio- 
ri.iin’i. :i .-writ's d nicving peeni-- 

'T f*\\ 71 ^ 1 ’ 

(?I 

'Q T*\\ 

5:1 

I i.ji-’.r.tfit 

iiTt i3i, 

c^\i\ HI ^'dl'9 ii^- 

4i?r<iiCi^ 

f^r.cR, *if?l 41^14 

1 4 f^T^t 

Cl Ijf^t W 41 :^— 'il 

'■<14, !’ — (.^1 4'd1 

4 f :?]4 fpf -1 

•, f41 f4l 

* l.unl Cur/en havl suiil inl< r \ilu! ; 

••11' I wen- asked to sum lu a viimU 
ward the mi'st nuUildt' eluiraetcrisiie t)t 
the I'ku^t pli.NSical, inlelleclual and moral 
as eomuared with the WeM, ihe word 
exuKi^jeratiuu or extravagance is the vine thai 


dediv.'ated tv> tlu iiienivirv of his depart- 
ed consort 


^A'l'iSil Chandra kov , a voung 
^ Hengali jxiet of great prvirnise, 
joins Santiniketan as a teacher; 
•suddmi ilhiess of his second daughter 
Keiiuka ; takev her for a change first 
to Hazariliagli and then to Almora ; 
hert‘ he comjioses the ])oeins of Sisn 
(‘'flic C'liild') with which he used to 
entertain fiis molherle-'S young boy 
Sarnindra ; is compelled to return 
to Santitiiketan on itiiportaut work ; 
hurries hack to .Minora <m reeei])i of a 
wirt' announcing Kenuka’s condition to 
he prevarions walking all the wa> 
from Kaihgodam as no iUmdi or horse 
was available ; brings her down to 
Calcutta ; siunmons hi.s son-in-law 
(Renuka’s huslnitul) from England by 
cable; kennka dies (May 1903), within 
six months from her inotherfs death ; 
maintains uninterrupted his editorial 
duties, regularly evintrihnting the in- 
stalmcni.s of Ins novel Soukaditbi (‘'fhe 
Wreck’) to lunimuiarshuH : writes Kaj' 
ktitii}nl\i (‘The King’s Kinsmen’), 
(ihusu-dhusi (‘blow for Blow’) Dharm^- 
bodlu'E V fishinto (‘Rig’hteousiiess 
f’^xeiiiplifieilb all v'ditrihutions of 
political imixirt, vlealing with the 
divine right of man u> o]>pose injus- 
tice even to the extent of meeting force 
bv force; reavU a papei' vdi PlhirtUii- 
pfih’lhn (‘Pr'Mching Relignoii’) at tbe 
oil Citv C(.)llege hall and creates a 
duiter in the ilovev'oiv i>f pw- BrahiiK^ 
Sainaj who read in ii ,111 attack on itv 

niissiv uLiry ;K'ti\ itiev 


^.V’riSlT C hitmlra kov tbes of siuall- 
|>o\ at .‘santiniketan dVbruarv 1, 
1904), the seliMol reiimved temporarily 
U) Shebdali, I’ml Mviliit Cltatidrwi Sen 
jviiiiv ihe vehovd a.v ,i teacher and 
iiringv out Ktibyoyrontlui, the secvuul 
Collected edition ol 'lagvfre's peielical 
wvaks in 9 voluuic.v ; the iV)el pro- 
test s in luin i^iido ) >iui II against ‘patriot- 
ism lashionvai m Western iikuiKP ; reads 
Iii.v tamcuis i. ssay vdi Nv.'ddi’y// /' Nun/u/', 
>irv .wing ilu' neevl tor consiriieiive na- 
tionalism. at a s[>eeial uieeiing of ilie 
Chaiiaiiva bibrar\ .Xsst.iciation at 
.Minerva ‘llieaire ()ul\ 22, 1VH)4) with 

Rviniesh t.'. l>utL in the chair; reavls 
it again .11 V iirzon I'heatre. . fol- 
lowing lliLs e.ssay jireparcs a complete 
seheiue (September, 1904) for the re- 
organization t)f the Indian .society vm 
the basis of scl|>-hclp with the village 
as the centre, the revival of cottage iu- 
vliistries to help tvi remove the ptiverty 
v)f the nias.ses with the co-operation of 

I « • *_kl / ♦.ll.,:. 4-^. I i-Ht- 




Saturday, Sepl. 13, 
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Mk'inm.im Imi;i 

/ /i( ,. //( ii'n ^i in lUtij, iiiiii /.' ht i uit ihoi \ n, n 

Kit'fplv It'iiihnii] /■•.'( /I/'- ■' 


I rl 11 ; u tih. ret rllli 'll u . llu t,"-Uiltll-liUU/lll 
(»( cl M-huitiit'v wcrkrf-., 

iu^vj: Ici <111 uiulrr-i.MidiiiL: Ikiwui 
lilll'lll- .111(1 M ll"!!!!!'. illl UtldlT llu 
h I '1 ,1 I'll' '•'( 11 'h .uhi' cl' 'cirl \ ' 

, till lilihi.t' 1 ir.ill\ -Ii]»|>ctl- 

1 In nil i\ riin'iil -n t .1 |c. >! in in l.i I'l >: 
liciii'in iiiv tlu iiU'Ui' 'I \ cl llu 
iciiiuk 1 I'l llu ,M.ili,.iu'li: i.i fiiijiiic. 
Si\ u,i 1 , I u 1 1' 'll 1 iiiu: .! ir-n I \ ,1 1 1 1!H)4) . 

wnh - I'l-. 1,(1111 11 - I'lirni I'isnh 

.nil! n 111- n .ii :lu v'.ilrini,i Tew r, I l.ill , 

[ II I ii t '-i 1 u 'W t \ I 1 . ,;>:.( ill ; : lu | uil >1 U' 

w I ir-.li I] ' 'll 1’.! 1, 1 w ni u- ,i ) mI". <1 i lu 

U'-.iis.il , 1 - likrh i'' .ilu ii.iU iicn-llnulii 
li'rlni,V- , \\1!U" -rhiicl licnk-. 

I hr 1,1 U 1 M I'l.i! U luii.i Will: .'Ui ... 

w ni in ij. llu | iiu l , m u ;> ■ mdi i i ; 1 u n, , 

,S('/'in;'', wliiik niiinilii.. I i.'i 

llu.' lir-i 1 iiiu . llu ‘Mill'll nu ; III " 1 • 1 

teachiiyn lTi>;Iish in IhulmI 

oa'ur,- d llu l\dT-. l.nlu.u, 
llu “Mnharsln" iKlutiiir.i Wuh 
'I'ui.icrv', .11 llu- ;ivU‘ "I ihlli M.iLih. l.Ui 
11. JC., UHli I;inu.ir\ . .ii liir jetu- 

ssaiikc licu.Ni* in C'aK'iUla ; vliciih in inr^ 
ihi'' ilir I'cui .sells, for I\s. cnl\, 

ilie richi cl pnhlisliin,^ in a suu^lr 
eililicij )ii> short slcrii-s, ihiur d 
his luw els, six of , hi-^ 
his solids, some literary rrilieisins 


uiui nii-.i I llaiu ' 'U- ». v < ir. . i. . 

llu- I a cpi'irlci - "t llu lU-ne.al: 
Wc-rklv newsp.'ijul llilnlhlii:, wh'-rclhri 

ilu-a in "lu- \c!nnu \Mih llu- 
iill( /c)/'OM;M-::;a.,;/M('a;, dhO) ; 

.uMtrssi-s ;i I’Tiai nu'i'iine "1 '-•uuli.ni-' 
iluM inuU-r ilu ;iu--|ni'r- cf lianpiyo 
sdhhvii I'nn^hiUi] ui ilu i. l.u-.-.ic 'riu-attu 
in r.'.ili'iuii'^ nr^inv ilu iii lo ort:aiii/i llu 
\ ill.ines criiieikie •• tlu- rindili_L'.s of an 
IchuMiicu l.'cni]nis-.i. HI U’cnsistiiiji', of 
f"ur l'airc|H-aii‘' ;nul cm- Jiulian, K, 

I '.iijiia.' n .'cinnu niliny, llu division of 
hi‘n';,ili t«-M I'cok-. into lent diideelical 
eicii])-. . earh III UMi.s lakrs up llu 
i-dilciial ihar^iU' cl .-i mu Hi-nj.t.ili 
incnthU TdMnlUO, pnhludud hs Kedar 
N.iili n.is Ctuiu.i; oiu-aU's in llu 
p.iVU's <.f llu new I'.iiiual ;i Icfuin 

(cr disvus'-icn d' llu hliruinL; (|lUs 

* s.;ii<l llu I'tnl cii lln- m * .iMoU : 

■‘Tlu il' t\\ lit vi " ii U r. .ii)'’. ill' <1( -I'lsi (1 \\i:ii 
l.t.duu ralll'ti- I" in-ii]'.- ii'.ul (iMivinn- 
,i: (\ru llu t iulits itf llu ir liuinaiiitv uni-; 
In i.iiiulit llu tiUMtiiiiv Ilf tlu' word ‘l.totlui' 
'ii.ii.il Hum In Ur sn-nti'.; .-nul ir* )>ciU.' 

l iuni-rU < s ; J't»r ili.a i- llu utllv \va>'. 'I'tiki 

( av nf \n-.-, vliai.r* I'f -enu villa'^u ami 
iii'.uiMi 'r ii l-'.lui ,at ’..'II Nilla-.u Ts .'iml -bow 
ilutn I’.iiW 111 um fiiiuanl liu-lr iiiiiui-l 

-luimrii l.iiuk iml fur fauu nr ]irai-i ui 

iln- iimln lakiiU’. 1*" uot iMuct i-vrii llu 
vriatiimU nC thnsi fur w hnui ynu wnuM ui\ i 
Miur liu, liiit In- iiniiarcl r.-itluT for ilu-ir 
<i|i|-n’-!i ion.” 


tion.s of llu- day;"' \dsils 
al the inviti'itioli of tlu: 'rripura Saliily^^ 
.Sirnim/’/iin; and reads a pa].ier on /hys/ji. 
va K’ti/yn (‘Indian Stales’) appealing u, 
Indian primus lo encoura^^e and ]Mir(,. 
nisu indik<-'n<uis arts atid orafts and iini, 
llu- inroads of foreign Inxitry-prodiu’U , 
;u'iivt.dy lu'liis, in associfilion will] 
Okakiira and Sisler Ndviulita, in tlu,. 
fcinulaiion of iha new Heiytral vSdioo! 
of Indi:in .\ri sponsored hy K. li, 
I!a\ell and ,\hanin<lranaih Tidoiu- , 
t-siahlishes \vea\in,k si'hools and liaiKi- 
Iccnis in fidemia a.nd elsewhere (main- 
h in his esiaies) ; eoiiirihnles U) lUian- 
Jar a reinal'kahli' anal\’sis of the InpK,- 
rialist polie.v of lu'cnoniie extiloilai inn 
<.f India in Raja-Praja ('The Kitik: and 
his Peopled ; ,\jit Cliakraverli joins tlu 
Saiiiinikeian .Sehool as a teacher, 

The High Priest of Swadeshi 

Cl f ih LOWIN' P. the official annouiuu,- 
* nienl of Lord Cnr/cn’s decision in 
di\idi' lleiyyal inh'i two separate pro- 
nMuu.-s in Sjiite of the uniled opposition 
of heiik'al and the gieal meeting;: of 
protest al the Calentla Town Tlall (and 
nieeliiyes all ovt-r the iinudiu'e) on 
.Viyu'iisi 7 , HHlc, dtudarintp as a retalia- 
terv measure, a hoveoU of Hrilisli 
lU'oiL, R.'ihiiulianatli reads a iifpier 
eiuiiled .]luis(lia-()-Pyabii^Hia (‘ddie 
Siinalion and Solmiond al a meeline. 
-a dll' Town Mall (Aiyirnsl 2 c, IPOri 
ore;ini/e(l )l^ tin condnclors of AT’U 
/'/i/O, ihe I'ln.nlisli weekh edited hi 
J’dpin Chanilva l*al ; the jiaper is '‘n-- 
pciii'T" al the Alheri ddienlre witliin 
a wei’k ; emphasises, onee ai^ain, the 
iiet-d of ory-aiii/in,!;' the villages, indi- 
oatini.; ,'i proip’annne of constrnctivi 
mauec-eperatien ; lllrow^ himself into a 
li''iU'n hla/e cf ;M'li\dl\, hi-, “jiassioiu 
ale p.iiriMii-.iii'' ihuUng vent in a large 
cf 'iiaticiial songs’ ranging 
'uei ihe enlire gamut cf jialviotie enio- 
li'Mix revcuiuling all ever Bengal: 
addresve-., 1 repiu nil \', great mass meet- 
ing'- miwing ihoiisinds \,v x\\v magic of 
111-. Winds and iliu., hec(.)nU's the high 
c| ihi. .'swude-.lii .Mcxenieiu and 
"* die leading e.xiioiu-nls of ihe 
neu gcspei c( Nationalism alone with 
'n"" IMI Ai,.d,i,Hl,, 

< dlC'C 

' urevlnm 

'!'■ ""'o l!;,m.rjea Ulu n 

’"'n'iacl l.;,il,r of ,,, 

-n.Mi'-biiu' .ontaei nf tlu 
'''nh imlil!, iiin\( moms, yiH. ,,iailrt 
\s.i- (li.->iii>.-,, il utu ii-ivi ly, imuinn Uu udi li- 
nue..l,. liinaulra Natl, 
‘•'Imuillfiu i. Katiuiulra .-SumU-r 


I ric, (i;, 

I'lilllW i- 

Cliamlra Kn> , njpin 

eli,am!r;i 

1‘al aiiil 1)1 

iu 1 - 

. In 

lie n< in.M 

' ' n on. / M „ 

‘‘-'.laiMi 

ik',-t,in \iay,i, 

”1 ihr liuunli Ilf 

.l.v,n-tli:i 

. kkH n.r; . 

I'litilislu ,! liiiot-a Nears 

.im>. In 

■'''''‘■nuili aii.'ii li 'r;,Movt , 111 ,, famniis 

; 1 ! : 1 1 . 1 i 

'.-■IT ill,. I !M,w 

nuile lO'itiiialniiialli 


ni-inuuMn:,! n, i,i,n . vnlv. 

.adivu-mai.. nn. Summing 
I'l', \ 1 cui mil ami I h s-, riu .. : 

^ imil ..;u;.:i-t,ii 11,0 lino, nl ,\M 

'^tsiuimlrauaili liiiimtlfi 
ei.minuci In werk alum- alnny iluiM lim.--, iV,r 
nifu,\ a (la.\ ” i '/'cn.'.wM,' a a, > 
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-■Will} Mohil Cluvidni Si’n, Salis Chiitid}ii Koy anii /'///'//' 
///(' Sa}}ti}ii lu'tau >cliOid : Ifui4 


iates ^^Rakhibandhan” 

0 c‘< ) mmi<:m()kati-: iti. 

I.^OUi Aswin, HM2 ll.I-:., 

t’ (l.'iy ilu' I'arlition of 

t'ffoci to— tlif l'o(‘i in- 
cs tin;* RakliilHVidhd}} ('imnninv , 
tlic ninlv'iiiii nnii\’ of (Ii\i 

lUnijUffil ; (■nni|)(),si,'v thf y.tA'nt Rokhi 

{Hatiyjar Mali, Ikuiyjar Jal 

ikin,L{ DivilU- hlnssin^'.*, on 
loi'nlr' n |)fo('(’S>inii , siii^^oiii^ 

stmj;, lo ilio .I*nis.'innii Kiniinr 
orn (‘.Inil for n t’orniiioninl Imili in 


tlu' r,,'in,k;i.-*-, f' tlinw 1,(1 lo lilt ( Ni li.ini'.f 

ami fimleiiiiig' <\ ilif ;is ;i 

had, tic* an<l '^vinhol of fraionml unii\ ; no 
f(Mid cookt'ii 111 lUniyali li< iino'lmld.s, 
lie ^.lu'p i- npiiud in ^.idcllU;! lll;it da\ 
;i‘^ p'lanin-d l.\ ihc 1 *. .vi ; ilir -anif 
afu-riioon, al iln- .'.pnal nnciiiii' 
;il rpl'*''’* hiri’ular I<"ad w lit re ilie 
lau* Amtnd.i Mnli.m 1 ;..^' i I're.-.itk-m , 
M;idrav <^’oii,urt isp.si la\ *. ilie foiin 
ilatifin liftin' iir"p<)-.td I'CtltTiit imi Hall. 
1 iMiml.iic-' iiiin lUn.iCiili tin.- nieimirahle 
])t esidfiilial addrri^H ol Anainla Moliaii ; 
lt.-;itl>, aflt*r lln nna-tin^. a liu.vtf l»ro 


‘ t“v;uin 1 lifoipi^di llio of llu* oitv 

."in.i^inp bis soiii;', llidhir band hat} 
kallyi'y lii))ii cnmi sakli)nan'f (“Arc you 
so jxiworful lliai you can out asumlcr 
ilic (kni-iiiadc hotul that binds us?”) to 
the lioust' of rashupati hose at liaj^li- 
ha/ar wlicri*, in tlio larj^c ('otnpotind, 
lu' addrt^sscs a inannnoth ^Mtlicrin^L; 
aiijH'alini;' for coiitriliution to a ‘Nation- 
al I titur - Rs. .sOptnn ht'in^r raised on 
tin -^pot 


For “National Education** 

^'1kT-:orp;\‘rbV attends and addi'e-s- 
cs ilu‘ lat\n' ninnbcr of protest 
inert in, ijs following the Iti'iijLial (boarn- 
inent (Carlyle) Cin'ular forltiddin.e 
students from attendinj.j^ politiea! ineet- 
in,us (.If sin^in^ the Ihvidc Mnla}n)}t 
iimUr prnallr of rustication; addresHC-, 


lar,L,m 

,i.;atliot'in.L^s, mainly o| 

students, 

at 1 

ieiidon Sijnart' :iinl 

the I'ield 

.ind 

.\e;idcme ,uTounds, of 

ineinher.s 

isi mi' 

mis) of the “Dawn 

S< K’iet e * ' 





lid HI lull li alia his hiliici's 
'.So/a//' , 1 1 ‘ nu > I, \' . mii.i 


lomided h\ S>;itm Cliaii Ira .M n k 1 ii-r )ee ; 
deloar- ,1 -Iiikine addl'ess ;ii ilu. 
I'dh'ya cal liei iii,L' al I'aslinpaii Ipi.i' . 
house, ’;i!.'.e- ,i leadiii).: ])ari in 
ihe e-tahlislinient ol the Naliolliil 
e ouneil of hdiiiMiion, lten,i;al wliieli 
•'Oiiydii to pio\ide edimaiioii on 
"national liin^s" \t, students e\])e1k‘d 
I roin ( .o\ I'l nnienl or ( 'io\-ernnietU-aided 
I n-a n lit Ion - lor ]>'/liiieal inisdennsanour 
■ ind others ;is well; eonlriliutes to 
rdiaiidar u t'riiieal surve>' {Raj-Hhahli : 
‘JnivaltN’i of tile situation arisiii^^ out 
of tin \i.sii ol ilu‘ late Ivinp Oenrtje 
in I )e('(,anher IDO.s as l>rin('e of Wales 
and tin* Rcsc/lution of Wek'otne adopt- 
ed li\' the Imliati National t'otpi^mess 
nn'etiipi;' at Jlenares under ('lokliaks 





The favUty al \l,ilnir<hi I h'lh-ihlnuhitli / .ii.vic' - ■ III' ,, r. . 

iiioiiv ill Ihc I I a <ii I! iw IIhii''! 

Ikiek row (liaaii leli lo ri,L:'liti : < '.M,i:ain-ndr<i. .\hanindia. ^.miaia in lr;i , 

1 )w i]/r:ndra, SoniendiM, S;it\a Prasad. 

MiiUlK inw (from Irt'l to vi.elili jvoiiriii.lr.o I hM.u-ii.lto, Siirm.lT;,, 

Sat\ endra, Sudliindra. 

I ront row (from lefi O ckIo : 1 mum.lr,., KMiim.ki, Smuimln,, Annum. In,, 

Ratliiinlra, Kritimira. 
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I'lAlilSnKAX.mi 



Heal thiiikiii.t; of tin- linit-; a(l\i 
a '(’hange of Iieart' and 'iiintr puMj], , 
lion* and tin.-' aocoptaiii’t* of a 
social ])ro^r;(innu‘ as al)soliitc*ly ( sst- 
tial for tlic attaiiimoTit of real ijKj, 
jxinloiae; is severely I'rilic'ised for ]]., 
sudde.n witlidrawnl from }>olitical ai,; , 
vilies; Kaineiidra vSuiidar Trivedi, o],. 
of his f(!rtmuist friends and ndtinixT 
re plies to the Pmbai^i article (relen\i,l : 
al)o\t.’) ; follows one of the most fVni|, 
IhthhIs of his creative life, );ivin^ 1 ), 
world imdyin^^^ literary gifts; publislu. 
(Aiit’ust 24, 1907.) his famous ptma, 
luiohiiido, Kabituirry lalw 
di salute thee, Aurobiiulo’) hailiij, 
Aurobiiido (diosi' prosecuted on 
I'hatge of writing seditious artieh> n 
I he new Nationalist dail> Ihuhi, 
Malaraiii edited Ijy liiin ; marries lii> 
voiingest daughter J\Jira to NagemJiv 
Nath <iangiilc and seiuls his soii-iiidi,u 
lo Aiiu-rii-a ti, ,,tiuly .Vgriciilimv 
Ii'.ila';. (ivvr i.. Lhe syliuul lit. Saiiii. 
inki liiii llif jiriH'i'i’ils uf ii lu'w coHu'ci,., 
'■'Ill inn of lll^ pro.st- wurk.s pHblislm 
I'.' till' Mazitim.liii I.ihrary. 


I 

I 

I 


I9()() |})M 


A(iK 45 51 ) 


JJA\'S a runarkabh itibuu tn tbi 
l•^a\^' vietinu of p,)Iuf oppres- 

<!' dillftem pan- ,.i ill,, lU'w 

pr<>\'ince (bast beiig.ili m purvuaiu'f 
die poliev initiated bv its mu 
1,1 -(bivernor, Sir Ikimj )f\ hlv l-iilUi' 
'Phiiihiiit , March iniitii ^ >ends hi^. 

''Idesi sdii Raihindr.maih with Saniovh 
bhaiidra (the s.,n ..f hi. oh] friend 
C'handia .Ma/nindari in America 
'■■n J'lpan to .-lutU -tgt ieiiliiiian is in- 
\iled tt» pjesid, nuo ilu lirn 
'4 intnyjVii niiUiU! i Pen- 

Call I.iierar\ t i inirreiici i ai PariNal 
t'.dlcd along unh ilu' TioMin i;,] ip,,],. 
lical) Ctnileuiht . leinni- in t'ah'utt,i 
the liiiieluni^- liad o, 

be ahandt)ncd l.ecaiwi of tin pnbiieal 
"itiiatioii ; ndilltiuislh ,s ilu. t diiot- 
■^hili of /Hniyada,\<lu}fi : phatls loi 

tlu^ inianiinoiis accejitaiua- of Sureiidra 
Xalli Jlaiicrjca a. tlie one accretliletl 
leader for coUilut'ting Die miiioiial 
''triig’-g-le^ in the coni^e of a pa])ei cm 
tilled nt'shivuivdk (‘'I’be Coniury's 
l.caderh in wbit'lt the Poet deplored 
the sidit in lieiigal politics (‘Moderates’ 

‘ . biXtreinists ) and obserxwd tliat 
a trained general was needed at ilie 
hea<l of an army engaged in war,- 
thus seeking to consolidate the di.sei- 
plme of tile people in iiersonal alle- 
giance to a single iildi\i(lual, 


t. b.I' 1 }s tile task of drawing up a 

‘■''inprebensi\ e i>rogranniie <if work 
<<*r tlw National bonneil of l-Mimatimi 
■'"'I lii> |i.i|nT Shil,slit>-Siiinjsyn 

' I 111 PioMi-ni 111 IblHc- n j, 111 'I j„ ( ivcr- 
••■‘I', l.ill'-lUt.l (JllIU,, lIHKi); 
writ,-. SIMU-S of artir)i-M 

'I'll,'; '"III .S/lP.-.'fW-.SlM/.MV,, 1111,1 
"lili f.ifiiii./w,,, I'WII,,, Si-Kl’-n. ,m|,. 

I''l''■^- III'’ iioi'Mi-. ,,f (Julv 'liiixii, 

'''■''"'■'"■"H li. .la,L;iul,.. fliauilra 

Ho"-: tak,-, a liM.ling pan at tlir in- 

■iii.i.;iiial iiiiTtiiip lAii.itti" M, i!)o,i| ,i[ 
ill!' /ii.'/ya (Naiidiial 

ti.iiinil 111 li, 111 , Ml loin ami ,|,.-livir> uj,, 
■I' l ii- .ln•.pl^,•s .frui, of liM iiiriM ,-.\- 
>''^""""1 '>"• '"■"II'- ;m„) f„„,.,i„„ „i i.j,,. 

^lH•;.k^ at III, I.lu-rarv Coiif.r- 

I‘l'''«a.npon- .Mtimltaiu-. 
""'I' "itli Urn C'oiigtvv, lixliiiiiiioi, i„ 
'^■il'-mia iDcvinlior, nmo) ; proi,i,!t>, 
ii'-.M yoar, at tli,.- ailji,„r!i,,,| simm'om of 
k'oll/oivmi., 

iSiimmiA,,,/ oonvo,,,.,! at 

1. osMiiil.azar (Ik-rli.miporr, liv t|„. 
'l••||'a^.li.l Manimlra Oiaml.a’ ,\,„„iv. 


JptATiJ ooriirs smldtnly of lij. 

.'■<Jiiii,gfM soil, iSauiiiulraiiath, from 
' li'il' i-a, at Aloiigliyr (Novciiil,,t;r, lyoTl 
'"■ills oiii icgiilarly, ill iiistiiiiiieiUd, 
IIS gnat iiovi'l, (ioni, f,,i j’ratnisi; i- 

I>'-rstia.lc,| to 

‘■^"vuinal (l-olitinil) Cottfra-.u., „,cn. 


‘■|^■•"1R plai'.. ami,, Pi p,,. 

‘■'^■“>'■■'1 I'.v till, imliapp,, ,p,ii , 

II"' hiiral Coiigiy,., i„ 

j'f""’ lie falls tipo 

I'liiiuniuim Joi foiistriiftivc ivork- 
.1111 MIggf.St.s Ihal ,,i„. yomijr 

«'■ --'-"I llif villages 
'"IK UigetlifV llimii,, ,,, 

-If-' wiUt aud Itel, 

‘ ''"'iK'-rs i„ slarting schools, mak. 


From Turmoil to Peace 

JySAbPkOVIAR ol tb.- line the 
naiKtiial iiiuvemeni was taking, 
lirt-^ of iiieri-a.ing jiartN s(iuabb]e.s. i.s 
piTturbed at tlte growing alienation fie- 
iween Ilindim and Mtmhms; dis- 
illusionment as much as lein])eranienUil 
I 'Ulflicls lead the Poet to seek escai)e 
.nnl retreat at ,Saiuinikelaii ; writes in 
l^iabiisi (edited by Rainanaiida Chatter- 
jr’v from Allahabad) liyaiilihO-tahay^ 
Pratikay {'The Disease and its Cure') 
striking a note of dissent in the poli- 


The £an and The We.t 

J^ I'IADS a pa,, or (2fi,l, Ma, , , 908 ) 

' k-< 0 «f/,f.va PTp, 

, '''C'""l,''‘l""‘'‘'li"iKu,,o.i the trag 



nnig.. ,1, Bnigal ; Mar.d, 31 , 1(H)8) aL 
.''■-•''pr.v "(■ tlif botub faciorv 1 
, ''11“’ (May 2. 190 f 

^ the ari'cst of ifarittdt 
Kutnar Ghosc and his associates- n 
''Wii-'cs m these outbursts the resu] 
"( .lu- ixdicy of repression pursued b; 
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vcr!inietit but wuriis bis (yjnntrynicii 
sucli fatal exprt'ssions of natu- 
|l exasperation, not witliboldiiiu:, at 
<11110 time, bis tril)Ute to tbe ber'-'io 
of sclf-sacrifioc displayed by 
young uum, wbo had, the Pnci 
u iped out tlie reproach of cowaiab 
h veiled at Heiigalis; writes anotlioi 
:,elf' entitled Sadupaya ('The ITonest 
in I'rabasi (vSraban : ldI5 TbR., 
1908) oxarniiiing ibe genesis oi 
Ilindu-TMusliin dispute, which was 
■ iticiig steadily fostt'red b>' an imervsted 
party; addresses the stiuh'nts as- 
'f, iiiMed at the vSadharan ,lh-ahuio SaniaJ 
Oxi;, die historic si.gniricatice of the meet- 
bm of the East and the West in India 
p inlHi^O-Paschim : I'rabasi, hhadra. 
Ihr h.K.). 

' • ♦ m 

The Songs of^Gi^njali'' 

^iREA'l'KvS an exc|uisiie drama 
^ Saradotsnb (1908) and has it stag- 
(.,1 liy the staff and students of Saiiti- 
iiiketan, himself a])pearing in the role 
of the ‘Sannyasi’; death occurs of his 
'M friend, Sris Chandra INIajumdar ; 
ot'li\'crs a series of seriimns at 
S.inliniketan ; writes his first auto- 
I'iographical sket('h for /kmgah/nisar 
l.ckhak (‘Writers in the Tlengali 
i.aTiguage’) published lyv the Ikinpyi- 
'^A.<i Office ; I). I/. Roy (Teales a 

nirore in Bengali literarv cdrcles by 
stacking in the I’ress and perifxlieals 
Tagore’s alleged “obscurity” and “itn- 
niornliiy”; he (Tagori') igiinrt's tlie al- 
tnrk ; later, at the recjuest of Sailes 
Majumdar (tluni Editor, UaiiyAidnrsliiVi) , 
lie gives his opinion on 1). E, Roy’s cri- 
ticisms; pttblislies a pla\', entiLbo! 



\ 



—-.Is PFCsidotil of ///(' first session 0 / 
(he 'iHinyiya Snhifya Sonintilan' — 
bcny^oli I..iln\iry Conference held in 

1 91 17 

I'rayaseliiUa (‘Atoneiueni’) in whieh he 
iiieiilcates the pliiln^.(i|)hy of Sal yoytiiho 
in the eli.iraeteri-silion of ‘I)hanaiijoy 
bairagi’; siagt-' the jday al Saiitinikc- 
tan wilh hiiin.elf in the bailing role; 
iK-eupies himself at Shelidah mainly 
wilh the songs of dilaniali; comes to 
Cab'iitta (NoN’eiiilK'r, IflOtM to receive 
bi-- -aiii, Kalliindratiatb, returned I'roTn 
Ainerie.i aber ibrec \eai-, lake- 
Ralliindraiiat Ii wiili liim mi a buat'tour 
llitmigli lii- Nfii ib-lleugal /.emindai'i; 
t'etnrn.s in Cabaitta and reads a Jiaper, 
Tapobaii ('TIu' Tlermi! lee’i at the 


(.tverloun Hall; delivers his famous ser- 
mon, Viswabodh on the anniversary of 
the Brahmo Samaj (Uth iMagh, 131d 
B.Ed ; marries his son, Rathiudranath, 
three days later, to rrntima Devi, a 
vs idowod girl conneeted with the 
I'ageres and dedicates the novel (iora 
i" inin (January, 1910) ; publishes the 
allegmaeal play Ra ja (Dt'cc'tnher, 1910) ; 
altemls and sjieaks at a Idterar\' Ceii- 
lereiK'e at Bhagali)ore ' (he first English 
translation of i,tne of bis short stones 
iHunyrv Slones) by Paunalal Itcse 
daler, Judge, Bhawal case) piiblislual 
in tlu' Mihiern Revie\e. Feb., 1940; at 
tlie reipie.st of Mr. Ratnananda Cbal- 
terji-e, the (irsi English 1 1 an.slal ions of 
tun of his poems hv Mr. Loken Palit, 
l.t.'.S., ;in‘ pnhlislu'd in the Moilern 
Rt\'i(\e for Mav and SejUetnher, 1911 — 
"The Pniilless Cry" and "'Pile Death 
"f .1 Star". 

« « 

Fiftieth Birth -Anniversary 

1 1' Tl ETIT Birth-. \nniv(*rsary i-ele- 
■ lirated at Sanliiiikelnn with great 
solemnity (Ma\ 7, 1911); on this occa- 
sion is staged tbe roel’s Ra/a (‘'I’lie 
King of the Dark C'liainlier ’) witli 
ItitiKelf in tile r(jU‘. of 'T'liak iirda ’ ; 
reads to frimids ajid athnii-ers 
asseinliled at the time tin.' ineinoit's of 
lii-' vuutli; Ajit Cbakravet'li reads bis 
ess,t\- on Rabiiidranatli, one 01 the first 
aiiempl-. nt <111 interj)retaiive estimate 
of the I'ot't; giH's to Sbelidab atnl re- 
\i'es bis reininisi'ences, whieh appear 
in till' Riobasi seriallv as f ilnvisni rill 
(translated into English in 1917) ; also 
writes -I i halayatayi, a prose-play de- 
picting the tvTantiy of fossilised ortlio- 



W'ilh his ncii'ly-wedded son and daughter-in-law : 1910 
I'ru.n left u, riglil : Mini Devi, tl.e yomigest jiauffhtrr ; K;^.in(lr:n.atl,, ^ tbe^ son; Thi; Poet ; Pratima 


lira J_4»evi, uie , -- --- - - , -- ~ 

Devi, tlie dau«liter-iii-lii\v ; Belli Devi, the eldest daughter. 


Courtesy : 

fi 


Pranabes Stub a 


Photo : U. Ray. 
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RAIilMJR.lSATII 7.IUO/v7-: 

doxy etcrn.Tlly li.jfnjx rin^r liiuiian pr(»- 
j.;ress ; l)ic , uIm h pnMi-lwd in tli<‘ 

Prabasi, . vjolriu oj))k - n 

from tradiiinti.'tli'-i - ; rMiiriiitiu i" C'.il- 
CMlIl.'i a/t< !' 1 )m lain--. la ad- a jiajM.-r »,ii 
l>han)i(i 1 ;■///(/ '.Mc.i.'iiiu/ nf >!! ■ 
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lKnui-i'iiiiihlHi! lUl-iiJ li tUA :aI:a, l.th t '•■iinL’ 
at 11i(.' aiiiiiial .Wa /a '/ .? au’ Ir'-iit a] at 
tilt jnt a >da ai , 


I!)I2 I‘)I8 

Mil-: .'ll .'i: 


Thr Country’* Homage 

T i1k‘ 'Town II. ill, ill c'.ilciuia, <'n 
J.imiars JS. l‘M2. a .sjaa-at pithliu 

i." lli'ld nndtT tlir au-.|ii(a-r. .if 

tin luiii va Siiliit vii (Ataidc-iin 

of raiiu.di Ivt'ltol-) al wliiali llir T.ivl is 

I'la -t Illod, nil Ilia nniill'lclillL: llh- riltii lli 
'‘■ar n| liis lifr, tv iili a t T tii.tt k.idln 
addn^v wiatu n ;md it ad I'v Kaiiiuiidra 
Sund.ir Tt-ncili at'k la as It < ii.dii,L’ in 
intl wtird,- Ills tyriaii and nni(|iin cnn- 
tridiU.in'n i-a cvta'v tlcparl nuait ol lu-iu 
L;ali luiTaluri' llu’ .d^^n sl.in- 

.1 sju'fial fiuui in lii- naiiii' for ilu,- 
prtMnntinii <af original itaM.ana'li work in 


* Jt \Mis HU uiinaraDrli'd tnatinn, the first 
titin* Oiat sufli nn liotiour lias twcii doiu to 
a liiarary man in India. T’lif nu-ftinw .11 ilu- 
r<‘\\n Hall was the nii>st rta>0‘stntati\r, 
t'l (i\\ tlftl and cntliuslastio of ^ratlieriiij^s that 
li.ivt* t'vtT lilUsl that historic’ hall. I'rtini 
fliihlliix td to old ajica all ajja s and butli 
scxt's, were 1 ‘t’nrcsonlt‘d thtTo, Kepri’-scma- 
ti\ts t)f culture and hikdi birth and wcailth 
n’fi there . , . hit-Th siurituality was there, 
.seienee and industry t\a rt then , I'hihjsdphy 
and fiuetisii' ability, noett-.t- and tin aiuieni 
learniiifi of the land ^yere ilicie; literature 
liad Jier man>‘ votaries there, the uodtiesses 
■of music and iraintinp Inal stin there .some 


JUmgali ; read’- at llie Sadli.'irali Tlralniio 
S.iin.ii rr.itcr Hall a j).i])et on 
AtniA-f’iHiibava iSelidiiirndiKiion) in 
wliieli lie ni. lint. on- iliai Jiraliinos are 
luU IliibiuH and de] ireeaUs tin st.']iar;i' 
list (’onceit wliic'li keep^ die two c'nni- 
niuiiilies aji.itt ; \ iL’ni-nii-h' erilieised 

!»>■ llie l ilt: iih:Aiiniudi iilit oiiran of 
till' Satlliar.in llndinin Saiiiaji , deli\ers 
:i lecture .n the <)\etlnnii Hall 
on shi) liiliAsi'f lUiara (The 

Main Cnrteiiis of linlitin History) 
mainiaining that the gretit nhssi.ni 
of lUuimtbArslui \va.s to unite all 
the ciiiifliciing elt.iiuiils yuilliered in 
this .ancient laiui an<l create a rare 
synthcsi.s to lier g]or\’ and the hcnellt 
of mankind: the ( ar\ernnient of Hast 
Hciig^al and Assam issues confidential 
citi'iilars that ilie iiisliuition of Sanii- 
nikclan was “altogether unsuitalrlu for 


of her foi! iiiiisr WdrsliiniH-rs Nnr wa- st.ites- 
maiishiii Icli unr< iii «. s'-nted . . . and iln r<- 
liiusteferl streiiiv’ in their tiioiisand.s, tlie 
youili of neiiual. lier iisin>; hope, with 
enthusiasm \oit l.ir^rc* on ihetr shiniiij^^ fore* 
head.'^.” (7’hr A‘<:,a7e, Mareh, 1912). 


die education of the sons of Hovei 
lUfiii ;-.'i \';i]]is” ; is ni()rtili.;'d .it in.M 
n.i I (liaiis .'111(1 p.'iri'iit,'- rciiioviiict tin 
M.'iV'l- ifdiii S.'iminiketnii, v\- 1 utc 
til'll tiiiK .'irrict's Myron 11 . Plieljis, .1 
tiiK-nciiii lii\.'yer, wlio jntblislics 
i.'i''"inK a.'coiiin .jf the lumidn valiK 
"I lit!.' U'acliinn affordi-a at this iiisi 
tiiiiiin, lU'ci.h's to go U) RurniH 1 
iiciliiaim the .VO, 1,1 ,n ,, 

.ihu'alioiial iiisliunion and also to stia! 
ihv co-o,K'riHivc system in Denmark 
le'em-s al almiit Uie same time a 1 
oiK'st troni liis friends, p, 

l.oll .Sen ami Urajendia Seal, tin 

in J'.nyland to nt) there and meet som 
"I the leadinyr I'lii.ylish intellectual' 
i-'tihlenly falls ill on tl,e ni^dn befor 
liis de,,arture (Marcli, iyi 2 ) and ha 
to postpone his viUt, his hiRRa.i; 
vyin.e: as far as Madras; rocs t' 
Shelidah ami convalesces Uiere Iran 
slaiin.; into piinlish some of his .sonjj 
.111(1 fxiems ; is advised to undertake 1 
journey to Kuropv p, recoup hi.s health 
sails ivith his son, Rathimlr.anntli, am 
il.iuy-htcr-in-law, Pratitna Devi, fnnii 
It.mihay on the 27 th May, U) 12 , on Iiis 
iliitil visit nm'op, ; u-amdaih more 
of his p,,(..ms on iH'.'ird ilie lioat. 


« • 
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V KRIVKvS ill London on June K), 
1012; puts np in n liolcl fi'oin 
^ ],e >^ets into loindi will) W'illinni 

l<, illit-nsloin, tlie t’cloliroied l-.iiL-li-li 
p.iinU'r, wlio had mol llio iNui ai 


.M'iinnulr.i Naih ragoroV Ih'Ii-M' on n 
\ i'^it n.i India '-.(Milo \-oai% at^o ; vi'i'i-ivi;.'. 
warm wiIomhu- fiutn Rollk'H.-aoin to 
^'■honl lu dxiw- ilu' Pn^h-'h iram 
•'lati!»n-. <■( hi- ihh iii-, . !<• mIx h 

drt,]i1y inipr<‘v-r.] . ha- oopu- lyiud 
and ^•oMd- ihiin ic N'rit-, SiM].l.M-d 


hrcnko and Bradlcv, all of whom 
art' onihiit^iastio in their praise or 
ilu' pnoms; Roihonstein arran^^CwS a 
la.idmg' ai his liouscy whore before 
M.i\ Sinolaii', I'Aolyn Lndorhill, Kriiest 
Rli\'-. I 'ox-Sirangw a> s, Charles Trt'vo- 
l‘,/ra i'.uind, Alice Aleynell, 


RABINDRANATH TAO.ORE: IN LONDON IN B)T 2 -ia 

[Kroni “yiKN And Mkm(ikii.;s ; Rki.'i)I,i,ixth)NS of W'li.i.nM Rottii-sstkin”, iu.ki 


T hnppcned, in ‘‘The 'Modern Review”, n|Hiii ;i 
IraiiMalion of a story siyiied Raliindranatli i'a.L'ore, 
whidi diarniwl nu.- ; 1 wrote Jorasanko— were 

other sticlt stories to l)e had .Sinnelinie afterwariis 
came an exercise hook conlainiiiy translations oi 
lioeins 1)\' Ralhn<lranath, made li>' Ajit Cliakraxart v, 
n sclioolmaster on tlte staff at Rolpur. The i>oenis, 
of a higlily mystical character, struck me a> liein.u 
still more. rem;irkal.)]e titan the story, llioiiylt Iml 
rou.e'li translations. Meanwhile 1 met one "I tlie 
Kooch Behar family, Protnotto Loll .^eit, a saintly 


man, and a Hralimo of cvuirse. He lu-oueln to onr 
lumse Dr. Brajendranath Seal, then on a \ isU to 
Jamdon, a philosopher with a luilliant mind and a 
child-likc character. 'I'hey lioth wiote to 'I aeore, 
uryiiig him to come to London ; he woidd meet, 
thev said, at our house and elsewhere, men altei 
his' heart. Then news came that Rahindr math was 
(Ui his way. I ea,e,erly awaited his visit. At last 
he arri\'ed, accompanied hy two Ineiuls, and h\ "s 
son. As he entered the room he handed me a nole- 
hook in whieh, since I wished to know iiiou 
his pioctrv, he had. made some ti all^^aUDll^ diuiii.w. 
passa,ge 'from Indite Ho l.ey.eed thtu I wot, Id 

cicccpt them. 

'I'hal evening 1 retul the poems. Heie w .is 
poetrv of a new order whieh seemed to me 
level' with that of the e.reat mvstu-s. ^Andrew 
Bradley, to whom 1 showed them, aerecd ; t 
as though we have at last a yieat poet .luion,. 
again,’ he wrote. 

1 sent words to Veats, whn laded tc up' 
when 1 wrote again he asked me to send him t a 
,,„en.s, and when he had read them his entlumauin 
equalled mine. He came to l.ondm, and went e.iu,- 
fully through the poems, making here mu t leu .i 
suggeslioti, but leaving the original Rule changed. 

For a lon.g time Meats was occupied wUli 
Ta,gore; T has'c been writing lyric poeirv m 
.N'ornraildv. 1 wish 1 could laue ,e.ol down lu 
tor I find Ta.gore and vou are a great mparatio. 
in my own art', 'riiaiik you lor asking me, be saul 

in a letter. 

Tagore’s dignity and handsome presence ne 
ease of his manners and his iiuiel wisduin mai. i. . 
marked im,.ressio,l on all who met him, t me o 
tile first iiersons whom Tagore wauled to know was 
Stojiford lli'ooke ; 

iiieinlKT of the Brahmo vSoniaj, which w.i. . 

allied to I'liitarianisni, had heard much ol him and 
of Estlin Carpenter. Slopfonl llrooke askei nu o 
.bring Tagore to Manchester Square ; ’but tell Imn , 


he said, ‘that 1 am not a spiritual man’. 1 think 
the ikrir old man, with his hive of lieautiftll 
sill I'oiitKliiigs and ot the good things of life, was a 
little tiervons of 'I'ai-’ore's latritv and asceticism, as 
it appeared to him ; and when we sat down at the 
llhM.ke.s' geiieruus table, though the talk mi.glit be 
of angels, .'stopford must be true to hinisell. ‘Yon 
iiiul r. lie said to m\ wife, ‘arc going to drink 
i hampagiie.’ But how could any one iml love Stop- 
iord Itrooke, with his delight in naUire’s siimi>luous- 

llCTw'S / 

()f t'oui^D, the- two men Iwcmiie .prcnl iriciuls. 
Xttw 'i'apere wanted to meet Hudson, for he had 
u;ad (//(■< B MiVishnis ; it was his favourite modern 
I:, (ik. he s.iid ; and then to the Temi-le, to a party 
at the \\*oods’>--f'>i W’tMHH Wiis mwv Master of tlie 
'I'emple, where Marparet W’oods, with luT yracious 
],reseiu'e and lowly mind, was a centre of attraction. 

d'he \(>nne. ]M)i.-t> canik- to sit at da, spore’s Icet ; 
I\/.ra I’oniid the nnisl assidm uisl v . Aim aye, otheis 
whom d'a.L-ore met were Shaw, W’ells, ( hilsworthy, 
Andrew Ih-adlexy Masefield, J. H. Ilaiunioiid, 
J’jmest Rliys, I'ox-Stran.p wa\-s, Stur.pe Moore, and 
Kohert Bri<lL'.es. 'I'a'pore, ftir his part, was struck 
hv the Breadth of view and the laiiidity of thought 
that he found aiiioup his new friends. ‘Those w'ho 
laiow the T'hiplish only in India, <lo not know 

!• iipli^hmeii,’ he said 

('leorpe Caldeion dramatised one of his stories, 
Tht' of Araktui ; the ])kiv was acted at the 

Allkat Hall 'riiealre when it fell to me to inlrodnce 
'rapoie to his first Ihiplish atidieiu'e. ML’anwhile 
Taeoie was traimlatinp, boiiie of his own l>hi\’S, olle 
(C' which, '/■//( I'osi (h7/M , was acted later in Dnhliu ; 

.1 Beautiful edition of tlfm ifa\- was ])rinted B\ Miss 
W-atM at the Cnaia Press. I most admired Cliilra, 
and next to this Tfio KniLi of Ihc Ihirk ('hinobcr, 
which he read oiiu eveiiiuR to a iiuinBcr of friends 
at our Hampstead house. W’e asked (Vjorpe ^B)ore, 
amt iii.c others, to hear lapore. ]\Lo()ie was cm ions, 
But, exceptt bn .A.B.., suspicious of idealists, .... 

I don’t think ^B)ol■e and Ta.pore ever met ; I 
eould u(.)\ readily ima.pine them togetlier ; nor could 
Shaw come to hear the pla\' read. Hut they did meet, 
Ihou.eji I was awa\- when the Shaws came to dinner. 
M\' wife told me that Shaw was rather ontnvRyons, 
while his wife was all admiration — ‘Old IfneBeard’, 
said Shaw to mine while he was leavin.p, ‘how many 
w’ives has lie I wonder !’ Nearly 20 years later, 
at a reccjitiou ,u,i\en to Tayore By Evelyn Wrench 
and Veals- Brown, the two met again, now wdiite 
headed and white liearded, and sat and talked 
together, two noble-looking eldeys. 
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'll llii- lii'K.^c Hi II i/ll, nil l<Hlhrinli‘iii in 1 ,,’iidHii in liljj 


Svnly.l ilnnn Icfl 1 ,. r),i;ln) Tlu lat. SmuidMi., I ), \ -X'.inna 
I HI' 1 'Ml 1 , 111 - HI Kallnn.lTali.illi 
.Slaiiilitii' Ifi-Miii 1 ( li 1,1 riHliii Hr |i \ Maiira \Vil]iaiii 

With }]iH ‘.(ill. 


t'f Tj))J)t t;(|i, 
k' 'tlu 11-tfin 


Ci'urh ^y: D ,V , .V.a/hi 


ITciiry Nt*\-ins(Hi uiu] nihri'. Willi.nii 
JUitlur ^ cuts jt'.ids tlir j)(u, 111 , w hit'll 
<TL.'itu ;i ])!•( i|(Miii(i itn pit i( 111 ; lit If, f(,r 

tlu- time, lilt* I'tK t iiif, i- ph.iT Ifs 

.■\ lulu'w s, then a inis'-!' >11, ir\ .iii.iclic,! 
1'i C ;iinl>ri(li'c hrnt Ik rh* I and woik- 
us u kiudessor ;ii Si Sti pin in t'nl- 
, ]>elhi. 

Attends all “.At IhaiU'" artaiii.' 
ud in his lumniir h\ tlu "rninii 
<tl In'ist iS: West Chih" , nil jul\ Ifh at 
tlie d'roeatleft ) Ihiti l, ilu ant Imrit )<• -. 
of the cclelirated Kiitrli'h wtcklv. 77/e 
Nation, j^ive a hi,Lt parte w ith a \ lew 
to illlToduciny the reiel tti the leading’: 
l{Ti>::lish inlelleetiials of the due, h-asts 
I/ondoij to sta>' amidst puire hhiiditdi 
rnrui snrronndin,L!-- and pm s to Ihittei- 
ton in Straffordshire as tlie pne^-t of a 
son of ('.enoral Onirani nt tlu Sai)n\ 
IMiitine fame; retnrniuLr from Sttallnrd- 
sliire pmes to another I^nidish sill.ipe. 
CJialford in Glou('t'stt.‘t’shire ; leturninp 
to IvOiitlon, meets Hernurd v^haw. TI, O. 
Wells, Slopford Brooke', John .Masc'l'ield, 
Lowes Diekiiisoii, Bettrand kussell. 
John (lalsworthe, Ruhert Bridp^es, 
Stnrp’c AJoore and others ; K. C. Sen 
translates into English the drama 
Raja (‘The King of tlie Dark Cliatn- 
her’), \ehile Dehahrata Mnklierji tran- 
■dates his nal<<:luir (Tost-Ollieeh- both 
^ ised by the Poet ; in Septemh(T 
h^uf bases from Col. N. P. Sinha (bnrd 
Siuii V- brother) an old ailkuiJii 
’’''''v;n.iik:)^nter’s bungalow) with extern 
.”.1’ nil, Is at vSiirul. a xillape l\inp 
^ " ii. , from Santiniketan (tlte 

‘‘''t eif the Rnral Recoiistnuu 
non Ceniu .,{ Visva-Bharaii). 


Flrit Vuit to America 

(^AIIvS for America (acconipaaied 
by Dr. D. N. Maitra) and reacdies 
New York on October 27 , mZ; pro^ 



/ j i 


fd .V//.' ifw'/a !l,r IrAro- 

diiciion /() " ( liiAnjali" 

^ ■ • O. .V a/,;;:,,; 

' - Willi. iiii K«n hell' i« :n ,11 h,.. p', , , 




u.» WIIU- 


- an /iill.N I'lr.uifl, ,1,, t nn.r-kii k, e 
Jx'^iin^: i.ie'io’.-. r. \i.r( SNivr iMi-n-h t 

d.) IllfK Jhatl iu;,kf .si,.. 
<- llall^,’l luTf ;itul tliflf. IfKlfCd \(1 
U;i.- u- kffi, fviT thf i-Mif uC ili'c l.f, 
U0.,ni.- hf u<mM l,;,Vf Uffn oy 
a Sflfdinii of liii, fuai lovtlv v(r^.f.. '] 

"■run. lo uu ; 


Si'ptcmbiG 7, Idld 

M\ dear Kid In' Hilt tu: , 

^ i'l'iit tlir ti .\ t and ^,lf /, 

1 ay.,>n yesterday, and / expect m\ 

essay Untnuiiithon t,< Oiiuiuali] back 
jtain niy typist an Mandny. I tliint: 
1 had iuKtr send it /c veu. Voi/ 

'it'ill. I think, rind U iniphatti- enough. 
I f you like it \ o ,< tarn sav ia when 

.\idi send It CM to IdKon-. In th, 
first little chapter I Inue niven xvliw 
Indians hare said t(i me Ta^oi, 

•dheir pfiusi (>/' him and their des 

cnplion of his life, HVoif I am 

anxious about — .v<o;u' /art tnov bi 

Kiren wri>ng}y, and \et, 1 don’t' wan: 
anythin/i' crossed i'ut by Tagore's 
modesty, 

I think it miirlit he well if some- 
body eompilid a sort of ’'Who’s Who” 
parascraph eni Tagore, and put after 
the Jniroduclu^n a string of dates, 
saying when he was born, when his 
eh iff works were published. .M\ essa c 
IS an impression, l give no farts 

except those in the QHOied conversa- 
tion. 


You rs, 

W, B, Yeats 


ceeds to Urbana (Illinois) ; speaks finni 
iTiitarian chapels at several places ,ii 
metaphysical topics; on November !, 
lt)I2, the India Society of J^ondon pui,. 
lishes a limited edition ( 7 M) copies on!,, 
of (iiiaujali (Song-Offerings) e.ontauu 
iiig English translations of i.i,; 
potaiis t^^i^’cipally from his thifr 
Ih'tigali works— .Va/uedyj. Klicya aii'l 
(d'.hmja/f—with an introdiietion 1,\ 

Yeats and a pencil-sketch by Roilu i,- 
^'ii-in as frontispiereiC tlu; book in,, 
iiu'diately takes the English literary 
public by storm and is acknowledged 
as the .greatest literar\ event of the da\ ; 
^le/ives Prbana in January • 1913 for 
Chie/igo where lu' slays as the gne.st 
of .?ilrs. \ align ■Nlody find hu.'tiires on 
"Iclofihs of Ancieni Civilisation of .India" 
at the T'niversity ; speaks also on 

“The Problem of hA'il” at the Uiiilu- 
n.'in TIfill, Chicago; goes t/> Rochester 

lo attend the Congress of R.accs and 
iiu'ets there the .great German philo 
sopher Rudolph luu'ken, who warnilv 
.elects him, lui\dug iiecotne an 
‘'trd('Tit fidniirer on reading ‘kSong' 

< itfcriiigs’’ ; refills his ffimous address 
"II I\,iee Conflict” at the C'ongress of 
R.'iecs on Jimiiary 30; p) Boston 

and addresses a distinguislied meeting 
of mtelleetiials tlu‘re ; returns to Urlxma 
March 10. v/u Xcw York and 
Yhicfigo, d( li\ers n course of lectures 
•at Ilfirvard rni\'ersiiy, wldoh -irc Ifiter 
pulilishcd us ,SadJuina: !\Tac:Mil]{iTi 
piddishcs popular edition of (iilau^ 
followed hv Gardcncy and 
( ii'^rcul Mrnn,; ihe India Society brings 
"III his ti fi n-dfi 1 i( m of Chitranp'ada in 
ICi.glisli ;is ‘‘Chitrfr”.+ 

* ),i 


J iXGlA, ni, M;,y 20^ Yicercgal 
Sinil:,. k<,v. C. V. Andrews 
la ads. at U moyting presidrd over hv 
^■iceru^ Lord Hardiiige, a paper 
ixK'try of Tagore, - 


II 


III,' iirs, , p„|,H, 

I.ocins i„ 

Ilii- si.\ t.ilaiiuili iH>,-,us iippcarid in l‘oei 
''.'I Iiyc'i'niluT, 1912. 

- "On (Mu‘ oeca.sion in lymdon, nUot t 
ngliiur of ^ 

-■'"'"iiur... tlu. u..d,-,.s,',',<.u,r.v of s.ntc i 

Hdi.ij; tl.nm, 
forem n„..lu, „„„„ 

''•■arint' wl.nrc two or thr,.,.. „„„ 

-Not heitiK ocit.'iin of his 'roml, , 
"'I'' Kind to disinou,,, „iul n-si i,is ,ir, 
l.orse. sho,,l.v ^ 

Kroup, B poor-lookii.H ill-cloth.-d Ind c-nv 
">n ot tlK- to, os, an.l .sa, down also „ 
"g Ft... on,, of 

and thfn ano.hor. Tl,.. ,,„,.s c',m 

■""I lie Ban.: a .s„„« jf.,, 

and mn.sn than ,|,l rcsl Wl„.„ ...skfd 

1 " -aid that hr d 
no, know; "tin ,v wrr, s 
.■vrr.vwhrr, ", .A .,hi,, 
lirnrd th,' words u,„| .„„sio 

« vrry , I, ft, ^ 
ask.'d for the uanir of the maker of tl 
he lu'ard for the lirst time th 
iiaim* of kabinilrauatli TaKorc.'’— Kmest Rhj 
in his biography of Rabindranath Tagoi 
I r.ondoti : 1916 ), p. i. 


« « 
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]':\ct:'llt’Ticy ill lii> ])rc‘si(l('titiiil rv- 
„,,.rks descriliiiig Riihindraiiath as 
. i 1,0 Toet Laiireatt' of Asia ; rc- 

from AnuTicii to T^ii.i,daiul in 
hi:i(, rc‘])('als his Anieric'an Ur- 

at the Caxlon Hall, London, on 
i :.]iai! reli.tjion alld ]dnloso))lie, de|i 1 or- 
■ j. inlci alia, tlu' “retros[K'('i iva- and 
; : !i.i( oloK'^'al interest” takm hy V/vsi- 
,;ii M'holafs in the ^eiraat rt‘liij;ioin- 
.yfipliires of India’'^ ; ,Laai.s to thr 
Imeliess Niirsinit Ilonn* a siir^d- 

,il operation for a inal'nh- whioli 
1 (Mtm'oixahx' had faileil to eiira ; hoards 
lilt “Ciiy of Jadiore” on Septeniher - 1 , 
t.» n turn home; shortly' heloia- depar- 
;ure learns for the tirst time about 
ilu devastating^ Hoods in Heng.al 
ilUirdwan) and speaks strongly in 
l»rolest against the Ihiglish news 
tgeiieies failing to send out or hhigilsli 
masspapers to record such news of 
\ ital importance to India ; arrives in 
Ilonilu'O' on ()('tnl)er 4 , 15 M 3 and 

Itaehe> Calcnlta on October (i. 

Nobel Prize and World Fame 

/ \N NOVI'MllhlR hh comes 

to India the neus that the 
Nohel Tri/.e for hiteratma' ha-, been 
io\.ardcd to the Poet for his . 

uliich NN'as aeelaimed hy the Swedi-h 
\ca(U'tn\t as the giaaitesi pieec ol ideal- 
isiie work in Idleralure hu' the year; 
great rejeiicillgs tid^e i)lace all ovin the 
eianiiry; a large miniher of people ol 
all classes go from Caleutta to Saiili- 
Jiiketan in a s])ecial train, on Xovein- 
her 23 , to congratulate the* Poet, who, 
liowe\er, rejilics with some as|)erity 
aeciising most of them who had come 
having waited to recognise him till the 
West had m'kiiow hedged his itoeLfy in 
this striking manner; is severely cri- 
ticised for this “inhospitahle re[)ly” 
but is sipiported I'y Ih])iii C'liaiidra I’al, 
who, in an article in his Jliiidii Kcvlaic, 
said : “No man of R;d.»indranath's iiosi- 
ti"ii and selisilalilies could lia\e I'eeii 

’ Aliout i1k‘Sc- h-yl urch in l.ninlon, in'iir.-l 
Klivs Aeritn.s in liis l)iui.rrai>li.v of ihc I'ucl t — 
"Tlity lia«l a iiruluiunl cfl'i.ei on llwii 
lit'uieis. lsal)iji<.lranal li 'I'aKori- Ini.v that uii- 
'• vi'laiiiabln grace as a speaker uhicli liold^ 

'■n audient'v without efl'ort, and his voice )ni^ 
'urioiisl.v iniitressive, peiictralivt- louts in it 
wlnii tie exerts it at inoiiuiUs nl" cliKiiU'uct. 
''oinelliing foreign and precise in tlie turn 
'n an (K'easional wortl tlieic may t>ei ainl 
iluTi are certain high vil^raiU note.'. wiii('h 
>ou never hear from an lOiglish siteakcr, 
Hat differenees, when, for instance, he sjioke 
of “Kavumi’s city where we live in exile'’ 
or of Jlrahma, or when h(‘ paiaphrased a 
le.xt of ilie / 7 a?n/x/nii/>, only lud])ed to 
remind us in the Westminster hectares that 
he w’as a speaker who was a new eoiuhu tor 
of the old wisdom of tlu- Joist, and who, 
hy some art of liis own, Inul turned a 
J.ondon liall into a ph'we where the sensa- 
tion, the* hubhub and actuality of the 
^^'esle^ll world were put under a spill/' 

4* :i: it: * 

t lirnest Khys in his Kioaruphy of 
kabindranaDi Tu^oro sa>s that "a distiu- 
gnislicd Swedish Orientalist had read the 
Iiotmis in Bengali before they upiJearid in 
ICnglish”, 
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bitter under similnr mrcum>tuiiees”, 
'‘the rebuke of his reply was 
neilluT undeserved imr uudignilied.”' 
Rcnis.'iv Mnedomdd- Hum in Jndia as 
•> member nf the I’liblie Services Com- 
ini.-.sion. viMis Sanlinikct.m airtl alter- 
ward, wrilt-; an article <m it (/'he 
/bf.'/v ( hyoiii. lc, Jaiiii.tt'y 1-1, Ippp ^ the 
honeratw degice of “I). Pitt.” j., eon- 
h'-nd -m hitn liv ib,- rnivirsiiy of 
Wakulla, (Ui l>cceml)cr 2tb PP3, at n 
special e.inv<icati.>n held al tlnvetm- 
nieiit TT'iu.-'e, Calcuua, in which similar 
hommrs were also (’nnferred iijion 
I t 'f. Paul \inogradoft, Tlcrmatin 
iacohi, Sylvain Levi aiul other sa\anis 
<d Itiimpe who hail (smie to Tmlia :it 
llie iiivit.ation of the Pniversit v at a 


*Ml . Pill furl her \vi iit<' : 


‘‘H 

r plainlv told 

the ileputalioii of thr 

rvidrtil niirraliiy 

of the demoiisti 

rat ion 

t liry 

had gill, up 

ill his 111 

UP itll 

He 

Isllrw 

th;it o!d\- a 

••til, ill piT 

i'riit;e. 

;e of 

llio-r 

y\lio formed 

tliat motley 

' as'-i. 

ttibly 

1i;mI 

eated lo rea' 

1 lid work 

,s or 

h.id 

stmlii 

'd to tuiild-'ta 

lid hi-, tm." 

-.age. 

He 

mu -a 

have .vecll b( 

■ii'fe him ( 

it Iters 

who 

IumI 

hillirrlo tefil:'( 

■d to v;i\e 

him 

1 lirif 

bid ai \ alli giaiicr. 

.\iid hr .;e 

-ked 

(Ik III 

blulillv ; 'Wh.it bi 

in.;- yon 
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UK 11, 

luur 

to-day '* Noll. 

wluMu I li;i' 

d fail 

ed ti. 

Ph-a-. 

■ so lotiv, w!i; 

It iKPe T d 

olie, 

pray, 

now 

to pli.i:'!' ymi 

So iiiivihtilv 

It is 


tint in> wiTtll, but till- rerogllitiiiu of the 
foo l'.' nn , tlial lui- •'\id(nll\' worlscd mi 
ilti- snddt, I! oulbiir'-l ot appi e* iat iou , I 
ihank v'ou lor lour ih'io‘-.ity ; luit i-xotisr 
Iiir lile:i''r, it 1 rclil-'-r to u‘t di'UUk with 
you ov« I 111;-: eildril eup of I'orcien 
will'' And Kabiiidratuit li would iio! 
li:i\T bcrii wlial hr i' if lie had f.iiled (o 
adniiiiotei tbi- 'aluPiiy la'bukc lo thosi* 
who tvidmlK li.okrd nli Still to bblioprau 
ai'prai^ri I'or tlir d- li. riuiu;it ion of iIk- 
int<-llectual or tnoral value-; of tludr 

Iialiiiiial rllort;' aud ;k h ir\ iIlKtU''. " 

JII till-- roniii rl ion thr Tort wnUr from 
.saiilinikiiaii to Willi;iiu Kothrii-teiu under 
U.a. .No,,..,„lui IS. PIM : 

“’I lie vei v lira moment I reet ived the 
mr--ae.r of thr eia at honour roufrro-d 
oil mr by the award of tin- Nob<l prizr 
,iiy lirail tuiind toward:' you witli love 
and ef.itilii'le. 1 irlt rertaiu that of all 
my fiirtid- none would be mor< glad at 

ilii--. tirw-. that! yon. Honour’s titiwn 

ol hoiioui 1" to know that it will iej<uc<- 
till' hfiiri-: <»f tho.r whom wa- hold thr 
most <lrar. Hm, all tie rsinu. it is Ji 
MV\ gi-ral tlial for tm-. The i>erfert 

whiilwiml of imblii' excilemeut it has 
given iisi- to is frightful. It is almost 
a.-, bad as lying a tin can ut a dog's tail 
making il imii(»srdblt‘ for liiin to niovr 
without ct eating noise and collecting 
crowds all along, I am being smothered 
with telegruins and letters for the last few 
days ami the peoidu who never hud any 
frieiuil.\ feelings lowanls me nor e\er 
read a line of my works uie loudest ii\ 
iheii pioiesiationh of joy. I raunot tell 
you how tired I am of all this .shouting, 
the siiipeiulous amount of its unreality 
liring .something appalling Really these 
jirojili- honour the honour in me and not 
jnys. If.” 


Hi ^ Hi 


t Though the honorury drgiee was confer- 
red upon the poet after the aw'ard of the 
Nobel JTi^e, the propo.sal had actually been 
made ami aecepteil by the Senate sometime 
before the anuouncemeut of the Prize. 


siHciiil reception at Government House 
His p.xcelletics Lunl Carinicbuel 
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Facsi}}ii[c of the announcerncnt in 
a Calcutia ncTt’s^u/^cr of the award 
of the Nobel l^ri::e lo Rabiauiranaih 
{Fro}n “'I'lie Statesnuin" ; Nov. 15 , 
1 ^ 13 ). 


In rurseiiiing till- I’oel to the Clianeellor, 
I.ord Harding- , tlie \ieeroy, tli<‘ Vice- 
Cliaiuellot Sir .Vsulosli AIm>kerjee said: — 

"In Kalundranalli 'I'agure, we havi- 
oiif national i>oet, who, to our pride and 
sati.stactioii, is ut thr jire.seiit moment 
nut only thr most prominent figure in 
thr field of Bengali literature, Imt alstf 
VK.CUPUS a place in the foremost rank 
amongst the living poets of the world. 
This IS not an (xicasion on which 
I eoukl undertake a critical estimate of 
his voluminous work us a lyrical poet, 
dramatist and u pru.se-writer, but one 
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formally hands over the Nobel I^rize 
Diploma and Medal to tlie l*<>et. 

rilHH Ik)Us(.‘ at Siiru] iu)\v been 

^ fitted lip willi labrirntorv erpiijinietU 
{()T s('iet)tjl1r rc^eartdi, a formal "lumse- 
warminjLf” t-'ikes ])la(’e on tlie first day 
of Ibe betuu'di T-ra ld2l (April, 19M) ; 
C'harles Andrew^ and W’illi-ini I’earson 
ri'tiirn from South Afri(’<a to Santinike- 
lan when- tli-.v hud j^-oiie together “to 
fiphl’h in ihr N'-ords ol the I'oet, “<»ur 
(’ansi‘ with Mi. (juiidhi :iiid others’’: 
Naiid-d.d It'oc, tlu- faniou-. .irii-d, pays 
a viMt to Sunliniki tan and ucrouded 
r.M'opliMii lo' ih(‘ Toot ; ihi^ drama, 
dr/m/ava/au. u- stuiMul at Santiniketali, 
the I’oft Ir.m-'df ap|)»‘uiinu in the 
lead in e ro].* v ilh 1 'e-ir o an , uho spoke 
llenp<'di lieaiitifidb i ^ foreword 

to a Ihmn.'di l'<.Mk. lUi^auia I'Uiyan , 
written bv Mr-. Snajiihala D.is (oipla 
(d;,upliter <'l IM, r.iuiendian,ilh S(al) 
in memor\' o| liet hu diand, Ita -.mta I Ki'- 
(a hiother oi f. K. I>;o-d 


"’SRbuj-patrA** and SantinikeUn 

P R A M A d’ II A C 11 A r I) IT l> R I 
(“Hirbar’), lawyer ami man of 
putms, Mans (May S, 1914 ) the 

.Sal'K ;-/>a(ia (Ofeell leaves) a ben^ali 
p^niodieali tbe I'oet eonltibuies 
rvufs' molltll Jtoeins, eSsaN s, slot ies 
to this new joiiMial, whieh em- 
phasises the (diaraeieristic Indian 

values, salifi/es conventionality, hollow 
siu.hhery and ha,yv n ini-intieism ; .v-oe'S 
t(i s]M*nd the slimmer at KaiiiLUirh Hills 
m the district of Almorali; comiioses 
p.M.mis in olivious distress ol mind tilled 
wiili dark lorcbodini^s ot an um'ertain 
ap|>roach of jiilhi.cc and desiructi(..n ; on 
return to Satitinikelan, receives a 
fovciynt visitor, an At ah poet, named 
llustatiee, who had translated l‘a^.;ure’s 


Ih.o . willioul te.if uf eotitl Ii'lietion, veil 
OUe Ul»'»n tlie r-nneiiKiU tl'ul Die Itnest 
pr.nuets |>| !;is i iu;iv: m.it I'Ui are ehara..- 
ti'ie-ed ))>' iiu ( leliu nl el tx aiU.V, 

IMU and siMtioi.da.N, v.liu)) is of Die 
l),-ieiiiiial valiH' and i nd<'penij.-iu o) hn -tl 
and raeial aeeitU nls and wlia li \\id 
annual enltnrcd minds (iualili<‘d i" anno - 
eiale the lii^tie.st lludns t)f noetiv tliomdil 


;!iul nianifestal ions of sidiitual l>ea»ny. 
A isn’t, liowu'ver, from the pre-unmeiiee of 
:\1r, kalMiulianalli 'rac’ore as a i*t»et. we 
must net oreilooli tin' tine anee 

Ml ilie woiddoMde nso>; n i i ion now awoid- 
|,ii tho tirsi lime to liie \eiiiitms ol 
an auUit.r an lio li.is mnluHlu'd l!ie lu-st 
liOMiiu ts of In.s iieniiis in an Indian verna- 
cular, tills us esridt ion, nideeil, lias tu-eii 
lireeedcd 1>\- a remarloible ri'volulion in 
what used lo Ite mn lon>’ a^o tin' em- 
lent ('si im.'ite, in aeadeime eiiolcs, ot die 
init‘ t>usnion of (lie \ eniaoiilars as a 
.suliject of stiul.v li.v the stmleiit.s of our 

t’niversity ” 

111 eonfcrriiii; the tlegrt'C, the Chancellor, 
T,otd llaidiiifie .said : — 

“tn>N»ti tlie iiKxlest brow of the best of 
Ihe.sr the Nobel l'riz<‘ lia.s but lately set 
the laurels of a world -wide r ivoiinition, 
aud 1 can only hope that the r<“tiring 
disposition of our Hencali ro<M will firr- 
give u.s for thus dragging him into pub- 
licity once more and reeognise with due 
reeogniiion that he must endure the 
penalties of greatness.’* 



fliaitdlnni. 


Tiib: poirr’s ub:pi.v To tht' noiu-l r^Rizn dept'Tation 
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into Arabic from the Kn^rlish 
of “Song-Offerings*’, “Crescent 
’ etc.; hifi poems are now 1 icing 

^r;ir: lated into all the principal hhiro- 
languages— his fame spreading all 
,,v( r the world; contributes to Sahuj- 
Strir patra (TyClter from a 
\V;i! ), a short story in which rings the 
cGiiniet then gradually awakening 
Indian wotiianhood to the tragnidy of 
tin ir jiosition ; it creates a furore and 
];i[nn Chandra Pal caricatures the story 
[,v writing in the Saniyan (a jiaper 
started hy C. R. Das) Mrinalcr jmlra 
from Itlrinal) ; the .Vara.t’an 
riiLieise.s Tagore for lacking in realism 
■iiul indulging in exotic writings which 
liad no root in Lite soil; the J'oet 
ivjilies in tlu‘ Sabiij-patra with two 
nys, IhisUib and Lokalilla, deplor- 
itn;, in the latter essay, the leiuleticy 
<,n the. IKtrt of those, engaged ill social 
service, to patronist; the conunon 
proplc while dealing with the problem 
oi poverty and social uplift. 

The War Begin* 

/■■\N the declaration (T tlie War in 
* * Rurope, the I’oel delivers a ic- 
inarkahle sertnon at vSniUinikv'tau 
(.\ugust 5, 1914) following it up with 
111 essay, Ma ma lihfisi iTliou Shalt not 
Hate); comes to CaleuUa and reatb, au 
address of felicitations on the oeea- 
:A'(ra of Ramendra Sundar Trivedi’s 
fiftieth birthday celebration; returning 
to Santiniketan, got^s to stay in Surul 
where lie composes, in 4h days, lOH 
Mings ((Jiliili) and teaebes them all 
to his grand-nephew, Dinendraiinih 
Tagore, who was the “custodian and 
slondiouse” of his musical composi- 
lions; also writes some of the ]>oems 
puldished in the Sabuj-paira and 
later collected in Pa/u/oi and two 
■diort stories, nhai l^honta and Shcslicr 
Uairi, tlie last being later translated 
by himself and published iu h.n.gh^h 
as “Mashi”; goes on a visit, during 
the Tuja holidays, to hodli (.mya and 
Vllaliahad; goes up lof a few .lavi, 
lo Darjeeling; relunis to Santiniketan 
lint leaves again for Ag»‘a and goes lo 
•Mlahabad ; com))<.tses at Allalialaad Ihs 
tamous ixiem “Shah Jahan” {l>alaka). 

First Meeting with Gandhiji 

T HD students and staff of the 
Phoenix School (started h> 
(kandhiji in the Transvaal) come to 
Santiniketan (in response to the P(.>el s 
invitation, previously sent, at the ins> 
tanc'e of Andrews) ; inllneneeil by 
these new arrivals, the students of 
Santiniket<'in resolve to help the suifei- 
ing jute cultivators in Past llengal by 
giving up using sugar and hour with 
meals ami thus saving money for the 
purpose ; the Poet, however, disap- 
jiroves of this and writes : “tlie best 
form of self-sacrifice which they c<iuld 
undertake was doing some Iiard work to 
earn money"; delivers in Calcutta heb- 
ruan' 13, 1915) a reinarkalde address at 


the inauguration of Rmgiya lliUj.nidhan 
:^Iandali (Jtengal Social Service Pcaguc 
founded by Dr. D. N. M^itra) ; rcinrn.s 
h> Santiniketan mi the 22nd February, 
narrowly missing (tandhiji and Mrs. 
Dandhi, wiio li;,,! rotrie, early in I'e!)- 
luarv, straiglit from Riinljav after his 
viMt to Ihigland, to see the Phoenix 
S('luK)l lads but was hastily called 
nw/iy to I’oona on (kipal Krishna 
flokh.ale’s death; staying at Sunil, 
writes Vhalyjuii and reads the i>l.iy at 
Santiniketan on yiarch T 1 P 15 ; {]a(er 
if i:-’ pnldished in il„, Sabni-p^dni) : 
vveleoiiu's (,,'indhiji to Santiniketan oti 
i'i-'ifeli (1; nt) ihf int.l, March, at 
t'iifidhijis suggestion, ;iii "experinu'nt “ 
i> -tarteil in iraining the bovs (<, be self- 
.‘•np|)orting uitli.nii tlic help of rook-., 
M-rvanl.s .-ind s\\ et, [ter-' ilu- play 
idiiil'jjnii jv ‘.(.ngt'd ,u Santiniketan 
with the iNxt in the r.-le <if ihr blind 
dkmr, 

“Phalguni” 

1"^ J’.Cb, [\'FS bmal CarmieliacI ft'inv- 
ernor ri| Deng, -ill .-(t .Santitiikt-tiin 
'Ui ^farch 20. piI.S; tin I'lmmiix 
SeliMol :.uidems and 'vt.ifl leavr for 
natdw.ar with (kindhiji, wlm ('onies to 
lake llit-m awav on March 21 ; st.iv ing 
agtiiii at Sunil, emnjx-^M-s many new 
sonirs ami pMems; a of four 

.‘gofies publi-.hed in the S,ib!i j- pah a 
apl'iears in l.onk rnmi tin.l<-r tin- title 
of ('haturaJ! aa. ! m w i Mnim, r-, rs writ- 
ing a novel (hhve-bairt’, whieli is 
serially jaihli-du d in ilic Saba j-paha ; 
i‘4 tile leeipa-nt nf a Knigliihood on 
the King-pimperor’:. I’.inlidav i.trd june. 
Ihb' i ; Afidfi'W-- and Pfai'Mgi go to 
I iji J-lamls t'l eii(|i)ire into tin- grirv* 
aiiees nf Indiati indentured Iah<iur; 
the Poet prois-eds to Kashmir with 
Ratliindraiiath. Praiima Devi and 
tile p''et Satvemiranatli I)uu ; < om- 

]) 0 '.es several of lijw. mog 
knriwn p'lenis while at Srinagar; 
coiitrihiite- to the Simla speate Teteeit- 
tenarv Comineinmation \'oIiime a re- 
markable bi iigsili sonnet, .It the re(|uest 
of Shakesjieaie Society , returning to 
Calemta, lead, a ])a|,ier at a public 
meeting at the Kammolitin f.ibrarv on 
SIkhiai ba/nui (‘X'ehiele of In.-armaion'), 
urging till.- adoption of the itengali 
as the rnethiiiii of in-truciion at the 
loi'.'il iiniver.-dtv ; the h/hi/yinii is pro- 
duced at the jorasanko house in aid 
(if the faiilim— arit ken people at Ilan- 
kura, the J’ocl aj^pearing in the dual 
r<des <if young ‘Kahisekhar'' and llie 
Mind, old ‘haul’ (Jan., IDlfi) ; returns to 
Santiniketan ami tiiiislies ( hiarr-bairc ; 
I.Uilakii ])uhli>hed ; writes in tl»e Sabuj- 
pahti an ariieh- entitled Ciiliatra-sasaii 
protesting vehemently against the re- 
jircs.sioii <if students after the Oiiten 
e])isode at the Presidency College, 

* 'l lif ui aeliee wa-s aliaiuloned owing: to 
.'ll ilirfienltit's. Tlie lOlli <ifiy of Mareli 
is annuali.v ohsorwd, however, «t Santi- 
niketan an the M'.aiiiliii Day', when the staff 
and .stmlent.s do all the work and the entire 
uieiiiul sialT enjoy the day "off ’’.—E d. 


drawing poiuted atteiition to the grow- 
ing estrangement between Englishmen 
and lUmgalees ; his collected poetical 
works in Bengali are published in ten 
volumes, by the Indian Pre.ss, Allalia- 
had ; Mncl\TilIan & Co. publish “Fruit 
Gntlieriiig" and “Hungry Stones & 
Other Stories." 


JpRC>CEPDS to Japan, on May 3, 
lOlG with Andrew.s, Pearson and 
Mukiil Dey; reaches Rangoon on the 6th 
and is given a rou.sing reeeption ; leav- 
ing on tlie lOtli, arrives at Singapore 
on tlie IMli ; reaching TTongkong on 
the 22ml M.ay is informed liy the 
Captain that under order.s from autlue 
rilies the ship has to ('uL out Shanghai 
ami pnx’i'i'd straight (o Japan ns the 
public- liad grown im]Eitient at the 
pi"^pt‘('i (if seeing him; arrives at 
K<ihe ('}) Mav 2!> ; is etii cri n iiied first 
hy the Japanesi- ITess .\ss()('iatioii and 
then at a great gathering of Japanese 
ini elhx't unis, when Cniiiit Okntna wel- 
cnjiics him with a si»eerh in Jajianese 
ami the Poet replies in liengali ; stays 
for some time at Hakone as the guest 
of Ilant, the cclebraled piainter, to 
whom hi- dedieates “Stray Birds”, later 
jmhlislu-d by Macmillan; eritieises tiie 
Japanese Imperialist jiidicv against 
the .voiiiig Kejmblic of China and 
speaks, on June 17, at the Tokyo 
\ niva-r-.ily on “The .Message of India 
to Japan”; and on “Tlie Spirit of 
Japan” in July at the Keio (iijiku 
Pniversitv; falls immediately into olli- 
<ial diNlavaiur; receives am] rejects all 
invitation fmm X'amMiHver (C'.aiiada) as 
a gt.ytiire against that British Domi- 
nion's discriminating treat mem of 
Indians. 


Indictment of Nationalism 


L 


e, . I \ : 


HU I u a 




Seattle (Washington) on Septem- 


ber bs, iPifi; is niei be b It. Pond 
of I’mnl ivveeiim, a well kmiwri Ameri- 
can leeluie bureau, and enters into a 
eontiari wiib Inm ftu- a U-clure lour in 
the ( hited States; the frst public recep- 
ti<m in Americ-a is given by the ladies 


of the Seattle Sunsei Club; at tJie hall 
uf this t lub the ]*oel ap() delivers liis 


first imblie address (arranged bv Pond) 
<m September 2S, .-gnakiiig on “The 
Cult (d NatiunaJism”, eomiemning tlie 
greedy Imperialism of We.storu nations 
and also vigorously denouncing British 
rule in India;* lectures next at Port- 


* 'i Ik- IVn-t >;ii(i iiiirr t(/ia 
"'llns liuroucaii war nf .\atimis i.-. th(- war 
of retrilwilMin. Muii, tin- ix-r.^ai, nmiM pro 
lesl Joe lii.s ei.-ry life aunin.si ilu- lu-uping 
lip ef iliiiiK.-, win 1C then- .should tic the 
hf.'irt, aiul sjstcius and iioUen-s wliere there 
slHuild yhav living Immaii relation, ship. 

TIk- tinu- lias Kane wfu-ri, for the sake of 
tlu- whole outraued world, I'.uroiH- should 
fully know in lu-r own pcr.sun the terrible 
ab.-^urdiiy of the thing called the Nation. 

“'riie Nation has thriven long upon miiti* 
laled humanity. Men, the fairc.st creation 
of came out of the National manufac- 
tory in huge numbers as war-mtiking and 


• • 
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nij ilu' J7lli, at San 
iManci'^ro (Calitui 11 ia 1 on tlu- 
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til' ilu .SiniiMi ri Muim iK’ni , 

.iM ii- tiu v. liiiii isni Kt'iii).: Haul, n li.o lM >nni 

the (l;ini.<’ ()l ilu- J’Uiio, sliallunn): it> i>\'.n 

limit--, M.utftiim iluin imn ilu tlust. It 
- tilt liltli ;u l t)l llu' traj.ntly ul’ tin unn .tl. 

, . ,".\ntl w t' ul' mt Ilallou^ ti( tlu- \votM, 

wlittsr lifatls liavf lt('(,'H liowrtl to tlu tla.-’l, 
wall know that thi- diist i-' atoic saartal 
tliaa tlu' l)rKk> w hiali Itiiihl tlu ju itU of 
luiwt.'!. lot' lint' du''t IS iVrtiU- of life, atul 
of IttaiU.v ami worsliiii. Wc nIkiII tliatik luxl 
tliat \\a Wfia; made to wait ill silcnor llirotijiili 
tin. iiijuilit of dfsitair, liad to laatf ihr nisiilt 
of llu laoud and the .slruiii; man's burdtii, 
yol all ilironiilli it, tlioia;li ottr lu-arls quaked 
with doubts atul fotir, m\‘c‘r lould we bliiub 
ly lu'licve in the salvation which nniohinery 
oflVred to nmn, but wo held fast to our 
trust in tusl and tlu* trtith of the human 
soul, y\iul wc can still cherish the hone 
that, whtm powcT becomes ashamed to 
cHvuny its throne and is ready to make way 
for love, when llu* morninj^ c'oiues for 
eleansiitk the blcKKl-staiiied steps of the 
Nation aloin; the liikdi road <»f hnnninily, 
wt' shall be enlle<l upon to britiy our own 
vessel of sacred waltT — the watei of wor- 
shir>- to sweeten the history of man int'.» 
purity, and with sprinklitm make th*' tram- 
pled dust of the centuries bh'ssed witli 
fruitfulness.” 

' .Valu'Uii/ism, i>]i. 4 vV 4 t) ( 1917 ). 

i « 


I'.'ulerew kni and Im^ a lout; talk with 
liiiii ; reiulv at the Coluiiihia 'riieairc, 
New \'nrk , niie (if liis Oioi'l slorie-' 
and ,L;i\'cs leailiiup- from tlie hhiLilish 
traiisl.it ion of /ui/d ; K/iincliaiulr.'i , 
llie Sikh leader of ilie Indiiiii revnhi- 
iionatie> l»an<led inidiT the *' 1 1 indti^lliini 
Cuidr” )>ari\, alint'k'- the Pool in a 
new-.pa])er nrliele on the alh‘,i:ed irronnd 
of ‘s.'iilinn under false colours Itv re- 
initiinv: the ])rivih-tj.e of a Ihdlisli 
Knighthood and aitiiiL: iiiiii-llriiish 
vic'Ws’; a ruiiioiir sjircatls of a plot 
atraitisi liix lift' I.y the Ilitidusthaii 
< iadr 1‘artv. Init the I'oet n. fust-- to 
])l.iet liinistdf under tsdiee |)rt)tet’l ion ns 
lie does iioi )nlie\e ill the rntiiour; 
Kanieliandta lalet deilit*-. in the /'(></- 
/and 7 ('/ec/itn/, aiiN- iuietiiittn bi kill 
him; thouvJi advised hy some friends 
to rut short hi^ lecture tc,ur, the IViet 
refu-t to (dianv‘.e hi- plan- and 
to Santa Ikirhara wlicTe he repeats his 
hu'inre tm Nationalism ; tlieii lours 
lei'tiiiintr through Pasadena, Salt Lake 
C‘i(\, Cdiic'a.ko, Ituva, Milwaukee, LoinN- 
\ ille autl ]>elroii w here his leelure on 
“Nalionali-m” w.as ehar.aeterised in 
the Press ;i> ".vickl\ s,'i(adi,'iri JU‘ immtal 
poison" i/h’/rtMd /iM/ma/. Nov, 141; ,ai 
the \ery exedu'-ive 'i’weniietli t.'entur^ 
t'luh at C'leveland he s]»eaks a.yainst 
Amerit'aN lust for .L!cdti ; eoiue- to New 
Volk wliete in aii interview with the 
Press (Nt)V. IS) lie tletPtunces WVsletn 
Naiioiialistn and speaks siron,kl\ 
aybaiiisl Aineriea’s aiui-Asiatit' po)ie\ ; 
lectures at the Carneko'e Hall in New 
York (Nov, 21}, in Philadel])hia, anil 
;t^ain in New York .at the School of 
Political PMucalion on "The World of 
Personality"; speaks next at Boston 
at Mount Holyoak C'ollege on ".\rt", 
at ‘raratiioiint Temple, on "NationaP 
isni" where he receives "one of the 
wannest weK'onies ever acct)rded to a 
lecturer in Boston" (Bd.v/dn HcraUi, 
Dee. 6, 1916) ; is welcomed by Presi- 
dent Hadley at Yale ITiiversity as a 
".seeker after lijj^ht and truth"; returns 
to New York for a farewcdl speech, 
on December 12, at the Atnsterdani 
Theatre, which is packed to capacity ; 
goes to Clevelatid again to plant a tree 


ill Shake, spearc Garden; then to 
rado to see the famous springs and n- 
turns again to San 1‘raiicisco when- h, 
writes the ftireword to Paul BiclKiid'. 
book, "'j'o Tlie Nations” (published hr 
1. B. Pond) ; leaves for Jajian, r,; 
laiiuarv 21, 1917 and halts cn rout, 
Honolulu for a da\ ; Pearson sta\s n 
Japan iind the .Poet returns to Calcin;;,, 
with Miiknl Dey, on March 17, 1917, 

* >|! 

The ‘'Vichitra” Club 

1 Vl'.'rrkNlNG p. Calcutta, the 

has a jdeas.aiU surprise in tin 
vhape of the I'ichilra School of Art- 
aud Prafts spoiisort'd and organized iu 
his absence h\' ( 'lagaiuMulranath Ahaniii 
draiiaili and Railiindr.anath at hi- 
jorasanko-house ; liiids also another 
itisliiution, the "N’icliitra Cluh'’, 
which soon liecomcs the niectini; 
idacc for BemgaPs intellectuals and 
literary j)eople ; in the Sabtij-patni 
writes Hhasar Kallia strongly su|). 
porting Pramalha Cliaudhtiri in hi- 
aitemjii to poitulari/e the literary ton- 
gue afid to write the Bengali language 
in the satiie way as it is s])oken; come,- 
to (^'aleuUa for a gala etdehration of 
his hitihday 1)\- the 'Vicliitra Cluh; 
writes .short stories {Tapayirini am! 
l\uUi Stiiiibcr] for the Sabuj-pcilru ; 
pioiesis .-arongl.v agaitist the iiiLeru- 
nieiit of Airs. Besam for lier politit'al 
acii\-it ie.s ; in Calcutta, reads, first at 
kanimoliun Lil.rar\' (Aug. 4, 1917) and 
then at the Alfred 'Idieali'e, liis faiiioir- 
poliiii'al ])aper Korlur Iclihayaa Karmo 
(’hVs the Alasler Wills It"), Blni- 
]>endranaili Basil ])residing at the latter 
place; cmniioses, at the request of 
iCndit Alalaviya, his famous national 
song /h'.s//u, Dcidia nandila kari vian- 
(iritii tuba V('ii, which is sung for the 
lir.st lime at tlie meeting at, Ruinmohuu 
Jdbrary ; reads a paper on Sangiter 
iitiih'fi ( Redeni])! ion of vS(jng) ; in a 
leller to a friend in I'higlaiid (whitdi 
i> laildi, shell l.)\ the Indian I'ress on 
Sepieml.>er 7) he strongly expresscv 
himsell on tln^ ruthless repression then 
laaeiisetl by the Government of Bengal 
again, St ])olilical workers hy imprison- 
ment and detention without eharge oi 
trial, "in a few ctises driving them 
to insanity (u- suicide."; Lord Roiiahl- 
shay, Governor of Bengal, denies the 
Poet’s charges in a si)eech at the 
Bengal Legislative Council; to this the 
Poet replies later in a statemenl (Jan. 

1 1, 1918), in which he gives a concrete 
instance of a young student at vSanti- 
nikeian, who had run away from the 
school chagrined at his failure at the 
annual test, being arrested and de- 
tained, without charge or trial, under 
the all-embracing Indian ‘dokaC 

i^olitict Ag&in 

CGNTROX’LRSY having arisen 
among Bengal Congressmen as tn 
making Airs. Besam, then under in- 
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the President of the Indian 
y,; tiial Coii^^ress session in Cal- 
^ . in r)eec*nil)er, 1917, the Pool 
u-.ionlv siipi)orts the cause of Mrs, 
15 , -Mil against [lie oiipositinn of 
Si!:t ndrannth haticrjea and liis follow- 
ti- . re(’eiv(\s, on Septenilier 8, a de]m- 
i,,ti..n consisting of Motjlal (Phose. C. 
|y Das, Hipinclmndra Pal, H, Chakra- 
oirii. T-Tireiidrannlli Datta, Fazliil PIikj, 
vvlio <affc;r him the Cdtairtnanship of 


h, f^n 


(jLy^ 

i PtJi. 
iT(lXr 
sc^ vkj. ^ ^ 






f 


(L ^ itCuj U. 


^ iq. ^ 

] pL (^7^,^iKSCtu <^A, 

Xjljt^JbU Crvsj^i^ii^ 9 h^ /£fi. 


CIIROMCf.E Oh' EJGHTY YEARS 


llU’ keceijtlMi, Donmiittfr n{ ih,,. i-ofilo 
comin.e: c miLn-ex^ se->inn ; iv eleciiM on 
‘Septeniher 1| as C'liairnian of thr Ke 

^•^•l>lion ConimitUA' in i)lace of Rat 
H;iikiinihan;)ili Sen HaiLi<lnr. ulu, !i;,.l 
been previously elected'y- n'siirn.s his 
<-'liainnanship in favour of RaiMkiikinn 
Ihaiialh Sen llahadiir when the ('(Uitro- 
' ‘ r*’.' end-, u j(h ihe acce|)tance of 
Mi-'', lie-^ain as J'resideni hy the ‘Mode- 
rate Party; attends tin- Congress iin'el- 


mg on the opening day wlien he 
reeei^fs ;t gri'at ovation and reads 
’India’s Prayer” (a poem) immediately 
alter tlie singing t)f Bauiie Maiaram-f \ 
I 'ij l:-i i liai (I'ost Ol'lice) is staged by the 
poet at the \'ichitra Club hidl, lu' hiin- 
If ajipearing in tlie role of ''rhakitrda’^ 
■'ll PI tol led l)\ ( iagtinendratialh, Aba- 

uindranaili, Knihindranatli— the per- 
lornianee heing witnessed Ijy Gandhiji, 

1 ilak Malianij, Mala\dyaji, Mrs. Be- 


djc AIK (jrK.fU^' 

M ^ ^-7 ^ 

C# 4 Awx/ 

4 ti flSi. 


dj Cn\,YuL^ 


I'lh' Ifl/i'i O'^roifiiiCii iihoiH' urns 
.. nlli-ii /'V tin' 1(1 MtiliUrl (Hiosh 

>}'iiilii) ill ///(' “.liiinin Ikiziif Bdlrika'') 
a< ( t /d/a.i; I he ( liainiunisiii p of Iht: 
Hcri'Bliini ('oiiiniil lci‘ 01 tfu' [H(,iian 
WitioUiil ('lOiQO'ss 'session in Cnlruttu 
in Ikl7. n'lifii thiic u'us a grea/ ani- 
• rci'('/>\' (».'(') I III' I'lcilion of .Iniiit 
Bi'.uini ii> I'rrsiiicnt . II is lico' pub 
llslh'ii fOI tih' flist lillli'. 

■( Im- ii.:Iit Ml 1 rpi Mtliiel moi striftlv reserved 


vINPIA’S I’RAN'Mk 

I 

riuu.i liiisl ,g/T’c// US (0 !ivi 

Ia'{ us uphold fills honour ’r.itli nil om sZ/tag/// and a/!l ; 
h'or 'I'liy ,ijlor\' rnsfs upiAi iJo L:’orv iliut 'ce uw . 

'riicrrforc in Thy nunw nn opposr (hr pown that unuihi plunt its huniii 1 ufi'oi on/ so///. 
I.i'i us L'ucio Hull I'hy liyht yious dim in Ihr hrarl (hui hfiiis Hs insuH of lumdnyc, 
Thai Uii life, -mhen il luiunnos /ci />/< , li}}iidl\ vh tds 'rh\ tlinou lo untrulh, 
h'or lOt'ukihss is Ihr Iroiloi :c//(’ lulru^s our soul, 
lo'l Ihis hi' our prayer to Tiur 

liivt' us h(ya'cr to nsisl hlaisuii nduri it ‘.nsltiiis n.s, 

To lilt our sonou' up /c Tint t/> ihr sumniii ludds ifs miii-day sun, 

■l/n/v'c us slronyr that on/ :o(>iHitp may iloUir in /(>:oy nud hiui huil in U'lol:. 

Make us slroni: lhal :ct nui} not nisull I hr u'luk and llo inthu, 

Thai 7 CC may hold our /('r, ///g// :rhrrr all thhpns arouiul us ain na»o///g llo du.^l 
They fuirhl and kill lor srlj-urn , ,i:rrino it I'hy nano . 
riiry jhuhl for liunyrr that (hri"r>s lOi hridlors' ilrsli, 

I hey fpi'lil axu'iinsl Thinr anyrr and dh . 

!>ul let us stand finn and sniUr with strrnyih 

(or Ihr Trio , tor Ho (fOod, loi Ho Tlrrnal in imin, 
for I'hv Kingdom irhtrh is in Ho- union of loails, 
for Ihr hrctdom udurh is ol Ho Soul. 


II 

(hi) voyage is bc^nun, i.iijdain, 7er bole to f hee ! 

I lu' storm hoiels aaot Hie leaves aii’ leii ked and leild, but lee sail on. 

The menaee oj danger leails in the leay lo yield lo I lu'c ils ojlerings ol pain, 
and a voiee in Ho heart of the tempest cries . “Lome to conquer Icai !"' 

I,et us not lin,ger to took hack iiw the laggards, or benumb the (fiiickcning hours 'iviHi 
dread and doubt. 

h'or Thy time is our time and Thy burden is our oien 

and life and death aii but Ihy breath playmg upon the elernal sea of lAfe. 

Let us not leccir our hearts aieay picking small help and taking sloie count of friends^ 

Lei us know more than all else that f hou art with us and lee are Thinr for ever. 

Rabindranath Tagorr 
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sant and oilier jirominent Congress 
leaders; the eoniniunal riots in Bcdiar 
(Saliahad) prr)vokes from hi*' i)eti llie 
famous political jiaper on ( /j/ifdo.o- 
liorn f"rh(' Great and the Small’i 
meets in <‘al('utta at his Jorasankr> 
residt'ijce, 1C. S. Montaj^u, the SecT<'- 
tarv of Sl.ate, who hail come out 
on his “Reform” mission retuni'« 
to Santiniketan and recei\i's Sir 
Michael Sadler and other memljcrs of 
the Calcutta rniversity Commission; 
writes a devastating; satire on the edu- 
cational p(jli('y of the Go\ernment of 
India {'rotakahini : ‘'i'he I’arrot's Train- 
iuk'*) ; eomin^ to Calcutta, delivers a 
lecture on Chhanda (rhythm) ; composes 
ih(* iMH'ins of PaUUaka; his fifi>- 
M‘\'(mtli birthday is celehrated at the 
Vi(’hitrn Club. 

« « * 


^ 'VN MA^’ 1), 1918, G(jurla\, then 

Rrivate Sccfctarv to the t'.oN'crnor 
of lietit^al (Lord RomddsliaN , informs 
A 11 b'c\v‘- that the < .o\ i i n ment had 
fccciv'cd infotmatioii ftom San I'rati- 
cisco, 1 hilt the I 'oi 1 1 lad 1 >1 t n c( m- 

m cU'd \\ it !i the \ oum.' 1 ban i c\a 
lutionarics underytmit; tri;d lh('rc, and 
that, it was rumoured he had rcccis'cd 
(icruMu money for Ids .•\mcri(’an lour 
m when he -y do oi ‘.trom.dv 

Mt-taimd Hrilish rule in India; the Roet 
writes an indi,i;nani letuo to iMe-i lmtt 
W'ilsoii, and allhom.di a‘.sii!cil of uetic- 
fous teeejtllon h\ the Amerham jUlhlie 
tlliroush tin \ iiU'im'.iii Coimnl at C’al- 
enlia) Ltive- np the idea of a foreign 
loin which he liad heeii eoniemplaliiiL: 
lot •■.onie lime; fcceiNc--. the m.-\v.‘' of 
I'caisoii'- arrest an<l d<‘potiai;on to 
hhiKluiid, at tile mstaiiee ol the Ihilish 
( io\ el liliiellt , fot alle,Sed ailti-Hniisli 

acliN'iii(*s in Jajian and .America ; de- 
elitu's an offer of Rs, 8(),()(M) h> 'I’ilak 
for undcl'takiny; “a enliur.al ptojia- 
gaitvla tour” in I-urope and Autenca ; 
on Ma>' hi. 19IS, his eldent daipLihler. 
bchi licNi (Mrs, Saral Ihaiidia vhakta* 
varli) cNpites m C'alculla ;ttlei a pro- 
liacied illness; returns to Siuuiniket.an 
on Mas JN, caiu'ellmy at tlie last 
minute a trij) to Dariecliui^ and sta\s 
there for futir months occupying liiiii- 
self tnainlv willi temdiing work; leaves 
in tile autumn for a lour in Aladras 
hut Stops for a ivw dii>s at Rithapuram 


•(»f tins visit Mr, Momai:nt NMiu*s in Ins 
diary (".An Iiuiian l>iary"i nndei date 
tieeenilxT 21, 1!U7 : 

"After iMiieli J w('nt witli Gonrlay to 
set* tin three l>rotlier.s Tagore and their 
pictures. CVoj’Hnindra has ffone in for 
cjiiieal nrt.s ,i ]a 'Max Iteorhohin. 1 lu‘>' 
are all under japanest' infliienec, SotUe 
of tlieir paintinp.s were lovely, dne ol 
their pnpils, Bose, has done exceptionally 
brilliant work. They have a bettutiful 
collection of old pictures, too. Kaobindra, 
the poet, has come out a politician 
because of the horrors of the internees, ” 


witli the Alaharaja and icturns to 
Calcutta; Ajit Chakraverii dies in Cal- 
cutta (l.)cc., 1918); on the 22nd Decem- 
ber, 191S at Satitiiiikclan the Poet 
explains liis iilca aliout creating an 
insijtntion wliicli wciuld l»e a true 
centre fur the differtmt cultures of the 
7 o'n-t and la^’s its foundation stone at 
ilie -ite of the tireseiit tennis court at 
Santiniketan ; MatMiiillan 6 v' Co, pub- 
lish “LoverTs Gift and Crossing”. 
“Miishi and Other Slorie'-” 


1919 1924 

ACiE 5^ (i3 


() 1 1 "II a hair Ilf Sf'Uth India, 
tb(' R. lei arris'e-. at Bangalore 
ij;imiai\' hi, IfiRIi fruni where Ik* .goes 
!" .AI\'-i>re, < >1 t \ . Ri >imhat oT'e, Rnlghai, 
S.dem, Triehim ip- dy. Seriiiga|iaiiam, 
l\unih.i];Mnam. Tannaa-. Ma ]r;w speak- 
m,c le I.i»-ce ,iiid cm hii-.iasi ie an liem'es 
en “The nf tile I’mic-'I”. “'I'he 

I nlk Rehi.'inii- i.f India” and “The 
Reiitie nf Indian (.hiliure” ; ('oniing to 
Madras- •pealh- ;ts C hmiccllnr nf ilm 
“.\aiinn;i] 1 ‘niversit \ f-unded Iw 
Mf'., .\nme Besaiit. whose .gncsi lie 
^\a-- .It Aihar: rtturm- l(^ Cah'mt.a 
and -peak'. jathhcR in this city fnr tlie 
lirst nine ill J{ngli-di. in a ('rowded 
aiidiinrinm at the I’m]iirn Theatre, on 
“I'diuYuinii” ; reads next a; the Bose 
In'.tiiute “The Mess.age of the 
I ■( u <-i , “ 


The Great Gesture 

() X the inauguration liy ('.andliiii ..f 
his Satv.agndia inoveinem .as a 
protest agminsi ihe tiassing of the 
Rnwlati Aet. the Poet writes a letter 
in whicli he exjiresses lii.s ajipre- 
heiision of the moveineiit giving rise 
to fona-s lieyoihl t'onirol; on .April 13 
takes }')UKe the shooting of unarnuai 
t'itizens of .Amritsar at Jaliaiiwallah 
Bag; follow Martial Law in the Runjalt 
and attendant atroeities; strict t'ensor' 
sliij) ])reNeiiis news of otVicial outrages 
reat'liing other pro\ inei s ; the l\.>tit 
come.s to know of these at tlie end of 
May ; not receiving .supiiort from poli- 
tical leaders in his atienipr to go to 
the Punjab, he comes to Calcutta 
(May 27), where he fails to have con- 
vened a public meeting of protest over 


which he offers to preside; cm May 3 ,, 
1919 he writes the “historic leUc t " 
the Aheeroy, Lord Chelmsford, n. 
nounciiig his Ktiiglitliood in oiakr 
“give voice to tlie protest of millionj 
nf my countrymen surprised into f, 
dumb anguish of terror”;* all tliis 
the I’oet is engaged in writing 
sketehe.s of IJpika (jittblishcd in 1922!; 
a new Bengali monthly, the Sani\. 
iiikciau-Patrika, the organ of the Saiui. 
niketan Asrani is started under hi. 
editorship, 

«: 1' * 


rilHE nucleus of the Ahsva-Bharati is 
formed, when on July 3, 1019, 

\'i{iya-Pha7{^a}i is openc'd for advance! 
studies in ancient Indian literatures 
iiiid later in Tibetan and Chinese with 
Pandit Ah'dhusekhar vSastri at its head; 
pnlilislies “The Cemtre of Indian (Til- 
ture” Icc’tnros; composes songs aucl 
lakes classes at Santiniketan; adapi- 
Saicuial^ai' as Rccusodh, which i> 
Maged at Santiniketan; spends llu* 
.itUtimn (C')ct.-Nov.) at vSliillong; vo- 
in ruing to Santiniketan, o])ens a clas^ 
tor dancing under hvo instructor.' 
bronglit from I^Ianipur; visits Sylliei 
(] .)eceml,»cr (i, 1919) ; Lord RoiuildshnN 
visits Santiniketan (I'eb. 1920); adipu- 
a.s AriipniUvi; goes to (Bijral, :ii 
< Lmdltiji’s invitation, to attend iiTi 
anni\(T,'.ary fuiu'lion of the (.Tujrai 
Liti.'tar> Society; s])ends a day at 
(. ramlhiji’s Safiarmati Asra/n ; visits 
Bliavnagar tmd Limbdi ; receives a gift 
"f Rs. 10,000 from the ruler of Limbdi 
for Santiniketan; goes to Ahmeda- 
Il'k.I, Bomba\', Surat and returns to Cal- 
cutta in .May, 1920. 

* Ki m 


I L.W'iCS Calcutta for Europe or 
Ma> II, 1920 with his son and 
daiigliu r-in-law ; sails from BomViay 
on Ma>' 18; on hoard the boat has often 
long ialk> with the .Aga Khaii (wliu, 
ijuiu- fi'c(jiU'nt]\ , reads out to him from 
iiati/ and (Jiscusses Sutisni), tin 

* // IS i III ('/ 1 si uiji to 7u:ilc that atnong th< 
^aUutta jHitu'is the •Siatc.unan' publisticd th< 
I’oi t s lettt f tv the I'icefu^y witluyut comment, 
u’hile the ' Ii n.nl isinnnn' xviotc as follows : — 
“No one will i)e ixiort* painfully swi 
pn^vU ihun hv hinisvlf u, jiml that it will 
iioi make a lia’porili of diffcreut’c, As it 
it in.'uu-n.il .'I hras.'i farthing whether Sii 
Kahiudranat li l'a;,.Tor<* wlio has protiatitv 
luvtT hoard of in the wilds of tht 

laitijal.i, and who, as a w’riler i.s certainly 
noi .su popular a.s Colonel 1‘rank. Johnson 
(the udmini.sirator of Martial Law in 
ilu- Punjab), approved of the Government’s 
policy or not, As if it mattered to the 
reputation, the honour and the security 
of British rule and justice whether this 
Bengalee poet remained a Knijflit or a 
plain Babul” 


• f 
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^ I Si» B.»»uaflMWhi Ta«»»» inform. ui 

! timt bt^ h 9 » »<Mit thtt ioUbwinc to 
jfj^l j Hiu fJKCfeJb^iyf ilw Vio^ro;^ 

■ \ <juc MKWttiity . rtf 

i.»i 1 


A-L vr. : rv *’ • 

I’unj^h ibb quwlHnj wmii {otaI 


S 


^ biMi A ruip 
to buj» Diiu^H holniMtcoto 

of mx tti^ Bfitjjjb «ob3«ote in 

f ho 4i»p>of»orliiono<<^ «ettu*ity of 
mflioifld upon tho «». 
fortTa«tt.th:.'jj^o ;^.itn4 /tho jwfbods of 
^ i ^TTr oott'^iocod, avrt 

' f^tboilt pttKbibti ill tbo .ii^iy of oivifi*- 
^ ' Ud jrovfrnmooto, hwriwif^M^ oonanioo. 

fP.. I % W «id rmpU, <Job- 

W’ Unlerll^r tH»it owcb trootjocnt haa hm 
to tt jKipblatbnf torwcd a»d 
Twouml«»HH, by tt jwwer which hMg th« 
fJorttfaJy fof 

homiWi : |(rw. moot 
rtoofily 'OJW04 that it .pin claim' no hbli. 

tw ox^iftocy, far lew mw»l juotifSc*. 

Tbo aooounto of innnito and ooio^ 
ifiw >*fldor(fot»c by ow brotbor* in tbo 
ry»i»ii> bavo tvit^hlM throaifli tho gra<yffw» 
filwoif; iwwhioir unt^f mmtr of JndU, 
ihd 1 hr' MlToiiy vf iodifiiotioit 

■':lou«K;f<l, iu'Mbi' iiwdirtw of nuf 'Wiopi* fiM 
Wiv by OHr wVl«w.^|Wii»^,' 

contoatuiafini; linwiimltoK for ita}mri^g 
wW tk*y ittiof'itir <M* «n!utnty lofwonh. 
TWw (5iilloiu{twff« han Wii praiw^ by oNUd 
of the A;nifh>*lhcli>^ })iipei:9, which hood 
i» nome .mm W tW bi-utaJ Iroiflh 
ttuik^iiid fwn of out »ii(f<ivio|f*, 
l^ioing ihfr lonrt i bwilt iWn tho wuae 
htbority, 5r<'f*nti«wiiy carofal io irmbthtt* 
■,«*?" of 'pain nwd oxprcoaion of 
Igmoni from Iho or^panf) rwptoscotioff 
...^fOtiifo Janowm^ (hot our Appaaul 
(|n,]booo iw toil) ami that the pftaoioc of' 
blindluif Uw ttobW tiflioo. of 
’ , ^^bwlman«l^ip in our fSovetomoot, which 
affoisd to bo roofipnaniAoaii 
iU phywcfll «trcri£:<h wid 
il^TndititMi, tUw verji loaat that t 
country i« in, tahe , alJ 
i ntyaolf ih jjjtinji; wpiao 
.minioun of w»y 
a dumb 
cowo 
uAhawfl 


ilh' leiicr to Lord Clwlois- 

iord, the \'iccroy, rc}iouiic'niy^ his 
Kniyhihood a$ it "I'ti.s jrubtisiu'd in 
"'LiU' Statesman" ot June d, L>lh 


■ I CIIROMCLli Oh |•:JC.HTV YEARS 


- -hhoin a piioto taken 
in (Jermany on his 
sixty- first birthday 
during his Lu rope an 
tour Of 1920-21 



Maliai ;ij<'i ot Alwai. lla- J<itn Salu'li ot 
Na\\an:iv;nr iKaiijii Sitioh' ; t^atl^I.lt^■^ 
(liiriiiL'; tilt/ \()\a,i:t.- -Mnia ol liis Sanil- 
'likfiati -aanioti*'. wliiah afo later ])ult- 
lislKal a.-. "Tlioiit^hi Kelie-”: laiid^ at 
rhlliouill oil June i.^ rre'UVed })\' 
I’earsoH wlitnii lie nieel'' alter llirec 
seat--; ctUllilii,^ Ka koiuloii llU-el- Rollieil- 


-aetn. llii Inoii (tile eidelirated autlior 
<1 “t'li-es'ii ^^ansioIl^”) , l'oN-Str;in,i:jw.'iys 
'tile aiulior (,if “'riK‘ ;\Iusir of Hin- 
di eUan ” I , t..'iiiniiii,'.;liaiiie'(. ',raliatn (the 
aiiiliM: (it 'fa n t'lreiia ’) , Nicliolas 

Kof-iieli (llie Kiissiaii painter who lia<l 
iioi \<a ri-AMi it> faille), Uennird Shaw. 
I a of, (dlhefi Miirra> and others; goes 


The Historic Letter to Lord Chehnsjord 

WHEN TAGORE RENOUNCI'.D HIS KNIGHTHOOD 


Your Excellency , 

The cnorinily of tlio iiieasiii\> token !•} Ih, 
( rtrecrnment in the I’uiiiitl' for iini’llin,e y''"' 
local dislurhaiire.t has, teilh a tad,' sitiu,, 
revealed to our minds the hell'lessncss ol ,'i<i 
posiUon as Brilish suhjccts in In, ini. I i‘ ‘ 
proporlionale severity of Ih,' punt' t'ty 
intiicled upon the unfortunale people ,>nd In, 
melhods oj catryin^ lliem ,uil. ve are e,m- 
vinced, are ivilhoul paralle! in lit,' hi'toiy of 
ei-eiUsed gorernments, barring s,,me eonspteuous 
i'xcc ptions , recent and rcniolc. (.Ofisuhiing 
that such t reat nicnl has been nn'tcd out ft> 
a population, disanued and irsoiitcclcss, by a 
poieer which has the most terribly 
organisation jor destruction oj human tuns, u( 
must strongly assert that it can claim no poli- 
tical expediency , hir less moral jusii licaiion , 7 (tc 
accounis of the insults and suUcrings iindcfgoni 
by our brothers in the Ibinjab have trickled 
through the gagged silence, reaching iiui) 
xorner oj India, and the universal agony oj 
indignation roused in the hearts of our ptopL 
has been ignored by our rulers — possibly ( on- 
gratulating ihentselvcs jor imparting what they 
imagine as salutary lessons. 7 his callousness 
has been praised by most oj the A nglo-J ndian 
papers, which have in some cases gone to the 
brutal length of making fun oj our suPerings, 
without receiving the least cheek from the sanu 
authority, relentlessly careful in smothering 


every ir\ 'of pain and cxpnssion ol iudgmeui 
1 1 inn Hie oigans represeu ling the siitlerers. 
Knowing that oiir appeals have bten in vain 
Did (hat (he passion of vengeance is blinding 
(Ilf fudde vi.sion of slatesnmnslii p in our (lovein^ 
inent, a Inch could S{> easily alloid lo be 
inugmi ninnnis , as be/illing ils physical slrenglli 
and noniial Iradilion, the eery b'ast lhal / can 
do to) my country is to take all consecfumiees 
upon myself in giving voice to the protest of 
till millions of my Cinintry men , sui prised into 
a dumb anguish oj tenor. The time has come 
when biidges oj honour make our shame 
glaring in the incongruous context of liumilia- 
liioi, and I for niy pari, ivish tii stand, shorn, 
of all special distinelions , l)y the side oj Ihosi^ 
(>/ my country men who, lor their so-called 
insigniheanee , are liable lo sulfer degradal ion 
not tit for human beings. . htd these are Hie 
reasons w hich have compelled me lo ask Your 
P. VC ell cue y , with due deference and regret, to 
relieve me of my title of knighthood, ivluch I 
had the honour to accept from if is Majesty 
Hie King at the hands of your predecessor, for 
whose nobleness of hear I I still entertain great 
admiration. 

Yours faitliftilly, 
RABINDRANATH TADORK 

Calcutta, 

6, Dwarkanath Tagore Lane, 

May 30, 1919. 
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THK CAI.Cr'l'TA Ml'NlCIPAl. ('.AZETlF, 


Satunlay, Sept. I;^, 104 , 



RAlilNDRASATH T.U.ORIi 

l<> Oxfoi-tl (June 19) 10 lAt llif 

sludenVs at a futu'tion ai wliitli 
Dr, Rol)frt llnVltres, the T’(.ti‘l-Laiireate 
of England, was 1 o have presi<le<l hut 
later excnserl himself from at lend- 
ing; meets C‘ol. Lawren<-<- (of .Xralhan 
fame), whr/ eouiplaiiis in him that thr 
luiiish (h)vernment luu'ing failed in 
ket'P any of tlu })roinis('s he liad make 
It; tlte At'a)>s h<' woultl never he aide 
t<» face those peojde again; from f)\fnr<] 
the Poet g<Ks to Camljritlge and meet'- 
tliere, among </thers, Prof. .Anderson, 
Ivowes Dickinson and J. AI. Keynes; 
attends a re(’ei)tion arranged in In'- 
lintiour h\ tlie T’nion f»f I'hist and West 
Sn(‘iet>-, where SNl)iI '1‘hnrndyke, the 
etdehrated 1‘hlglisli actn-ss, retdtes a 
poem compos('(l for the (Kcasioti 1)\- 
i.aurence Iiin\on 


A Meitenger of Peace 

/ I.AIJ^S at llie India ( )tlu i- nji 
^ Montagu, till' Sccreiart of Stale tm 
India and hiail Sinlia 1 1 'iidei-SecretarN i 
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fessDTs S\l\ain I.eN i and De Hrun ; 
N'isiln the hatllclields in Notihcrn 
h'rance and is much di^lurhed h\ 
scenes of devastation; goes for a few 
daws to Soulliern Idaiici- which he likes; 
prepares his It'cluie on "'rhe Alcetijig of 
the Jtast and \\*esi"; returns to Paris 
and meets Corniesse de Noailles, the 
celel)niled PVench |)oeiess, who tells him 
llial she was with Clemenceau when 
the news of the declaration of the War 
came ami that both turned to rend from 
the hVench translation of his Gita)ijali 
("Song-Offerings”) to get over the im 
tense feeling of depression whicli wa*- 
o\ erj)owering them ; goes to Holland, 
lieing invited there; tours lecturing 
through the Hague, Leyden, Utrecht ; 
warmly received ever\^diere ; writes 
to J. B. pond of his intention to visit 
America and receives a cabled reply 
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lime; returns to Liunlnn ; r<.-soh‘es to go 
iM .Xnioriea. "tnr i1k->' mu-i listen ti.; 
tile appi'al (»f tlie Jiast”, and sails with 
Peal son. arriving in N’ew York on 
( )ctol)er 2S. 192(i. 

H-. - >1 


Gandhiji and Non>co-op^ation 

TN INDIA, Gandhi ji cuhies to Saiiii- 
nikcAan, aceoiupanied by Sliaukat 
Ali, in September, 1920, on his way 
back from the Sjrecial Congress nu'el- 
ing in Calcutta ; the Saniiniketan 
School decides not to send up boys for 
the Matriculation examination of Cal- 
cutta University and a large number 
of students of Calcutta colleges who 
have nou-co-cjperaied, come out and 
Stan "village work” at Suruh 

* 


4 SKbD .'’bou; Itiy, o].)inion on 

'*■ ( laiidliiji 's Nou-co-o])eration b> 

Press re])orters iti New York, dc- 
cPitcs that be bclieNcs in the powrv 
"f ilic spirit and never in liriitt 
furce ; lectures at tlte Urooklyn .Aca 
dem\ of Music fui "'I'lie Meeting ot 
idisi and West" (Nov. 10); on “Tlte 
Myslie Poets of Mengal" at the Brem 
Iter (Pbil.idelitbia ) W’ometps C'ollegv 
(Now 12) ; ualclies a game of f(K>tball 
ill PriiK'eion (Nov. 13), and returning 
to NYw York attends tlte fifieentb anni- 
versary of the National Art Club; 
leetures at New York (Nov. 20) on 
“The Poet’s Religion"; is, however, 
frustrated in his atteinytts to raise 
funds for Visva-Bb.arali, encountering, 
at e\’ery slej), subtle but no less vigour- 
ous hostility engineered by power- 
ful iiilluenees on the alleged grounds of 
liis being aiuiMiritish ami pro-Ge.nmin : 
at a meeting organized by the Poetry 
Soeiely of New ATark he eannot check 
his feelings of d)sapi)ointment ; goes ti 
Chicago fi'eb. 1) and stays there for 
some lime as tlie guest of Mrs. Mod\ 
with an interval for a short lecture- 
tour in J'exas. Sails for Europt 
(Alarch 19, 1921). 

* * * 


« < 
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IACtORK MI\M )R1A1. Si’KClAI, PPlAiAil' NT 

.1 iHKOSICl.E Oh lUOllTY YEARS 


MH^aks on “Tlit^ Meeting of 

W’f.st” in London (April 8); dies 
}';iris after three weeks ami is 
I ilu 'lUt'Sl of M. Kalin; meets Komaiii 
! K( ii'i'id on April 17; leelnres at Musee 
,;;i)nu‘i at a meeting arraii)j:e(1 1)\' ihe 
vit'te des atnis (LOrjente; alstt ad- 
-ses the t'oniite National d’etmles 
S.Hiales et IVditiqnes (founded h> M. 
K. till) on “The J'utdie Spirit of Iiulia” 

, 2»^) ; reeei\'es as a ^d/t for \'is\a- 

Hliarati a splenditl lil)rar\ frttiii Sfidliar 
Kaiia, a ritdi Indian pearl-merchatn iii 
I’ari" 


O' 


April 27, t'onies to Sfraslitm i.e 
ami reads “'I'he Mess;ie,e ot 
tile I’orest” at the rni\'er‘dt\ ; lu Nt 
;il C.eneva, on .\{nal 80. s])eak'- on 
" l{diieation“ at the Uoiis^eaii Itiviimte; 


his (list l)irtlula\ is 

eelelnhled 

Ml! 

(i\tT (uTiiiaiiv''^' ; visit,'' 

Dlieerile 
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P.islc; lectures mi flu 
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I'lii- 
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III eminelll 
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iii.iii-- Cierhttrt lOrinjinn jact'!'!, 

CdUiil Kt>'HtTlimr, Katliilf luK'ki'n atid 'I'ln iiun-. 

tN'tis foniK'il l<i eelelu <tlt' l!n laua’- (il^t 
!iiri lal.'iN', tN'lieii lu ua^ i/rc.v'. nO'd wilh .la 
addi’e.'^s and a iiiny.uilu'cut tnllrelinii oi’ tiif 
■las.^ies ul’ tuainau liirraluit 
of (his kO'eetiiiy and yil'i, the I’oci wtnu 
in a letter to Aialresvs ; 

"The (uTiiiaji ereeliiu:' and tlie ed't iliat 
have I'oiiie to tiu from Cuatnaiiy on Pie 
(H't'asioii of tu.\ tilsi Oirlhdiiy art' ovei 

vvlielmiim in theit .‘iiyiii hi'anee for nivhelt. I 
iiiil.v feel that 1 ha\'e had inv ewini hinii 
in tlu- heart of tin.' iteople of that ennunu, 
who ha\<' aeeef»te<l iiie a;- th<'ir own 

"('.ennaiiv has done nioic ttian aii> otliei 
unintfies in the utirUl for oi'eniny u(i and 
hroatleniny the ehainiel of tin intellrei iia; 
and sidiatual eoimiinnit atioii of tile A‘e:-l 
with India, and the hoinaye ot lo\i , whieli 
slie liui. fre<d.v wiven io-da.\ to a juxT of thi 




At thr OrauL'Ctv ot the Josephine (kvdens in Stiasboui.K ‘^oith lAoj. and 

m!iZ !vS,-V,4i, RimliMi., y». - "'I 


others : 1921 


With Count Keyserli>iiJt at Parntstadt: 1921 

\etsit'. i.Mii'. ID, slays with Ctmul 
K<'\ '-erliny. at Dannsiadtt ; lectures at 
Hanil)iir,L' rni\'ersiiy (May 20), at 
v'l ipeiiliavnn rniversiU (Mav 23). 

Idea, uill -.ukIv tmpait to this relution.ship 
lilt dtiith tif an iiitiniali .md i)ersonal 
. hai ;a te! 

'•'l ilt I'efui ( , 1 vuu that tny nu*ssuj^'t 

mI yiahtudi whali mte^- oiit to my friends iu 
i.eiui.in;. v.naie- in it India’.'- yralefal iippre- 
< taotai i»l thi"- lutvjijUdilv of heart offered to 
lit ' ill I til ju'j ".(111 of lu't poet ” 


f <M llu I’oel, Ills friend and host ul 
I t.ii tiisi.idt , vdiint Ke.\s(Tliny writes thus 
111 hi-- "SiynilK'nin .Mt'nuti ies" : 

"1 havt known onU one man who in 
m.\ \itw I- (ndy worthv of r<’veretice : he 
IS ntidici Chine'-i. luir a Halt, but the 
Imliaii poet, Kabindranalh TuKOre. In 
1912, 1 lii'.l lieeame aequainted with him 
111 CaK atla. \t ar later, in I,uiidon, I 
madi iiitimatDv luaiviainied with Kurottean 
mtiMt In 1921, 1 twiee orj^anized lueel- 
iny> from him in Dann.stadt. Since then 
I IniM mil met him. although we have 
been alwa.Ns in toueh witli etu’li other. 
In UM4, when In eume to know iii- 
ihrteil.v that my life had beeonic very 
hard, he sent me a picture puiutecl by 
himself, under which was the followiiqf 
verse : ‘l-'aith is tlm bird which siutfs 
win 11 the ni«ht is still dark'. Above all, 
howevt-r, Tayuire’s pieturt' and ideal were 
and are with me always present from 
the moment I eunie to know him. This 
man is in<leed far kreater than the world 
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Saturday, vSepi. 


RAIUNDRANATII TAl,ORJi 

Swcdim \vluT<- he if- 
reived witli jjreat hoiuntrs ; speaks 
at the ancient rniversitx of Tpsula and 
tlien at the Cathedral, the Archbishop 
of Cpsala himself leading: a bi^» prrK^i's- 
sion with londies to ('otidiui the Poet 
to the nieetint;: speaks at a ;^reat 
baiujiiet t^d\en in his lion atr )>\ tin 
Swedish Acadenu . Stoi'kholin ; js ta - 
eeived l>y the Kitp: of Swi-den ; roine- 
b:n k to Ik'rlin wliere he siav s with 
Tliit^'f) Stintu-s ami delivers iwo hM-ttu(''- 
at the PnivtM’silv , “seein-s nf frcit/ied 
lieroworsldp" niatkiup the niiadiiiv:: ; e- 
f(‘te<l 1)\' U'alter Pathenaii, sjM-ak-v ai 
Mcnich rni\ersit\ where he me<*t-- 
'I'luttnas Mann; then at iln‘ I'niver'-in 
of khankfiii't fni "'I’lje N’dl.iye Mvstie^- 
of Pen^nal”; sta\ • with t’.iaml Onla 
of Hesse at r)armst;i(h, wleac he t.^i\c‘- 
dajl\' l;dks .it 'tlU' Seho'il of WisdotiT 
)o C'onnt K<-\s<'r1 ini’ ; .'iddres^.( a tf^cat 
i.Mlherin^ ot < 'reniiaii lalioiiters :itid 
attends an ojieii-air festival in his 
hofKnii ; visits Aieiit'a, I’la.ciie, spcedc- 
in,v; at holh tin eitits te. kitve and 
efu hiisiastic an lienees; haves Paris on 
Inh 1 ; v'atches thv litdia-bonnd A/enen 
at Matseilles and atrivr'. m r.otnbav <»n 
Inh \i\ 1931 


“The Cal! of Truth ’ 


'^*1R< )M Bom ha \ nmie-- 

'■1 raiy In 

le 
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takt's thin le lu- Kfieiallv In- 

!(* tin' in^lile Kraliiiiann e;tsle of Ik-tnral 

I'hatiks to sfMin- tin k.v ln’r<'(1itar> eir 

t'tnnsijitiee^, Ins f.-imily lias ahvitvs i»vn 
'liu'<-(i ettiimin nn-it sitiec tin- iwtlfth oi 
ihirleenll) eenturv ot owr era Kalhinha 
nalli’s s’onnlfnthei was ni Ins days tin 
vftafest iioldeiiian of nenp-at llis latln't 
was a n ii( saint and un i nnnent n-liv. i< av- 
iifonini Kalniidranai li \\iil<s jMictis aini 
voini'oses soiiy. at one atul (In sanie mm 
amt as om wlioh-, wilti dial -M-li Cs idem ' 
with wlinli a floN\<-i tdosvnins nin-i In 
said (<• ns win n In vs as m oni dannsiadt 
lioinc, d eannot lirlji it. alwavs. >ea» ’n, 
\t ;n o\u, hlossonis mnn oni ol nn . a- 
dn-,\ dll in our lioim-al llovsnim' nlani^ 
fan whilst wtdi dn-.si . dial \vlijeh ha- 
'im. i liloDim-d nnim dialeh aHoi w anl'- 
\\ idn I's, with im- crTcydi im.' m preserv 
i-d. That is pi-thaiis sonn-tliinw wionv.' 
Kaliindranadi has irn1\ en-aird dn 
lU iiitali nation with Ins smej.s ,imt duis 
laid tin- fnnml itiiin--.tom nn dn tuniTi 
Indian Nation 

‘'I'auori IS oiu ot dn voatvst nohlt 
men. om of dn- t nit si aristoiMal- that 1 
havv ^v^r sf<-n Hi- ha- that dismn-tn>n 
from all whivh niak<-s a inn- kinvi, dn 
t'onS(.ivmsimss of tin vahn- ol words oi 
the aristiM'ial and tin jum'I alikt . Aliova 
all, howeviT, kahimlranudi einho In s m 
himself tiion- inture ami mori distant 
fuinre than tui.v odmi known, not onl.\ 
dm transiiion to tin im\v , as d.andhi does 
ill India, Inn inlnre inrfeelion^ lit 
voinhines in hnusflf tin liast 1^’d tin. 
West. H«- is om ttf tin- lew vi.sihle liviim 
reirresi'iitativ t •, of Him iH\'uinenie man to 
whom (see n»y luxvk, H'odif tn do 

■\l , alter tin- snf 1 Vrinj 4 vS of the re\o- 
lutiomir.v imritKl arr* over, all positivn 
future heloniTH.'* 


liini irrmi all sides to toin it i apiinst 
the whole force of the (turrenl ])optdar 
senliniem, he expresses his own views 
in i\ pfijier entitled Sikshiiy Miliiti (The 
Meelin.cr*of k'nlturesi read ;tt n meeting 
orkrani-seil b\ /n//va Sikshn PnrJshOCi 
ft'onncil of Naijotial IMncalioid at the 
C.'ilciuia Pniversilv Insiimte Hall, on 
XnjLfimt Iri, with Sir \sttio^h Chaudhiiri 
in the ehnir ; rep‘'''‘t ' ihe lectnte al 

Mfred Theatre on .Miunst IS with 
.\(harya Prafiilla Chandra Kay as chair- 
t'laTi ; Sara! Chandra t'halteriet', the 
novelist, iti a pajei entitled Sikskai 
B}yi>iih 'Tin- tTinllict of Cidintesi essays 
at a leph ; tlu- Poet follows with 
anothej- papt-r - .S'j/ V('/ thlncnn (‘'I'lie 
Call of 'rrntlP) reads .ii the Cahmlla 
1 ’ni vt-r.sii \ Instiinte op \tioust 29 in 
wliii'li lie di tinilelv rejet'ls ‘Non-('o- 
optnalii'ii' as ennneiale l h\ Piandhiii ; 
ihe Mahal ina rejilie--. in Vi'/d/?: /fJii/a 
with his arlii'h 'The tov-at Sentinel’ 
Boi '^Ihi-iiiin: i:ai 'The ICiin h'eslivaP), 
a new and nnniin- l> pe of nmsical soiree 
pritdm'etl al the jorasanko house on tin 
2nd and drd SejilenilKr the Poi'i le- 
eiiini; s. ane of hi-- famous rain-itoems, 
M.aharaia laeadimhanalh Koy of Nnlori’ 
act'oiiifianv inc on the lur'uiiiny,; on 
ihe Tth the Pantriva Saldtv.'i I'.TrislhT I 
pre^ent^- an address (,f wtdeome ; meets 
ilamlhiji, ai the joiin-anko honsv', on 
ihe dlh Sepu nihei '19211, the iiieelins.: 
lakiiiv: jdact- hehiml closed dottis .nnl 
nolle ext'epi Xmlrews heinkf ]>reseni ; 
Pear.Miii relutip- to Samiiiiketan atier 
liv(' vears; 1.. K Jvlmhitst ('ome- vviili 
an antinal eifi “f K- from 

Mrs. Sttai.yhl datet Mrs l‘,hnhir-ii toi 
ridal n-eoii-lnuT ion woik ai Snrul ; on 
Novt'inhei’ P) eoim-s Pi-ot Svlvaiii I^evi, 
ihe first \‘isiiin.y Ptofessip nf \‘isva 
Phar.iii, vvlm nr^atii/v-s advaiued re- 
-'e;iie)i in Tlhelan and V'hnK'se studies 


Visva-Bharati inau|<;urated 

heeemher 22. I92| \ is\ u-jUi.iral i 
is fnrmallv manLiuraied at a meet 
my iii'esiiKd ovei b\ l)r. Hra jendranalh 
Seal fPiiii.' S, 122S IkP.i al whi<‘li the 
eoiist ii nlioii of \ is\ .i-Pliarali is ado])U <l 
with Hal himlranaih Tayore and ITasanta 
Mahakmobis as joini Secrtdaries ijiiytihi- 

Siu hiwn : makes o\ei lo the N'isva- 
I'lharaii hv inist-deed ihe kimh hnild- 
inys, lihraiv and his nilier jiroju-rlits 
,ii .S.iiii inikeian. ihe etiiire ainonni ol 
l)u Noltel Pri/t nioiiev ami llle eo]i\- 
:iyht ol Ills Ueiiyali Imnks. 


\\;^Krn':s a diiima. W/tk/.id/mm 
('Idle Walerfalb. and reads ii lo 
his friends at his t.'alemia residence 
on tile H*th jaiiiiarv . 1922; on I'ehriKii s 
<i is founde\l Sriuiki'iiHi 1 1 )e]mnineni of 
Rural Kecoiisiruciioii of \hsva-Bharalil ; 
prejiares lo jiroduce \l uktadhara bin 
yives u)i the idea on rect‘i])i of I lie news 


ol tile airest ol and seiileiu'e lo 
six vears’ riy;orou;. iinjinsounienl of 
C.tnidbiji (Marcb 10); bis H2nd liirtln 


CM 


tillliiv crsary (]uielly ol)served al Saiu;. 
nikelaii ; ])resi(k‘H on July 8 over U), 
Shelley Centenary meeting in CalctUi,, 
attends the iiicnioritd nieetiiiy ir, 
liniionr <if the poet Satyemlranath Dun,, 
whtT'c he reads a most roinar); 
able tdeyy ; \'isva-Bhaniti Saniinilo}: 
is siaried in CalciUta, July, 1922; 
addifsses tlu- >lndents of the Pit- 
sidciicy t'olleye on his itlcals ot 
\‘i^va-Bharaii ; in \uy:iisL, 1922, at ili, 
Interna lional Conyress of I’eace an,; 
ITta'dom held ai bnyatio, allendcd Ir, 
Roinain Rolland, I’anl Tlt'yse, Ctei)ri.'i 
Dnhamel, Prof, I'otel, Hertran-d Russt.H 
ami John Ihnne-- Ibdmes. a “Tayuri 
hA-eniny" is nryaiiised 1iv Kalidas Na;. 
ni which these leaders nf Puroiieai! 
ihoiufln and <ilh.err- take i>art ; .Stoa- 
i/o/.va/i is prodiu't'd in Calcnita, first a' 
\lfred Theatie and ihcn til I\Tad,'ii' 
Tlieatre (Sept. If and 171 the Pov, 
with members of the Sant inikeian stafi 
ajiiieariny on thi* sinye ; on vSeptemIu i' 
19, lilt' Poet yoe;-, to Bombay atld then 
Poona (with iM'of. Dt'vi) where In 
reads a paper on “Indian Benaissaiiee” 
deiailiny his, view-', om the ideals wliieli 
Indian universities should strive to 
all a in , 


H^'^kfJ.M Potiiia he yoe- lo Mvsore, 
I'.'i iiy.a lore. M<'idrtis, Coiinliatore. 
tolombo, Trivandnnn, Coehin, .speak 
m,e. on “The N’ision of Indian Hislorv”, 
^I'irii (,f ModiTii Times”. “An 
^niv^■rsil^", “-flu- Fou-st Oni 
viiMiv 1 , 1 , iin" ;,ml “Tile Growtli ol 
ill.' l.ilc’s Wink” (Sepi. 2.A to Ocl. 22, 
l!122) , , (,nu'.s to jjomlKiv on the 23r(l 
iK'tolier; k'ik's lo .Mimedahinl and to the 
Sahaiinati \smm and then reltirns lo 
S.ati'.iinkeimi after an alisenee of ahotu 
'"”"11”,; hord l.yUoM, Oovenio. 
"I lieiiyal, visits Sanliniketaii ; writes 
,lie poems of Msii HlioUiiuilli : his second 
hroiliet, Salyeiidranath piasses awai 
hlh Jaiuiart, lP2,t; ,1,^ p,„., 

.Sindl, iKaraelii and Uyderahad), I'-eh. 
Mareh. pet; fisvn-llliaialt Omuli'ily 
■■l.-ii-led under hi, editor, ship in \pri|, 
h12.0 l»r. Taimporewalla of t'aleiitla 
Odtmdn l;ov ii,.. loioidaiion sioiie 
"I kalankmlii'- itlie ('iie^l-hoirse for 
lorei,t;n visitors lo Sanli.dkeian), (o, 
"hOh Sir Ralai, Tala I, a, I .lorn, led 
Ks. 2.',()m): ^pemis the Miniiiier ai 
Shill, .n.t; and wrii,-. a drama, 

the K',i/,(ii-k,o,i/>,' daier Iranslaled 

into l-hii.disli a. Oleanders-'); 

-leliver. a leeiiit, on Hank imehamlra 
'.ha’ierjee at a tncelin,i; of lihowaiii- 
|)oie l.ilerart Soeiely ijiim- 2K) ; ,lis- 
1 n.ssos, in ;in interview, enrreni jtoli* 
lopp's with speeinl referenee 

lo ilimlu-Mn'-lim relntiotis, expres- 

siny hiriiseli jp fuvour of the 

ide.il of liindiis oryanisiny lliemstdves 
1)111 Inv illy emphasis tm the etvmoinie 
iispeci of the eontiiei and suyyesliny 
that real itnit.v ean onK lie achieved on 
<1 fusion o( ecoiiotinV interests of the 
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lectures tlK-iu ujiiullv on "Inter- 
national Relations", in (’ourse of 
whicli he tells the jajtanese of liis 
"deep love and resy)e(’t" for tliein as 
a yx'oplc- but deplores that "when as 
a nation yt»u ba\e dealinj.'^ ^^jtb other 
tlaliolts you alsf) ean be deeiyHiw, cruel 
anti efTieient in handling tlu^se methods 
in \N hich the Westa rn nations slum* 
such niastei N " ; nieets Kashbehaiy 
Hose, the exiltsl Jtnlian revtdutionary , 
who shows ^'reat revt-rence for the I’f)et 
and insi‘-ts on atU ntlinp to lii^- jxM^-ona) 
comforts, reiiOTi i.i India titi Jnb 21, 


rilH h! I'OH'T u drawn inOt llie Mjrli N 
of an ,a^dta1i<in o\('t a ■-pcccli of 
Ivord J,vtton made at Dacca jirai-atijL: 
tlie ytidicc find taisiiny ;i slur oii tht 
wrjineti of Hetiiud ; .u ctali''-., nndet pres- 
snrt' fr<»m ttintiud friends, to the re- 
oucsi to meet la'rd I, Niton and lul]i 
liini t(i (;\]daifl llinKclf, I'a/liil Ilini 
bcitiy verv atti\c tn biiiiv; about tin 
nictiiiii.' , letter'- ot l/»rd byiton hiuI 
I a. l: ore ••'imullaiic* lU-K published in 

bidian papefw. ,,n Aiip'isi 2.^ fad to 
ictminatc tlu' agitation, rctuniiti.i; tt* 
Santiniketan write', ;i letter to la'ial 
bMlon tellitry Intn i1i,mi “,1 e. il- idrraldi 

inmibel o( HI N . . Ml ni I \ lllel! , 1 1 e l e.id \ 

to ellalleiiLM \out ( iu verii inm t to j>ro* 

• dliee trust \N ol t 1 1 V I-N idt lU r ]j] siipjM)M 
ol N out slateiuem ” ; takes jjal t lu a 
tableaux per foT JiialU'e of . I nt fo il ' it 1; at 
.Mill'd Tliealrt (I'aleutl.M 


To South America 

Inr South. \nieiiea. aucou' 
pained liy h,' Imliit .si , on Sejnein 
bi'i IP, .leeejuinp tile iii\ ilal ion 

b'’iii belli to attend the t\‘iiienar> 
t'elebiation of her Inde|ieiuk'nfe ; falls 
ill durin,i; the \(»\ape ; arrived at 
Hui'tios .\sies i.s warmly reeeued b_\ 
Ar^^entinian.s ; due to ill lieallh is pre- 
\ented from poiiij.; te) I'erii ; vests at .a 
lieauiifiil ^.garden-house at San Istulore 
• is the guest of Madame N’ieloria 
Oiain])o, writing llie poems of riirahi, 
wliieli III <lediuale.s to her (' \'ija n .i 'p'- , 
laki's leave of the I ‘resident of the 
.\rgenline Keyuiblic on Deoembi'r .¥), 
IP24. 

*01 the I'oet's hnste.s.s in Jiiuiues A>ns, 
.Maduine Viv'loria ()eani]>o, count Keyserlin*.', 
writes thus in his “Sitfnifu'.atu Meiuorter-" 

“1 have eonic across very k-w Kjreat 
women, Vreeuusc those who could have 
developed into such hud remniueil lu this 
transition period in an emhrjnmic state- 
whether in this feminine or any <Mher 
form. In reet'iu yoarts, however, 1 hav<' 
eome in eoniact with one woiuuti whosi- 
superluliwt etiiimnee is beyond question, 
namely, UttJ Arm'ntiniai^ Victoria Ocampo. 
A won<h*rftLi]l> beautiful woman of jjrcai 



y \N January 4, lP 2 h. ho.ards an 
'^Italian tK>nt for TviiroyK* ; .arrives at 
(',enoa (Jan. 21 ); at Milan at a great 
meeting, y>resided over l>y the Duke 
of Mil.an, gives a long dis<'ourse on 
Music, receiving a lemarkable ov.'ition; 
•-its for a ])orlrait of him l.ty the famous 
Italian jtainter Kietti ; yiroceeds to 
\ enict,' on the 2 rhli and is taken found 
ilu' b.i.'done I'ity with great honours; 
n tunis to Iiidi.t on the 17 th h'ebniar.N , 
1 P 2 ^. liis I'lder Inother, Jyittirindranatli 
T.igotc passes uw.av .at Ranchi oti the 
Itli M.ifch, 102 .'^; bis bMh birthd.ay is 
cclcbr-ilcd ;ii Sanlinil;etan ; is s isiit'd 
b\ (bandltiii at .'Santiniketan ( 27 th 
M.in 1 ; tiiei'ls Hlslinp l’'isher of \int‘- 
I'U'a who coTDcs to st'e him and 
liaiidliiji, on the stuldell death ot C. 
R. Da'- (jiine IH, lP 2 c). the l‘<iet, iti a 
jour line cb*g\ , ;).i> s to the mcnior\ of 
tile grc.it leailer a most 1 cni.irk.abli and 
touching trilaiie; writes to ex])lain liis 
own atlitudc tow.irds the cult of the 
( lunLii (the sjuiinirig-wheel) jireaclied 
l.N Dandliiji, .at the re(inest of his 
iiiind, t'ount Keyscrhng. writes 
paper on the stdtjecl of maTTiagu-, wliich 
!•- publisheil in the l.atler’s f.ainous 
■Hi»ok of M.arriage"; .attends the ]>er- 

forniiiiha' ot i'ijtralmuui} Siiblui ('I'lii 

Ikielu t'luh) on the iKiurd". of the 

.'^l.ir ■riie.itic la Calcutta, the Rin't 
h.iN'ing r<‘-sl)apetl it for the st.age ; re- 


in. Ji' iiii luU'lIiK’i'iii t , liiu aistlutu 
lo lilU’, t ll'Minnxi.- puWt-r el Wel t. iiUd 
.’ic.it soii.il po.sition picuitc has 

iiisiart-d ui.'tu>, \cr> iiian.s \ iews «tl' 
’S'uitli Aiucric.iii Mrdit.'il uuis' Ju Suiyh 
• NnuJiva lluir bus uiiscii a new weiuau- 
ImtMl, based paitl> upon Hit Iradiiieual 
.siainish nr Knniaii, and partly ujam tin 
♦ imsitivc anuiisit ions of North Ann run 
.iinl .sn i.ji iNiiti: hisionciilly bcyojid the 
i.ou'.r ni many Ivuropean ptolilems. 

1 In n- arc many people \n hose wonn n 
ao in a typical sense more iiuportam 
than the iiieii ; this »s true in « Inch 
lit 1^1 ee of .South American people. lleii 
I laii only read the siyn.s. Hut tiie 
expt'rnnce of South America constiuiles 
IU all H'specis the most imi>ortant ex 
l)eiience of iny whole life. There for tin 
first time the soul element in mau comes 
iiio.sr into prominence, Resides, 1 havt 
bt‘c‘n able to work, as 1 have seldom <loiu 
for anything else, for the uw'akcnimr of 
a new culture. The person, how-ever, 
who has helpeil me most in all this i.s 
\‘ietoria Heampo who w’ith her strikiiuj 
personality exerci.sed great influence in 
the southern world, a.s very few women 
in ih<‘ old world have been able to do.*' 


casts for similar performauces other 
plan's, c.g., Sodiubodh (All Square) 
out of the story Karm<iphal (Nemesis • 
yutblisheil b>' H. Hose in 1904 ; al.s( 
yiroduccs the play Sesh Raksha (Alik- 
well that cuds well) from the stor} 
wliit'h ho shapes out of the drama 
( ooaya-galad (Wrong at the Start) 
;iiul (lrihii‘Prabcsli from the story 
Shesher Ratri (The I'dnal Night) ; Sir 
Ik C. Rav in a public speech criticises 
the Roet and Sir Hrajendrnnath Seal 
bsr their staying out of the Charka 
('am])aign of Oandhiji ; the Poet re- 
gilit."- in ati article in Sabuj-patra on 
\ 7 ca;vi/ Sadhan (Working for Swaraj), 
ckTinitcly rejei’ting the charka as a 
means of attaining Sicaraj, in the 
same (‘ssav, records his view's on the 
])olitical tension, particularly with re- 
ference to Ilindit-Muslim relations; 
writes to Romain RoHand a letter of 
felicitations on the occasion of his 60th 
birtbd.'iy in the course of wdiich he re- 
iter.'ites his \ ii.-ws against the mechanic 
•-III ion of luiin;inity b\ Western nations 
b\' their "fetish worship of niate- 
n.'di'.tic nuiioiialism" ; Prof, Carlo 
Inumichi lollo\v<'d b\ l‘rt)f. (b Tuc.ci 
Arrives from Italy (Nov. 21, 1925) with 
.Mussclitii’s warnu'si irilmies to the 
I'oi'i .ind ;i gift of books for Visva- 
Hli;ir;itj, winch the\ join as iirofessors ; 
b"rd bNllou visits Saniiniketan (Nov. 
2-1 1 , nji ilic !9th Dt'Ci'inluT, the Poet 
pit'M’ Ics (iN'i'i tlie lirsi ses.sion of the 
Indiun IMiilosopIiical Congress, in Cal- 
eiitta; receive, s at vSantiniketnn, on 
.lanuary 12, 1926, bk S. Alarvin, the 
celebruled .\meric;in aulliur, sent as a 
repfeseiilat i\'e of the Rt'agne of 
\':ni(!Tis ; attends tlie session of the All- 
India Miisii' Coll fcrenvc at Rucknow, 
where 111 ' t'eeeives tlu' iu'nns of the death 
of his eldest brotlkT, Dwi jendraiiatli, 
at S.iiiiiuikeiaii f);>n. IS, 1920). 


In East Bengal 

( Dacca on 7th b'ebruar\ at 

the invitation of thi Tmiversity ; 
reeei\es mltlrcs.ses from the Dacca 
Miiiiieip.diiy, the l‘enples Associa- 
lion and other l>odics; speaks at 
several niecliiigs and functions; also at 
.Mymeiisingh ; at Comilla presides over 
the .inniversary celebrations of the 
dbhaya .Istatn of Dr. Siireshchaudra 
J’aiigrjee ; attends the Namasudra 
(De])res^ed Class) Conference; is 
warmb leeeivcd at Agartala by JVIaha- 
raj Kumar Hrajendrakishore of 
J ip])era)i , on his return to Santini- 
kelaii, hi.'> txSth birtliday (May 7, 1926) 
is eelelirateil by a gaibci'ing represen- 
tative of many nations; the Maharaja 
of Porbundar sends a generous con- 
tribution for Kalabhavan (House of 
Arts) at Santiniketan; Natir Puja (The 
Dancing Girl’s Worship) i,s staged for 
the first time at Santinikemti 
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Italy and Mussolini 

L KAVKS Calculla on May 12, ll>2b, 
oil his horciL-.i 'I’oiir accuiii- 

patiied by I^alhiralniiuilh and kraiinia 
Devi; reaclu'S Na])1cs on Mon 30 <nal 
proceeds to Konu'. b> a si)ca ial 
arranged under express orders ol 
Mussolini; declares liimsMC of 

this opportunity to .see for in.'stdf tlu 
work of one wIk) is as^alredl^ a gnat 
man and a movement that will l»e ^ m 
tainly remembered in hir>tor\' ; meets 
Mussolini on May 31, when tlu lott 
is received by the Dnce with the re- 
mark ! “1 am ail Italian admirer of 

yours, who has read every one of .'oui 
l)ooks translated into the lialiaii 
language"; on June 7, the (.o\ernor 
of Rome holds a grtait: public recep- 
tion in his honour in tlie. histone 
Capitol and conveys to the r<ict "the 
greetings of the Kternal t.it> , the 
British Ambassador holds another re- 
ception; the next day the Poet delivers 
a speech on "The Meaning of Art"; 
attends on the lOtli afternoon the 
annual choral concert of the si.liool 
children of Rome in the aiuaeiit 


Coliseum*; is accorded a reception at 
komc rniversiiy ; received by the 
King of Italy on June 11; attends 
a performance of Chitra in Italian 
after a .seetuul meeting with Mus- 
suliiii on June 13, meets the great 
Italian philosopher Benedottc Croce, 
who, fxiled from Rome to N;iples, is 
spot'ially summoned by Mussolini to 
meet him; is received by the Leo- 
naialo da N'inci Soeiety of l-loreiice 
on tlu; IDtb ; the next day at the 
rni\t'rsity speaks on “My School"; 
at Turin, on June 20, reads an address 
on "City and Village" (published in 
the Mil Anniversary Number of The 
Calcutta Mutiicil^al as : “Wed- 

ded Partners") ; after the reading 
Signora Idpovetzka, a noted Italian 
songstress, gives three songs of 
'I’agore ; from Turin the Poet comes 
to Swit/erlaiul where be is met by 
niiiiuroiis victims of 1‘ascist oppression; 
i.s shown “coloured rejiorts" of his 
staleiiienls in the Italian Press in 
praise of tile Duce, Ids utterances and 
oiunioti:., [(ifii from their t'<):itexl, pre- 

‘ I’M'f, 1‘ c. Maliiiliiitnluh, wluj nci'om- 

p.iitn-O tlic I ' 0(1 willi lie. uil't , Kaiii Mahala- 
jidtus, (Ml Oil-, iiMu- \vi uc'. : 

"Tlie luiL'C Coli.seum wa.s one aeethiu* 
lUitsN el' liuinaii raee*.. The l.Tu)u , which 
oneastid (U’ iiiei'e than otu: tlumsund 
chihlrni, was grouiad eii a wooden 

Viallciy, As we entered, the whole 
andieiue, luiudxTitu: ixTluips 25 to 30 
ihoii.saiid, lose from their seals niul kjave 
such a wadcome to the I'oeL as we sliull 
ta \er fniRet. Tile siimiuv; was inut'vcllou.s, 
mori' than a thousand vi>u<‘s sinyiinr in 
haiiiM.n>. At nailinv. the andienee rose 
;n;,iin and saluted ill Koiuun .style, T'he 
I'.iel v\a:^ visddN' i(»iu.hed aiul raisiuif hin 
aiiie. Mchsed tile eliildreii w'lth all his 
laao ” 


-In January, 1926, passed au<ay tlu- 
eldest brother of the Poet, Dwijendra- 
nath Tugorc, philosopher and poet, 
univet sally tespeeied, 1 he two bro- 
thers are seen here in a photograph 
taken in 1914. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

sented in a different light altogether ;• 
arrives at Villerseuve, where he stays 
at Hotel hyrone in the ver\' room in 
which Victor Hugo had lived for a long 
time overlrxjking the lake, with the 
Castle of Cliillon in the background i 
here he is warmly received by Romain 
Kollaml and meets (Veorge iJuliamel, J. 

I'razer, 1‘rof. I'orel, I’rr)f. liovet and 
others; at /urit'li 'July fh lu' meets 
the ■wife of Prof. Salvndori, a di — 
tiliguished Italian exiled by Mussolini, 
who gives him a litst-hand arcoiijit of 
b'ascist atr(j(itics witnessed by herself; 
writer a letter to tie* M iUirln' ■ 1 1 ) C.uar- 
diiUt in wliith the I'^iet exjife-.-.es him- 
self strongly against hasei-mi of which 
Mussolini was the High iMu -g ; Prof. 
1‘ormirhi ftotii p;d\ writes a h-tirr of 
protest to till' (iiiatdiiiu, s.asing that as 
the constant eom]);intnTi .and intm-|)re- 


ter of 

'r.'igoTo 

ill 

Italv 

.lie 

< I't iTiiiiehi ) 
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that 'r, 
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.ample mom could lu' made lor hutnnn 
jtcrsonality in the heart of ;i jiolitieal 
maeliiiie, , . alter a 'l.'o'- stay at 

bau-atiue, anises m X’ieiiiia on Jul>’ 
10; hers- he meets 1 )t . \ngeliea Pab 
banoll, the welldsUos/n Socialist leatler, 
who brings sviih him Sig, iModigliani, 
the Jiioseeiit ing <’outisel at the trial of 
tlu* mnrdeiers of Matle(.iti, tlu* anti- 
I‘as(a‘st Italian member of tin s.'liambet 
I)<’puties. 


Like a “Conquering Hero” 

~| N the beginning of .August, aecoin- 
panied by Prof, and Mrs. ‘Mabala- 
nohis, who had joined liim in Italy, 
tin* Poet comes to Pjigland ; sim tt) 


♦ Wt It<-.s I't of, Li'.sll.' ■ 

“‘I'iiliorcLs foin t'l sat mns w itli icpiaU-rs in 
Italy wcia- tliv ]>roiluel of ituer : tlic 

rcportt'r, tin* nilcrui t in iiml Ta^iorc hini.scll. 
nvor ami al>ovc all tins iln ruiisiam imiiinur 
of a iVnirlli < K uu'tii, vU'iit r.il rniua-i^alion, 
wa.s (listimtly m tvsiciuf. .iiul 1 lU eifti «.-d 
witJj all In.s ilisMi^.-iens witlanii lii> know- 
Itslj’c. Moreover, not kiiouiue Haltan, lie 
hatl lU) means t»l eomi'ollniv: ttir lesult of 
(liis conneetiou." “ Kal-indi anath I'ay.ore : 
llis l*crsoiiuUty anti Woik" 1*.v I’int, V. 
J.e.sny 

\Vt ile.s rrof. 1'. U. Malialaiiolas ; 

‘'.Alter leaving. Ronu' we y latinally ln- 
v'atne aware of the laet that a tleimite anenu>t 
was beini* matle It) tTcaie an inipressiou that 
tlie I’oet had y.rowu entlniMaslie .ihoni 
l-'aseisin. Jnsi l»eft)re lait tlfuaiuire Irom 
Ttirin wa* Uiert'foit' tuanaue<1 to secure 
atilluMilie IriinHlaliims of some t)f the reuort.s 
in the Ualiiitt IMes.s. On the wliole, our 
imprt‘ssi(m wn.s that allhonkli a part of the 
dcmonstruiious in Rome udkiU have t>een 
orffanistKl under Fa.seist inti nonce, there 
could im tio doubt nbont the sincerity or the 
depth of the sentiment.s of love and adoration 
nroyiied in the public mind by the Poet ‘a 
visit.** 


J‘.))stt in for a biisl of bi- ; nuels braib- 
loftl. Kollieiistt in, Robert Pritlges (the 
pot t' baiireate) alul a few otlu r inlellee- 
tuab- ; leaves (wiili J.ord Sinli;i and 
Prof, .and Mrs, Malhd.inoliis i on the 
.Mst Augiol, POO, for Norway; is rc- 
t'eixed by ibc King of .\orwav at ( hde ; 
meets at Sttukliolm Naiisen, S\en 
lliaiin, bjnnisen, bojef ; goes to taipetl- 
liagen where he meets the j)liilosoj)lu'r 
Iloffding iind the famous liler.ary critic 
('.corge braiult'S ; iirocceds to Oermnn}- 
and arrives ai Ilaml>urg (vSej)!. 10) ; 
next dii\ comes to lierliii and sjusaks 
(Sei)i. 13) at the Philliarmonic Hall 
on “Indian PhilosO]:)hies“ ; is icceived 
hy I'rcsidciU \’on Hiiidonburg on the, 
14th; is entertained by Kurt AVolfe, 
his publisher ; writes from Herlin to 
the Munilicstcr (iiiantiaii that although 
he had admiration for the personality 
t)f 'Mnssolini, he etiuhl never lend his 
supi)ort to I'asci.sm ; is attacked and 
abused l>y Popolo d'lialia: visits 

Dresden and Cologne on a lecture 
lour; comes ])ack to Berlin and leaves 
for C'/.ei'bo-Slovakia ; at Prague delivers 
lectures on 'bVrt J'orms*' and ‘ Civilisa- 
tion and Progre.ss” (OctoDer 10-15) ; 
Hies to A’iennn in an aeroplane jilaccd 
at bis disiiosal Ijy the Czech (b,)\- 
ernment and receives a great ovation ; 
compo^•es the first poem of the 

rauauan/ (Voice of the Forest) series ; 
lectures at Budapest on the 26th ; here 
he plants a tree near the statue of the 
famous Hungarian poet Sandor Kis- 
falndy and places a wreath at the me- 
morial of the distinguished Hungarian 


n<weliw.i .Muurict- jokai; .sbiy.s at 
bMaioii I'eiiKl and inscribes llie 
pi'cTu-. for I.cpJui}}; lect,nn-s .at Ihc 
1 niveisiiy of Belgo-ade ; is received by 
King lloti.-, at Sofia (Bulgaria); l,)y 
King I'crdin.'ind at Bnkbarest (Runui- 
niai; arriv'e,*-. at .Athens on November 
3^"^, wlieic the ('.reck King makes him a 
'‘Coniniandcr (,.f the Order of the Re- 
deemer'’; from Orcccc goes via Turkey 
to h,,gypi, rcac'hing Alexandria on 
N <.)\aniber 21 and C'airo on December 1 ; 
a meet ing of the b)g v])lian Parliament 
is adjourned in his liorionr and the 
Mnimtetr, meet him at a party where 
he is entertained to Arabic music; 
King I'li.'id re('('i\cs him and presents 
him with a collection of Arabian books 
foe tile A’isvji^Bharaii ; sails from 
Alexamlri.i for India eoncluding his 
".gicat tour (d‘ eoiKinesl not as a tyrant 
but as a teaeher ihr bearer of a new 
(ii^->uge e.f sy^.thesi^ and harmony, 
luliiiie and milighteiiiiienl’b 


“Natir Puja** and “Nataraj” 

^^OMPS b.ack to liidin, and rcctdves 
on arrival in Calculi.a, at Howrah 
Station, a gre.al ovation. Die Mayor of 
Calcutta, ]. M. Sen-(lu])ta, re(‘eiving 
him at llie head of a large body of 
citizen-; goes to Santiniketan on De- 
('ember 19, 1926; the murder of Swami 
Sraddhiinanda at Delhi, in the Christ- 
mas w'eek, on the eve of the Indian 
National Congress at Gauhali, greatly 
shocks the Poet, who, speaking to a 
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Withering at Saiititiiketan, avers tliat it 
is tlie very helplessncSvS of the weakling 
tiint tempts the strong to deeds of sin 
crime and appeals for iniilual 
^„,lerstanding and goodwill; on Jan. 
2 .\, 1927 in Calcutta, is staged Natir 
rii,a, the Poet appearing in the 
P, ,U‘ of the Buddhist monk; issues 
o;i February 3, a remarkable state- 
iiieiil protesting against “tlu'. pri- 
niiiive form of desjiotism”, which 
(k.laincd young men without trial nmU'r 
liengnl Ordinances; does not approve of 
the agitation against tlie GoverntiKMit’s 
jnf).s('ril)ing some Hengali liooks, re- 
minding tb(‘ wriic'rs that there was 
nothing manly in voiidiig laehrymnse 
protest on the comfortable assumption 
that ll'<e (Government when attacked 
would not retaliate ; de\oi('s himself 
to creating songs expressible in the 
form of dan (M'S and, on March IS, 1027, 
jirodnces at Saiitiniketan , his ,Va/ara/a, 
a new type of dance-dranui ; contri- 
butes a y'lchiliii, to the first 

tiniiiber <if a new Ileniiah'e pt-rin- 
dical of the same n.anie, sponsored hy 
rpcndranatli Ganguli (IMitor), Jaiinath 
Cliosh, KaiUi (ilaisli, Sal is r.lmtab and 
.\nial llotiie; tiie I'icliitni al-o ])iil)lislies 
S'alaraja illn.-tratcd lis' Xaiida 'Ibal 
Hose; fills tin' new niaga/ine with vati' 
nils eontn'laition from month in month; 
])resid(‘s over tlu' llimn JjU'rary 
t'onfereiice pn the iiuitalion of tlu* 
Maharaja of Hharatiiore ; \ i-dts Jaipur, 
.\gra atid Alimedabad and is feted I'v 
the Gnjral kiteraiy Soeii'iy ; returns to 
Saiitiniketan on Ai)ril 11; la\s the 
foundation stone of the jirayer ladl of 
lhi‘ Frabartak Saiigba at Cliander- 
nagore. and receive, s a iiurse from tlu' 
.Mayor of Cliandernagore ; goes in 
Shillong and ('oninieiicies writing Inr 
the VichUfa a no\el under the title 
Tin-purusli (Three ('reiieratioiml, wliich 
he later names (‘t'niitacts’) . 

In “Greater India" 


July ILh 1927, leaves fnr ; 
in Malaya, Java. Hali and Siam 
(now Thailand^. ai'eniiipaiiied b\ 
Sunitikumar Cliatterjee, Siireinha 
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ill raris hi I92t') 


ninlh 1‘taa'ign 


aiTiW" al Mngapnre <'n iiie _nin 
juh and leeturv^ nn “The I'lntv 
of Man”, Sit Iliinh Clillnrd, the 
< '.nveriinf, Dtesiding, after niaiiv .'-.oeial 
funetiniL. leaves for Malaeea on the 
27ih ; follnwiiig an untiring naind of 
ieeiure-' at Narioiis statiniis, arrives at; 
I'eiiang fi’nin where he proceeds to 
Sninaiia ; arn\-es til Hata\ ia oti August 
22 and reads at a bamiiKt in his 
iKmmir a poem, ‘‘'fhe Imlian I'ilgrini 
i(t la\a”, an Fngli>ii rendering of his 
lUiigali poem Mjayulithshini , wliich he 
li.id i-niiipoved on the 21st; on the 23rd 
leasts for Hall' writes on board the 
-aeainer an essay, Sdltilvc iiLiciJlH'ii 
(Nn\elt,\ in Literature), wlncli reflets 
hi-^ feaetion against reptJTis of a ctmlro- 
vet'sv then eurreiit in Bengal over bis 
lait .sl lilernr\- essa\', “Sahit \ a-1 )harma", 
uliiili lie bail contributed to the 







^-Prof r. Le<iU\ wceives the Poet at Prague wilfi 
Prof, and Mrs, P, C. Malialarwbis : 1926 


\'iiliili\i jii'g beft.irc his departure, 
eriiieiaiig the ultra-niotlern tendencies 
in Leiigali tiction; arrivt's in Hali 
on Align g 21; describes the natural 
beauty nf the island in a |M)em, Sagarika 
ipul li'dieil later in Mahua) ; tours 
through the island wilh rowil honours; 
is j>an ieiilarly impressed with Hnlinesc 
tlanee-tlrainas ; from Hali, on Se])tember 
9, he reaehes Scairaba>'a (Java) ; on the 
IJtl) coiiK's to Soetakaria where be 
opens a bi’idge and a street wliieli is 
nanietl after him; visits the great 
temple of Horolaidor; lea\’es for vSiam 
'i'ia Handling and Hatnvia ; is warmly 
received b\ the King and (Jueen, also 
the J'riiK'e of t'hanlalam, a great Fall 
scholar. 

Ketiinis home on October 27; reuiasts 
Ids pla\, XaUiruiLi, and ])roduce.s it, 
under ilie name of Rituranga, in 
Caleiitla on Dec’cniber 8, 1927; Mc- 

niillan Co. jailjlish “iMrelbes" 

and “Lellers 'fo ]<Vieiid”; «tl 

January S, 1928, ix'eives at vSanti- 
iiiketaii members of the Indian 
Si'ienee Congri-ss ; also receives the 
great singer Madame Clara Butt; V. 
Li'sny, I'rofessor of Sanskrit at the 
Oerniaii Kuiversity at Frague (Oecho- 
Sluvakia), comes to Vi.sva-Bliarati 
as N’isiting Fnd'essor in succession to 
ITof. William Wintcriiitz; writes in 
Prainisi and the Modern Review on the 
conflict betwtien tlie staff and students 
of the City Colkge over Sarasw'ati Puja 
lelebralion, deprecating the demand 
<»f the latter to perform the worship 
against the established traditions of 
the College (a Brahmo institution) ; 
attends, as President, a meeting at 
his Calcutta residence, arranged to 
settle the acute differetices between two 
sections of Bengali litterateurs on the 


t * 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORF. 

ultra-nioflern tendencies in literature ; 
his sixty-seventlj birtlidny is relel)rate(l 
in Calcutta (May 7, 192S) — the I’oet 

being wtigljct] again.sl his own b(.x)ks 
wliich wen then given away It.) public 
libraries, the ceremony following the 
traditional Indian custom (fula-dan) of 
kings being similarly weighed against 
g‘>l(l, whit h iisetl It) l>e gi\en away to 
the deserving iK)or. 


To Sri Aurobindo 


o 

S' M:iy 12, l')2K tli.> I’oct 

leaves 

Calcutta for 

ItnglatKl to 

deli- 

ver 

the ITibbert 

Lecture^' at 

Ox- 

ford 

ljut falls ill 

at ATadra,^ 

atid 

<’.'inccls the voyage 

; sjiends a 

resl- 

fill 

week at .Advar ai'cejiting 

Mrs. 

hesant’s invitation 

; I’lrocet'ds 

from 


Madras to Ctdonibtj halting cn route at 
rf)ndi( herr>' to pa\ , on May 20, a visit 
to Sri Anr<if)indo; records his iinjn'cs- 
sit'ii (>{ the Ni.sii in lilt; Modem Kr- 
"'ieii ' visits C e\ Ion atiil cotnes tt) 
bangalore on the wa\' hack to 
the invitation of Urn jetidranath Seal, 
then \’ic('‘Cha!i('ellor of Mysore T’ni- 
vet'sity ; here he Cign hides his nos'cl, 
.Seeker Kahiln (‘The hast roein’.) ; re- 
tuni.s to Sanlinikctan at the end of 
June; in August. IPJs, takes part in 
Calcutta at lln‘ Ceiilenar\- of the 
I.lrahmo Saniaj preaching <\ sermon 
fiom the j)ul|)it of vSadh.aran lirahnio 
Samaj on M he Message of Kammohun 
Ko\ ’; sends a writ ten s])ee('h to he 
read at the Conference of All-India 
Libraries Association, held in Calcutta 
during Christmas; Ig)rd Irwin (now 
J/ord Halifax), the \ ic^Toy <)f India, 
visits Santinikelan on December 17; 
writes and publishes llu' pcHmi> of 
Mahua; the Poet firesides at the Par- 
liament of Religions held in Caleullu 
on January 28, 192<J. 

In Canada 

JN\ I riH.) liy the National Council 
of PMucation of Canada to pnr- 
tioijiate at its Triennial Conferenee, 


Wrote the Tort : — 

•At thf very first si«hl T eoiilg leali/f 
that lie hnd been soekiin; for tlu* soul ;nut 
hod jjniued it, uiul through tliis Iouk^ ijriH'css 
of realksntion liad accuimiluted witliiu him a 
silent power of in.si)iratioii. TIis fare was 
radiant with an inner lij^ht and his serene 
presence made it evident to me that his soul 
was not crippled and crQn;i)c<l to the 
measure of some tyrannical doctrine, whicli 
takes delicht in inflictiiiii wounds upon 
life 

I felt that the utterance of the ancient 
Hindu Rishi spoke from him of that equani- 
mity which gives human soul its frccdtim of 
entrance into the All. I said to him, you 
have the W'ord and we are waitinjf to accept 
it from you. India will speak through your 
voice to the World, ‘Harkt'n to me’. 

Years airo 1 saw Aurobindo in the atmos* 
phere of his earlier heroic youth, and I sauj^ 
to him, ‘Aurobindo, accept the Salutation 
from Rabindranath'. 

To-day, I Saw liitn in a deei)er atmosphere 
of reticent richness of wisdom and > ajjaiu 
fay to him in silence, ‘Aurolrindo aavpt the 
^matipn from Rabindranath*. 


leaver Calcuttn, oil I'eijruary 20, 
1929, acc'ompanjed by .\. K. C'lianda 
au'I .Sudbimlra Dntl ; reacluts Tokyo 
(Mr'inl; 2()i wlui'c be. stu>:- for two 
<];i\s .'I-. the gue-t of the funious 

j.il)anc^f , m wsp;:i)cr Asohi Shioibiiu; 
arrives n\ Winconver on April 6 
ami delivers at llic Conference his 
f-imoiis leeturc on “The Philosophy 
of I,cisurc’‘ : ne.xt flay speaks there on 
“'rhe T'rin(’i])les of literature*”; visits 
the Sikh sliriiie at \'am'(iuver on .\pril 
12, and on .April 14 delivers his fare- 
w(*ll speech in Canada ; invited !)>' the 
I ’ll j versities of Tlan-nrd. Columbia, 
Califr)rnia and Detrfiit he reaches Lo.s 
.Angeles oti .April 18, and, following 
the los^ of his passiiort, experiences 
at the hands of the Rmigration OfRrprs 
the “sj)C('i;d treatmetlt” accfirded to “a 
representative of the Asiatie peo])les, 
an flricntal and a ('olonred man”; as a 
jirotest he cancids his .American tfuir 
and embarks for Jai>aTi on .April 20; 
his birtlidnv is celehrated on hoard llu* 
Japanese boat bv llu* Captain and pas- 
sengers; reru'hcs Yokfihatna on May 
10; lectures I'.t T'»kv(» on “Oriental 
Cult lit '.' and lat)aii’s Mission”, fondly 
b'*i)ing that “Japan . . , wW] revf'al an 
;isj)e('l of ci vilis.'iti* an which is gentTally 
ignoted in Mlhcr parts fif the world , , . 
it should be greatlv rich in the wealth 
of human relationship— (*v(‘n in ])Oli- 
ticC’^; is eiilert. lined hy Mar(]in\ 

• Hcbatimr to J, 'man’s rVniiiiialitan of Kfuca 
llu I’oct s.'iid on llu' oeca'-ifui t 

“\o vtr.ii nation, for llu' s:ik< of ‘-rir- 
prc.vf r\.itioti, ran alb'U' mu b ws'aU '^pots in 
it'' n<’i‘.;libotiihoo<t to riunain nut of its 
eontrol, for ibal is .''Urc to afford viml.av’c 
^rroniul to it‘' rneinifs and neitber is it sa(./ 
for ilu' weakn t*''o!)b' tb.'inscl VC.-', to be left 
alone. .And tlieicfore the problem lx- fore 
the Kore.ins is to enltivato tlic tJU»ral .‘■•treiUTlb 
wliieii will enabh* tliein to estal'lisli a 
nintnal rel.'ii ionsli ip Ijononrabb- for both 
.si<h‘.s, 'I'lif moral danger is no less ijreat for 
the people who ntifori nnatel y have ilie evil 

opportunity of «.\erv isnuf absolnt(- i)ow( r 
njKin a weaket race. Aiu! for the sake of 
keei'in;; up a liiuh standard of naiioiial 
i.'liaiaelei wliich, after all, is the only source 
of permanent stn-nk'th for the ])eoplt‘ it is 
imperatively lu cess.-iry for the niliny nation 
to allow tlic subject rae<‘ to lliul in them- 
selves enouxih streUKith to be able to remind 
Iheir rult'rs that tlu'y have to be just, hoiu'st, 
sympathetie and resptxtful. It is meet for 

the victors to muintuin the piide of their 

riiThteousness l)y allowiiuj rights to those 
who cannot forcibly wrench it away from 
them and those wdio, as human beings 
have their inalienable claim upon human 
sympathy. You cun establish your lasting 
kingdom if you can help your subjects to 
greatness and to self-government by training 
them up into self-confidence and bringing 
out into light all their latent power of self- 
expression. You must know that the day 

comes when the defeated have their chance 
for revenge; that peoples have long me- 
mories and wrongs rankle deep in their 
heart; times e>f trouble are sure to come to 
all nations when the weak can bring fatal 
disaster to the stronger. The warnings of 
providence arc often silent, and politicians 
do not heed them. They have not the 
far-sighted vision; they live in the dusky 
den of the immediate present. And there- 
fore I appeal to you as representatives of 


Okiiinn ; leaves for India on June g. 
cii route is received cordially in lujp, 
C'.liinn by tlrc Trench Government and 
the people; arrives in Madras on July 
3 and Calcutta on July 5, 1929. 

Kt It) « 


T.V StTileinber, 1929, the Poet delivers 
two h'ctures — Sahityer Swamp and 
SnJiitycr Bichar — under the auspices of 
the ‘Rabiiidra-parii'hayn Sabha’ ('I'agnrc 
Society) of the Presidency College; re- 
casts bis old drama Kaja-o-Rani ns 
Til pat I, tvliic'.h is staged at his Calcuttn 
residiuice consecutively on 26th, 28tli, 
29t1i v‘^eptcniber and 1st October— the 
old Poet appearing in the role of the 
yo/o/g King A'ikram ; ITof. Takagaki, 
a famous exponent of tlie art of Ju- 
jitsu, conies to vSantiniketan at Tagore'.s 
invitation, the Poet having felt that 
hengalee boys and girls stood in 
great iieeil of training in this art ol 



T yi>in a photo taken in Berlin in 
BUO a'lien he exhibiicd his piedures 
there 

self-defence ; takes seriously to paint- 
ing to which he devotes much tinw- 
at the iiivilatioii of the Gaekwar 
Jectures at Paroda (January 26, 1930] 
oil “Man the. Artist”; detained un- 
a\ oidably in the way, faiks to attenc^ 
much to the chagrin of the organi- 

>our people, win their love who you can b( 
foolish enough to bully into a siullcn sub 
jt‘etion, make them tru.stw-orthy by trustinf 
them and by respe<'ting them, traiu then 
into self-respect wliich is for your own gootl 
Let the best mi.ssion of statesmanship b( 
carried on in an .atmosphere of sympathy 
and understanding, in greatful heart o: 
a i>eople the best of all back-grounds for th< 
creation of the national genius. And befor< 
I leave, let me hope that I have not hurt th< 
susceptibility of my audience when, in i 
genuine spirit of sympathy, 1 have offered 
them my tnc.ssage, thereby offering the besi 
homage that I can render them.” 
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With the leaders of the Sixth Indian National Congress in Calcutta, 1890 

Seated left to nghl W. C. Bonnerjee, Pherozshah Mehta ( President ) 

Standing hit to right Nalin Behari Sarkar, Monomohan Ghosh 
THE POET, Hem Chandra Mallik, Shelley Bonnerjee, 
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closing scene of 'Dak-Ghar' ( Post-office ) 1917 

Gaganendranath and Abanindranath and his son Rathindra. 
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;^iia disappointment of the dcle- 
- the nineteenth session of llie 
Literary Conference (of which 
^^as rresident-elect), his elder 
Svvarnukumari Devi, takin^^r the 
,j^..;,Jeiitial chair at the last iiioineiil 
yrh. 2, 1930) ; on l'el)rnary 10, at 

urn I, Sir Stanley Jackson, the Gover- 
lor of Hengal, opens a Conference of 
lie workers of Cooperative vSexhetios 
nd announces a capital j^rant for Sri- 
likrtan of Rs. 5, (KM) only and a yearly 
Tatit of R?i. 1»00() for three years only, 
he insufiicieiicy of the >;rant adding 
o the keenness of adverse public 
riticism. 


iltnergciice at a Paintai* 

^"\N' March 2, 1930, Rabindranath pro- 
''"■^ceeds from Calcutta on his Ihcventh 
'oreipfn Tour accompanied by his son, 
1aughter-in-law’ and W. Ariani (Pri- 
'ate vSecretary) ; reachiii^r Marseilles 
>n the 20(1], stays at t'a]) Martin 
tear Monte Carlo as thr guest of M. 
Kahn ; meets here President Masaryk of 
..'/.echo-Slovakia ; opens an exhibition 
)f hivS own i)ictures in Pari^ at the 
hderie Pigalle (arranged l)^• his Argeii- 
line friend !\Ta<.laTne X’ictoria OA'ampni 
:)u May 2, with 125 exhibits; hi- 
^ixty-ninth In’rlhdaN' is ('elebrated in 
I’aris; goes to London on Ma> 

II and tlien to hiriniiighaTii where 
he receives the news of the liai'iieii- 
ings in India f (hatidliiji’s salt salvn- 
i^ralia, the Daiidi Mareli, his arrest: 
and internment, the. armoury raid at 
Chittagong;, Martial Law at Sholai>ur, 
\'ieeregal Ordinanc'es declaring the 
Congress as an illegal body, the Iliiidu- 
Mnsliiii riots at Daccal which impel 
him to declare in an interview with 
the Manc/ic.MtO' (iuardiau CMa.N’ 10) 
against the. repressive nieasuies Ity the 
“})ureaucratic irresponsible govcrnnieiii 
iiictinK out cruel and arbitrary imiiisb- 
nient to eiUircly inoffensive persons . . 
.... ill tlie InKli-si'iindiiiK name of la"’ 
and order- and jilcads for em.ccrled 
iftioii by the best inimls of and 

West as -the present eontplieatam-. 
-annot be dissii.ated by reiwession and 
1 violent display of physical jtower'’; 

1 onies to Oxford on the Hth and on 
the 19th, at Manchester College, deli- 
vers his first llihherl beeture (hitvi 
puhlished by Allen .S: 

■Religion of Man-); d’ 

bondon to discuss Indian affairs will 
Wedgwood Benn, Secretary of State fot 
India ; addresses an annual meeting o 
Quakers, being the first speaker n 
iielonging to that community invited 
to address such a meeting within 252 
years past; is heckled at the conclusion 
of his address for his remarks against 
British rule in India and replies: 
“Realize yourselves in our plate aiit 
recall the time when >oiir own brothers 
in America wanted to secure their ret- 
dom with their blood"; returning to 
Oxford delivers his concluding sfieec 
(liibbert bectures) on tlm 26lli, at 
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.1/ iK\ ford 'li'ith L, I*. 

iiud I'diitoi of 


the Chapel of .MaiiclKsler College, to 
one of the most cruwtled audiences ever 
seen there -the Ih incipal of the Uni- 
versilv College, .Sir Michael Sadler, 
declaring: “We shall never forget in 
Oxford the gift you have given us and 
the inspiration you have brought t<t 
u^”- returning to Birmiughuni, speaks 
there on the 'Ideals of liducation in 
Phist and West’; attends an exhibition 
his paintings on June 2; writes a 
letter to the Spectator (June 7) on the 
political situation in Itldia paying a re- 
markable tribute to Mahatma Gaudlii 
on his “new teclini(|iie of revolution"; 
visits Ulmbirst’s school, Darlington 
Hall, at Totues (Devonshire). 


P roceeds to Germany, reaching 
Berlin on July H, meets the 

memljers of the Reichstag on the 12lh ; 
meets Einstein on the 14th; after the 
opening of an Exhibition of his paint- 
ings, at Gallery Moller, on July 16th, 


lacks, rtuitipdl. Manchester College 
•'t'he liibbert Journal': 1930 

jiiovtH'ils to Drvsilvn ; ik:xI to Munich, 
ulicrc a civic reception is accorded to 
him at the ancient Town Hall; wit- 
nesses the famous “Passion Play” at 
( )bcranimer>;aii, which impresses him 
deeply ; after a rapid tour through 
many cities, “travelling like royalty", 
goes to Denmark; an Uxhibitiou of his 
paintings is opened at Copenhagen on 
August 9; goes to Geneva and spends 
there a few days; hears there of com- 
munal riots at Dac’ca and writes to the 
Speetaior (Aug. SO, 1930), complaining 
bitterly against the silence maintained 
by Ivnglish newspapers over the affair 
and maintaining that "men of vi<;ion& 
character have been brought in at 
Dacca” and “unspeakable atrocities 
have occurred," 


In Soviet Riiium 

X EAVKvS Geneva to visit Russia 
^ accomiiimied by Soumyendra 
Tagore (hi.s grand-nephew) and Araiya 

• * 
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t'haknivcrti (liis IJkTarv StM i t-larv) ; 
I>r. JIarry TitJilavs (lii-, Metla'al aUt-ii' 
<lant), W, Ariain (Ins I’rivalt' 
S( ( 7 i‘t arv ) “ I ar]‘j\ c‘s at nn St. ])- 

IguiIht II, HUf); r(a‘(*ivo(] at lln- W’hiit- 
Kussian Ji/iltic vStalion !)> tla^ 
sviilativi/s of tlu.' Sot'ioty fo’ fultural 
K flat ions with l-orei^^ti Countries 
(\’C)KS) ; lU'M (]a\. at X'l.ks JliiiljinL;, 
a rei'option is held, i'rof. 1', N. I’t-t n.ti, 
i‘resi<)cnt of tlu- SiK-ifis. lakiny, 
tile clh'iir; tjn t.lie f\'enin^^ of tin* sanie 
<]ay a (•oiu'rri is arranj,>e(I in his hofK.m 
jointly h\' the X’oks and tlu* M(,sGn\v 

*ln nL>li, (],<• I'nct 1,;„1 r.vtivta a,i 
vitatKMi foM), il„’ .S)vat ia)\vrinn.tit . hut 
'vas tak.Mi scnoiKly ill with nilliuii/:, m 
^ itaiiut and, ( ho clorc, had to iM>.st],<>fir iha 
‘ iKTasion ))<.■ \sas insiit .! 
ixasonally hy nunaoharsky, who caiiu- to m-,. 

oil behalf of the Soviet 

^'•overinnenf . 


\‘-vMia;inn of writers at their elnh* 
J"- meet, Prof. Koinin (Presi- 
'iojil of the At'adeiiiy of Arts), Prof. 
Pinke\iieh (Director of tlie Second 
.Mu.a'ow Siaio Pnivcrsiiyi Mnie. Pitvi- 
no\. :\In)c (h-need, Mnie N’erii IninT, 

I cdor (dadloo', h;sM-\- and eiher So\-itd 

■•'fn-t- and author,-.; \i:.ii., the I’io- 
^Vanniiine (tl)e organisation 
vocational training to 
Mill; the Peasants’ 
Home on tltc hitl); an pMhibition of 
hm l.aintinir-. oiiened, on September 
D, at the State Moscow IMuseuni of 
New W'otern Art, is welconmd Iiv 
SoviD art (Tili(‘s as “a very ^pval event 
in tile hi.stot-y of art”; visits .Moscow 
1 hratre and witnesses tile jK'r- 
lorniances of -peur iliv Creat”, 'J’ol- 
“Rc;nrreci,oiP\ and ‘•Bitiderha’' 
^ove legend) at the First 
Mate ()])era llon,se_ slndems 


thMirtesy : 

and tells them of his own school ii 
india; NdV-its tlie Industrial Paboureri- 
koniniiiiie, C'entral TUhnograpliicji 
State Mtiseum, the Children's Civeli' 
and Kindergarleti of the AIoscov 
iiynaiiio WAa-ks, the Aliisenni of liatuli 
araft.s, the Aliiseiini of kevoliil.ion am 
■''cwral otJier institutions; delive,r.s hi: 
laiewell sjHaadi at a big receplioi 
organise(.l in the Central House ol 
'i’lade Pnions on September 24, when 
the So\-iet poet Shingalee recites the 
“Hde L(j R.abindraniJth”, specially eoiii- 
posed for the oot'asion, and the aiilliur 
Haliienn recites in Kussian three ol 
1 agore poc-nis timl the actor vSiinono\ 
Stages seh'ei si'eiies from “Posh 
ohiee»' (Dcik-Oiar). 

* 



]<iis>i,i ,,n iin- i'.ii 

(jcriiuuiy, ami from tticra sails; foi 
■VnUTic-a on Octolnr .1, ]()30; wriu- 

lo Uit Spi’claliir iXoMmibcr l!») from 
Aiimrira a latter ikj.loring ( '.amihiji V 
licMtation to l)aniri,,au.' at the Roiiml 
'I'-'hla Conferem-e, whit;Ii, tj,,. 

•’"‘‘t's oimiion, -rni.Kl have la-en useil 
as a platform Hhenfrom to semi his 
'■oiee to all those .all over the worhl 
Ojo truly represent the future hi.story 
‘a man"; on NAiveniber 25, at the 
Jiiltlnore Hotel (X,,u- Vork), atteucks a 
Jfieat public bamjuet orjraiiized ia his 
honour hy four hundred leading citi- 
zens; is received h> President Hoover; 
•iehvers a public addres.s at Carnegie 
Hall (New York) on December 1, and 
on Dec. /, speaks on "'n,e Fir.st and 
hast Prophet of Persia- at a meeting 
under the aus])u t s of the llahais ; 
accepts the offer of Kuth St. Denis, 
the celebrsited dancer, of raising funds 
throngli a few dance-recitals by her 
of hi.s poems but gives away tlie 
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tlius received id be siieiu in 
eivint: n’lii'f to the uneni])l()ynitMU at 
"xl'W Vork; exhibitions of his liniiuiiiLS 
,>|Hiu:d at Boston and \e\v York 
,„(1 raaeived l.)v mati>' art-efiticv wiili 
riilliio-tasin ; meets W'ill Dnranl, wla.-.f 

I , ,,,,]; "The Case for India” had luyni 
j.pMliihiled entry into Bengjd ; rp-innis in 
],;iiyliitid on Dcce.inber 22; deelines In 
^■p,..j)l the itivilntion to act as a nudi.a- 
[,,r in the Round Taltle CnnfereiK'a 
wran^dt' over the communal <]uestif)n , 
,, entertained ])y the Tvhtor of the 
Sl^i'ciator at a Innelicon at TTyde I'ark 

II. itcl (January 8, 1931), whert' he iiuais 
Aial have a lonjr talk with Bernard 
Sliaw ; comes back home in I'ehniai'N , 
1931. 



.1 CHRONICLK OF EIGHTY YEARS 





I > BTCRNIXC lo Jiulia w iau-s a ju \\ 
daiu'c-drama, ycibhi, whieli i^- 
•'la^^red first at Saiuinikelan and then 
ill Calcutta (hhiijiirt' Tlu'atre, 'Mandi BB, 
the I’oel recilin.i.: ]>oems which aia 
iiiterinaUed and \isualised lhniiie:h 
liant'e and music; his st>ventieth birth- 
day is celebrated at Sant inikeian .ind 
dsn at many phices all o\cr India ; 
his letters from Russia — Kh/oo'ar ( hilUi 


hi Sew iu 

hiM), the met 

llelcH Kclh'), Ihe 
lainou^ A nwrietiii 
lUhui dcaf-Hiuic, who 
has not only loiirnl 
to read, 'll') it e ant 
talk, but also to 

"hear" by loiieli. 

Here she "listens" 

to the roet by plac- 
ing he^r fingers light- . 

ly on his lips as they 
move 


— are cnllcctt-d and jaihli-dicd nil his 
sesnilicili lti!ahda>, irwalinu ihr "|)in- 
fniiial spiritual and jHtriic iiisiLdit and 
tla- dec[) snri.d cnn-ci< 'U-ainss with 
which he had clnsvdv' tnllnwed tlu* 
ninst inijinriaiil jbiirc nf human 
liislnr\ . " 



Courtesy ; ”Dipali*» 


11 ’//// lU'nnud Shaio in l..()nd(ni: JUMi 

“Rabindra-Jayanti*’ Inaugfurated 

O N the lOlh ?ir.ay, 1931, ;ii the C/il- 
cutia rnivetsily Institute Hall, a 
lar.m K-atheriii^r representative of .all 
'ceimiis nf the coinimmitv wiili ^lah/i- 
tiiali<ipadli\a\a Il.ara Prasad Saslri (pre- 
sidmit, IhDigiya Saiiilya ]\nisliiid) in 
tile eh.air, ennveys tn tlu' Poid it.s 
watDhsi lidieitatiniis on liis cninplet- 
mu' the .seveniiilh year nf his life 
and dbcidb's In celclaaile the (K'casion 
m a liiiinu manner in Cali'utla,— thus 
inaup;iil Iilinu R ou NJ>KA-jAVANli. A 
I'ain're Sbpluauenary Celelnaalinns Coin- 
'cittve is appointed with tlu* Poeths 
lib-lnipv^ friend tile ureal scientist 
jauadis C. Bose as President, Jatindra 
Xatli li.asu as (leneral vSeeretary and 
Slivaiiia Prasad Mnfdserjee and Amal 
Hnnie as Joint vSecretaries, On 
tlu‘ IStli July, BKB this Committee 
adoi)ls a Sdienie of Celehr.ation, pre- 
parei! I)v Anuil Home, deciding to cele- 
brate the event hy a festival extending 
over an entire week during Christmas 
(1931) devoted to the observance of a 
comprehensive iiroui'amnie bringing out 
and empliasising the Poet's life-work ; 
sends a ix>em of greetings to the youtlis 
of the Buxa Concentration Camp, de- 
tained under Viceregal Ordinance, in 
reply to their birthday felicitations; 
the poem is returned by the Censor to 
Amal Home, who had forwarded it on 
behalf of the Poet. 
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v- V'5Tyu4' .nv^ htz^ 1/ 
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A>^'5a^V>^*r ^>U’ .V)'.V>'L2^ Jr,>W^ 

^r^c5' jVY?T<^7?r 

M^T-L c'^, 

<YVeW/( 


Tlic l^oein jIxjuc add id ^.<i\1 /<> Hit 

Hcniiali youths “dciaiitcd'’ under the 
yieereyaJ (hdiiiaiiee of 1931 at Biixa 
/‘"i. in reply to their address of 
fell. iti](u>ns on the Poet 's seventieth 
birthiio\, aas stopped by the Censor. 
It came inn ): /,) //;<- Ediior of this 
journal, who had forwarded it on 
behalf of Rabinduinaih. Later it 
appeared in the “Pi aba si'' 


The Hijli Protest 

rj|"^n)'. iVu't \i.-Gls Hlinp.il 'll tin.- iiis'iia- 
tu.ii uf ilu- \a\s;,l, ^ it-rrihlf ilootis, 
l-iiiDiif and in -^tiluncr (lc\a>ialc Norili 
1 •t.iii.yal Im uln’cli iv atlt]u(] .naitc ('oin- 
niiin.il tn.iihlc Ix/twrui) iriiKlii. aiid 
Miivlini:,, oil wliicli lu- wriu-s in tin.; 
I'labasi, uariiinv; h\. cnuntryinon 
.fLtiiin>t .siicli fatal lralri»,’idv Iielpiiitt 
ilu' tliirtl iiarly” in kcu]»iiii.!; India 
uiidur i)eri>t*fual political domination; 
OH the 24th, 2>>th, 27th and 28th Sep- 
temher is protluced in Calcutta a novel 
musical feulival, Sisiitirtha (The Child) 
ni an! of the flood-stricken in North 
P.en^rai ; on Septenil>cr 30 the Sanskrit 
College in Culcnua confers on the Poet 
the title of Kabi-sarbabhouma ; ou the 
13th October, when he is conteni- 
plating a tn’i) to Darjeeling to re- 
t'<mp his health, cK’curs the tragedy at 
the Hijli Detention Camp, where the 
guards shoc.)t two young Bengali pri- 
soners dead and wound a large 
number; the Poet again comes to the 
fore and becomes the spearhead of out- 
raged public protest at a meeting, 
\Nhieh convened to be held at the Town 
Hall is transferred, owdng to unpre- 
cedented crowd, to the foot of the 
Ocliterlone.y Monument in the Calcutta 
Maidau; he condemns “the concerted 
*cidal attack, under cover of dark- 
on defenceless prisoners under- 
: the most barbaric system of in- 




o.irccialioii and a nerve-racking 
of nn indefinitely suspended fate" 
trounces in n letter to the daily 
mi Anglo-Indian paper “giving re]u'att( 
<'\prcssioiis of the Christian sentinit;ni 
ni syinpath\‘ for the W’arders wdio 
murdered the prisoners in theii 
t'hui'gc”*= ; sjiends the autumn at 
,ic(‘ling; lends his support in ai 


‘l lns letter m-Ihmi sent for publication k 
the Slith sinan, fui wanlcd by the Kditor r, 
the MuiUiUnil (iaso'ttc on behalf of the I-chi 
M’.' is ifturned to him with the followinji ictt*. 
I'loin Sir Alfred Watson : 


7 ‘iik statesman i,u: 
6, Chowring her 
Calcutta, 3 rd Norr.. 19, ti 


Hear Air, Home, 

I must deliiiitely refiinc to I,)ubli^ll 
ttom Dr. Rabindranath Tflgorc or any 
1 kk 1,\- else a letttT which accuses rm-n 
'>f murd(T who has'c never been tried 
"II Unit count. I rt'turii the letter tr 
"U, 

Ii plcasam to be back: in imlia 
atid pleasant to know that in theN‘ 
limes I iiav(‘ many friends like your- 
'ilf anuinj.! Indiaim. 

I am, sincerely your-, 
Alfred II. Wnt.son 


(7/0- Pod's I..rtter\ 


1" 'I'lie I’.ditfjr, "The .Siatesinun” 


Si I , 

li.-ive r(.'e<Mil l.y .^<'cii in an An',--,l-i- 
lii'liaii imi'er r<‘peated cxnrc.ssionH of ilir 
^• linsiian im niimeni of sympathy for tlu 
aol. r;.. vs’lin had uii<lei their charge thr 
^^'Jli whom they nnirdoiet!, 

1 -I' I" I prir-atoj-s (,| tliia crime were pitied 
.-.i'uiii(l "f iieT\'(.ui.s Strain under wliie'i, 
^ 1'^ the wiiter, tliey "ccftaiiil.\ 

' *''■ ‘'.vjireied to retain judicial 

'I he.se hiuh-strung inclividuaN 
‘'’'.'"v freevloiu and .self-i espect ati.l 
lio- in eonipjnahle barracks—havt* been 
‘’"olhed Nviih parasrrapli.s of tender con- 

''ideration f,,i- ihi.ir eonee^ted homicitlal 
-'•HK k. under eovet t;f durkne.ss. on defenee- 
prisoners undergoing the most bar- 

harii .s.\.steiu of iiieai'ctTation and a ner\'t 
raekiDg strain of an imhUinitely .su.spemled 
late, 


temptation, pain and anger rcac 
hursiiiig jMjint when consideratit 
.ixial u spunsil.iliiy and noUHcquen* 
Ifnkli-.ssly fnrnotien . , _ 
thnutrl, coniiticd uiidyr intansn r 
••-■'■-'•ioo a.nf a suw of psynho 
niiilil-muK', an/ m.i condoned Dy la 
lor I hut r<'.isun fear and selfa 
•■xercisc clu/ck auainst criminal r 
''iius. Iliii if the luin- Qf huranu 
■>«» l,<. carcfnlly reserved for 

■■■>‘r<lcr, a„,i if „ 

justice cun ever l>e successfully ndv 
- under il,,/ „lea of delicale nerves 
for those lelio already harbour in 
‘",""1 ^■-■I'«'lalion of impunity 
" Hi, as depnied guardians of lav 
-rUcr, have broken almost with sw 
ink esullation, tl.en it win amount 
1 osi t\i insnli t<i the solemn princi 
Jnst.ce muversally declared in all cit 
Iccal codes and teill ereate an effect 
'tie public miad Which no amon 
seditious pronanaiKla can ever do. 

On the other hand 1 never ; 
momeni expect tliat our political fa 
who have been judjfed suilty liy 
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/)i Octobcf, IfUI. n Ill’ll till’ 
at a finical uicctlHi: held in 

lUiii ion o 

hisi left 


o-iitnd> Ht the ll’dli nctCHtU’H Sliol 

'iiic Cidcuitj Moidan ol Ihc loot of the. 

I ///( oittram'd puldic. Ilntc Ih' is seen 


two ytoinii lU'iiiiali pii.soneys dead, the I^oct^- 
Ochterloney Mioniturnt- ,c:a'ee expression to the 
his address irith ./, M. Scn-(.hipta to 

iMinT'* Ka.Nv'IIVN .M I U<L II EK JER 


cssv^y on ‘'Tlic WciiNtrs »)l Jk'iigal 
lo tht'. nuiNtoiicin stT oil foot 
r. C. Ray that Hoiigal should not de- 
pend on ItonilaA mills to chiihe hci- 
.•^elf; etdehrates at Saiitiiiikcian the 
.sOth hirtli-annivcrsarv "t .V.andal.d 
hose, the firtist. 


“Rabindra- Jay anti’* Celebrated 

C OMUS to Calcutta 011 the 23rd 
Deceinl)er, 1931, to attend tlie 

RAniNDRA-jAVANTi ceU:hrati"ns laid in 
the Christmas week in jiursiiance of the 
resolution adoi)tcd at the inaugural 


nu'ciing of tlie ISth May, 1931. - 1 he 
lavnnti Week starts in the morning 
nf the 23th December with the 
(,jH iiiiig of a remarkable arts and crafts 
rshibition and a mc/a (fair) at the Town 
Hall and the adjoining grounds by 
I Ik- Maharaja Bahadur of Tiiipei ah,— 
iliL Poet being himstdf pres( ni and go- 
ing n.und the n^uns and galleries e\hi- 
letmg (/) a hundred ot his own draw- 
ings and iiaintiiigs, (//) manu-eriiiis and 
(liflereiit editions of his works -iMiglish 
alul Bengali, (Hi) translations of his 
works in different laiign.ages of the 
worUl, li'e) works on himself, (v) por- 
traits, etc., of the I‘oet at different 
periods of his life, (id) gifts and pre- 


>ents to the i'oet from different coun- 
tries of the world, (vii) arts and erafts 
prodiK'ts of the V’isva-Bhnrati, (viii) old 
and new lUngali art products and 
artistic home industries and (ix) pic- 
tures of the lU ngal School of Painting 
and Indian ])aituings, old and new.—' 
.As a back-ground to the exhibition 
(organised by Kedarnath Chatter jee 
assisted by Surendranatli Kar) is also 
held a inela (fair) with stalls of 
varii.>us indigenous products, and 
entertointneiits, t'.g., Kathakata, jaira, 
kirtan, Iniul gan, folk songs and 
folk dances, s|K)rtB and athletics.— The 
.same afternoon sits a literary confer- 
etice under the presidentship of Sarat 


jroncrly eoiistitiitfM court ol justu shnuM 

fo iinpuiiislUNl tliougli ll'eit ihims u 
, ave IH-PM eomnlelely upset by baronviu^ 
iitfhts (itui eowurdb erimes tliiit 
•etribut ioti . T'lie.v uiust l>u> hi u 
jost of whHt tliey may feel ' 

:>l>li«ali.>u to their outraged kiruUcu 
or their own lusulltal humamt>. ' 
>tu<l<‘iits no <loul)i Ifurnt by lu-ari 
Kurupean scliool-niasiers tlien ^ 

from the western )ii>ioiy of the .strung c 
for fr<‘edoiii eopiou^^b' •'-oewu v\itli 
records of criminal violeiiee openly clone 
or HCCTClly ploltcnl by both .sules, such 
as was recently eMubilol in Irelanu. 
But, all the same, crimes arc crimes am 
their lofful conscunetices should ever 


|,rova‘ to be inevitable, in .spite of the 
well known lii.storieal truism amply proved 
by the Czarist an»l other anUx-ratie 
regimes that those who have military and 
prdilieal power in their hands or arc 
favoured and protected t)V such power, 
have oft<-n deliHiiUy gom- thrmigh the 
extreme length of iniduiiies in ii whole- 
sale manner and surreptitioas ways, 
avoiding ju^^tiee ami forcibly repn^HSing 
popular judgment. Hut fortunately for 
humanity such policy has never been 
ultimately Ruccew>ful. 

] earnestly appeal to the Government 
and our ijeople at the same time that 
there .should immediately be a truce to 
the ring-dance of vengeance and violence 


perpetually rushing round a vlelou.s circle. 
(;iving v« iu to one’.s anger and annoyance 
may be natural to common humanity but 
it is never statesmanlike for our rulers 
iKjr wise for the ruled. Mutual in- 
dulgence in stub angry pa.ssionfi are 
nothing but destructive, hopele.ssly wa.ste- 
fill, endle^-slv ndfling to our miseries and 
futility and leading to an utter lass of 
our eunndeme in the moral manliness of 
our rulers, which is the true prestige of 
strength in its magnanimity. 

Darjeeling, 

Nov. 2, 1931 Yours etc., 

Rabindranath Tagore 

* » 
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Chandra Chatterjc-c, where papers, 
written hv well-known Bengali littera- 
teurs dealing with different aspects of 
Rahitjdran-itlj'.s contrihutitm to the Ben- 
gali httraliire an<] some jioeins dedi- 
('ated the poet are rend. In the 
f'vening is held a Music I'eslival where 
lliirty-fivar Tagore .stuigs dtegitining 
fruni the earlic*-! period of liis entnposi- 
tioni are sung l/\ well-kn-aMi singers 
and a uell-trained choir under tht- 
leadershjj) of Indira Dto i and Dinmdra 
Nath Tagorr- The neM fla\ , the 26th 
Decemher, Sir S, Radhakri^linati n};»ens 
and preside^ over a conference at which 
distinguished litterateurs, artists, scho- 
l.'ir> ami edut'ationists, Indirin and 
Huropean, from all parts of India, in- 
cluding sj>eeial delegalev de|nited by 
iht' different universities, read {laiiers 
dealing with Kiihindraiiath 's contrihn- 
tion.M to pruotically all departments of 
human (’ulture. — In the evening i> con- 
tinued the Music I'esti\al uiih thirty- 
live inori.‘ sf.tJigs from Tagore. 

Felicitation* 

y"\N the 27th Dec'einber, IIMI. bctdia' 
an assemhlage of sc\('ral thousands 
of jjeople representing all sections of 
the ccmiinunity gathered in front of 
the Town Hall (where on the stn^et, 
facing the steps of the historic huild- 
ing, a dnis has lieen ereiMed). llic Pnet 
is present «*(j with addresses of felici- 
tations on behalf of tin- (‘orpornlion 


of Calcutta (read by the Mayor Dr. H. 
C. Roy), the Hangiya Sahitya Parishad 
(read by its President Sir P, C. Ray), 
the Hindi Snhitya Sammelan (road by 
.•\inbika Prasad Baji>ei), tlie J^t'ahasi 
Jianga ^Sahitya Samniclau (read by 
I'rativa Devi of Allnluibad) and Inst, 
dll hilialf of his countrymen, ]>v the 
ru-layaiili-Pnri'^lutd (The r.'igoi'.' 
'-(‘pt uagenarv Celebration Coniiiiitlee) , 
whicli was read by the greatest Jiengali 
))(»etesH Kiiniini Rav, the ad<lress itself 
being written by Sarnt Chandra 
Chatti'rjee, the famous Bengali novelist, 
The Poet replies to all the addiessC" 
scjiaraiely, rc'ceiviiig a nanarkable 
(oalion at tlie end. — lie is als() jin scnl- 
ed with / lu' GoId( n lUnd; <*/ / agiTc — 
Ix-aring the homage of iKuts and 
authors, artists and seienlisl.^, jidliii- 
eians and slalt'sHieii of lhirt\ cdunirics 
hy Mr. Raniananda Chatter, jee (who 
had edited the Book) on hehalf ot the 
Puhlicalion Coininiticc. — On the 2Slh, 
21kh and 30th i'- staged ScUir J''uja at 
the lorasankd house of the I'oel, he 
hini'-elf a|)i)earin,g in the role of the 
Buddhist monk,— The hangiya Saliityn 
l\insiiad lidlds a reception on ilic 29ih 
Decenilu'f, when a marhle iias-relitf 
jKirtrail of the Poet, presented h\ 
Anial Home, is unveiled b\’ Sir P, C. 
Ray, President of the Parishad. -'I'lie 
•students of Calcutta also cehl)rate the 
occasion hy presenting the Poet with 
an address, on the 31st December, 
at the Senate TIall of the I’nivtT.sjty of 
Calcutta ; to this he replies by rea(ling 


a paper in Bengali, dwelling c . ^ jjj 
growth of his poetic life, which li-. 
originally prepared for reading ;i 
public reception on the 27th Die aih,. 
hnt abandoned the idea liecanse >f 
lengtl) and the cosmopolitan chai/utt. 
uf tlie gathering. — The Rahindk^ 
I.-WANTi cedebration, whicb was in k 
lie Id for a week from the 25th to t), 
31st D(.‘ccniher, 1931 is extended till ih 
5th January, 1932, when at tlie nev. ^ o 
tlie arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, vSuliha 
Chandra Bose and other leaders .m. 
the arrest of Jnaiianjan Neogi, ih, 
Seeretaiw' of the Jayanii-MeJa , tin 
Celeliration Committee, in view of tli, 
political situation, come.s to a deiTaot 
to close the function. 


rilHH Poet is greatly agitated o\l] 
Gandhi ji’s arrest and cables tc 
tlie British Prime Minister protest 
ing against “the sensational policy 
of iiidi.scriminate repression beint 
followed by the Indian Government 

('an sing permanent alieiiii' 

tion of our people from yours”; issue- 
a statement on the ‘Hndependenoi 
day” (January 26, 1932), Nvhich, how- 
ever, is prevented from being fnll\ 
pul.ilislied by the Bengal Censor; 
writes many poems at his river-side re- 
sidence of Khardah, among them l.te- 
ing a notable one. on Gandhiji entitled 
rh-a.fna (The Question) published first 
in the Prabasi and later in 
his Pariahesh ; attends the opening of 



—On the 27th December, 1931, before an assemblage of several thousa}ids of f^eopU: representing all sections of the 
community gathered in front of the Town Hall, where, on the street, faci}ig the steps of the historic building 
against the North gates of the Bengal Legislative Council House, a Uiais' had ‘been erected , ' the Poet was presented 
with addresses of felicitations by the Corporation of Calcutta, the Ih^igiya Sahitya Parishad, the Hindi Sahitya 
Sammelan, the Prabasi Pajiga Sahitya Sammilan and the R.^uixDk.v-jAVANTr pAkisij.Ai;» {the Tagore Septmgenary 
Celebration Committee)— Pandit Vidhuseklmr Shastri is seen reciting the ‘ mangalacharanatn' while the girls of the 

Santiniketan hold the 'arghyapatranC 


I’HOTO : Kancuan Mukuerjke 





1931 


From a photo taken at Santiniketan 
on the eve of the RabindraJayonfi 


Engrave'd & I'rniK-d hy 
Bharat Phoiulype Studio 


By 

5. Gho5h 
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A ilIRO\riCIJi OF EIGHTY YEARS 



— ihiy'niLi the I\>ct's to Pcrsui in the snnitncr of IfU2, his seventy- 

st’eonh birthday tiMs' ci'lebroted at Teheran wlu'n "if ivas rosC!> roses 
alt the way*' 


I viibition of his paintings arranged 
Dey at the Government An 

1, Calcutta, in February; takes 

j ^ Dutch aeroplane and 

to fly to Persia in res|)onse to 
invitation of the Shah; meets at 

Sain.niketan a delegation of the 

[•j>( K it ty of Friends* from Kngland, 

» ♦ ♦ 


The Roiet of Iran 

O N April 11, 1932, aecompanied by 
his daughter-in-law ‘‘takes off" at 
ihc Dum Dutti aerodrome on a K. h. M. 
plane, preceded by his two other com- 
panions — Kedarnath Chatterjee and 
Ainiya Chakraverti ; on crossing the 
Persian border receives in the plane 
a wireless message from the Oovcrii- 
iiient of Persia welcoming him ; is 
received at Rushirc on April 13 by the 
Governor and entertained at a public 
baruinct ; is royally received at vShiraz 
I April 16) where he spends a few days; 
pays his respects at the tomb of TIafiz; 
comes to Ispahan on the 22nd, via the 
ancient city of Persepolis ; after a Civic 
Reception at Ispahan, goes to 'I'eheran 
where he spends two weeks amidst a 
glorious round of civic, diplomatic and 
private receptions ; on May 2 is 
received by Ilis Majesty Re/.a Sliali 
Peldavi to whom the Poet ])reseTns 
:i poem written in his honour; at the 
Shah’s orders his sevetity-sec'ond 
birthday is celebrated with great eclat; 
receives invitation from Iraq and on 
bis way back to India meets King 



■The Poet flies back from Persia with 
his daughter-in-law Pratima Devi 
I’hoto taken at 

Dutn Dam Aerodroifov 


Faisal at Baghdad, where he acc(.)rtl- 
ed a Civic Reception; returns t" t'ab 
cutta, b\ air, on June 3, 1932. 


Academic Honours 

\ CCj’;i’'l'S the inviialKiti ul ah. iuia 
1 ■ni\A-rGt\ In take the Ratii- 
lami Faliiri chair of P.engali hitt- 
ramre and also delis'er the Rainalu hcc- 
turesi is j>tesente<l with an Address 
from tlie Cni\crsity at a speci.'d Acade- 
mic Reception on August 6, 1932; re- 
ccives tlie news (Aug. 8) of the death 
in Crcrniany nf his only .grandson, 
Nilindranatli Ganguly; invited by C. 
V. Cliiiitaniani of the leader tAllalia- 
bad) Xo give his ui>inioii on the CtJiii- 
niutial .\\s'ard, ads'i^cN hi,- (’(.lUiilrs men 
'•u, take advainage of the new feeling 
of reseiiliiienl that is sweeping inlellec- 
iiial circles in <n\Y country to-day 
against irraticmal communal aiui class 
differences, come to agi'eeiiicnt between 
ourselvc.s and thus remove the greatesl 
obstac'le^ in the path of our iialicmal 
self-cxpression" ; writes at Santiniketan 
the prose-poems of Punascha r Post- 
script'), the poems id Parishesh (*The 
Pnd’} and Kaler Jatra (’The March of 
Time'), wiiich he dedicates to Sarat 
Chandra Chatterjee on his ^Ixh Ijirth- 
day anniversary. 


Gandhiji'i “Fait unto Death** 

^^RiCATGV perturbed at tbe news of 
Oandhiji’s resorting to his “fast 
unto death" (September 20, 1932) m 
lirolcst against the sinister motive.s be- 
hind tlie Communal Award* cancels 
arrangements for attending’ as Presi- 
dent the forthcoming birthday celebra- 
tion^ of Sarat Chandra Chatterjee, and, 
a tier issuing a fervent pulilic appeal for 
removal (..d caste prejudices and differ- 
lial treatment between Hindus socially, 
rushes to I'oona (SejU. 24) where Gan- 
dliiji lias lieen lying at Yervaila Jail; 
sends an appealing cable to Premier 
Ramsay Macdonald ; on Sept. 26 the 
news is received of the “I’act", 
arrived at as a result of Gandhiji's 
fast, being accepted by the Premier; 


♦ I'lif 1'fx‘t .sem (lie followiiiM- to Gaiuihiji 

on tiviU'iim of Ins la-1 ; 

“It is w(H-ih surrilu’intf previous life for 
the sake of liidia's miiiy and lier social 

nilei^rity. 'I'houRh \ve vaujiot antic'i pate what 
<-ITeet It may have upou our rulers who may 
Jiut uiidersiuiid it.s immense importance for 
our peoide, we feel ccruiin iliut ihe supreme 
appeal of such self-o/ferinff to the conscience 
of our own countrymen will not be in vain. 
I fervently hope that we will not callously 
allow such national tragedy to reach its 
extreme length. Our sorrowing- hearts will 
follow your sublime penance with reverence 
mul love." 
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(Van^lhiji l^ruak- his fast, tl)e I’net sing- 
ing by his betl-sidc one of his favourite 
-ongs ; writes to the ZaJiiorin a force- 
ful letter on the question of I lie temple 
entrx of Harijnns in Cochin ; receives 
r.'indii Madan Mohati Mala viva at San- 
nnikei.in on Iiecemher 2. 1D32, 

♦ ♦ * 


Raimnohun Centenary 

l^RhSIDKS in Calcutta (Drceinlicr 
11) at the Seventieth Birthday 
Celebration of Sir I‘. C. Ray and de- 
di< ales In him the hrorluire, 
"Mahatmaji and I)epres‘>t“d 1 1 urn an - 
il>”; visits the Gosaha \*illage 
W'elfare Centre established b\ 
Sir Daniel Hamilton in the vSiindnr- 
l>an8; receives Professor Poured)aud 
w!io has heen sent to Santiniketan 
b\' the Shah of T’ersia ; delivers at 
Calcutta Cniversitx the sia'om] Kamala 
be< ture (J.'imiar> , Ih.Ch ; on jaumarv 18 
l)resi(le‘; o\im the inaugural mi‘vling 
“I the Rammohun t'('nt«mar\ at the 
Senate Hall, Calcutta ; <hi the 2cth 
leads at Cidcutta rniverMM a iiaper 
n!i "I'lision of Knowledge”; at Ihk'I;. 
)' »w, on tile oeeasion of a Confetenee 
nrganised hy the School of Music- (h’ef). 

his daughter-in-law juaKliu'es, 
vN'ilh a fiateli of studeiil-. from Santi- 
mketan, a J )a!ire-iii aiiia, .Si} pituh'lio)! , 
with great Mu'ces> ; the performance is 
repealed in Caleutla, at the Kmpire 
riKs'iire (Mari'li. 


ISSnCS a statement to the 1‘res.-' 
supporting j. Patel’s efforts to 
('heck the "campaign of lies” against 
India, then being sediilou.sh eaiTied 
on in N\’est<‘r:i countries (Ayiril, 
1933); goes to Darjeeling ; sends a tele- 
gram to Gandliiji deyirecatiiig liis inteii- 
ii<jn to enter into a sei'und yariod of 
fasting, hut llie telegram is not receiv- 
ed by thiinlhiji ; is the tirst to sign 
a leaders’ memorial to the- Govern- 
ment to release ynilitical yrrisoners; 
also telegrams to yirisonc-rs on hunger- 
strike at Andanians to desist ; rec<-)rds 
his own and the country’s deeyx-st dis- 
tress at the news of tlic sudden death 
of J. M. Seii-Crupta (July 24, 1933) wliilc 
under iletcntion ; sends a message on 
the occasion of W'ilircrforce Centenar\‘ 
celebrations at Hull; receives Udav 
Sankar at Santiniketan ; on Seyrteinhcr 
12, stages at the Madaii I'lieatrc in 
Calc'utta Tashi'r Pe.sli C'J'lie kingdom 
of Cards”), also giving recitals from 
CJidfiiialika (‘The rntouchahle’s 

Daughter’) ; sy^eakvS on Rhytlini 

(Chhanda) at Calcutta Uiiiver.sjty 
(vSept. 16) ; publishes the poems 
of VichUrita (illustrated) and dedicates 
the book to Nandalal Bose on liis birth- 
day. 


• * ♦ 


Viftit to Bombay 

■17ISITS Bombay (Nov. 1933) with 
^ Santiniketan artiHes for the 
“Tagore Drama Week” (orgatiized 
there liy the Calcutta Impresario, Ilarcn 
Ghosh)*; Mrs. Sarojini Naidii yiersonally 
looks after arrangements for his stay 
and his programme in Bomliny ; 
performances of liis Saputocha}} and 
TasJicr Dcsii are given hy the yiuyiils of 
Santiniketan, the Poet liituself ayiyiear- 
ing on the stage; exdiihit ions laf his 
own y)ainiings aiul those of other 
artists attache<l to the "Kalahluihan” 
of the Visvii'Hhnrat i are oyieiied in 
lk>m))a> ami widely apyu'eciated ; tlic 
\’ice-C'hancellor of Bombay Cniveisitv 
entertains the Poet at a dinner; deli- 
vers a lecture on ‘Tlu- tdiallenge of 
Judgment’ and another «)n ‘'iMu- Prii-e 
<if PrcedonC (Dec. I) ; goes to Waltair 
and delivers at Andhra Uiiivt-rsity Sir 
K'rishnaswami Aiyer lectures (Dec-. 8, 
9, 10), yiuhlished later as "Man”; y)ic.t- 
(-eeds to TT>deral)ad (Dec. 12) wluTt; 
H. Ph H. the Nizam, who had .vome 
years ago made a gift of a lakh of 
rupees to the \’ivva-Bliarati for a Chair 
of Islamic Culture, wariiil\- receives him 
ami gives another twenty-five thousand 
ruy)ees; the Osiiiania rni\crsit\‘ ent(‘r- 
tains him at a garden yearly and the 
Prinu- Minister at a State Bancinet ; 
returns to C'alcuUa, and on Dec-. 29 
deli\-ers his famous address IHtciral- 
fuilliih /\’amim>/noi at the Stmalc 
Hall on the occasion of Raininohuii Cen- 
tenary celelirations ; speaks also at the 
All-Indin Women’s Conference at 'fown 
Hall; D. R. jardiiie, h’.nglamlV Captain 
in the Test Mail'll between Pnglnnd 
and India, calls at the Jorasaiike) house 
to y)a>' his resyiects to the Poet ; the 
drama fuin.sijr/ and the novel /)a/-hon 
(''hwo Sisters’) are wriileii and ynil.)- 
li.shed yUiring 1933. 


I J J{Cl{I\T‘hS Mrs. Naidu at Santi- 
niketau on Jamiar> 3, 19.34 ; ])ro- 
tesis against the message oi the 
Mahatma on the Bihar ICirtlKiuake 
(attrihnting the ealainit\ to "divine 
vengeance on the ('nnnir> for 
its sin of iintoiu'hahilit \ ”) ; tele- 
graphs to Charles Andrews in h'ng- 
land aliout tlie earthquake and appeals 
to all nations for help; expres^t,-,, him- 
self strongly against the anii-Gamlhi 
agitation then on foot in Bengal ; y^re- 
sides in Calcutta at the juhilee cele- 
) nation of the Himhisihaii Cet-oyHraiive 
Insurance Co. Kid.. which, liis 

nephew, vSurendraiialli Tagere, was 
one of the founders; on Ayiril 7 syieaks 
at the International Relations Club 
(founded under the Carnegie h'ndow- 
inent for International Peace). 

• 4 « 


TJROCERDS to Ceylon on Mcay 6, 
1934, with Santiniketan artistes; 
reache.s Colombo on the 9th ; i.s enter- 


tained on the. following day ^ 
Rotary Club from where his i ijy. 
X'isva-Bharati is hrondcn.st; on tli- i 
the Indian Mercantile Cliamixr 
Ceylon yiresents him with an ah ii,, 
on the hSth the Corporation 
Colombo holds a civic reception m 
lioiuatr ; Sapniochan is staged iof f 
nights nl C'olombo and then ot] 
y>lays ; exhibition of paintings of 
own ami "Kalahhaban” artist:, ;i 
held; mi the 17th gives a recital of i 
yjoeins ; on Alay 19, visits Pandi 
and christens an institution start 
there mi the lines of vSrinikrt 
as Sri-PalU; comes to Kandy a 
coniyili-U's there his novel Char Adii\\i 
(I-cmr Chapters) on June 5; goes 
North Ceylon and then returns ; 
.Madras to Santiniketan on June 28; ( 
August 31 receives Khan AImI 
Gaffar Kh.'in, who, on release fro 
jail, comes to meet his son stud 
iiig then at Santiniketan ; puhlisln 
with Prof. Gilbert Mill ray two essn; 
on iiitiTnationnl problems with syieci, 
reference to the I{ast and the Wesi 
opens in Calcutta the Basanti Cotlo 
Mills, a Bengali (-oncern ; in Octnlx 
.again visits Aladras at the invitatimi i 
tlie Chief .Minister of ATadras, Raja i 
]tol)hili mi behalf of the cili/eii'- 
on (iclohcr 22 the Corporation c 
Madras yu'cscnts an aildress at, a 
recejilion ; on the 24tU OcIoIh; 
sptaiks on "Myself and the Beng;i 
Renaissance”; from 27 to 30 tnk 
yMace dram.'itic yierformnm'es staged h; 
Santiniketan artistes and an cxhiliiiioi 
held of Santiniketan arts and crafts 
the Governor of Aladras Sir Georg> 
Stanley receiscs the Poet at a gardei 
party at (Tovernment House.; visit; 
Waltair on November 2 as the gue-a 
of tlie Alaharani of Vizianagram aiu 
addresses the students of Andhr 
I'liiversity on tlie 5th; retiirms to Cab 
('Utta (Nov. 6) ; visits Benares to oyien n 
MonK'Ssori School for the Hindu Uir- 
\-ersity (Dec. 2) ; opens in Calculi.! 
('rown Hall, Dec. 27, 19,34) the Prabny 
lUuiL^a Sahitya Sainmila}}; the novt ' 
iiUuicJia is yaihl islied ; rc.i'eivcN c 
Santiniketan members of the Indini 
Science Congress who come there oi 
lunuary 6, 193,'^. 




A Governor’! Vuit 

John Anderson, Governor of 
Bengal, visits Santiniketan (Feb. 6, 
19.35) ; disgusted with the overzealous 
|>olice “mea.sures of safety” for His 
Excellency, the Poet has all the 
inmates of Santiniketan removed to 
Sriniketan for the period of the 
visit, the Governor going round the 
deserted Asrant; the same evening the 
Poet leaves for Benares to attend the 
Convocation of the Hindu University, 
which confers on him a Doctorate : 



turday. Sept. 13, i94i 
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1^... u the Allahabad rtiiversitx tni 
visits hahort* lo preside <'\t‘r 
Students’ Ceuilerenee ; iiie< ; , 
Ic.Mlers e)f tlu' Sihli ('< Miiniuiiii \ 

^ j) on him and visib, ihe C.nr 
\vn\t. .irrives at hneknov.' nii ilie 2Sili 
]i,l ,lddl'e^ses the stU(U‘nt^ at llie I'lii- 
on March 1 and 2; hi-. TM’n 
is celebrated on ^Ia\' 7 at 

H.iiUiiiikeLan, the Toet entering hi^ iu -a 
.,,H i,l(-iu-e, the nuid-hul ‘Svatnali'i lii> 
of .S'c’.s/i-Sa/>/a/i(i art- also piih- 
plidl on the same da> ; is felicitaied 
■,v the SijJiHyn rati^liihi o; 

\I,iv 12; sp^^aks at the function .a'e.i- 
]i\ the Mahabotlhi Society t" 
the birthday <il' ihe laad ' 
Buddha ; spends the sninnief at Chan- 
IcriiaKore, mostly on his lions< d,)oai , 

,11 the 21si Jul>' Dinendranath '1 a, core 
■ xjures in Calcutta; in (tctol.vr .Sa;aif- 
)|Mic is stac'cil at Siint inikelan with 
iln.. p<,)et in the role ol 'Sanitva.si'; 
receives at SaiUiniketan tlu Ja])aiie.se 
|K)et, Nogucln (Nos'e.nibcf Ui ssith 
^\liom, afterwatals, he has a coiitfover- 
^ial exe.hange of letter- "ii ja])an s 
iccressioii in China; produces in tal- 
.ultu (December 11 aiul 12) Ka/a in 
wliicli he appears in the role ol 
■Thakurda’ ; writes and publi.-die. 
Hiihiko (‘The Avenue*) a l>ook ol 
piicuisi on December 22, lh,k=' -.ends a 
iiiessace of fc-licital ions to the IM-csidciil 
of the Indian Natiomd Conercs.-, on 
ilic oecasit)!! ()f its (hddeii Jultilec. 



l>h:Al)S a ])ai)er ^ai ‘ ' Idhicattoii ^ 
Xalnralised”, in hebiiiaiN 1930,^ 
iarinc the “Bengal hducaiiou W’eck” . 

la Calcutta; on March 11, l-b 13 and 
■ 1, lit the New Ihnpiic ’1 lie, lire in ^ 

^ dcutta, prodiu'cs a m w daiiccoli anui, 

' hit rail jLiLida ; ja'oceeils ncM 'Ci a Noiih 
Indian tour (for c<dk‘ciinc lunds l"t 
\ isva-Bharati) via Daina aiui Allaha- 
' ad to Delhi; (iaiulhiji vsiu).stulates 
bout the Poet thus exposiu)- luinseh 
to such risks at his a^e. and an 
nioiiynious donor at Delhi, a di'’eii)le 
't the Mahatma, donate-, at his m-- 
ance, Rs. 00,000 to the \' i^vadihai alt 
utids; llie Delhi MmiieipalitN coles a 
-ivie mldress to the Poet, NNhieh is 
u toed by (lo\ ernmeiu ; the eiii/eiis of 
Delhi hold a pulilie reeej.lion at the 
‘Jueeiis (‘laiaU'ii, wdieii an adthcss of 
Welcome is t>reseiited to him, IiiiU'.^ 
Niloufar of Hyderabad euieriaiii- him 
at a lunch; visits Meerut where the 


.MIOIOR 


.1 i. lli<OSICLE Ol' EIGHTY YEARS 


f. 



latutls, on ai'coutU of ill health, his 
M-ii to Dacca for the. Convocation of 
;lu- Dacca Pniversity, which confers on 
Inni the degree of D.Litt. honoris 
iijusii- on Se])tenvl)e-r 5, he sends a 
im-.saKe tu the World Peace Congress 
ii ItniHSi'ls, in course of which he 
warn-, ihe ilelegates : “We cann«>t have 
|M-.icv until ut‘ destTve it !)>' paying 
full price, whii'h is, that the strong 
inuu cc,isc lo be greedv atid the weak 
inii-a Icain tt» lie liohP* ; gives a dis- 
i-iiur-.c at ihc -.pccial siTvice held at 
ihr Jsanl miketan Maudir on Gandhiji s 
)urthda\ (Del. 2), "ii October KVll. at 
ilu’ .\'aUo?.li Ciilhygu' Hall, Calcutta, 
.mealier new dance-drama, l\visOdh, is 
Magcd ; Mil the 11th he attends the 
•uxlieih hirtiulas celebration of the 
iinvclisl Sarat Chandra Chalterjee aiul 
hlr-se- him with an aildress of felici- 



/■,,/ Ihc (»/ on 

. .. liiJ> O' aga/a 

y. ji;,’uu\ ( '(Ui/t'O.'lit c ll lllt'l ffO'H 

‘ ' frcyidnd'^dip //"cmfm 


liDiiM'-hoat (0/ ///(' (liiiiycs 
lu If/d/ to i luuiyii tide the 
,01 /■rl'Hiiiiy 21 under the 
With Ihitta 

VmIUiIss : l‘\IOM\l, 


.\I,i;ii. ‘’"I P" Si-'"-'’ 

i,, inni ui;l. -I'l" "■ 

S.iiiimil., l.iii .ni,l in.ini,". Iii- '"' 1 .' 

K.i.|iiKi Kiil'.'l.ini iAi'hI HOII. 


I 

Zommunal Award 


<,SIDJ'> .b'l.^ 1'"' '' uiccl- 

Us 'Inwll Hull to ])roLest 
1 the injn-airc d'tne U' lUmgal 
nihlci il l i. Miiiiiiuiial Award 
joH- tlu lliiahi memorial to the 
ag;mt:-l the Award; is 
.,.,1 1,, a -.c, -111111 "f 111' fiiuiury- 

(-..r liis ll, ill)-' 11 ■■iLMiaL.irv lo a 
uliiali \- r..iiM'U r,-il ,U-r<.,;a- 
U) liis ]»o-iiion wliile another 
n liolds that the Poet should not. 
niixcil him>elf up with the emn- 
U wr.ingle, the i'oel. howevir, 
his protest against the Commiiiial 
d on larger national grounds; 


.peak, at Bengal Women’s 
\V,)iker -2 vaaifeieiiee ((.)cl. 12 ). 

• • • 


Calcutta Univerfity Convocation 

O N the 17th b'ehnuir\', 1937 the Poet 
;i<](hu the Convocation of the 

( ak'ntLa rnivefsily, the first noti-offi- 
ta;d invited to s])cak at tills academic 
function and lo ^fK^ak at it in Bengali; 
inaugurate, the Bcmgali Literary Con- 
firence liehl at e'handernagure (Feb. 
21) ; preside-, at llu^ “I’arliameiU of Rtdi- 
gioiis’* (yiart.'h 3) convoked in cotmec- 
ii.,11 with tlie katnkrislina Centenar\- ; 
ihe “C liinesi- I bill” ol the \ isva-Bharati 
is ojicned at Santiniketan by the Chin- 
ese Consul in Calcutta on the Bengali 
New Year’s Da_\ (I4th April, 1937); the 
seventy-seventh Ihrthday of the Poet is 
observed at vSanuniketan (May 7, 1937) ; 
si)ends a month at Almora, engaged in 
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— In Maiih, I9.i7 Ihr Pod j-'ii .suit'd ai iiu " }\iiliinni'Hi <»/ cinh 

vt'nrd in t (innrLtion -ii'ilh llic }iitih-( t'liicntjiy ot Knnik) Paruniluiniso 

SuHifii left to ; Tiil I'oi'/i, Sii i’rancis Vounirhusbaiul and Mrs. 

Sarojini Naidu. 

l-MiOl'o : J K, SA^■^■Al. 


and is at'cordcd a public reccpli n; 
laiuiary 31 Jawaliarlnl Nehru qp 
“Hindi lihawan" at vSatitiniketui ; 
I'clirunry 2, conies Suhhas Bose 
and ilu'ii. on the (Uh, Kajendra I’ris, 
Shyanhi and Chandalika are pri*.lni 
in t'aU'uiia lt\ vSaiil iuiketan aiuvi 
ilie Toei allendiiiK llu* perforiiian 
liis seveiil\ -ninili hirtli-day i„ 
.M'Tvud al Saminiketan on the 
New Veal ’s Day (April 14) ; 
sited by tile t.'ongress Govefiiuu 
'll ()ri.'>’sa, ,i,;oes t<.) I'uri wheir 
actual birlli'day (May 7) is oliM-rt 
ssilli uveal solemnity; spends the mi 
iiic r al Miuit;i>oo and Kaliniponu , 
loi'in.'M at ibe in\-ilaiion of Siihli 
tdiainli’a Host*, tlu‘ o])eninn' cereiiin 
of the “Maliajaii Sudan” in Calcin 
(Aiiu'. IS) ; tile next tia>' Pandit Neb 
\isits llie Poet al ihe Jorasiinko Imu 
on hi> \\a\ lo C'.liina ; addressc'' i 
Ihii'einlier 15 a nieefinL; at the Corj 
ration Health Museum m eonnecti' 
with the openiii)^^ of a Food and Nnt 
lion Isxliibition ; opens on Decenib 
1(), 1939, the Vidyasagar Memorial IL 
at Midnapore, 


Nsritinu I'isvapuriciiuya an iniiodut'* 
tion to Scieiu'e for Bengali rea<h*rs ; 
s|KMids part of Jitly at Patisar, bis 
i‘slate in N’ortli Bt-nU'd ; tbc title of 
Kax'isanirat is eonferrt'd on him by 
bbaral i-Tirtlia nf Andhra at a s|)et:ial 
con\o('at ion held on July 24; Wirshn- 
nujfiyal is staged in ('aleutla (Sc])* 
letnlier 4 and S) ; is taken seriously 
ill al {^antinikotan (fii Septt'inlM'r 10, 
1937, when his old friend and jihysi- 
eian Sir Kilrataii Sireat rushes to his 
bcd"si<]e with a devoted band of doc- 
tors and brinj^s him back to health ; 
IS bronjubt to V'alcutta ((tctuber) where 
('•andbiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
tdiandra Bose and ollieis tlieii aileiid- 
inu an A. 1, t', P. nieeiitiu iNsliicb 

ado])ls a resolution of tbanksuivinu on 
his recoverv ) come to s<'c him : hi-, lifr- 
lonu friend, Ja^adis Chundta- Bose 
jiasses away tm Nov, 23, 1937 ; sends 
a inessapn' to the New Idlucation I'cl- 
lovsshi]) Coiifcreiu'c in t ahaitta :ii 
December; writes a number ot ]»ov nis 
during C(>nvalescciu'e, which are, later, 
published as Piantik <‘At the h'ndh ; 
I.ord hotliian and later l.oid and ].;ah' 
Brabourne \ isit Sant iniketan . banuarx, 
PHS. 


March 1, 1938, the Osmania T’ni- 
versity confers its Hon, D.Litt, 
degree on the Voet in ahscnlia ; ott 
March 19, he attends the performnnex'. 
in Calcutta, of Chandnlika by ibr 
“Sangeet-bhawan” staff and students; 
meets Gandhi ji in Calcutta on M.an'h 
22; at Snntiniketan, the Ikiet’s 78th 
birth-day anniversary is observed for 
the first time not on May 7 but on 
April 14 — the Bengali New Year’s Day ; 
spends the summer at Kalimpong and 


MaiiLipoo, rx'iurniiig on Jnlx 5 to Santi- 
niketan ; writes a ])opular treatise on 
Bt ngali language : lianyla ra.sa I\v1- 
i'luiyn, the poems of Scniuii and 
dramatizes his .story of Mukiir Vpayn 
f.Mxails of Salvation); addta-sses thi 
inmates of the Asrani on Gandhiji’s 
seventirtli birthda\- : <.in the 9tli Dex'cm- 
b(T, Manjiiess of /etland, Secretarv of 
Sta.ir (or India, oj:>ens an exhibition ol 
his p.'dntings at the Cahnann Gallerx 
in l/<.>nilon ; I,.'idy Linlithgow and la j 
d.invdilx-t \ds>,i tin; pnqt .at Saininiki.-ian , 

* ♦ * 


‘Hindi-Bhawan’ Opened 


() N Jattuaiw 2l. 1939. 

ilun Presidnjjt (,( 

National c'oiigrcs-.. xd.-db. 


Snblii'o liosf, 
the Indian 
Samitiikctan 


• * 




Gandhiji’t Visit 

.AN DM1 J I visits the lA.)el at vSant 

nikeian (February 17-19, 1940) 

opens at Siiri, the district headquartcT 
<if Birbliiim (Feb. 21) the Industrial h^^ 
hibiiion hehl there annually ; in Marcl' 
goes to Bankura to lay the fouiidatioi 
stone (if a Maternity Monu' and Chib 
Widfare t'entrc ; ou April 5, Hie Poet’ 
most devoted friend C. F. Andrew 
(b(jrn 12th February, 1871) dies nt . 
.Nursing Home in Calcutta; on Ap'i 
14 (Bengali New Year’s Day) the pori' 
Nhlli birtli'day is (piietly obsiaweii 



.4/ the Gf the Poet, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru opened the 

Hindi-Phawan of the Visva-Bharati in January, 1939 

Photo : Tarak Da: 


atti:‘l‘'y> Sept. 13, 1941 
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lAGORh MT‘..M( S1’T\CIAL SrPPIJ'AIRXT 

.1 i llKOMCLK OF EIGHTY YEARS 



—'Hie Poet reading ii/,s al the ofu'inng i i'u’nii)ny .»/ Ihe 

Memorial Hall, ^vliieli Ur (n'lioniird ot Miduaporr in PcirmbcK 1939 

I'U'iTu .\PT '.-M.I.KKS 


SatitiiiikeUni sjn'iuls Uic >uninu^r at 
Miiii^^poo. 

* * * 


U-nil»cr H» ; i-. lakt'ii tlit fc siTiuu-Oy ill 
oil Sf])Uttilur J7 ;in(l hrou.t^hl (.lf»Nvn to 
tiiU'uila on Sfpteniiici 29; plaCfd 
lici-f undtr ilii- Lieauiiftit of I.>r. U. C. 
I'lov, l)v otlici^, i1k> liilf biin 

over ilif ptri-wl of aruti* illm.‘ss ainl 
lu' taken I" Santinikt lan cii Nov nut- 
let I'' K* eonvalesi'e after t\v‘* ln(>nt]l^ 


iti bod in Calcutta ; receives Tai Chi- 
Tan, resident of the Examination 
Vuati, National Governtiient of China, 
on Di'Contber P, 1940; thoujj^h confined 
to l)eib the roet's literary activity con- 
tinues uiitibaled, the Ixioks published 
liurin)^ llte year lining Sava-Jatak (‘ 1 he 
XeA Horn') Sa}iai (’The Pipe’) Chhcle^ 
hrla i'Mn Iloyhond Davs’l, Tin Sangi 
dliti-e short tories), Royn^Sajjay (‘In 
.^iek-lied’i and .hc>.i,'\'a ('Cuttvale- 
si t nee' I . 


Eighty-fir*t Birthday 

|> AlUNDRANATHkS eight y-first 
* birth-dav i" oliserved at Santi- 
niketan on the ls,t Uaisakh, 134ft 
H.h'., (the Hen.t;ali New Year’s Day) 
eort'es|iondiTykr to April 14, 1941, when 
he tlelivers a stirring address on ilir 
III Civilisal inn , whiidi eretites a 
ptoloiind impression all over India with 
its vigorous, bold and penetrating 
analysis of the eaiises ol the mill of "ti 
proud civilization” the civilization of 
hiit'ope, on which he. had once built 
his faith, the faith "that has gone 
bankrupt altogether to-day wdieil I am 
about to quit the world”, 


Oxford cornel to Viiva-Bharati 

/\XEORT) UNIVERvSlTV h(,ilds n 
^ special Convocation at Santiiiikfctaii 
"11 Aug. 7, 1940, to I'onfer on him 1 
Dot'iornte of Literature, honnria causci,- 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of 
India, Sir S. Radliakrishtian and Mr. 
lustiee Henderson of the Calcutta Ili.gh 
V ourt representing Oxford at the funt- 
lioiif ; leaves fot Kaliinpfmg <'ti Sep- 


* Cm ttii.s oceaHion, sealed "n '» d<‘eoran d 
bus, the; Poet felKiialioiis and 

leadiims from his draiii.'i, '‘lli<‘ tin 

I 'ark Chamher". 

In n eoimratulaiory nu ssaye t" On I "el, 
Marshal Cliianv,’' Kai shek s.aid '. “In ui^'hiim 
>f)ii tfooil liealth and ham ht'‘ ^ 

.''on may he snare<l to hiinianiiv t"i inaii. 
more year.s to eonx', so that yon niav sptt.i 
"'.er ever-wideiiiii;: .areas "f tim n'"rhl. -In, 
henitoi infiiwiiee of yonr lov< "I in.at .ml 
h llow.shij) and also proita^aait \'eir ii"h ' 
ideas in tlie lields of e.lueati"n ..ad sulmre, 
May you hold ui» a beaetai liiahl t" 'ui 
heniKhted and snfferitm world for < vvi- am 
ever." 

t William Kollumstein writes la Ins k ■ 

' ''I I ('Clio IIS : ' 

F(KX'StraniiU'-iys [Oo ditthoi n 7 1 
Music of Uludosluu’l wuulrd Ocord or 
Cambridgi' to give Tugore av honorun 
degree. (ISIt)- ' oi-d Curio, i l/l,''" i 
eellor of Oxford iruversilvi. w'"'" 
suited, said lhal Idcre were 'uore dis-^ 
anguished men in Indio than Tagore 
I wondered who they wen. and 
■regretted that England had left a h' a 
foreign country to make thi firs 
emphatic acknowledgment of his contri 



The Pod giving his blessings ai Ihv wedding of Nandini, a girl brought 
up from her infancy by his daughterdndaw, Mrs, Rathindranaih Tagore 

Hnyo I S. Shaha 



'Jill' cALcrTTA :\ruxicirAL gazk'jte 
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KAiUSDRASATH TA(,ORV. 






I J V'. 




hRii llic /.,v ;//c7 


Recurrent Illness 

^jpni-! r()I\T Gdtiliimes to he ill ,i, 
is, more or le.ss, eotifiiU'd to h,., 
itiiiilde to hold tilt' pell with east ^ I 
di(’1;Ue^ his jioetiis and ol.lier writing' 
on June 4, 1941 the Poet issues fnn 
hi', siek-hed a rL‘inarkaI>le stateniei 
to tile Press iti n>j)]y to an open lein 
addTt-..ed to Indiatis h\ Miss TClean, 
iP'ithlione, a nieiiiliL'r of Parliaiiien 
eallini: Uj.on them to stand hy Hiii.n 
in the W’ai', whieli he dest'ribes ;i 
>in "iin])eniiieni elialh'n^e t(.) our t'on. 
nieiiee"; the vi;itenieJit ereates a Lnoi 


rHE LAST 
DAYS 


' ^ 'IIS iioininji Th. .M.dim-.o,, nf Ti])per,di eouler*. 

iAM M \ -III •! II Il\!s\|.;n. ’d u lilh' , ,| I : \n A I - 1! I Ui s Ica I 


NO M I ]-U \ I.SJS M tv s, in.ji 


I 1 i I'K \ I I o \l.l, . .\ I k 


' ‘ "f India', . t'A., ,u u hooks jy , . . ^ , 

•'5;' puhhdnd on his hinhd.i\ /Aniiur to Calcutta 

•OAO' 'poein-.! and < oj//'a - S'a/Aa ''VarnPi .-.i . . r. , . , , 

•ih'O “Aiv jimnImhmI 1)j\.” iiiv iMielisli tlie end of June, 1941. 

f/,-M'ea;a. the Poet who has ii'wer been able 

1“ reeo\er from his illness in Seiitein- 


I 


' m-. £ 



,, s» 








— RAUl.NDkANATIl WKl.CuMlkS CnNi) 




Hljl AM. KA.Ml'kll.Al Gam.hi at SA.N'nMKin'.V ON liiUKUAkV 17 1940 
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K.lliJSDRAN. I rH 7 . Id >I<E 



^'uttarayan" 

SANTINlKtTAN, BENOAL. 




^ - 

^ arr^ ^ i Tr^rr*rrjr 

TtiTr? arrf^ ^ 5 Ttt 5 pT^^rj '^=prff tt^ 

^ i Tf^T Tnnr^ vm ^ 

^ » • • # * 

I frr^ arpinrr-?l‘ ^rrft 

4 k 

-^lyR 1 '^TNT^ TT'rrsfi^T imz^ arr-5^ 

^ 753 ^-nrrnr Tmtjt ^ 

^TtJfircr? wTf^nrv ■nrzrtnrs. 

vtiyt r^T|r sF^sjfq \ ttttj '^r'fi tm 
1 






(y- id {-d 

{d'dd d . 




\ I.ini.K, „ATin Samimkman, m^ i<m, ,.,„ p,„..,, 

i;»'iuK, .'CAU-TI. Mrsun.u, <;AXKn,.", „n hhkm.t ok 'Th. Ta<-,okk: 

•snciAi. SrPi.|.KM, XT', mT,.:n Mav 17, 1941, which is ixcokkukat, „ with this 

M' M< »ic : \L Su;a i \\ Si I'l'i.LMi .s:'i 




THE LAST JOURNEY: II 






s;ltnl 


i;iv, 13 , 1941 TA(;{ )R1.; 


i 

!,,,, .'It S-,^0 I’.M. iiti .Sutltl;i\, ii 

1,(1, 1,1; SJinif lillK:' lllat 

H[i,ntiLr 1 i tluTe are reasons for ^onw 
|,,nKK'i', liis cotKlitioii, liowtver. iidt 
: on Monday, tlic 4 lli 
;lu. cM-nin^’- lailletin aiiiiruiiH't'- that 
• I,,. iv»el “did not pass a vL>r\ foiii- 
(nri.iMf ni^dil’’, and “there has l)eeii ,1 
j-ihc ill till' t('ni|)eTaUire since the aftt i-- 

niK'ii," 


/AN 'I‘Rh:SI)AV, tile oih Anyio-l. ,1 
hulU'lin issued at S-IO i-.m, .,a\K 
dial “there has l>een some detetioralion 
111 the i’oet’s eotidition and there is 
reuse for anxiety”; in<|iiiries made ]>y 
die . } ssociafcd Press at 2 \.m, ou 

W’ednesday, the hlli Au,t;'u^t show “that 
’du're has been no im])ro\'emetit in the 
I’oet’s condition.” 


ai'MwRiAl. Sri’.CiAI. Sl lM’l.I'MKN’i' li 

■ I c 7 //x’(>.\ 7 c 7 ..j-: ()/•■ EJC.HTV YEARS 


Grave Anxiety 

T 


rrirROihuror'r Wednesdav the mh 
Aii^-iist, the hiilU'liiis are i-.-med 
at frequent intervals; at \.m, it 

is stated tliat “his weakness and 0,^1- 
lessness is eausin,i^ ^Ljreat atixiety". at 
ti I'.M, his condition lias “worsened i" 
M'une extent”; at, 7-30 r.M, it “Ikc- (ur- 
iher worsened”; at S-30 i'.m. ‘dii- 

(.ondition is eausin.e' youee aiiNiciv’’. 
throui;hont the day and far inin die 
iii^tdit eonslant leleplume calls are re- 
ceived at the I’oet’s residence, an<l a 
coiitiiiuou.s .stream of callers make 
I'ersonal enquiries about liis eoiulition ; 
at 11-30 iMSi. Ids condition show- “n<< 
' liantje”. 


He Last Hours 

4 2-30 .\.M. on Tlnir-ila\. ihr 7tli 

^ Aii.y'iisi his t'ondiii'Ui 'd- e.iu-int: 
eater aiisdely”; the la--t huHetin 
-lied at .K^O A.M, savs that it has 
dightly worsened sini’C the ki'^t hiillc 
1 and is causing grave .aIl^:iel^. 



yy^lTlI nmniine tneiuK am! nda- 
lalioil- l)egiii H, gatluT .11 the 
forasanhf. tin mmuK oveftlow 

■*f'd a l.iryr maiwd gather- ntu-ide 
the lnume- |. raver- .iie ottered at die 
uiicoii-i'idiiH I'.iet'- lied-rode and h\ tnii- 
oing: ;il ;:h<.ui 10. hr. 11, d, Kov ami 
1 ’>■ h. M. Jhlletiee <<)me alld examine 
him h>r the la-i tiim 

'P THIkTI'.I.N MINI il'.S l‘\ST T\s i'.l.\ l 
"N Tiirkshw. 'im 7 th Acc.ist, 
Iftll leori'espniiding o* the 22ml .sr<T/)aa, 
hengali id’a l.^ts and .'saka Id'a !S03’ 
TUI 1'(*I T UKI' Vi Ill'S Ills l.tST, VOI'O 
so \T. \KS A .MoMM.s |\ Ills \.\Cl..srK \l. 
Ho.MI | ,\ t \l,l l TT\ ♦). i )\S \K K A.N \‘l II 
TWaikl' I,\M-TJ1I Mor.si WlH.kl 111' 

w\s iKfkN n\ Tnshw. M\a 7, IStil, 
la rwi'.i s Till iiMi K.s (II j-,to \\ii 3 \.m 

In the Majesty of Death 

rnilh: XI-WS - 0 (m -pre.id- all over 
* the cil\, and )»eo))le nf all latlk- 
aml sladiin in life, gallier at llie I’oel’- 
house; e\er\ >eetinn of the eitinnuuniv 
1 - l epte-ellleil . a \ a-t um < Uit fi dlahle 
eoiwii till- the (|uadr. ingle .iiid the 
eouriv.ird, diMii-.iml- tlirmig da 
-ireel-' ; -i llciil- .illd ('olli.'ge.s, eniUi- 
aiid "iTit'es. markets and mereaiitile 
tiriiis are itnnu'dialely closed , (lags tU 
lialt tnasi on jiuhlie huildin.gs ; luin- 
dreils "f men and women, young ami 
old, tile past the r<KUU where tlie IN*et 
lie- robed in sdk deeke<l widi flower- 
he.iudful in death ?is in liti , 

The Last Journey 

ri^Hh Id'NMKAl. pioee--iHii si. iris 
■ at alMuU A-M> I'.M. , g"e'- along dhit- 
puiT Ko.id. X'ivekaiiaiida Road, dhilla- 
lain.in \\emie and e'oloolola Street 
uherr men sl.'iild UU deep ;iml the 
p.ileoilie.- and hou-e-t'q>- oil either side 
;,u tilled willi wonu-n . Ihnvei- are 
•dioweii'd, ro-e-W;iler i- sprinkled on 


the hier .is it pri'cetals with the pre- 

I'lous burden ; the proc’ession arriving 
in dollege Street, in front of the Senate 
ll'Utse, wreaths are offered by the Viee- 
t'liaiieellor on behalf of Mis h’xeelleiu’V 
the dliancellor, the Tniversity with its 
various departments, nu*ml»ers of tlu* 
Seti.iU' and .Syndii'att' and many other 
ae.ideinie hodies. 

4 NOTIIMR l^rief hall is nnule in 
ftont of the Pr.'iyer Ihill e)f llie 
.'^adliar.in Pi-ahim^ Satiiaj in Cornwallis 
SlTiet, where pravets iiri* offered and 
floral tributes phieeil on the hier on 
heh.df nf till- religious hod\ of which 
he wa- till' onl\ lloiiorarv Metnher ; 
die ptoi'essioii then wends its wav 
along t'( irnw allis .‘street, t'lrey Street, 
hut to Kristo Paul Avenue (Sovabazar) 
.md .Nimiolla (di.at Stri*et to the ere- 
maiioti gituinds, tlioiisands of peiqde 
lining up Itolh sides of the route sliow- 
ei'iiig lloweis oil tile hier; the cortege 
leaihes the humiiig (dial as the sini 
set s. 

4 and uninanagcahle iTowd 

^ at .N'imiollali makes it dihU'ult for 
dh hier lo lie taken to tile site speeiah 
Iv '-.I'leeied for llie (‘rematioii outside 
the eiielosuri', ri.ghl on the bank of 
die (',,'tnges. as the l»ier is iilaced on 
du- .groiimi tlietc is a frenzied rusli of 
people to lolU'll ii ; the nisli is so great 
that it eoiisiderahlv delavs the fuiitmal'. 

The End Of It All 

rill I h', ereinalioii eereinoiiv starts 

■ diortlv after S e.M. and eoiiehides 
.11 midnight ; tlie last riles are per- 
fiirmed as laid down in the Anuslhan 
Piuidlntti (code of eeremonies) by the. 
Poet’s father, Maliarshi Dehendranath 
'I’agore, the second great leader of the 
hrahnio Samaj ; as the liody is pliK'cd 
on the jivre, a hush falls on the vast 
eoiieoiirse of people, while many 
toueli tlie ground witli their forehead 
in a gesture <if reviTcnee; the Haines 
lea]) up , and so imu'li beauty and 
feme, -o mueh dignilv and name are 
eoimiimed in the cleansing lire wliose 
glory the Poet luul .sung in one of his 
niemorahli and magnitieelit songs. 

rile a-lies are eolleeled in a silver 
urn and l.ikeii to Saiitiniketan hv the 
poet’s soil die next morning, 



$ 

“ I shall be horn in India again and 
again. With all her poverty, misery, and 
wretchedness, / love India best” 
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CRISIS IN CIVILIZATIOM 

Tagores Message on Completing His Eighty Years 


iimiiiiiiniii'iifniia'iiv 


-lODAY 1 complete eighty years ul 
iny life. As I 

5 t stretch of years that lie behind me 
d see in clear perspective the history 
my early development, 1 am struck 
the change that has taken place both 
my own attitude and in the psycho- 
iiy of my countrymen a change that 
rries within it a cause of profound 
tgedy. 

Our direct contact with the larger 
arid of men was linked up with the 
intemporary history of the Hnglish 
sople whom wc came to know in those 
irlier days. It was mainly through 
icir mighty literature that we formed 
jr ideas with regard m these new- 
jiner.s to our Indian shores. In those 
ays the type of learning that was 
;rved out to us was neither plentiful 
or diverse, nor was the spit it of 
cientific enquiry very much in evidence, 
hus their scope being strictly limited. 
;ic educated of those days had rccoiii>e 


Hrij^hr, both in and uuif^ide Parliament. 
The larj.ie-hearted, radical liberalism nt' 
thdse specebes, uvertluwin^ all narrow 
national bounds, had nradc so deep an 
impression on my mind that sumethin.u 
of ii liniaers even today, even in these 
days of graceless disillusionment. 

Certainly that spirit ol abicei depen- 
dence upon the charity ot our rulers 
was nu inaiter tur pride. Whai was 
remarkable, however, was the whole- 
hearted way in which we gave uur re- 
co^^nitiun to human greatness even 
when it revealed itself in the loreigticr. 
The best and noblest gifts of humanity 
eunnut be the monopoly ul a particular 
race or country ; its scope may not be 
limited, nor may it be regarded as the 
miser's hoard buried underground. That 
is why Knglish literature which nourish- 
ed our minds in the past, does even now 
convey its deep resonance to the recesses 
c)l t.)ur heart. 


face in the uttdr and contemptuous in- 
difference of a so-called civilized race 
to the well-being of crorcs of Indian 
people. 

That mastery over the machine, by 
which the British have consolidated 
their vast empire, has been kept a 
sealed book, to which due access has 
been denied to this helpless country. 
And all the time before our very eyes 
|;ipan lias been transforming herself 
into a mighty and prosperous nation. 1 
have seen with my own eyes the admira- 
ble use to which Japan has put in her 
own country the fruits of thus progress. 

1 liave also been privileged to witness, 
while in Moscow, the unsparing energy 
with which Russia has tried to fiftht 
disea.se and illiteracy, and has succeeded 
in steadily liquidating ignorance and 
poverty, wiping off the humiliation from 
rhe face ot a vast continent. Her civili- 
zation is free from all invidious distinc- 
tions betw'cen one class and another 
between one sect and another. 


;i Engfisti language and literature, ^ 
heir days and nights were eloqutrii 
.■ith the stately declamations of Burke, 
lith Macaulay’s long-rolling sentences, 
liscussions centred upon Shakespeare s 
irama and Byron’s poetry and, above ill, 
jpon the large-hearted liberalism ot the 
lincteenth-eentury English politie>. 


At the time though tcniative atiempis 
were being made to gain our national 
independence, at heart we had not 
laith in the generosity ol Engh^i 
race. This belief was so firmly rooie 
ill the sentiments of our leaders as u' 


ead them to hope that the victor \^oU '. 
it his own grace pave the p.mh of fiee 
lorn for the vanquished. This^ be le 
vas based upon the fact ihat Bngla ' 

It the time provided a shelter to a 
those who had to fiee from persecution 
in their own country. Political mart^yrs 
who had suffered for the honour ot then 

people were accorded unreserved wel- 
come at the hands of the English, 
was impressed by this evidence 
liberal humanity in the character o 
English, and thus I was led to set mvm 
on the pedestal of my highest respe ■ 
This generosity in their national c tar 
ter had not yet been vitiated y 
Imperialist pride. About this ‘ 


Extracts from the address 


ritHL'S passed the Hi'si chapters ol 
^ nu lite. Then came the parting ot 
wtiys accompanied with a paintiil feeling 
uf disillusion when i began increasingly 
u, discover how easily those who 
accepted the highest truths of civilization 
di.sowncd them with impunity when- 
ever questions ot national selt-imeresi 
were involved. 

There came a lime when perforce 
I had to snatch myselt away from the 
mere appreciaiion of literature. As 1 
emerged into the stark light ol bare 
facts, the sight of the dire poverty of 
the Indian masses rent my heart. Rudely 
shaken out of my dreams, 1 began to 
realise that perhaps in no other modern 
state was there such hopeless dearth of 
the most elementary needs of existence. 
And yet it was this country whose 
resources had fed for so long the wealth 
and magnificence of the British people. 
While 1 was lost in the contemplation of 
the great world ol civilization, 1 could 
never have remotely imagined that the 
great ideals of humanity would end in 
such ruthless travesty. But today a 

glaring example of it stares me in the 


\\7HHN 1 see elsewhere some two 
hundred nationalities which only 
;i tew years a^o were at vastly different 
sta^j.es of development - marching ahead 
in peaceful progress and amity, and when 
I look about my own country and see a 
very highly evolved and intellectual 
people driftinii into the disorder of 
barbarism, I cannot help contrastini; the 
two systems of governments, one based 
on co-operation, the other on exploita- 
tion, which have made such contrary 
conditions possible. 

Thus while these other countries 
were marchinjj; ahead, India, smothered 
under the dead weight of British ad- 
ministration, lay static in her utter help- 
lessness. Another great and ancient 
civilization tor whose recent tragic 
history the British cannot disclaim res- 
ponsibility is China. To serve their 
own national profit the British first 
doped her people with opium and then 
appropriated a portion of her territory. 
As the world was about to forget the 
memory of this outrage, we were pain- 
fully surprised by another event. While 
Japan was quietly devouring North 
China, her act of wanton aggression was* 
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ignored as a minor incident by the 
veterans of British diplomacy. We 
have also witnessed from this distance 
how actively the British statesmen 
acquiesced in the destruction of the 
Spanish Republic. 

Such is the tragic tale of the gradual 
loss of my faith in the claims of the 
Euri^pean nations to civilization. In 
India “the misfortune of being governed 
by a foreign race" is daily brought home 

us not only in the callous neglect of 
such minimum necessities of life as 
adequate provision for food, clothing, 
educational and medical provision for 
the people, hut in an even unhappier 
form in the way the people have been 
divided among themselves. The pity of 
it is that the blame is laid at the door 
(jf our own society. So frightful a cul- 
mination of the history of our people 
would never have been possible, but for 
the encouragement it has received from 
secret influences emanating from high 
places. 

One cannot believe that Indians arc 
in any way inferior to the Japanese in 
intellectual capacity. The most — 
effective difference between 
these two eastern peoples is 
that whereas India lies at the 
mercy of the British, japan 
has been spared the shadow of 
alien domination. We knou 
what we have been deprived 
of. That which was truly best 
in their own civilizations, the 
upholding of the dignity of 
human relationship, has no 
place in the British adminis- 
tration of this country, 11 in 
its place they have established, 
with baton in hand, a reign of 
“law and order", in other 
w'ords a policeman’s rule, such 
mockery of civilization can 
claim no respect from us. It 
is the mission of civilization to 
bring unity among people and 
establish peace and harmony, 

Bui in unfortunate India the 
social fabric is being rent into 
shreds by unseemly outbursts 
of hooliganism daily growing 
in intensity right under the 
very aegis of “law and order”. 

In India, so long as no per- 
sonal injury is inflicted upon 
any member of the ruling race, 
this barbarism seems to be 
assured of perpetuity, making 
us ashamed to live under such 
an administration. 


devastation. From one end of the world 
to the other the poisonous fumes of 
hatred darken the atmosphere. The 
spirit of violence which perhaps lay 
dormant in the psychology of the West 
has at last housed itself and desecrates 
the spirit of Man. 


T 


HE wheels of Fate w'ill some day 
compel the English to give up their 
Indian Empire. But what kind of India 
will they leave behind, what stark 
misery? When the stream of their 
centuries' adminisStration runs dry at 
last, what a waste of mud and filth they 
will leave behind (hem ! I had at one 
time believed that the springs of civili- 
zation would issue out of the Mean of 
Europe. But today when I am about to 
quit the world that faith has gone bank^ 
nipt altogether. 



As 1 look around I see the cruni 
ruins of a proud civilization strewn 
a vast heap of futility. And yet l 
not commit the grievous sin ol i, 
faith in Man. I would ratlKr 
forward to the opening of ;i 
chapter in his history after the caiacl 
is over and the atmosphere rend 
clean with the spirit of service 
sacrifice. Perhaps that dawn will c 
from this horizon, from the East wl 
the sun rises. A day will come w 
unvanquished Man will retrace his 
of conquest, despite all barriers, to 
back his lost human heritage. 

Today we witness the perils wl 
attend on the insolence of might ; 
d£f>' shall be borne out the full truth 
what the sages have proclaimed : 

By unrighteousness man pr 
pers, gains what appears desiraf 
conquers enemies, but perishes 
the root.” 


. A I . t ^ .A ^ 


Minima 


JN the meanwhile the demon 
of barbarity has given up all 
pretence and has emerged with 
unconcealed fangs, ready to 
tear up humanity in an orgy of 


e/it, ^ 

IM/ 4 ’' 
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FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


Red Letter Day in Bengali Literature'' 
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RED LETTER DAY in Bengali lAteralurc'* — that is how a contewhorary news- 
paper, Surendranath Banerjca*s famous daily, Thh Bknc’. iicseribed the luAuage lohirh 
Rahindrana til's country nun paid the Rod on his completing the /iffiilh year of his lijc. 
The great ovalion took place on January 2S, 1012 at the historic 'Boicn Hall in C'alcutta, 

The initiative in according this reception was taken by Jagadis Chundcr Bose, 
Prafulla Chandra Ray, Ramcndra Sundar Trivedi, Sarada C'haran Miller, llirendra Sath 
Daita, Asuiosh Chaudhiiri, Brajendra Kishore Rai Chaudhuri , Rai Yatindra Nath 

Chaiidhuri and the Maharaja of Cossimba::(U—Manindra Chandra Sundy. In a letter 
addressed to the public, the first draft of ichich — in the handwritiiig of IliriAidra Nath 
Daita — is rcj}rodiiC('d elscivhere in facsimile, they called upon their compatriots to do 
honour to the iL'^ct in a fitting manner and to convey to him their appreciation of his work 
and w'orih on the occasion. ]\ ith this object in view a ( ommitlee ainsisting of, among 
others, the Maharaja of Mourhhanj, the Maharaja of Nalor, Sivanalh Saslri, Brajendra 
Nath Seal, Ramananda Chatterjee, Chittaranjan Das, Satis Chandra I'idyabhusan , Akshoy 
Kumar Maitra, Priyanath Sen, Prabhat Kumar Mukherjee, Ilcmendta Prasad Chose, 

Khagcndra Nath Mitra, Jatindra Mohan Bagchi, Manilal Canguli, Dwijendra Sarayan 
Bagchi, Satyendra Nath Dutta, Charu Bandopadhyya was formed, who, ‘thinking that it 
would/be in the ftiness of things Ihai the Bancuva Sahitva Parishad should be in charge 
of the celebration, asked that body to undertake this public duty, 

Thk Bangiva SamiTVA Parishad- t//f of Bengali Lelders, the premier 

literary body in Bcrigal-gUidly took up the duty, and its Secietary, the PoePs Ujedong 
friend, Principal Ramendra Sundar Trivedi. assisted by a youthful band of the 
Pocti admirers, IhomscPes ■.■cU.kmnm, pods, novelists and short story-writers. thrvio 
tliomsdves heart and soul in the loorh of orKunisalion. h'unds urre raised and a Rahrndra 
Pcllon^ship Fund established, out ot :ehieh it was proposed to ^ive ,ellowsh,ps for Pen^aah 
translations from standard works in seicue, history, literature etc. in Furopean lanMuages 
and for original reorks in Bengali embodying the results oi independent research on the 

part of the. fellows, the selection of fellows and of works resting in the hands oj the 

The principal function, the presentation of the. addre.ss ot )elicitalions, took place, 
as already slated, on Sunday, fanuary eS, /9/.T. .-I report of the ceremony is reproduced 

below fr'om Tmt Bungai.E.; oI Monday, fanuary 29, ,9,2-. 


C SuncUiy afternoon, at Die instancx- 
liangiya Sahilya I'arishad, a iiieetiu^ was 
tlic Town Hall, which marked a unuiue event tn t ic 
history of Bengali Literature- Bengalis, \<.>ung 
old, men and women. ,.rofess(Tr. and leaclTers doctors 
and merchants, traders and shon-hcepk 
and jourriali.sts, students of collegi-s and ‘ 

besides writers, authors and poeis, ever\ one ot 
must owe his or her allegiance to the personage, 
whose great personality liad inspired the seiitunent 
that found audible expression and visdrle demoastia- 
tion on the occasion, assembled in their thousands to 
congratulate our Poet Kabindranath on his having 
completed his fiftieth birthday, A demonstration 
which had no semblance or connection with matters, 
social or political, or religious, except that the con- 
gratulations had a religious aspects about it m the fact 


that tliL* outpourings (,)f love and joy and gratitude 
towards tlK* poet wui’c all heavil>' leavened with a 
religious devotion to him ; still the attendence was 
so lai.ge as would i)U/./le a fre(iuent visitor to the 
'I‘own Hall on demonstrative occasions, nay, the 
veriest ineetin.g-hunter, as to how a meeting evidently 
of litterateurs could he so well-attended. A journalist 
of old, say the late Pandit Dwarkaiiath Vidyabhushan, 
if he had chosen to descend in liis ethereal form and 
liave a look at the audience, would have been con- 
fused why shop-keepers, who in his days were either 
illiterate or would not read a Bengali book without 
much siielling, should in a meeting like that, and, 
inspite of jostling and pushing and congesting 
to profuse persihration, they should be waiting till 
the end. Really, the demonstration marked a new 
era. The litterateurs of the province are not to be 
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From a pho\op‘aph token ou the ocaisio)i of the Fiftieth hirthday Celebration in Calcutta 
Oil the steps of the Toum Hall oti January 2H,' 1912 
1‘irsl row (left to ri^'liO : Klingendrn Natli Clialleriec, Ilyoinkesh Mustall, The Poet, Snrada Charan 

Milter, Guruckis Baiierjee, Raklialdas Ikiiierjee 

StM'oiul row (left to ri^dit) : KaincndTa vSiuuUr 'rrivedi, .Nimil.Na Cluiraii Vidyabhtisan, Rai Yatintlra Nath 

Cliaudliiiri, Satis fhaiulra X'idxahliusan, Clinnilfd Bose, Nagendra Nath 
Basu, Prainallia Nath 'iWkabliusau 
'J'liird row (central fignrc) : Ilirendra Natli Dalta 


Courtesy; **HasumaiV* 


ooiiiiU'tl now-a-das’s on fingers’ end. Lovu of litcrfi* 
lure and of authors and poets, a strong love for the 
niother-tongue has penetrated the jutc-inills, drajiery 
shops, doetors' disi>ensaries, jiundits’ iols, even the 
green-groeers’ stiills. vSo Kahindranath, the King 
among liengali poets and authois, is surely the lord 
of his fellow -writers in the same way, as of those 
wlio ha\’e no iireteiice to being literary men. 'I'hat 
the bright ra\\s of the vSiin (Rabi) still at his meridian 
of poetic genius, though considerablv ])ast the meii- 
dian jihysically, lia\e enlightened fair creatures 
behind tlie f^urda, and he holds (luite luulisputed a 
swa>' over the lair sex as over tlie stern, llis 
su/erainty over the former was e\'ideneed by the large 
number of ladies attending the meeting and jiayiiig 
homage to the jioet. 

Amongst those rireseiil at the meeting were: 

'i'iie Midiaraj.'di of Xatorc, The Maharajah of Cossiin- 
lia/.ar, The Maharajah of Susang, Sir Gooroodas Hamrjec. 
Sir Pralul Cliaiidra Chatterjee, 'i'lie Hondde "Mr. (P K 
Gokhale, Mr. Justice WkKtdrofj'e and ]\Irs. Woodroffe, Mr. 
vSar(Kla Charan Milter, I^aiidit and ]\Irs. Sivanath vSasiri, Dr 
and Mri<. \ilratan Sircar, Dr. P. C. Roy, Dr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Bose, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, Mr. & Mrs. Asnto.sh ChowdJmn, 
Mr. B. D. Milter, Mr. Provas Chandra Mitter, Tlie Hon’l)lc 
Dr. Deva Prasad Sarhadliikary, The Hon’ble Mr. Janaki Natli 
Bose, Mr. Brojendra Kisore Rai Chowdhuri, Rai Debeiidia 
Chunder Ghose Bahadur, I\Ir. and Mrs. S. R, Das, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. R, Das, Mr. and Mrs. Ramananda Chatter jee, Di. 
and Mrs. P. K. .\charva, Srceinatec vSwarna Kuniari Debi, 
Sreematee Prawsannamoyee Debi, vSreematee Priyainbada Debi, 
Mahatnahopadhyaya l^raniailia Nath Tarkabhu.saTi, Maha- 
mahopadhvaya Dr. Saiish Chandra Vidyabhusau, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Jadabeswar Tarkaratna, Principal Ramcndra Sundar 
Tribedi, Pandit Sarat Chandra Sastri, Pundit Durga Charan 
Sankhatirtha, Pandit Vidhusekhar vSastri, Pandit Rajendra 
Nath Vidyabhusan, Dr. Protap Chandra Mazumdar, Rai Bepin 
Bchari (rupta Bahadur, Mr. Nagendra Nath Chatterjee 
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— !■ aesii}}ile of the title page of the programme of the 
Toivn Hall meeting 


(Missionary, S. B. vSamaj and biographer of Rammohun 
Mr. Token Palit, I.C.S., Mr. Prithwis Chandra Roy, M 
Gaganeudra Nath Tagore, Mr. Abanindra Nath Tagore, Ri 
Bahadur Dr. Chuni Tal Bose, Mr. Hirendra Nath Datti 
Mr. A. C. Dutt, Kumar Bahadur of Talgolu, Pandit Araul> 
Charan Vidyabhusan, Mr. J. N. Roy, Mr. Krishna Kunu 
Mitter, Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, Mr. Narendra Kumar Basi 
Sreemati Sarala Debi Chowdhurani, Mr. and Mrs. P. K. Ra 
Choudhuri, Rai Yatindra Nath Chaudhuri. Dr. ft. R Min*. 
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--Fiwsimih’ of the appeal on heluilt of the Cowmitlee 
formed with PrajuUa Chandra Kay. Rai fatindru 
Nath Chaudlniri. Hirendra Nath Datta. Asii/fi.v// 
Chaiulhuri. Sarada Charan .Miller. fUafendra 
Kisor Rai Chaudhuri. Ramcndra Snndar Invedi. 
Manindra Chandra Nnndv and japadr< Chandra 
Bose to celebrate the fiftieth birthday of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. The draft n’hieh was prepared by 
Hirendra Nath Dalta is in his handwriting. 

, cKTti'b.v: KiUhtId lUntciic' 

Mr, Lalit 'Mohaii Das .Mi', H- ■ •'''' ■■ 1 ’"'I’' "''’■* 
i'.more, Mr ami Mr-. K. M. Ta,t;orr, Mr-. Tl' iiil.iu. p.n -.1 . 
Mrs Ku.amlini Da. M'rlm'i|ul, lUaluua, GMKym, M'. .,ml 
.'Mr.-. IM Cliaa.llmri, .Mr ,1. Gli.uMlani, Mr. ami M 

,, ,1,,., V'lth K.ii t. 1 loui 1 1 1 II 1 1 , 

knhiiisDii, ^Ir. A piiarau, M*'- ^ •' ' '. . ('hose 

I7r. and Mr>. II. D, Db.amllmr,, Dr. .iml Mm. A 

^lr, and Mr.. Rathindramuh 'l.i.uor.a Mr air . . • 

I Mr. 1) N. liniU A.lft-, .Mr-'. 

Irniiath Ta^^orc, Mr. M •■ n ,,ri Mi 

. M' M. 1.1,1 Mr*. N Mi- 

niiUMidra Nath lanun, Di . .md 1 ■■ Siiv,.ndr'i 

and Mrs jnan Uaro.iah, A^Mhar .m, A; 

.Nath Diitt, Mr. Chant l!am-r,im-, Mr ■ Mr 

Jatindra Mohan IlaKohi, Mr. Kanmatn. i.m h-i - m|. ^J'; 
Dwijcndra Narain HaKohi, Mr. I'-Ui ' ;' . 

Dinosh Chandra Son, Mr. 

JiUMKlra Lai Lalierjt'C, y ' jianerjt.-e. Prof Hem 

Kumar Banerjee, Prof, i'ranuu i.i - > • Sinai 

AT. lY.A'Ivil Da.^ Paiierjea, Mr, Mnai 

Chandra Dns Cupia, • n IlaURr, Mr. Ileinendra 

Kumar Rai Cliauclhun, Hr. Si^ ^ , Radha 

Pro.sad Ohoso, Mr. J.votish 

Kumud Mookenoe, ^Zvoti Sarhadhikary, Mr. 

Jogendra Nath Sen. Mr. J.vot> 
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Dwijendra Nalli Bose, Mr. Sat'hindr;i Prosad Bose., Dr. and 
Mrsi. D. N. Maiira, Mrs, Kshirodebasini Milter, Mis-S Nalini 
Sirr.'ir (now Mrs. D. M. Bose), Miss Suriti Milter (now Mrs. 
H. M. Bose), Miss iMia .\(’luirya (now Mrs. vS. K. Haidar), 
Miss Santa Cbatterjee (now Mrs. Kalidas Na>(), Miss Sita 
Chatterjee (now Mrs. vSiidhir Chaudhuri), Miss Purnima 
Hhoshal (the late Mrs. I'urtiima Basak), Miss Arundhati 
Sircar (n<.»w Mrs. Kedar Nath Chatterji), Miss Sudha Dutta 
(now Mrs. Prabhat Mukherjee), Miss Nilima Mahalanobis, 
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ROBtMOftAH:iTH HOHBUKD. 

ULi; U-TH.H i/.W IN' liKNC^ALl 
i.MJiii.VnUK 


i On G’lUilay aI I’lt. iusiMJw 

I J,*' Srl.ityti ''•Hs ■ 

I h ] jt tl.'f 'Jowp Hi'fl. 

1 iu till* i ‘ jUn.-ili . 

' lU'/rputn.- lOu^Alit. «.( i\' ui l f.i. 

‘ tl'M.lnr* niv. . ' i' i . v t.)a \ i«} 


I iuytVv'-.t .•■•I' 

! ■ t/'tt dlUilPMU {it t» 'i ' '• Ills. 

* i.t.ifu Hiia. j. 

J WIK* ;t W'h'-iiti 0^'t' hr. t>. l.*n 

. kliv,Mnm' 4 A t-t; iht* v!:. tc )•;•<• it- 

I ijoyfeifnaljt; hu'.l 

1 , thru foOM'J uvuVil.Ii* ay l; 

' lit Uitur vl.'tiimwnn to 7 

: PjMrt ' 

J -'Iwaomc • 

#hltK Ud t, < K ] 

Uiitnsu of otmnfctum wtiK • 

j ^ ar jKiIriitai, tir rttiiCfUj;,* ' 

n )i"'j u ■!<» nn-' 

] -poci Aboui It jtc the fnr\. tlmt Ilia aol- * 
j ^Kinriinsii v\ U)v« nud joy »nci 

I , ioitr«rd» vS I'X*?* ■ ;vl; 'uixav'’ 

^ >*vjrwi(^l wuh A TtirE;P-iiiJi d vm,.-, < > 

j ^liitu otnill Uw ftivt'ml'trx'f' ^ uk ‘ L(r> w 

I (*>• *rr» 1 (lt) jittlKKW ' 4fi „ y 

tloi' Ttiwti flivU on d<uu' a"UlUt^ V 
•iotiA, wiy, 'UW'tnHim tni'trM.oc,- IniiU**'. 

I • VH u I'O.'W K fVtdi'TtUv ‘»rj 

tvytild 1) ' ;-(» AttMlmttt vtiiwl 
I A' 'Tif Oi^dnU-' Tutuhi . 

' T)vmir»niktli yWi'nlthtwiiiwi) il l»<' btvl, 

I . <4uwi4rv In Ixl» 

! . owl\%w .» If»ok vA th#>. ttwdirnv.P' 

J ironW hsi'TP liwrtji vKniV' 

I - dlvTt; wfp Mlhi-n ij^ti 

I ' ' 'tftTftiitt Air (HViiu 'tii't mttj n ‘tL n"n!rH''A| 

, '< ,S^;r(yUl:i;!*v slvnnld • Wf* ^ 

)ikn flint vHif; 

[ ( .M>. 1 i>u)Sl I I'on^Prttrtm ^ • , • -'i' vit-' 

i jVvrfUMtutiun , ihtt titu^ntUi ■' • 

AIm* . f*n'| . y iCvnlW/ ti> • unt* ru t ■ n 
V ’tA n!?>w, I'r,^ , T'l / ' ' 

* la f-onru-'-' 

‘'M a 

'■Iiwr-UnriiiHUi:?' ii-'t't' 
^■'■it’nVHvvv-.^iUopv,' 


■ {{(Mii/ili' ,)/ ‘||^■ 0 / 1 , paia- 

lli<' hf'.nl ill a i'ahiiitj 
//i, Iiiticih hinii Oinii- 
iilibiaiij iii 

^ '• U/ . /i / lit I / / j// built, ) I V 

il-i^ni! “Tlic Ib'iiiialcc" : 

I it II Hill \ j.o, imsi 



' ^ (bosc 'icho.^c iiiilinu^' i'ffoiis itKidc 

hutictli Hirtluiiiv ('cli'bnil ii>)i in Calniltn "a Jb'd Lcilcr Day in 
Bcniicili litcrahtrc" 

N';ii..-il (k-fi 1,. liKlni ; Kat'uiKmidhiui IkuKT.iis', iiiitl; JaliiHlra .M,.l 
^ 3h'i^^'ln\ pofi ; s.'it \ ciKiraiiaili UatUi, pucL 

Si;uulin.ii (l.-nii, ntiini : y|,,,n, H;,i„lhM,,,a,lln,,va, iiovalisi u.„| .1, 

•-K'en wnici ; Dwijuuilra .Vartiyan ])(,; 

•Manila] (laiivinli. slmri sint-y wriiar; l‘ra 
Kuinai M nklio])a(.lliyayu, sli(..ij‘t stui'c wriiut .' 

lU )\>1 


llic MaliarajM of Naloru in a wa.'ll-writton sp 

I'lrsvul.’tl t,, tl,^. 1),,^.^ j,| ,, 


Ml^■■ N.|.ln.i (j;i/,, M,,. \M.,iL.ar, |■,,,|. Kliavi-ii.lr,, Niuh 

■Mnuf, Mr, Kiiii'.ir kn iiu;, m, p,.,,,,,, 

M U l\ I 1 ( I p, I : 1 1 1 \ , I \ ; I 

Mr. Air, ■!(!;, (.Iimimii MiHri, Piv-Mtli-nt, /.'.i/inn-,, 

l\uistnul, who piv^iJr'd nil llln iK'CiiMnli, in „ 

slii'it ikat 'in.xi.-li, iiilruiiiiivd ilif -iK-.st <>( iIk 
‘■■VT iinpv. lie s.iid that in aiu-ielit tinier i.nel- uen.- 
^el(lnnl hnnnnieii in their o.unirv, Hliiul llniuer had 
In Ise lii-, hiead, Dante was delmrted. Milton im^sed 
Ins daes in nn.,,er>'. In I{ii, eland iiuets also shared 
tile .same fate. In India iioets Were never slieliled. 
rntorliinaleh , they faile.l in their duty in the case 
ot lleiiicliandra. In lioiioiti in.e Rahiiulranath they 
wore hunonrin.e themselves. 

Pnif. Ihmdit Thakitr Prosad Achary\-a read from 
the / pdiusluuiiis , hlessiiie the iiroceedin.es. 

A choir of .sin.eers, under the leadership of 
Mr. Siirendra Nttth Bondopadhyaytt, sang a song 
^composed specially for the occasion liy Mr. Jatindia 
Molian Pagehi in praise of the poet. 


'rile Ih-esidenl then , gal landed Rahindranath 
presented a gold lotus to him. 


Sir ( loorootjas 
I'^'sccl thirt\' n cuta 

I'lAsl (,11 tlu* Alily- 

piny I ill miki-Diad 


P'anurjcL* read a jiOGin hu luui t 
nyo (iSiSi) whfii hu ^aw Uio ! 
in tliL rolo of \’alniiki in liis 
"'ci. d'liu was as follow- 


r/^ic^rai .r] 

! 

'^r'1^51 !{rsi?ITf*l’, C'lllS ttf.) 

5fr<I rn « 

1 rineipal Raniendra .Sitndar Tri\'edi, 8ecre 
of the Itaitgivi, Suhitya Paristuni, next tiresented 
l.)Oet With a con.m-atiiIatury address printed on i\ 
lea\es, hound in the form of an antiijue Im 
inanuscriiit, enclosed in nice brocaded doth. 


.Niturday, Sept, r,^, 1941 


'lAGOKE memorial vSPECI.-XL SVPPLKMENT 


lix 


The address 

I’nlo the lotus hands of iho (hral for! 

Rabindranafli Tai^oii' 

W'hcii at the dawn of national lit., tlic 

I lotus opened at the touch of thu sun’s ra\-s, tla.' 
.tcnial ^luse of India’s genius stei)i)cd on tliat lotu.^ 
;iiul looked around. Then the hori/.on tui v\xr\‘ sido 
was Idled with gladness, the winds hUwv in io\g tho 
guardian deities from tlte far ends of the skv 
showered blessings, in the zenitli rolled the assuring 
N'oice of Rudra and the newly awakened hearts of 
seventy million men and women the stirrings of 
emotion felt. The poets of Bengal began to sing to 
new airs their songs of j)raise. Whse men were glatl 
to idace at her feet the wreaths they had woven with 
their own hands. 

(), Great Poet, when on an auspicious da\- you 
tirsl graced the lap of your Mother Bengal ami I'anie 
into toucli with the eartli and water of your Molliei- 
land, the waves of renaissance of Ikaigal broke ni)on 
your half“ 0 ])ened genius. At this impact vonr 
\'Oulhful mind was stirred, at that imimlse \'oiir 
\-outhful hands began to cull fresh flowers to lay at 
tire feet of the IMusc. You were encouraged h>' the 
ajrproving eyes of \‘our predec’essors, rewardetl hy 
the admiring glances of your followers and the light 
of the smile of Saraswati lighted up >'our forehead, 
v'^ince then you have wandered at will through the 
jew'ellecl chambers of the Temple of beaming, >'ou 
have gathered fragments of the offerings hii<l at lier 
foL't and gi\'en freely to your l)rothers and sisiers and 
lhe\' lm\’e l.)een gratified h.v i)artaking <>1 the jo\' 
thereof. The strains that eontiimalh’ arise lr<mi 
tile toucli of the M.u.se on the strings of tlie universal 
har]) luive readied ,\’our ears though >’ou came alter 
pre\’ioiis iioets of the land, d'he\' lia\'e helped \'ou 
to gather the drujis of nectar niU ot ilu* dust and 
distriinite it to tnaiikiml — the nectar that i»oured 
o\'er the earth while Gasailri in the g.ni'-e ot Supariia 
t\‘U'lied it to hea\-en from the ensT<Kl> ot the 
Gandliar\as. I‘or lifts' years vntir m<ulieihiml has 
iiirrsed >’oii in her lap with allectioii, .mo speaking 
on liehalf of those wh'* \\orsliip that michaiilie.ss ol 
the world, tire Sahits'a Parisad of Bengal prav to the 
loilher of the rni\erse lor \'oiir long hie. 

Great Poet, ma\’ Saiik.ira grant vmii vieloiw . 

'rni' iH)h:T’s kh'i’iA' 

Tile Poet, ill llis UMlid musical vniCe, leehllgly 
\'et appaiviitl\' umifTecled Iw iiersou.Miess made a 
short l)irl sententious repl>'- IP' wniild ha\e 

been Iretter if he could have resumed his seal, 
making oireisaiice t(^ molher-eouiitry after recenmg 
Irlessings from her. On the present occasioii it was. 
too much for liiin to gi\'e eX])iessioii to his kelings. 
lie was sure he would not l>e able to sa\- much ; he 
begged the pardon of his audience. re<iuesl was 

that Ihcv might see his feeling and intention througlr 
the few words he could sl.>eak. \’erily, he had 
Irad Ix^fore such a serious ordeal to pass 
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1 lii.s />()u;// iiiscrihcd on ivory leaves 
V'o.< ioniposed by the urll^iitown 
Hciiyali poet, flic laic SaiyeiidranatJi 
Halla, on the oeeasio}i of the fiftieth 
Inrlluiav cclrbrat io}} of Rabindranath 
fayore and presented to him at an 
<'veninL: party yivm to the Poet by 
the Hanyiya Sahitya Parishad, the 
day otter the function at the Town 
Ihdi, lehen it 7ras read by the young 
poe> . 

the opening stania is givoi belo-w : 

C^T^1 CUTsrtfl spf?i 
'sitfsi m-\, ; 

irtft 


l<etUn\<liat\atti 7 


D Xnian 


A'lt that in face „f such a arcat 
Ins nwn littleness was naule se^x.rely ' onn- 
■"picn.nis. IK. never tlKuiplit that liis life-loiw 
'-'•ship of ,h, Mnso wonld resnl, ,n s.ul, crownine 
11, s heart uas, theref.ae, in a state of 
IteMlaney, hronyhl face to face with the honour, 
"liH h he ninst accept with a profound how. 'I'o take 
such an honour, in the li.eht it should he taken 
'vns verv <lifTicull. He had fel, the dilEeultv from 
"Hk .'teo. .still lie could not refill- it. The .speaker 
i'esou.uln lus hcarcT.s not to take his hnmilitv- amiss 
"->1 to think it was false. He had only ,,ue word t.’, 

i-'-'deenune feaiure and that 

was the only solacin.u action to his a,eitated mind. 
It was tlus-all this honour «as t.ciliL; done t(, the 
Mnse ol Heueali literature, the poet was niereh- the 
medium. 'n,e horizon of ILn.eali liter.ituie had 
hilhert*. heen very narrow'. The j,o,m .Muse had had 
to keep up her vitality, out of Princes’ fa\-,)uis. Hut 
now the whole nation was weleomin.e her with oi.en 
anus, as its own. A feeliny of aw.ikeuine was 


unu-ersall.v \-isil)le, wliich was sure to render tl 
people hmh-.souIed and large-hearted. This feeli 
tvJuch had heretofore been confined to individt 
klo’H', was general at the present time, T 
marked a new^ and happy era in the country. It \ 
desluied to N-italize the people. The poet eham 
to be I'lre.sent Irefore them when this flood had ebl 
Tins is wh>' he came in for the honour, imr- 
p a matter of accident. To speak the truth, 1 
“•Hour was due to tlieir feeling itself. The spieal 
uas perfectly aware that it w-as not his due, T 
"'■^■^‘ths that thet- had put round his neck h 
'"'ttally .garlanded the Muse herself. His p<,rti. 
uas cmlv to l,ear the burden. The puja was to t 
Iis charge was only to receive the offerin 
f'-f'vard them to her. Even this office w 
reall>'^ one of great honour. 

^ lie ladies and .sr.nne of the young men presen 
"H'lndin.g a Maliomedan .student of the Presidcnc 
olle,ge, made pre.sents of flowers to the ,K,et. 

1 he meeting then closed ainid.st cheers. 


^ ¥ 
★ 


i7\ 


-r/ie Paces eldest brother, Dwijcidraiialh Tacorr n„ 1./, , 

ogorc o„ h,s youngest brother’s sixty-sixth birthday 



Sept. 13, 1941 TAGORE ^r,l.:^^()RIAL SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 

SIXTIETH BIRTH ANNIVERSARY 


Bangiya Sahitya Parishad’s Felicitalions 

riie following address was pirsenlcd lo the I’oel 
,v Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Ihira Prasad Sasiri 
behalf of the Baiifti\a Saliilya Parishad on 
Icpbnibcr 4, ig2i at a meeting In eelebration of his 
-■‘b ill hirih anniversary under the presidentship oi 
aiaja Jagadindranalh Ray of Salor. 

Salt*!. 

C^T^f4 

I c^T^iT^ 

5lTfTf?T, f4^T»l | 

ilTr?!:^T9'S --STTO 

I c.r\ af^ ii a«r‘i a' 4 *i 

It'S!, '-fTtit., r.i>fi ’ts, 

5(f, 

>iTft!a5R CJ| SiTPIT ■& 

I ^T<i'i, G?T'*rn3 acr'i "siTCf. 

CT ‘‘<1^^— 

C^Itf5^t-*f1%> ‘[f^ 

^Tc? — ’?’5i-'jl^ ‘'5iT!:§— ■'*rn:5 i 

’ITBl, sTf’fC'® 

’TR^ — CTO arc^l c^^fk ?T>lTfU5 'IR^ l 

C^PTT^ iaf%^1 

C^T’ii'nt ¥Er® CE't^P'l (E5U‘1TC<P'Q 

^56 f^tc%; I 

c®T’‘i'ni 

*<R, Rfw, f^WTI ’iTSX^l ?T»fTER 

'8(^5 ^5B -'SIPTJl ^Tf^lC^XgS 1 

c^rm 

I SX‘' 

^TWRII ^ CEV<4Tfr^, 

'8 nr»6Sl, 'G ^PRW? C^TEH 

^lTf>!^ I 

^Nfr 

T^-tt ' 

(ESRJT^t ^5^ aTf^'UiX^’, 

Efsix^ts, c^im 

fr'tRf wni ’ftf^ 5?u5i®, I 


Ixi 

^!R5R i»2r cxrfsrnt wf^psn 'S 'sit^t^ 

^tPbujci; 5^3(1 siw’i'sini? toi1- 

’iX'l^ I (T^SRfTn TOT<RI*n 

c^RlRf :(t^ ^fsi W 

f??1 -sRfC^ ^I«f9|;irrii;ri ?5f?ITO «rt^ I ^ fW- 
55 5sfel, •5T!ft?1t5 5sfwl, 5|Rrt5( (PlRrtK 

?TWt5rf5 ^ 5lR(Rff?l 

St^'l, 8 C9!R? ^a5t5-^5;E 'ilt <rt^T?(T -SR*! ^ I 

f^-ff^ 5T?1 -ym, 5T^ 

>!4 '-s? 'jTT’a? 'siTcf I '5rr?iRini« wi 

Mfl ^R1 c^TRfC^ ^ITCS I 'sit?Ji, 

®«X55 Tto 45f451 f«51 ^Esj?!! r®t«f 5? I 

S35?raj5it? *ttft 

BLESSINGS 
IF.nglisk Translation] 

Sri M AN Raiundan \TH, 

The people of Bengal have loved your poetry ever since 
you were n boy. As you i^rew up your genius flowered. 
Thar genius nor only spread from country fo country, it 
embraced every known form oi' literature. It was in the 
beginning confined to poetry but if soon expressed itself in 
prose, drama, nu.vcls. short storie.s, longer stories, criticism, 
politics, sociology and economics. Whatever form of literal 
ture you have roiiched with your magic hands, you have 
enriched and glorified, l-'ur you have a soul a iioul filled 
alike with sweetness and power, with fascination and com- 
pelling force, with minute insight and large vision. Your 
genius can both build and destroy, can madden as well as 
quell, can draw both tears and laughter, In short, your 
genius is many-sided, spread over everything and pleasing to 
all. In fusing literature to song you have enriched both and 
have yourself attained to the highest pinnacle of the Temple 
of Fame. 

From the begininng of British rule your ancestors occu- 
pied :i conspicuous place in Bengal in the matter of wealth, 
fame, learning, culture, courage and other virtues. Your own 
genius has illuminated that family glory to the highest degree. 
Bengal has alwny.s been ch.armed with your virtues and India 
filled with glory. And to-day Fiast and West, the new world 
and the old are ablaze with your genius. I pray that you 
may live long to further illumine the world. Your family 
is long-lived — may you live to be a hundred, a thousand. With 
your age, your experience is growing every day, your mind 
is filling with pain at the sight of human suffering, the 
strains of your music arc acquiring a deeper resonance. The 
more anxious you are grtjwing for the welfare of mankind, 
the more yearningly are you approaching the throne of the 
All-Merciful. May your solicitude be rewarded, may your 
name live for ever, may you continue to strive for the 
welfare of India. You have returned to this golden land 
after conquering the Earth and enhancing the fame of Bengal. 
FMease accept this garland of flowers as a token of our regard, 
affection, reverence and love. Everything in divine creation 
that is beautiful and fragrant is mirrored in these flowers. 
You also are (he image of all that is beautiful and fragrant in 
us. Come let us blend the two and be blessed. 

Sri Haraprasad Sastri, 
President, Bangiya Sahitya Parisad 



HIS COUNTRYMEX’S HOMAGE 


RABINDRA-JAVANT! 

SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY CEEBRATION 

[ Compiled py vSusil Kumar BanErjee ] 

f^ABINDRANATH TAGORK completed the seventieth year of his life on the Sth MaVf 
, and Ik'n^ial, and alon,fo 'ji'ith it India, seized upon the occasion to celebrate it, in such 
a manner as not only to enable the nation to ha,ve an opportunity of paying its tribute 
of love and respect to the ]k}ei hut also to acquaint it, as far as it was possible, 7vith his 
si.rvices and qa hii vcmcnts. A public meeting — convened by the leading citizens of 
Calcutta representing all sections of the community — was held on the i6ih May, ig^i 
in the Calcutta I’niversity Institute Hall, under the presidency of the late Mahamafio- 
padhyaya Pandit IJaraprasad Sasiri, President, Bangiya SahiTya Pakistiad, lohen a 
committee reas formed for the purpose wnth Sir J. C. Bose as President.'^ The celebration 
''a'hich io(>k the form of a festival lasted for twelve days commencing on the 2yth December, 
and ending on the $ih January, 1032, 

The Toivn Hall and the Tow'n Hall grounds were the venue of the principal 
functions of the festival. There 7 eere literary conferences, music festival, dramatic 
performances, folk songs and folk dances, an arts and crafts exhibition and a ' mela’ (fair) 
attended by thousands every day. But by far the most important and most solemn of 
all the lunetions was the ceremony held in front of the Town Hall on Sunday, the 2yth 
December , Kj^i , for the prcseaitaiion of Civic and other addresses of felicitations to the Poet, 

7 he entire space betaceen the steps of the Town Hall and the Council House 'ivas 
decorated wdth flowers and foliage, pacing the steps on the farthest end -was erected a 
high pJaiform wdth a simple canopy hung over it. In the centre of the platform rvas 
placed the seat for the ]\')ct. An amplifying apparatus broadcast every -word uttered from 
ihe 'dais' to every member of the vast audience, no less than five thousand in number. 

The gaihering W'as unique. There W'as Plis Highness the Maharaja of Tripura, 

-who opened ihe Rajundra-Jayanti Mela and Exhibition. There were the City Fathers 
headed by the Mayor, Dr, B. C. Roy, There were distinguished men of letters, scientists, 
artists, scholars, law^ycrs, engineers, doctors, journalists, students, teachers and professors, 
merchants, tradesmen and landlords. There -were Hindus, Jains, Buddhists, Christians 
and Muslims, and there were Europeans, Americans, Mahratias, Panjabis, Sindhis, 
Madrasis, Oriyas, Beharis, and Manvaris. Delegates from different Universities in India 
and represeniatives of various learned and literary bodies from different parts of the country 
invested the function -with an cdUIndia character. The presence of Dr. *\Vdilia7n E. Hocking 
Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, who expressed feliciiations on behalf of 
the A77icrican people, and of the Consuls of many European countries lent an internalional 
aspect to the gathering. 


Tke Nation’s Homage In 1931 


Tlie Mayor, Dr. B. C, Roy, on l>chalf of the 
citizens of Calcutta and Mrs. Kamini Ray, the most 
distinguished of the living Bengalee T)oetesses, on 
l>ehalf of the Rabindra-Jayanti ParIvSHAd (Tagore 
Septuagenary Celebrations Committee), received the 
Poet inside the Town Hall and conducted him 

* The Committee was a most representative one. The 
Vice-Presidents were : Mahamaliopadhyaya Pandit Hara 
Prasad Sastri, Mrs. Kamini Roy, • Mr. Sarat Chandra 
Chatterjee, Sir P. C. Kay, Dr. B. C. Roy, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Sir C. V. Raman, Sir R. N, Mookerjee, Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Urquhart; Sir Kilratan Sircar, Sir Deva Prasad 
Sarvadhikary, Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. Subhas Bose, Sir Hasan 


tlirougli the picture-galleries of the Art Exhibition 
i^ fhc ground floorj down the outer steps, over 
the cloth-eovered pathway to the platform whereon 
he took his seat amid the blowing of conchshells, 
Imrning of incense, fragrance of flowers and reveren- 
tial silence of the great assemblage, which stood up 

vSnhriiwardy, Sir Clmru Cliandra Gliose7 SiT K NrSircar, 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr, Mamnatha Nath Mukherji, 
Maharaja Sris Cliaudra Nandy and Mr, J. M. Sen-Gupta. 

Mr. Hirendra Nath Dutta acted as Treasurer ; Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basn was General Secretary. Mr. Syama 
Prasad Mookerjee and Mr. Amal Home worked as Joint 
Secretaries, the burden of planning and organizing the 
celebration falling almost entirely on the latter.— ComJjfler. 
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—On the 27th December, 1931, 

section.'! of the community the ilcn):al I ’ccjilotfe'- Conn, it House, a ./ms luui hem 

the historic building, against eUcilations bv the Corporation of Calcutta he 

erected the Poet was presented iCilh adau ssts ' Itanea .lahllva .'sammilan and the 

BanSa Zifya Partskld, "■ <'■ 

HABINnKA^lAVA^■TIJ>AKISHAn^(//Je^iaM^^^^ .1 ,k?,....ssS.n behalf of the Calcutta Corporatio,,^^^^^^^^^ 


Mukherjee 


ill a Ixxly as he came in view. Two gv.-ls reinaiiicd 
Standing with charnar in hand on two sides <»t 
Poet’s chair. It looked like a coronation ceremony. 

The Mayor of Calcutta garlanded the Poet and 
read the civic address presented l>y the Coipoiatiun. 
The address was inscrilx'd on a silt er plate ..tta.. 
to a golden inkstand in the slnipc of a lotus, on 
which was placed a golden pen. 

The Poet’s famous national song Jana^gana- 
mana-adhinayaka (Victory to the Dispenser o nc 
Destiny !) was then sung in chorus ; the Poet umes 
•and the entire assemblage remained standing win e 


le song was sung. 

Mr. Ainal Home, Joint Secrctaiv 
ABINDRA-JAYANTI Committee, read a message . 

dicitations from Sir J. C. lk)se, who cou c i 
resent owing to illness, followed by greetings fn.m 
ae King of Siam, the Shah of Persia, the 
Jniversity of Tokio and others from different pai s 
f the world. Sir J. C. Bose’s message ran thus. - - 




^'6 < 


After this, Pendit Vidl.ueekl.ar Sastn « „ 

tetdn, OB behalf of the 

dttee, oSered the Poet the of saoda 


a Inirniiig earthen lamp, fragrant incense, a garland 
of flowers, a coiichshell filled with water, a Ixiqnet of 
flowers and green blades. In asking the Pfxt to 
accept this arghya, the Pandit chanted appropriate 
Sanskrit mantras, c.xplaining the significance of 
these offerings, which symlxilisecl the different 
.nullities with which the Poet is endowed. These 
..fl'erings were earned to the P.xt in silver trays by 
some girls of the Santiniketan Asram, Smilingly 
the Poet touched them. 

This picturesque ceremony over, vSir P. C. Kay 
garlanded the Poet and presented an address on 
liehalf of the Bangiya Mitya I’arishad, Garlands 
and addresses also were presented by Pandit Ambika 
Prasad Bajpaye on Ix'half of the Hindi Sahitya 
,Mnmelan, by Sreeniati Prativa Devi on liehalf of the 
I>tahasi Banga Sahitya Sammelan. 

Mrs. Kamini Roy read the address on Ixdialf of 
the R.abindra-J.vyanti Committee in the absence of 
the Committee’s President, .Sir J. C. Bose. 

The address was inscribed in enamel on three 
goldleaves in the shape of a punthi (ancient Sanskrit 
manuscript book). The leaves were also decorated 
iu enamel after designs drawn by the great artist 
Mr. Nandalal Bose. 

was a touch of jiatlios in the Poet s reply 
to the address of the Raiundka-Jayanti Committee 
when he uttered the words of farewell to his country- 
men. Many were visibly moved. 

Dr. Hocking of Harvard expressed felicitations 
on bebaE of the American people. 


4 
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A book entitled the “Golden Book of Tagore^’, 
sponsored by Mahatma (sandhi, vSir J. C. Bose, M, 
Romain Rolland, Prof. Kiiistein and Costis Palainas 
(the (rreek IViet) containing coiitrilmtious from ])oets, 
authors, artists and scholai's from tliirty different 
countries of the \\<)ild was ja'esented t() the^ Poet !)>• 
Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, who had edited the 
lk)ok, on liehali of tlie Piil>]ication Committee. ()\cr 
twr.) liundi’ed leading writers and thinker^ of tlie East 
and the W’est had conlrilaUed to this work, wliich 
\\ould remain for \'ears to conu* as a most reniark- 
al)le document of international fellowshi]) iiiul the 
focussing ])oint (tf woild o])inioii on India and 
Indians. 

Mr. Kshiti .Mohan Sen of Santiniketan ijresented 
a Bengali book, entitled JayivUi I'lsar^Qa, containing 
<'()ntril)utions from Bengali ])oets, litterateur^ and 
scholars dealing with tlie din’erc.nt as])ects of tlie 
Ik>ets’ ('ontribnt ion to”^ Ikaigali literature. 

Tile Poet re])lied to all the addresses se]'aiatelN' 
in Bengali e.\ce|»t to the addr(.‘ss of the Hindi SnliHvii 
Sanniudav , to which he replied in Hindi. 

'idle fiitu'tion ended with the singing of the 
]k)et*s A’a/v’/o'-soiig, /krtig/a; Mafi, Jal. 

( >n the gist Decemlier, the sttideiits of Calcutta 
assembled at Senate House, ]>resented the Poet with 
an addic'ss of felic'itations reail b\' a student of the 
l‘ost-( jradnate classes, Mr. Iknoyeiidra Nath Ikaiierjee. 
\\ ho acted as Ih'esideiit of the Studenl>’ g'onniii' ire. 

(U) the and Januar\', lo.tj, the Indian Societx' 
of Oriental Arts presented the Poet with an addle^s 
at the Jorasanko House, ;\ song composed speci..ll\' 
])>• tile I'oet was sung on the (uxaisioii. 

Addresses of Feltcatations 

I 

si^ JIJU C^ps't?! C'l 

vtr .£]>• I 

«;s5>5t 

»tf«5 i 

«i<rb c? cf 

ajf«j i 

^ I 


Saturday, Sept, ig, ig 
THE CIVIC ADDRESS 

[ENGLISH TRANSLATION] 

World-Honoured Sir, 

Wc have brought you the greetings of the CitiziUs 
('alciiiia at the termination of the seventieth year of yoiu i,i 

You were horn in this great city; and it was this ,i 
which saw the first blossoming of your creative genius n //;; 
has enthralled the entire civilised world. Here it -M-gs th 
the life of piety and action, which made our people ra>ci: 
your noble father as a Rishi (sage), lived. It was here t( 



~ Anieini: at tin' I'oa'ii Jlall on Pi'^ciiibei J?, IdM, 
arcoin paniCii by the poetess Kaniini Riiy, (o leeeive 
the addresses of leiieitations in eoiDieetion with 
R .Ala .N 1 j k .\. j \ VA N T ! ( To yore Sep t n a yen a r v) 

that your princely grandfather found the field of his lifeS work 
Here, indeed, is the home of that illustrious clan which ha: 
earned the esteem of all, by its high standard of conduct am 
SOI lal Virtues, which has enriched thought, art and literature 
and of which you are the brightest jewel. Therefore, while al 
the world acclaims you and claims you, we regard you ai 
our ver\' own. The citizens of Calcutta feel honoured by 
the recognition you have received in the world a/ learning. 

Your universal genius has endowed the Bengali languagi 
with an amazing richness and has secured for it a place Oj 


THE RABINDRA-JAYANTI ADDRESS 
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honour among the great litterateurs of the world. Out oj 
your ideals has sprung up, in a little village of Bengal, an 
international resort for the development of a universal culture. 
Words which have flown from your immortal pen have 
revivified the dying national consciousness of Bengal. You 
are the high priest in the worship of the Motherland: you. 
who have won for the genius of Bengal world-wide recogni- 
tion, are the guide and preceptor of our national life: pra\, 
accept the offering of our devotion which mt have brought 
to you to-day. 

“Bande I^ataram!" 

On behalf of the Aldermen and (.'ouncilhrs 
of the Corporation of Calcutta, 

B. C. ROY, 

Mavor. 


.n^jTi 1 

jtWwt 5ni, 

I 

cvfc»t? 

^ 5^tV I n\w 

I 

TffjiV\ ;r 1, MyiJ '4*r?c1 I 

ii^ 

tfil f5cai, 

C5if^|9!^ >ic?r 

«ia, 

cn\?n959iimKc*( i 

wt?i ii^TR^tu 

n*j:J^*?r5ny 5f?i5c^* >€ 

- ^tfai WW] I 

THH F^ORT'S KF.F^LY 

In former times, it was considered the duty of kinj^vS 
to honour poets. They honoured poeis just to heighten the 
glory of their own kingship. For, they knew kingdoms were 
not ever-lasting but the fame of poets outlived them and 
extended far into unborn ages. 

In these times, the men of genius of the country have 
no place in the Court of the King of India. The king’s 
language and the poet’s language have not met in honourable 
friendship. To-day, the civic body has taken upon itself the 
duty of honouring the poet in the name of the country. This 
honour is not only an external ornament which has adorned 
me but has Riled my heart with great delight. 

Let this Corporation make the city of my birth great in 
the amenities of life, health and sanitation, and dignity and 
self-respect. Let painting, sculpture, music and arts grow 
under its auspices and make the dwellings of the citizens 
abodes of joy. Let this city wipe out its blot of illiteracy 
with all its dirt and uncleanliness ; let her citizens enjoy 
plenty, have strength of body and energy of mind, and be 
inspired with civic spirit born of joy ; let not the poison of 
internecine strife pollute her life ; let her citizens of all races 


and all sects and communities unite in goodwill and i 
her fair name untarnished and her peace undisturi^ed.. 
is my prayer. 


II 'ill II 
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The Address of Fehcifotions presented by the Robindra Jayanfi Parishad m 
IQ3J wos inscribed in enamel by Nandolcl Bose on three plates of gold m 

old Bengali script 




f '■ ■ ' 


The Civic Address presented by the Corporation of Calcutta on 
the Poets Septuagenary ,n 1931 wos inscribed on a silve, plate 
attached to a gold inkstand m the shape of a lotus, on which 
was placed a golden pen 


The Address of Felicitations presented by the 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishad In 1931 was inscribed 
in silver on a copper plate, 


(Jiiurtesy : lUUlindruuaili 


Pholoerophj jpeciolly taken at Santinikelan for ihe 
"Coicutfo Municipal Gazette" bv 0. I^olon of Cokutto, 


Riflhi of reproduction sfricfly fijervod, 
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™i7n'.s' hiarbli' bas-rt'licf portrait of the 
l\h‘i inii’rilfil at the Hanc.IVA vSahiTYA 
r\KisMAi> hy /U'harya Prafulla 
i lhvuira Kay on the occasion of the 
Uahindka-Javanti. ivas presented by 
, total Hontc, }t, Secretory, Rauindka- 
j\\ANTi Pakisiiad {Toyorc Septen- 
yrnarv ( 'oiinniitce) , 

rite bas-relief, ichieh had been 
iiiade iti Italy for a Jcieish admirer of 
the Poet in Calcutta, had been lyin^ 
itnelaimed, after his sudden death in 
the meanwhile, in the Calcutta 
Custoitts lliHise, from- where it was 
aequited by Mr, A, K. Sarhar, 
Arehiiert and Knyfincer, who enabled 
Mr. Home to present it to the 
Pakishad by kindly sellifyi^ it to him 
at a tiontinal price. 


THE BANGIYA SAHITYA I^AKISHAD 

[ENGLISH TRANSLATION | 

Prince of Poets, 

On behalf of the litterateurs and literature-lovers of 
Bengal, the Bangiya Sahitya Pakiskad hails thee with love 
i and pride on the occasion of thy seventieth birthday. 

'< Thou earnest to the altar of the jMu.ng of Bengali litcru- 
tare at a tender aye. Sinee then ihrouyfi all tlwse years thou 
hast served her like a devoted Vidary. sfeadtastly and im- 
atrald. Sayc, thy peiiarii e has borne truif, I he (onldes:^ has 
dowered on thee the boon oi inuiuirtalily and timehed hie 
ehords of thy soul with the snsiainin.e, Cilioes of unniortul 
music. Oh! Seer Heaven-blessed! .MtO' thou live a 

Inindred years to rouse this sleeping nation into inanhoi)d 

mith thy ritiyiny Tnessa.ye of strength and hope and from th\' 
e>fty realms of art shower on the h.asi and the \\ I'st tinnad 
eifts of love and beauty, of peace and joy. 

The Bangiya Saihtva Parishad for at! its thirty-nine 

rears has taken great pride in thy overflowing wealth of liie- 

’■ary gifts. Its first anniversary meeting res(ninded with the 
trumpet call of thy voice. It had the honour of filii^itatirii^ 
thee on thy fiftieth birthday. Again, on the occasion of thy 
sixtieth birthday it brought to thee its offerings id nspict 
and joy. The high hopes and wishes voiced by the Parishad 
on those memorable occasions have aehieved compUtt fruition 
to-day and are reflected in thy brilliant life- hast found 

the Truth eternal in the flitting joys and sorrows of ^ man. 
thou art blessed! Thou hast found the indivisible in the 
divided, the whole in the parts and the one m the many, 
thou art blessed! Thou hast, like Bhagirath of old. brought 
back to Bharatbarsha the stream of her ancient heritage and 
culture, Seer, crystal-eyed, we how to thee. 

Beloved of the muse of letters! Oh, Poet, world- 
revered! May the great Poet of the Universe. Who breathes 


.His ma.gie breath over this wonderful world and fills it with 
e(>h>ur and fragrance and song. Whose trinity echoes in the 
heart of poets and is revealed in forms of love and knowledge 
end powt'r, vimehsafe thee eternal bliss and felicity, 

^ 

m\ m \ 

I 

c>f <£(9 *tcai 

I 

THE POET’S REPLY 

[ENGLISH translation] 

The sponsors of this Institution are aware that it received 
my heart’s felicitations from its very inception. My sincere 
and dear friend Ramendra Sundar Trivedi established it in 
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its own house, and with tireless zeal piloted it through varied 
fortunes. It was he who took the lead in the celebrations on 
my fiftieth birthday, and if was from his friendly hands that I 
received the felicitations of my countrymen, The President 
of the Pakishad. Alahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, had, 
at the mcciin^ convened to arrange these functions, vouch- 
safed his last blessings on me through his eulogy, •! feel that 
this address contains the unseen signatures of these dear 
departed friends though the'r hands are still and their voices 
hushed. 

With humble and grateful joy 1 receive today the honour 
which the present ITesidcni of the Parishah, the universally 
Unx'd leader .Aeharya Pralulla Chandra, has conferred on me 
by presenting me with thi.s address by which the SaHitya 
Parishad eiinveys to me the gill of the A^use of Bengali 
literature and thus brighten up my declining days. 


^ rrts ^ sTsr^iT 511 

3?!^ ^ 1 1 

wtw. ViTTricR ^ a%»TT?TT^ 

aft?: WI3f?TT^ *6^^ IT^I, qKTS 

¥iniR ^ I I TTSTJfll^ % 

3Tq% 5TTT 
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«^3Tq^ qBfsTR I 
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THE HINDI SAHITYA SAMMELAN ADDRESS 

[ENGLISH translation] 

Sri Kabindra Sriman Rabindranath Thakur Mahaiic 
Mananiya Mahodaya, 

Wc, the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, convey fcJiiHc 
greetings to you on your seventieth birthday. 

Sriman, there have been in India a goodly sequcuu' 
poets, honoured and glorified, greatly rewarded by t 
homage of posterity. The Char an poets of Rajputana by Hu 
poctie advice at suitable moments changed the very canr 
of history, Similarly, the Hindi poets established a riii, 
for themselves in the Moghul Empire. And the great fu 
Dhiishun helped greatly to re-establish the Hindu regime. A 
you have, by your great poetic attainments, won the cove! 
Nobel Priic and thus earned glory for your motherland. 

Foci Universal! your fame as a builder of a comprchc 
sive University, the Visva-Hharati . has spread over all cou 
tries and ive bow to thee on thy great gift to the East and ii 
West, 

Wc bow to you again and pray for your happiness at 
long life, 

^fqqiq^ 

arrsT arq^t ^ 

^Rqrfqq f^pqrl I 3Tq^ q?q ^iqqSIT I ^ 
qqr^ I gw 8TgsTq?PT qq?.^ ^ wq;T i i qfa 
SR 3Tq?t 5t?q?snq wtqT k 3??^ q?^ 

q^ T?qT % 3?F?: q?I wtqT^ qR: 

q> q|, wYwqqqrq'l; I WT%q^ ^>q 3TTq^ 
itTT m. ^WTR q^q q;^ |W 3Tiq Jri 

WfSff qtRm Rt^pR I 

THK POKT'S PEPLY 

[ENGl.lSH translation] 

Today, the Hindi A^use greets her sister the Bengali Muse 
1 consider myself blessed that I have, by the grace of God 
been able to provide the occasion for such a happy ceremony 
A poet’s heart can never be confin|d to the place of hi 
birth, and he is indeed a fortunate poet whose fame transcend: 
such local bcjundaries. You who have come as messenger: 
of Hindi literature to convey these greetings to me, pray 
accept my grateful thanks. 
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’I't^ C5tC<t vS'5 V ^1? sit% J 

f5(f'8 fsi'”'®, ?if6 
8 i— C»I ca 4t 

Cf nfla I Ilf^ 5lf|CSIH Wliwfjl I 

89IR ! ’I'BTitl ! C¥ ! 

'j'V; mv c’E.5 c^« qnt* i 
fw-Jl^cqu JlstUfltf f5l«I Cff’i' (fl’iw C®T»IR, 

« Jit «I<flt*(5R I 



itiirilay, f^ept. 13, 1941 TAOORK MEMori.^L 
the PRABASl BANGA SAHITYA SAMMKLAN 

addrkss 

[rnglish translation] 

Oh, Pod! Those who have conic from afar hearing 
offerings of felicitations, heed not the anident oi ynur 
j^c. -V^^V, drawn by the peerless, everfresh nun/- 

'I'cshih'ons of your soul The limits of your age are lost in 
fl,c iresh joys of your perennial dance, and a child of seven 
deeps in the lap of seventy years, wrapped in the joy of 
crcaiioti. It heeds not the passing of time, the w<trld gaies 
,it it with rapt amaze. Who hath such fire in his eyes 
li'/josr iwcf.s do flow through ail (he ages i Whose ‘fine de 
rivre’, whose love is it that work for the bliss the world:- 
it is that child elernai Oh, Seer! through the ages 
ihoii singest the glory of youth. Beloved of Bengal! Clear- 
visioned! Immortal Bard! May you live through time to 
sing your last evensong. May your lile be one long riot oi 
verdant joy. Pray, aeeept (his offering of love from your 
wmeroiis admirers outside (the Province i. 


'af® 5Tr>il 1 

**1*1 St'iV/i' I 
^1 tfr4 f;i'<iT‘i4Xf 

X'.\ € 

’TT*firf4 '4^, C^V‘>f4 ‘G*fi 

flT« I r^Rf4 

'ilCXI 4U I 

I C^T^H 

I 

r**<'Tf5 S I 

C5 CiVCC.^ 

^Tfw 'r‘i^-T4 i rh— 

iit 1 

♦The address of the Kaiiimxia-Javanti Takishau was 
drafted hy the Rreat Hetigali novelisl, Sarat Chandra 
Qhatttv}},— Compiler. 


vSPHCIAL SUPPLEMENT Ixxi 

the ICIBISPRA-JAYANTI COMMITTEE 
ADDRESS 

1 Itnglisli Translation | 

C l’,u/-S,ix,-, 

Cur uu'ihUr Aoii’a's iiii biutiid (i,< 7 i'i' gaze and 
.za:,' at Hue. 

.1/ III,- close oi thy sevenly yeais :ee jerTcntly 
hoiy to III, (,reo( Pispenser lo give thee a hundred 
y'sns oi //^ . ,Utiv (lit' >;/('ni( 0 \’ of Ifiis J.WANTI 
et lehrulitoi iiiode in Ihe hetoi of (he nalion. 

Todciv lilt' leoiple t’/ ihe Muse of Lellers sUind,s 
ht'iivt n-lii gh . (ountless p^'^els, eounlless ailisls, 
eounihss voituies id lu'ngitl have hviuighl (heir 
mvfind gitfs /o this lemjde and helped to build it up. 
Tlieii til t'tinis and tis pi lal Pnis , Iheir penance have 
home iriiit in thee. In greeting Ihee we greet all 
the literary patiiarehs :eho have gone bejote. 

I hy u'orks, rieh in the beauty and (he mystery, 
tilt ()(iss and (he majesty oi Ihe soul, have charmed 
III'.' u'told. 'The lighi oi (hy winitii'rlul and beaulilul 
eiealions lui^ illumined (he tiulli in (he depth of our 
(>a N souls anti math' us blessed, 

II t htivt' sin'lehid out ton hands and received a 
gtvoi dt'al irom the :e(old but mtiny have been Ihe 
gills loti that :ee have givi'n (In' woild (liiough thy 
htuitls . 

Wh I'tul univeisal! IIV lur^e to thee leilh peace 
td mnitl toi this auspieii>us iluy. Il’c saiule, again 
iifitl tigain with bi>a'ed heads, the supreme man i j esta- 
Inoi of (he Heaulilul that is in thee revealed. 

C^Pdi ^4 I 'Sltf’-i 

C><T nr.^ 

-lit (.^ ^tC%' 

I 

I cwf^TI 

I 5it,:^ ajjc^ 

, 

I ^1cT ’2 'S 

I 

«iT*i Q^% m «ftf 

fw^TW C^'i) 

fwcn ^T«r r 
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op® «rTrf, ^ 1 

«rt«» 1 c^f 

ctf’l 21^C5T^ 1 

C7^ «»tfT 1 “^tsipr 

.li^ (?*r^ c4a^ I 

^^ppr®l 

?lfi5ii ♦!< 1 

^ 1 ’^t’^fttl «n^l1? JT^3j <1^5:?? wfs ^ ’ 

^ C3ui ^ ^tri “^Ni I ?fvf 

'^in 5rl ^ I «}1^it^ ^prrs^t^ 

«nTf%^ ^«n ^f^utcf i 

t5T ^*5 wt*i ^1 

>TTW T^ I 'T! ’rm '»ff^ nr 5»1, ^tsr— 

^rr«n fvnTT'*; OT *111^, '■*r^t^ • c-^i^TtTt:^ 5t9«l 

?jf?r:-»j ’5t<fl 5^1 ^c% I 

'?t«n5 '« 5t5«i ^r?r5% I 

«rr^?^p.w^ .£^ ^tnit^sr ?^?rtcf I 

©rti^ ’TW ^'? ^•f'l^ir^ f^t«r ^9 1 arc'? 

c'^kr^ >rfd» 1 

(Tj^^iij ^55r.a^ ijc^n «rc^^ f^c^’t^ ^s ^iwPrTf'srtcw^ 1 

«rtr«i^t^ f'fC-H «n^i^Tr^ir ft't >rr«Rr:^ C^C'^i^i c*!^ 

-wirfs: 5f?«i ’r-fiTc^ft vs cv-r^r^c’f' C'^’r 

«rf5Rt^5i ^t^c^ef^ I 

THH PORT’S KHPLY 

(l-NGLlSIi translation] 

1 wStand hushed hcture the confluence of the myriad voice 
of this vast multitude. My mind fails to grasp that the 

many-throated voice here today is raised to felicitate my 
humble self. Sunlight pours on this Earth dimmed here 
by the dust-laden, moisture-heavy air, there by shadows 
grown dim, elsewhere repulsed by darkness yet, at other 

places, it gleams in an unhumid sky, welcomed by shining 
spring flowers, or nodding autumn corns. By divine grace 
I am known today as a poet ; but that knowledge is not 
spontaneous in every heart, - it is not unmixed, and natuiMlly 
so, with arguments and doubts. This birthday celebration 
ha.s weaned that recognition from its diffusness, freed it from 
its veil and revealed it to me in all its sincere intensity, 

and I gratefully recognise the great heart (»f the nation 
throbbing behind these demonstrations. I am thrilled at the 
spectable and bow before it with reverence and joy. 

is this demonstration of today strangely fascinating to 
me alone? Nay, it is fascinating to the nation as well. 

While arranging for these celebrations the soul ol the nation 
has suddenly discovered what great bliss, what great love was 
being stored in the depths of her heart behind countless 
barriers, behind all its many occupations. From my very 

boyhood 1 have tuned my voice and sung my songs at the 
courtyard of my motherland. Perhaps, even when 1 had 
felt that she cared not, the chords had touched her heart 
without her knowing. Perhaps, when I had thought that 
her face was averted, her ears had harkened to the music. 
Perhaps, she was stringing on to the rosary of her memory 
my many effisions,”-weak or powerful, youthful or adept. At 
last, in my seventieth year, when I have nearly run through 
the span of my life, perhaps, her count of beads is ended, and 
my long life’s offerings stand revealed to her in its entirety. 
Therefore, today, are here all invited — therefore is uttered 
her voice in ‘Thy gift is welcome’. That voice echoes in 
my heart distinctly on the threshold of my exit. Short- 
comings there are many; it is impossible that I have not 


fallen from my high resolve. But the time is not m w : 
reckon the flaws. My country has marked for her ,av 
the time aspect, the fulfilment of the work 1 have beer. :ib 
to achieve through my endeavours in spite of these . ra\ 
backs. That acceptance, today, is my greatest Benediciiui 
It is the greatest and last blessing of my life. 

Sympathy and hostility are complementary like the t\\ 
phases of the moon the nights are incomplete wiihoi 
either. My life has not been free from the grief of cru 
opposition. Rut it is no bar to a knowledge of my self ; on il 
contrary it brings out in better relief all that is wholesim 
and true in me. If it were not so, today’s function woi 
in vain. This celebration has proved itself true through il 
all the hurts my reputation have received. That makes 
easy for me to bow to both what is dark and bright in n 
life. The grief thai hurts not is the greatest benediction , 
Providence. May I recognise this in my day of sorrow, m: 

I accept it always with humble gratitude. 

I accept with a grateful heart your offerings of love nr 
honour. May I suggest that this occasion is apposite in pcii 
of time? For, when the tides of life are strong, honour 
not easily borne and accepted. But when life recedes to tl' 
brink of death, then is honour no longer a heavy impos 
In the bustle and stir of forceful life, distinction creates muc 
di.ssention and discard. On the eve of my life, therefore, 
have no hesitation in accepting from your hands with complel 
humility the gift of the nation’s last offering of homage, an 
I convey w'ith gratitude my last greetings to the nation f( 
it. 


entail? 

ai5*i I 

I fwnif 

5[5T^<T ^f?^1 Orf^C^ I 

vQ ^911^ i 

*11^, 

c? rA’31, 

•xi*^ «rf«f 

'£(‘11^ I 

THE STUDENTS’ ADDRESS 

[ENGLISH translation] 

Poet and Sage, 

Pray, accept our reverent obchance on the occasion 0 
your seventieth birthdayt 

How can we compute the wealth thou hast bequeathed t 
us ? The glow of thy genius has opened forth the petals 0 
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„„r hrarts. Thou hast taught us to speak, to fed. to rcalhe 
greater self in wan. Thou hast raised the veil from the 
of life. Thou hast taught us that education is not 
a mummery— that the heart and the soul are necessar\' 
Time hath not touched you. Thy genius hath 
' irauseressed the limits of time. Thou art the poet ot at! 
^ocs and all times. We all how to thcc. 

Friend! tlwii hast justified thy name. Thy fame spreads 
lily the plow of down over the East. Pnet of the Universe! 
phoi! hast established thy sovcrcipnty over the seas. Thy 
naiiivi and the world at large are assembled today at thy 
jitar to pay thee homage— wc mingle our humble greetings 
in that poem of praise. 

Friend! we bow to thee. 


I ^f»n 

I 

Hi, I c<y:^ rji 

JTl't! 

^c?rr .5 fit 1 iii:? 

^r 5 , <s\t. 

fwc'® 1 

'^i 'iit‘nf<^ 

H «[r:^ g^Khi 

^K=T &< 5 [ m j 

ftr*( ■^'ca 'A'cfit 

nPfC^^ <1f'>!,^'lf-I < I 

’If? ^\h 

ftji 

^) 51 -?fl “1 

^5>itc?’^; "gju 

■^^TG'?? I 

?|? ^Ctr Hf^ Hfw, 

^t?fl^ ■^'f^ f'I?ft?f1 
<'M*\ I 

G^ ^**^1 HSf 

^;jif fne? "fiji^t? HGH ?G?GB, ?t?-'^t? 

G^ ■'’! i ^1 

C^sir? ^C?CB CltHf? 

fR^H, C»IT^ rG?1 «1I 

ifi^f ■^’nj 

C^tW C^T^ «ft? WtHft* 


vSPKClAL vSUPPLIAMHX'r 

5f?rw ▼n cwi itHG-n m fM 

C^in^? ?t?1 ?*?!, ?tCH? ^:? >(1^1 C2fCH? ft?1 -I?, ^11 

I C'^fcH? ?sn:5c ^n?in ?in win ♦rr?, c^tc^ 

^•\lf '5T? I 

«;:*i^fifi) fd^:-! ¥^^ch? hihI HPrl 

?<»’ ^:?fB ?I?G>f— l5?r;Tv8 UT.9tl^ I '«ltHtI C^T^I 

HGtff ^[vr]] vjf^ ^G« efit I ‘fl 

H5|^ '«Jt?5:.-<f1 5ij;f fw:^ JTi^rG^ vi vffrTp 

C^,— ^IffH 
^tHHl Hfr?1V C^--if¥ <T?TH W?fl VftT 

^ff=I fTSffH TfyC7? ifft'ItHGH? HC?] Wh H^rl efHlHt< 

5itf.:? Hfjrf?^: i ^iffw mv^v 

^«if"53}’-ir ?j'c? J5?s?i C'\t ^re“t ^’ftHtni ’HtHtir ?‘‘c*si? 

^fHfiff «tG^’ ?1^C?1 (?\t^ Hpf ?1*rl 

C'lG? C'fG4 C'^G^lfB I ^fsi JIT? ??%? 

>i^.^\f^t> 'S ^f5t??stC5i? ^^fGH? 

•^•»rfC;5H 5»?':5f'}^--^f?Tf ’TGH 'STtHf? 1?} ^t^t? 

5:;j^t*li G^^l? STT^ 'aifft I 

^ifsif? >M-f<T5ij;: TfC^ e^fflpi] «rfHf? 

^fff!) ^ Hfnwt CcT’ff? ‘^1^'“! C^Glf ••‘!TC=T-, ThG? »rfC?r, 

■$G? ^1? ^iftr’TC^ ^}|f5 '«Jt? f?5^; H? I J) G?H 

C»:*^ ftf-lfllH G^Ul'^r G'l'.^ft, ''Xt '^tCR ’^Tfal ^tHT? 

HC^'S C«?GHC&W Jell’S! «jrrij f?I5 f% C*tC?fB, 

H^lTG^irCR C«^tH <^fi5 ^rfr^l cni?f5 4\ m) ‘Jl'TtGR HR Hfit I' 
G-HC^rft 'ITW C’fG^— l^rw? HyfGf ^®151 R, 

«nHt? fHCHHH Hf'Crf fifG? I HfW*! 

f<r?r% g^ghgb eitHt? ^Tin>,-«im? ?vf^^ 

<i:tGtf? mm '-fHfHT gTK- I 

'sffHt? ^cHrn*a c^i^ vtn 

'.•!J^f ^*G?'Q C*fG‘^GbH, 'SllOf fit ^fCW?^ 

«rt( 1 MCW? c^\ ^HG?? HR W I 

«>?GH? ’I'H fWOT JIGH 

<irR RGH If CTO ^171 I 

^I <11 

HlU;: ?foi?1 ^?c? fwciJC? >11^1 I 
rn fTOH? C*fG^':f 1 ‘^;h '-^esq 
dl f?! ?Vc« «ftHCi|5| ^5) 

B:3ifi5 man hsRig'® Ht?i II 

Cf C-U? H^il, HIG’I 

G^HT? IFTftr | 

^t?TC?? Hfvff, GSfHtH ftC^ 

?ff«(?i fwmH fUR ?t<?t I 

C? 5T1G^? 'Q ?!G^? 

c? ^R? %im 'fife, 

f?*fi? c^^i? '«rrt^« tt 

(RG?ft , ?t?1 CH5H gCHJ, 

Bfirc^ ?f^ nG^, 

C? Hft CH HlHl 

r?1 -^G? ?t^1 
iftTO? R f^ ?tR H1 
^ ^GW? RR «lTO»n, 

nG«(? *m-Rn ibtcR ii 
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TMF PHFT’f; REPLY 


[ENGLISH translation] 

Today at seventy I stand in a definite relationship with 
the public. It is, therefore, my earnest hope that those who 
have sought to understand me have at least revised that 1 
was born into no mean world. The wonder that met my 
eyes as I opened them has never waned. My heart has 

hearkened to the voice that echoes from the beginning of 
time to the end of eternity- 1 feel that 1 have heard that 
voice through oeons of time. The translucent colours with 
which the seasons deck our little verdant planet amongst all the 
suns and stars— 1 have never been tired of watching this mar- 
vellous panorama and greeting it with my heart’s yearnings. 
At the edge of night I have stood before many a dawn in mute 
silence only to inwardly feel that I was looking on beauty 

that was most filled with bliss. I have sought to feel within 
myself that Great Presence which unifies all ties on earth, 
Whose smile is always breaking in myriad forms and gladden- 

inK my hean, Which says 

3TI<STSI ?! ultimate 

remarkable phenomenon that there is joyous attraction in 

even the most purposeless trifle, but for Whose presence in 
every heart any intense self-denial would be as ludicrous as 
a lunatic’s desire to commit suicide - 

At Whose urge 

Mankind travel through dark nights 

Fr(*m age to another age ; 

For whose sake 

A prince is dressed in rags, a beggar, 

Discarding worldly wealth : the noble endure 
A thousand petty persecutions of the world, 

The daily horror of petty calumny ; 

At whose feet have laid 
The famous their fame, the wealthy wealth, 

The brave have rendered their lives; 

Unto whom the poet has sung 

Millions of songs and strewn them far and wide. 

The mantra in the Ishopanishad from which my father 
first drew his inspiration has been rep>earedly and freshly 
revealed to my mind. 1 have told myself again and again 

lTT>jq;; '■eioite in that which comes 
easily to you, which is all about you, which is eternal and 
hunger not. To the service of poetry this is a great rule. 
Whosoever falls within the spider-like grip of desire is quickly 
dried up, it brings grief and strain. For desire uproots him 
from his surrounding entirety and keeps him within a fold- 
and then he quickly wilts like a plucked flower. Noble litera- 
ture saves enjoyment from desire, beauty from hunger, the 
soul from critics who have their axe to grind. Sita was a 
prisoner at the hands of Ravana's lust, she was free in 
Rama’s home by virtue of his love, — and that is her true 
picture. The human body assumes a strange beauty in the 
eyes of love, in the eyes of lust it is but gross flesh. 


* This was originally prepared bv the Poet for reading at 
the great public reception at the ^'own Hall on the ?7th 
December, 1931, in joint reply to all the addresses but later 
the idea was abandoned, and it was read in reply to the 
address presented by the students of Calcutta at the Senate'^ 
Hall. Only the coiicluding portion of the address is given. 


1 have been writing for many a long day, throug’.i mai 
chapters and phases of life. I started at a tender 
1 had hardly realised myself. It can hardly be gainsaid' thei 
fore that there is much in my writing that is superfluous ai 
should be discarded. When all such debris is removed 
hope that there will still remain a portion which will eieai 
prove that 1 have loved this universe, that 1 have how 
before greatness, that I have sought liberty— liberty tiint li 
in dedicating oneself to the Supreme Being, that ! ha 
believed that Truth comes out of that Greater Truth, tl: 
Being Who dwells In every heart. I have looked beyond t 
bourne of my life-long literary practice and gathered t 
offerings of service and the gift of sacrifice for dedication 
that Supreme Being. If it has meant opposition from out.si 
it has brought satisfaction within. I have come to this car 
—to this great place of pilgrimage— where, at the very cent 
of all countries, all nations, all ages, sits The God in ma 
there, at that altar, 1 still sit in solitude and vainly seek 
purge myself of all pride, all preiudices. 

If in spite of much that is of little value in my wriiin 
they can still reveal my innermost nature and my idealis 
and can gladden the hearts of others, 1 wish for nothing 
return but affection. May 1 know before I depart that I ha 
realised what it was that all my life I have sought and ^ 
and given, what hint lies hidden in the unfinished worship 
my unfulfilled life? 

1 bow and confess that I have had the privilege of rccei 
ing this greatest gift in this world— the gift of affection, 
have received it from many of the world’s adored men; 
them I render not merely my gratitude but my very hea; 
The touch of their right hand on my forehead was as i. 
touch of immense humanity; may all that is best in me 
worthy of their acceptance. 

And at today’s function the gift offerings are arrangi 
with infinite care by those of my own countrymen who ha' 
found it possible to love me in spite of the fact that I stai 
too close, to them, am too familiar to them. I fold that lo^ 
to my hciirt. 

My life’s pathway at the journey’s end 
Is lost in the gloom of the night 

The winkless stars from the heavens lend 
Their silent reassuring light. 

With flowers culled in the declining day, 

From shore to a stranger shore 1 stray— 

The end of rny travels is in sight. 

My eventide ! all that I possess 

I leave concealed in thy pall ; 

Unto thy tender hands I press 

The loves that still enthrall. 

The promise of dawns, nights’ refrains 
The memory of joys, the fellowship of pains— 

I depart and I leave them all. 

Aught that I received, aught that is o’er 
I forsake as forward I hie 

The garlands I’ve worn, the sorrows I bore 
Melt into the haze of the sky— 

But all life’s treasures, survive they must 
However much we fling them i’ the dust— 

The feet of the Eternal on them lie. 
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the POEt’S SONG IN REPLY TO FELICITATIONS 

(T'm list'll { ) 

I 

^134 

■srfwi 

' 5 rr*ffr?i ^ ?r .4 

fm '5 11 

n?rF:^ ’tw 

j\^ f 51 \f 5 i »jr>iiii * 1 %^ 


SPHCIAL supplement 

[English Translation] 

Diffitlrntly / take this gift from you 

The last precious offering to my fame. 

In irlwt distant night I came to this world of forms, 

And this garland of celestial fiowersf dropped down, 

Darkling I wrought, hut He it was who guided my fingers. 

What message has it borne to-day. 

Would it adorn the goddess of Art 

Decked with a seven-stringed necklace where gems 

sparkle and shine P 

Perehuth e at some festival of immortals 
These flowers will wither and fall, 

.And this gift of love may be dimmed 
In the shame of ingloriousness. 

f Piirijal. 
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roaii out b y 
to the Poei 
{Tagore ."^rptnagc 

1931. 


I / //r RMiisi)KA-lAVv-'n I'^kishad 
on behalf <>j Ihi j • 

uagcnary'cdch.aiion. Counnhlcn - <>- 


sjFs’sT'a's'n;^?! sit? ‘fi? 

■sf^ I sTu '[’I 

>1TI''V fw^T'C^ I '5ITE3 ?rRl fs’tl'?! -9 

■i.f *11511 ??in I 

3^:571 ■'‘17:^1 iTfnTj ''it’istTi 

i 3 ‘f 5 iT!r.? 3 i gtn 'Sii I 

m-\ ■m^^^ ^Tn^rt^ ‘-a? ^ 55^11 

■-fftTlTF® I 'si'T’lf^ ^ 'S 5 S I 'Ntn^lttl 

*\'\'^ ! ' 

tT9T^ >2ttfl '® 

Jilt, Fif*( c^i 

Fsfii trf?t^ 4Sf5iq ’Itii, 51U5T? f^if^ l^ir® 

^?r?Ta ^ ■« ^1 

^ 4 t=s. 51 t« I 

*lTl%qtl 1 ?^ ! 'a’TTW ^51 

^T51 

>1^51 -rff^^^il, ^1 
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When 

OXFORD 

Came to 

VISVA-BHARATI 

CONFEKMENT 

OP 

noNORARy degree 
ON 

THE POET 




I hi' bi'hii: i'<niiiiict(\i (ii ilic liah by Sif S, Radhiikrishnan ami 

Sir Mam be (i'nycr at tiu' Spcrial CoHVocaibni of Oxford University 

at Saiiiinikvtan 


XIOJilJ cainr to VISVA-HIIARATI (ut August 7, 1910- just a year bejorr the 
poet pasyccl axeay —to confer on him the (l(’gree oj Doctor of Literature (Monoiis 
Causa). 

Por tile iirst tino\ in the history of Oxford Vniversify, that ancient seat of 
learning had airanged for a Speiial (loneocation in a disfunt land to eonler such 
an honour on a distinguished man Larly this year { 190 1 it may be reeatled, Oxford 
eonjerred a similar honour in similar manner on President Roosi'iudt through her 
Cham ellor Lord HalijaXy Britain's A in bassador to Americd 

I'lie ecremony, which accomhanied the invextii in e, ridn odueed in miniature a 
regular convocation of Oxford IJiiii^msilx for the cunfei meni oj honorary degrees. 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of Indian together xeith Sir S, Radhahrishnaru 
represented Oxford Cniversity at the funetioiu they being specially authori::ed by 
the Unix'crsitx to conjer the degiee on Dr, J'agore on its behalf, Mr, Justice 
Henderson, of the Calcutta High Court, played the role o\ the Public Orator who 
usually reads out the address oj the C niversity to the recipient of the honour. 

According to timedionoured custom, the address was read out in Latin, an 
English translation of which was repeated to the audience by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. 
Dr. 1 agore replied to the address in Sanskrit and himself rendered it into English 
for the benefit of the audience. Sir .Maurice (hvyer. who presided o\'ei the function, 
wound up the proceedings with a brief address. 

The function took place in the Sinha Sadaiu which was lastefully decorated for 
the occasion. On the dais xvere seated the representatives of Oxford Cnhwrsity and 
Dr. Tagore. Facing the dais on the floor were two rows oj chairs which were 
occupied by graduates of Oxford U nii>ersity, representatives of some of the Indian 
Universities, and a few prominent per.sons connected with education. Behind these 
sat some more invited persons, and students and jrrofessors of I isva- Bharat i. 

A few minutes before the actual ceremony. Sir Maurice Cwyer took his seat on 
the dais. He wore the scarlet gown of a Doctor of Civil Law of Oxford University. 
He was followed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Mr. Justice Henderson and Mr. J. M. 
Bottomley, Director of Public Instruction, Bengal, all of whom occupied allotted 
seats on the dais^ 
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■I'ACORE MIAIoRIAI, SP 1 .:c 1A1. Sl RRl.liMKXT 

a D^tmofL^aiwe /'«// d^r/ m the grey and pink gown of 

L As hr rtifcrrd n>rn'bo({\ rose i)i hts seal. 

ni vJsm " Vcdiv livnni b\ the girl students 

rL>/, Henderson then read out the Latin address afle> 

fatt >0 the prescribed 

Latin formula After the conferment of the degree. S,r ^^auriee walked across the 

dais and .shook hands with Dr. Tagore. This brought the eeremon, to a elo.se. 


THE CEREMONV 


VEDIC HYMN 

f ffet i7»*iTHg ■ab? 1 

S5ijRm?jm 3iTs»?iT >Tit;T% II 

IJkc San and Moon we shall follow the path of welfare 
and attain companionship of men who arc generous, fiatrless 
and wise. 

(Rig Veda S I / 5 ) 

^ ^T!lf ?B?5TI! I 

ft sft qta wfwfvi: *i; h 

Those who are revered by the Immortals and are also 
respected by the world of man, those who are fearless and 
righteous-let them to-day show us the path of greatness. 
Yc wise men! continue to guide us by your good wishes. 

(Rig Veda 7 .’5 / 5 ) 

BENGALI SONG 

Ji:'? C5 I 


ft? 

T«1, 

jnfjwji J|^ J|i® a, 

if. 

AWI 551^1 

iicm ®!l 

if I 

iiW1 if «*|*lfigi-»|"»|ii J|5l1® C5 : 

(English Translation) 

Brin^ brilliance in fhe great court of knowledge 
take your seats there, you the children 

ot the Immortal 

Let the ht^pe be lulHlled ot the long dark night of 

penance at the initiation oi light. 

Let Pilgrims be ready for the journey of Truth. 

and divine music descend from above. 
Come ye wise, come workers, 

come ye wh<' contemplate people’s good, 

and offer supreme self-sacrifice, 
(llomc those who are rich itt mind • - 

who are free of all illusions 



Maurice 


(rwycr shaking 


hands with Dr. Tagore after the conferment of the honorary degree of 
D.IMt. by Oxford 


CWYKKrHT Photo : &. Shaha. 
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ADDRESS BY DELEGATES FROM OXFORD 

VIR INSIGNISSIME, MATRIS OXONJAE GRATISSIMA 
SUBOLES, QUI DOMINI 

Vice-Cam c'llar a ct Procuraturum vicew geris, hodic adcsi 
illustrissimus Induic filiiis, cuius in domo, ut in nulla nsquani 
alio, Horatianum illud 

fortes creaniur loriihus ct fnmis 

rcpracscnturi viJcniuni. Quid ui’uni rctcruin. prinium ilium 
rcligiornim Ui disciptinoc novae condit<trctii . inter primos 
quoquv L populdrihus .s»rs Irons Occonuni dissociabilcm 

navigasf^c ct ii^quc ad ultimas Britannos advci tos esse constat r 
Quid patrem. virum reciissinium , reliiiiionum liiuu quoLiue 
vindicem uicrrirnum. luius samliia^ oi sopientia suis 
ornnihu^ inrudnit - Quid sororem, nnilicn'tn exciiltissimam . 
quae fiitos dc suis historius pritna Indanim ionsirihere ausa 
esi r Quid iratrum ilium iriniunein . quorum onus, ut patriae 
administrationi interesset, primus lnd<num ascitus est, alter 
in litteris philnsophia . tertius in arte Apclla inter aequales 
eminchai ■ Sed penti suae quartos fiic Iratrum vila. ingenio, 
morihus tantuni ]'erac luudis addiiamentnm voutulit. ut dc sc 
ipse posset, nisi quidetn viro sanctissimo vctciundia obstarct. 
iusdem i,,i:ihus .S\ ipio Hie verbis iure optinio praediearc 
virluies pencris mims moribus accuiiiukD'i, 

Quid qutfd adcsi dodtssimus liilciarum arlihw, sive viucto 
numens sermone utitur s<'u stdaio Eci e que Ivrica, labnlas. 
sotiras, hisUmia-, tonne fere srribendi genus tcligit, nullum 
mm onnn'it. 0 mifom in eodem viro hu unditatem . miram 
tUiUndiafti' Qui. prnul fert animi paene divini agilitas. 
dorct uos. ridel, c.xagitai, dclcelal. commovel, ea taruen lege 
ut hominetu veie esse. Iiutnani nihil a se alieniirn pulanicm. 
semper uppareat. Quid quod adest inusii.us. omnibus ]>elui 
numeris ahsalutus. novorum millc modorum repertot • Quid 
quod pfiilitsophus eximius. qui reriim . Iiominiun. dcorum 
denique naturam peniius perserutatus, mentis illam 
ataroAUifu optatam .a iiiultis, a paucis eonquisitarn . iarn 
landenj^^est nmseiutus.' Hi lamen his ille studiis deditiis 
non sthl ionium viAit. Nihil cnim antiquius ratus quam ut 
pueri bonis artibus instituantur , seholac illitis egrcgiac. ubi 
diseipuUs ad philosophandum informandis sapientissime 
i onsuIUur , est auclar idem atque fautor. Accedit quod 
piiblieo eommodo umbratileni vitae condicionem non ita 
practiPhi ut pulvcrern ac solern reipublicac omnino dctrccta^ 
verit:-est uhi in forum descendere dedignaius non sii, est 
ubi nos Briiannos, esi uhi praefactorum auctoritatem . siquid 
perpemm fieri visum sii. in iudicium vocarc non reforinidu- 
vent, est ubi cives errantes casiigare sustinucril. Quid 
pliira }■ Adest poeta et scriptor 'myrionous'. adest musicus 
in arte siia praeclarissimus, adest cf verbo et re philosophus. 
adest disciplinae ac doctrinae bonae fautor acerrimus , adest 
civitatis defensor ardentissimus , adest denique qui ritae ac 
morum sanctitate omnes omnium ubique approbationes sihi 
vindicavit , Itaquc, Vicc-Cancellario , Doctoribus Magistris 

omnibus iino animo faventibus, pracsento tibi virum 
‘ mousikotaton' , Rabindranath Tagore, praemio Nobeliano iam 
insignitum, ut Oxoniensiuni quoque lauream accipiat ct 
cidmitt^tur ad gradum Doctoris in Litteris honoris causa. 

. (Translation) 

Honoured Sir, on whom the choice of your mother 
Oxford has fallen to sit to-day in the place of the Vice- 
Chancfiihor and Proctors, you have before you India’s most 
disiin^lShe^ son, in whose family no more perfect illustra- 
tion he ^ound of that verse of Horace : *‘A noble line 
gives of 

Let me recall his grand-father, the member of a new 
religious faith and' a new fraternity, who was one of the first 
of his countrymen to cross the estranging sea and visit the 
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distant land of Britain; his father, a religious leader 
singular rectitude and burning faith, whose piety and 
distinguished him among all his countrymen. I recall 
gifted sister, and the first of her sex in India to ati. inj 
novel of Indian life ; his three brothers of whom one was 
first Indian member of the Indian Civil Service, a second 
distinguished among his contemporaries in philosophy an 
third in literature and the arts. But the fourth brother wh 
present before you now has by his life, his genius and 
cliaracter augmented so greatly the fame of his house i 
did his piety and modesty not forbid, none would havi 
better right to say in Scipio's famous phrase : “My life 
crowned the virtues of my life." You see in him a g 
scholar and a great artist, both in prose and in, verse ; 
who has written poetry, romance, satire, history ; who 
left .scarcely any field of literature untouched and has touc 
r(»thing that he has not adorned. How rarely has s 
richness of imagination been combined with such elega 
i)f style ! How astonishing is the range of his versL 
gtnius, wisdom and laughter, terror and delight, the po 
"I stirring our deepest emotions! And yet we are alw 
conscious of his essential humanity, of a man who thi 
nothing beneath his notice, if only it is concerned v 
m.ankind. You see in him a musician who seems to u 
no rules and yet has invented , a thousand new melodics 
distinguished pliilosopher deeply versed in natural phik 
phy, in ethics and in theology and who has at the 
achieved that complete serenity of mind sought by 1 
many and won by ht^w few. Yet all dedicated as be 
been to those pursuits, he has not lived for himself aloi 
tor deeming good education for the young the most venero 
ol all institutions he h,as been the founder and director 
his famoii.s Academy, whose purptLse, is by wise methods 
inculcate among its students a love of pure learning. Le 
also be said that he has not valued a sheltered life so 
:ib(/ve the public gocid as (u hold himself wholly aloof from 
dust and heat of the world outside : for there have bi 
times when he has not scorned to step down info 
market-place; when, if he thought that a wrong had b< 
done he has not feared to challenge the British raj itself ; 
Jhc authority of its magistrates; and when he has bol 
corrected the faults of his own fellow-citizens. What m^ 
can I say? Here before you is the myriad-minded poet ; 
writer, the musician famous in his art, the philosopher pro\ 
both in word and deed, the fervent upholder of learning £ 
sound doctrine, the ardent defender of public liberties, c 
w'ho by the sanctity of his life and character has won 
himself the praise of all mankind. And so with the unaninu 
approval of the Vice-Chancellor, the Doctors, and the Mast' 
of the University, I present to you a man most dear to 
the mu.ses, Rabindranath Tagore, already a Nobel prizem; 
in order that he may receive the laurel wreath of Oxford a 
and be admitted to ihe Degree of Doctor of Literati 
honoris causa. 


CONFERMENT OF DEGREE 

1 ii venerabHis ct dociissimc , musarum sacerd 
dilcctissimc , ego nomine Domini Vice^ChanccUcirii 
auitoTiicilc iotius I yiivcrsitaiis admitio ic cid grcidu 
Doctoris 171 Idtleris honoris causa. 

\ ciierable and learned vSir, most l>eloved priest of tl 
Musi^, in the name of the Vice-Chancellor and wil 
the^uthority of the whble University, I admit you t 
the Degree of Doctor of Letters honoris causa. 
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REPLY BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

Ittsfer I 

H JTr isf f^fiT f^?tPff?TH»WTr??»rr 

?T5. »7TJ=!IrI- 
nf^TT ?Tf I nTTtTR it iffir- 

qftTfaj giifg# !T^r% JI%ST nrft^fjT^rTHx^ 
(jwrfrJR: I ^ronrarfR ¥rgr5rts?nfrrf?Bfji%rt% i 
qt^wisf^' Jit^risifa f^i rt^4T?!rfT5??T???!rj 

?irqi3?«m ^ ?R?^anT?*TO g *ti'sfr?tif?r?!;ffTw:im 

ttftl^Fg i 

qrr^t: ngvfrt q^rraf : 1 f?nfl«m gitr: 1 5 j*r^ 

f^ra?^ I 113^3 g q^Nar tr’jq^'kJtTjfr 

I 

qj^^rrfq jj q q B ^r f cpT! *TP5I?q?T sr>5f“ 
qg^arf^fl a^f%g,afBnH^Nk5r sra^ i 

rwfq g ?t '^Rta aprR^iTaqafq I faait^n 
iTcftsrrg ^T^rqgffrgrinsmiqTRr 
B??JTTfa: ^«t sr^iftaTqiW I 

^ sRiq'r'qJimfUjq afl?r?¥a irfftqsi^ 

i gyr iftfg'sqTfqpw- 

jrl^fsrnii ?T?q ^uFt: n; 

sTSH'qi=tTrJinfjTf5T fea. 1 

mar®?;! 

(Tr.an.si.atiom 

Delc^aics trom Oxford Llnivcrsiiy, 

in honouring me, an Indian poet, your ancient scat of 
learning has chosen H) express its great tradition of huniiinit^. 
This tradition, to-day, has acquired a deeper and more 
pressing significance ; I feel proud to accept its mess,ige, 
;nd (he recognition it conveys, as a symbol ol tfic und\ing 
spirit of Man, I welcome you here at wSantimketan, and 
1 assure you that this friendly gift that you have bi ought to 
itie and to my country, will remain in our hearts and bid u> 
stand together for the common cause of civilisation. 

In an era of mounting anguish and vanishing worth, 
when disaster is fast overtaking countries and continents with 
savagery let loose and brutal thirst for possession augmented 
by science, it may sound merely poetic to speak of^ any 
emerging principle of world-wide relationship. But Time s 
violence, however immediately threatening, is circumscribed, 
and we who live beyond it and dwell also in the larger reality 
of Time, must renew our faith in the perennial growth of 
civilisation toward an ultimate purpose. 

I accept this recognition from Oxford University as a 
happy augury of an Age to come, and though 1^ shall not live 
to see it established, let me welcome this friendly gesture 
as a promise of better days. 


Ixxix 

ADDRESS BY SIR MAURICE GWYER 

Sir, on behalf of the University of Oxford I salute its 
youngest Duetor, and 1 deem it a privilege indeed to have 
taken part in this memorable ceremony, in w'hich the Univer- 
^ity whose representative I am has, in honouring you, done 
honour to ^itself. I shall not fail to convey to the University 
your gracious word.s of acceptance, spoken in that ancient 
tongue, the venerable mother from whom the language of 
the L.'niversity’s Address and the language which I now 
speak trace alike tfieir origin. 

^ou Sir, belong to and have adorned a generation which 
perhap.s more than any other in history exalted reason and 
freedom ol thought ; but you have ever insisted that to these 
must be added other virtues, graeiousness, simplicity and 
the love of beauty, And have nor Santiniketan and my own 
University this in common, that each bases its education upon 
recognition ot and respect for human personality? Do they 
not both attribute prc'Cminence to the virtue of tolerance, 
since none can claim respect for his own personality unless 
he is willing to respect that of others? These indeed arc 
the toiinJation ot true democraey, which ha.s a spiritual 
Content and is something more than one of many kinds of 
pi Iitic..'.il (tiechiinism ; and its success has been, and will 
tilways be, in proportion as (hi^se who live under it are 
conscious ol its spiritual and intellectual elements. 

But in the present nightmare world the doctrines W'hich 
you and those who think with you have taught and practised 
are in deadly peril; and wv. are W'irncssing an attempt to 
assassinate reason, to proscribe, tolerance, and to crusli the 
human spirit benetith ti monstrous materialism. In this 
A\agian conllict the liberty of the hum, an sttul itself is at stake 
and the conflict must he lought out to the end, if darkness 
i.s not to fall once more upon the eartli. There is no com- 
promise tind there is no truce in that war, 

NX'c must not doubt, unless till our most cherished 
beliefs are tt mockery and a cheat, what the final issue will 
he. though it may nnt come until after much blood and many 
tears. But the victory would be barren indeed, if a new' 
ceneration is not br..‘d and eonfirnied in that true discipline 
ol mind which alone can create a free and tranquil world. 
The evil men who are now harrying Hurope knew their 
business well when in ihe countries they have ravished they 
singled out for destruction the Univcrsiiic.s and ancient seats 
of learning, the sanctuary and refuge of (he humanities. 
Though war can be waged, as this war is being waged, in 
detence uf a sublime cause, and has power to evoke some* 
of the noblest qualities of niankind, yet in itself it is an 
accursed thing, and its infectitm will destroy civilization 
unless it is itself destroyed. But in the words which Milton 
puts into the mouth of (he apostate Angel, 

“who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe”, 
and Apoilyon must be met and conquered not on the field 
of battle alone but also in that kingdom of ideas and of the 
mind, where it is the teachers and philosophers who can 
iiK^sr effectively sustain the cause. 

We have watched with dismay even in the years before 
the war the substitution of emotion for thought and its 
swift degeneration into blind and often hysterical submission 
to the will ol a leader accountable to none but himself ; for 
unless a political society is invigorated by a multitude of 
separate springs of thought and action, neither democracy nor 
any system based upon the freedom of the mind can hope to 
survive. U: not the clamant need of our day hard intellec- 
tual effort and the habit of independent judgment ; courage 
to face realities, and not to deny the existence of problems 
■we* are too indolent to solve; reverende for thd ' spirit "of 
ancient culture, without servility ’to this paSt tf 
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reverse the evolutionary process? Such I believe to be the 
principles which inspire your teaching in this place, and such 
are those of my own University. 

Sir, 1 thank you for your welcome. It is my earnest 
prayer that through (hose bonds which have been forged 
to-day between an ancient foundation and a new there may 
pass and repass a vital current in which the spirftual forces 
of the West and the East may mingle and, if God will, draw 
strength from one another. May the love of true learning 
be ever cherished in their place ; and may there ever be 
granted to all their children, “hope still to find, strength still 
to climb, the spheres.’’ 


CONCLUSION 


REVELATION 

A thousand years have fleeted by yet nothing transpired till now. 
The bees have hummed to ‘ Madhavi' groves. 

creepers entwined the bough ; 
The 'Chakor' sought her lunar lover, 

the lightning kissed the sky : 
Wandered forth the rivulet to the ocean's arms to fly; 

The sun appeared i' the morning sky and the lotus 

oped her eyes 

Whenever the rain-clouds filled the blue 

the ' Chatak' raised her cries; 
Such secret ties, such kindred hearts everywhere 

had throbbed— 

Whoever first did raise the veil r How was the secret robbed? 

Perhaps that poet had hided time in some lonely nook. 
Wrapped up as one with moons and clouds, 

with leaf and stream and brook. 
Voiceless as a tender flower behind his fancies hid— 

Like the moon’s soft radiance his eye had a dreamy lid. 

Like the breeze he careered around unchartered and unseen 
Without a sorrow, without a goal, without a care to wean, 
Self-absorbed like the louring clouds with fancies far out-flung 
He knew to weave a magic haze that all around him hung. 

In heaven and earth no one knew what it was he sought; 

It ne’er occurred to anyone that he knew a lot. 

Nature was not on her guard before his vague designs — 
Her veil would slip in reckless folds at songs or subtle signs. 
If perchance her bridal-room had casements scantly screened 
She ne'er rushed to cover them up despite the listening fiend. 
If e’er he raised his vapid gaze at the bridal-bed 
To pat out the tell-tale bed-side lamp 

no flower missiles were shed. 

While the moon with rapt'rous eyes winked at his lotus-love 
This fool knows not the speech of eyes’, 

he thought and smiled above : 
While the lotus opened out her heart to the shining Sun 
She thought the point of fragrance will elude the foolish one: 
While the lightning on the clouds flashed a shameless kiss 
She thought the tramp would never know 

the meaning of all this ; 
As with a thrill the ’ Malati' twined her tendrils round the trees 
She thought perhaps just they could read 

the whisper in the breeze. 

And when on a certain springtide eve the Sun was sinking low 
And ihe East was silvered with the glorious full^oon*s glow— 


rnfvr: : 

5 ^: 1 

Let peace reign (.ver the earth and sky : Let it spre 
in the water, in the fields and forests ; Let the divine powi 
in the universe be for our peace ! Let me, with the pea 
which is for all, tranquillise whatever is terrible and cn 
into the serene and the good ! Let peace come to 
through the All ! 

(V.'iiasanevi Samliila : 30; 17) (Atharva Veda : 19/9/14) 


By 

R A B 1 NT )R A N A r H 1 A C ; O Rl- , 

[Translated by M. Chatterjee] 

There some damsel on the plea of watering the plants 
Tugs at her entangled scarf and turns around to glancc- 
Here on a swing a daring maid flashes dagger smiles, 

Loth to stop and loth to flop and deaf to all your wiles- 
Somc temptress feeds the baby-deer with such eager zeah 
She feigns to overlook the waiting figure at her heel— 

When suddenly the poet sang out, ‘Listen! Comrades all! 
'To what's been going on here on earth from time immeviork 
‘ Who ever thought that as the moon along the welkin creep 
‘Pale-browed loitus silently her night-long vigil keeps 
‘That the lotus opens out her petals to the sun — 

'How strange that such a secret should escape every one 
'The tender whispers of the bee into ‘Malati's’ cars- 
‘Can it be the wiseacres have missed them all these years? 

And at once the gentle blush of the Sun suffused the West 
The Moon behind a leafy cover hid her heaving breast; 

On the lake the lotus closed at once her am’rous eyes 
'All is lost’ the zephyr wailed through the listening skies 
Shivered the dainty creeper-maid and hid her face in shamt 
And thought perchance the garrulous fool 

would all the woods profan 

Murmured to the jasmin-court the anguished honey-bee, 
Who ever thought an idiot could such a gossip be?' 

But men and women laughed aloud 

and clapped their hands in gU 
And kindred spirits clung together in open amity, 

They laughed and cried — "Tis surely proved 

beyond the pale of dou 

‘Everything the poet has said is fully borne out 
‘Not a lover’s secret lies hidden in earth or sky' 

And lover rushed to lover's arms, eye on loving eye. 

And youth waited garland-laden for his chosen maid: 

If Nature has been found out love, why art thou afraid ? 

Alas , my poet, e^^er since Nature's careful grown 
Across her breast and o'er her head a timid scarf is throvm. 
However much you watch her ways with your eagle eyes 
No such tender secrets can you ever again surprise; 

Only through the redolent and murmur-laden air 
The whisper of a hidden message flickers everywhere 
The lights and shadows seem so heavy with a secret thought 
Alas! my poet, Nature yet will never again be caught 

♦ From ^ C^f ^ ^ 

( Kalpana*, 1900 ) 
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spirk prff aw; 

H ^ q^arE II 

Not only is he affiliated with happy and beneficent 
intelligence who imparts a unified purpose and tone 
to the diverse manifestations of manifold (human) 
active forces — but, verily, is he a god (among men). 


IN MEMORIAM 

Rabindranath Tagore 


the high priest of creative national unity 
in tune with the highest destiny of man 
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We respectfully offer to supply prints In any size, — direct from 
the negative— of the portrait of Kavi-guru which pleased him 
I the most. We shall remit part of the sale proceeds, thus 

obtained, for the development of his Viswa-Bharati — as our 
humble tribute to his memory. 

For particulars, please communicate with: — 

4-2, RiimmoHan Ro>‘ Rotid, S* GHOSH 

Calcutta. Phone : Cal. ?4:’H Ar/isf 
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DWARKIN ’5 

HARMONIUMS 

Frobalily many people do not know that the 
manufacture of harmoniums was started in 
India by Dwarkin Son long before any coni- 
petitors appectred. The reputation achievecl 
by Dwarkin s harmoniums over 60 years ago 
as the very best is still being maintained b^- 
ou) ceaseless efforts to produce the best and 
adoption of improved scientific methods and 
processes of manufacture. 

53 years ago (1888) the poet Rabindranath had 
seen one of our ordinary harmoniums and in 
appreciation had written to us a letter which 
we reproduce here. 


>0 
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IMPOSSIBLE MADE POSSIBLE 

IN THE SALT FIELD OF BENGAL 


THE PREMIER SALT 

MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 

/W ; 2, COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS, CALCUTTA, 

and in this hard work they have earned unstinted appreciation of High Govt. 
Officials and many a leading man of the country. 

WANTED CAPABLE AGE\TS FOR SELLI^G REMAL\'ING SHARES. 




1878 

KM-Kahini ('The Tale of the Tuet' a >iorv in vti'sel. 

1880 

Hanu-phut ('The Flower ol the Wood>' : a story in vcrsei. 

1881 

I'itlmiki Fratihihi ('The Genius "1 Valmiki' : a rnusieal 
drama ) ; Bhagna-hriduya (‘The Broken Heart . a drama 
in verse) ; Rudrih lniiida la dnitiia in verse) . kiirupt 
prabasir Patra ('Letters ol a Stijourner in Lurope i. 

1882 

'lundhyu Siiiigil (‘LveniniJ, Fonps : a eolletiion ol Krics). 
Kal-mrignyu (‘The Fatal Hunt' : a musical dramai. 

1883 

iaiithakuranir Hat ('The Youn}: Queen's Market : a novel), 
Prabhat kangcct ('Morniit); Songs' : a collection ol 
lyrics); Vividha Praaanga {'Miscellaneous Topics i a col- 
lection ol essays). 


1884 

(.hliuhi 0 (Ian (‘Skeiches and Sony’s' : cullectinn of poems) : 
/VijA'r/f/r Pratisodh ('Nature's Heven^e’ : a drama in 
verse): Salini (‘A prose drama’); SainLih Surij^cct (‘Poems 
lit C,'hildho(»d’ ; a collection ol poems); Hhanu Sin^ifni 
I fhikurcr Piidahah'c (a collection ol' poems written after 
Vaishnava poets under the pen-name of ‘Bhanu Sinpha’), 

1885 

Hiitnmoliun Roy (a pamphlet on Kamrnohun Koy) ; AUK'hami 
(‘Discussions’ : a collection of essays) ; Huhiclifuiya (‘The 
shadow o) the S\in’ : a collection of son);s). 

1886 

Kiiri i) Komui (‘Sharps and Flats’ ; a collection of poenisS). 

1887 

Haiiirslu (‘The Saint-Kin^>,' : a novel) ; Chithifnitru (‘Letters’). 

1888 

'^uniiiloiluuhi ('Reviews'; a collection ol essays); Muyur 
Kticla (a musical drama). 

1889 

Mt/'i/ () Rani (‘Kin^ and Queen' : a drama in verse), 

1890 

Visarjafi ('SacriHce' ; a drama); Manfri Ahhisek (a lecture 
on Lord Cross's India Bill) ; Munaai (‘The Heart’s 
Desire’ ; a collection of poems). 

1891 

liiiropc Jatrir Diary ('Diary of a Traveller to Lurope'), Fart 1. 

1892 

Chitran^udii (a drama in verse) ; (Joray (julad ('Wrong at the 
Start' ; a comedy). 

1893 

(iaiitT bahi () Vahtiiki Pratibhu (a collection <if songs incor- 
porating Valmiki Pratiblia) ; Europe jaUir Diary, Fart 11. 

1894 

.Sonar Tari (‘The Golden Boat’: a collection of poems); 
Chliota ilalpa (collection of 15 short stories) ; Chitran- 
j^ada O Viday-Ab/iisup (‘Chitrangada’ previously pub- 


()«(■ hast thanks ara due to Mi- Ihajcndni Satli Hanarji, Assistant l■:ditol 
ol tiu' ‘'Modern Kivicn'" and '■I’rabasi” for kindly ruvising this chronology, 
riu’w iamiUar icith his vork knoic hon l>ain.staking and accurate he is. It 
rciiniins to be added that the musical notations ol Tagore’s songs and 
Ziic books edited by him have not been included in this list. 

—The Editor. 
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lished and 'Curse at Farewell’) ; Vichiira Galpa, Parti?; 

I & II (collections of short stories) : Kutha-CJiatustayu 
(four short stories)* 

1695 

Ckhclay-bliiiluno Chhada (nursery rhymes, an essay) ; Galpa- 

* 

Dasak (ten short stories). 

1896 

Nadi (‘River’ : a long poem) ; Chitra (a collection (jf poems) ; 
Sanskrifa Siksha, Parts 1 and II (text-book); Kahya 
Grantliahali (collected poems and verse-dramas, incor- 
porating* Malini, a drama, and Chaituli, a collection of 
pK)cms, which were then issued tor the first rime). 

1897 

Vuikunthct Khata ('Manuscripi.s ot Vaikuntha' : a comedy) . 
Piindiu Bhul (‘Five Hlements’ : a collection of cssay.s). 

1899 

Kaniku ('Chips' ; .'i cfillection of shon poems and epi)>;rams). 

1900 

Hatha ('St(jries' : a collection ot ballads) ; lirahnniupanishud 
(a religious essay): Hahini (‘Tales’: a collection of 
dramas in verst, and lonj^i pi)ems) : Hulpana ('Ima^ina 
tion’ ; a collection of poems) : H^hanika (‘The Fleetin): 
One’; a collection of poems); Galpapuduha, F^art I 
('launch of Stories' : a collection of short stories). 

1901 

(}alpa (‘Stories' ; I\irt 11 of Galpup>iu'lulhn . litahma-mantra 
(a reIi)’ious essay) . Naivt'dya (‘Offerings’ ; a cadlection 
of poems); Aupanishad Brahma (.a religious e.ssay) : 
Batiy>la Hnyapadcr Tuliku (‘List of Benitali Verbs’). 

1903 

Ghnpjicj Ball cliyesore’: a novel); Hai'yaptantha (collected 
poems, son^is and verse-dramas) edited by Mohii Chandra 
Sen, Parts I-IX, inc<irporatin)* Stnarew (‘In MemorianT : 
poems on the death of his wife) and Sishu (‘Child- 
poems’), later issued separately ; Karmaphal (‘Nemesis’ : 
a story). 

1904 

Inpraji S(}pan. Part I (a text-book); Swadeshi Samaj (an 
essay) ; Rahindru (jranlhabali (collected works) published 
by the "Ilitabadi" Office, incorporating Nashta-ncer 
(‘The Home Spoilt' : a novelette), and (diirakiimar Sahha 
('Tile Bachelors' Club' : a n(,)vel) later issued separately 
as Prajapatir Nirbaridlui. 

1905 

Atmusakti (a collection tif political essays and lecturesi . 
Sivadcsh (a reprint ol the part of Mohit Chandra Sen’s 
Havyuprantha containing 'Saukalpa' and 'Swadesh' with 
the addition of ‘Sivaji Lllsab', ;i Njem) ; Baal (a collecti(»n 
of songs) ; Vijaya Samruilari (a lecture). 

1906 

Bharatvarsha (‘India’ ; a collection of political essays and 
lectures) ; Rajhhakti (a political essay) ; Deshruiyak (a 
political essay); higraji S(fpan, Pan II (a text-book); 
Kheya ('Ferry' : a collection of poems) ; Naukadubi (‘The 
Wreck’ ; a novel). 

1907 

Vichitra Prabandha (a collection of essays) : Charitrapuja 
('Tributes to Great Lives’, a collection of essays) ; 
Prachin Sahitya (a collection of essays) ; Lokasahiiya 
('Literature of the People’: a collection of essays); 
Adhunik Sahitya (‘Modern Literature' : a collection of 
essays); Sahitya (‘Literature’; a collection of essays); 


Hasya-Kautuk (humourous sketches) ; Vyany ikun 
(satirical sketches). 

1908 

Prajapatir Nirbandha (a novel, issued in 1904 by the H 
badi" Office in Rabindra Granthabali as Chii\ikur 
Sabha) : Sahhapatir Abhibhasan (Presidential Addiess 
the Bengal Provincial Conference at Pabna) ; Pialui 
(‘Comedies' ; incorporating Vaikuntcr Khata and (jo 
Galad, separately issued before) : Paih-o-Pathay^ 
essay); Raja Praja (‘King and his Subjects'; a collect 
of political essays) : Samuha (collection of poiiti 
essays) ; Swudoah (‘My Country' : a collection of poiiti 
and soci<)logjcaI essays) : Samaj {'Society' : a collection 
essays) ; Katha^o-Kahini (a reprint of the parts Katha [ 
Kahini of Mohit Chandra Sen's Kavyagraniha) ; Gan 
collection of songs, published by Jogindranath Sarka 
Saradotsav (‘Autumn Festival' : a drama) ; Siksha ('Edu 
lion' : a collection of essays) ; Mukiit (‘The Crown' ; 
prtjse drama). 

1909 

lirahma-Satigit (a collection of religious songs) ; Santinikv 
(sermons delivered at Santiniketan) Parts I-VIII ; Dhar 
(‘Religion’: .a collection of essays); Sabdatatwa (a coll 
lion of papers on Bengali philology) ; Chayanika 
.'inthology of poems) ; Gan (a collection of songs, publii 
cd by the Indian Press, Allahabad) ; Ingraji Path 
text-book) . Chhutir Para (a selection from his writir 
lor the use cjI students) : Prayashchitta (‘Penance' : 
drama) : Vidyasa^ar-charit (two essays on Vidyasaj 
primed before in Charitrapuja) ; Sishu (a reprint of i 
parr of Mohit Chandra Sen's Kavyagraritha of the sai 
name); Ingraji Sniti Siksha (a reprint with additions 
the introductory portion of Ingraji S<fpan, Part I previot 
ly published). 

1910 

Raja (‘King ot the Dark Chamber': a drama); Brahn 
Sungil (a collection of religious songs) : SantinikcUi 
Parts IX-XI, Gora, Parts I and II (a novel) ; Gitanji 
(‘Song Offerings'). 
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1911 

li^uniketan, Parts XIl-XIIl; Atii Quip,! cHiglu Sturies'i. 


Sl'KClAI, Sri’PI.lAIIANT 


1912 

l^dl^^har (‘Post Office^: a drama); Dharmaaiki^hii [m ess,iy) , 
Dharmer Adhikar (an essay); Galpa Chanti rFour 
Stories’); Malini (a verse-drama, issued before, in isytti 
in KiivyagrantliQbali ) ; Chaitali (a collection of 
issued before in 1896 in KavyLigranthuhaii ) ; Vidoya-Abhi- 
!iap (‘Curse at Farewell', iSwSued before with Chitrdn^udii. 
second edition, in 1894); Patha-aunchayLi (a text-book); 
jiban-Sniriii (‘Reminiscences'); ClihinnupLiira cTorn 
Letters'); Aclmlayalan (a drama), 

1914 

Swaran ('In Memoriatn', issued before in Kovyagrantba, edited 
by Mohit Chandra Sen); IJimpu (‘Dedication', a collect 
tion of poems, most of them reprints from Kavya^rantha. 
edited by Mohit Chandra Sen): ('fitimalyu (‘A >i;arland 
of Songs') i (Jitn (a collection of songs) ; (iilah (a collec- 
lection of poems and songs); Gitan/ab (the originals ol 
poems of the Knglish ‘Gitaniali' printed in Devanagrii . 
Dharma Sangit (a collection of religious songs). 

1915 

SMtinikelun. Part XIV, Bichilru Ihilli lsel«IiuIl^ U-r 

the use of studentsi : KitvyuRranthii (an edition de luxe in 
two different styles of poems and dramas in ten volume' 
completed in 1916). 

1916 

^antiniketan. Parts XV-XVll ; Ph^lpimi cCycle "I Sprinc' : .1 
drama); Ghm-tjuire CHome and ilie World': a novel). 
Sanchayu (a collection of essays) ; Parkhi/y,/ la collecium 
of essays); BaMu ('The Swan': a collection j:d poems.; 
Clwtmngti (a novel) : (lu/pu-vtpWA- ('Seven Stones 

1917 

Kurfar lehclihay Karma ('As the Master V. 1 IIS ■ a leeiiuci . 
Aiiuvad‘Charcha (a texi-boolvi. 

1918 

Guru (stage version of Adwhiyntuiu : hidbiiku ( Iht 
away' ; stories in verse). 

1919 
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1927 


apan-jatri (‘Travels in Japan ). 

1920 

■,m I. 

Raja). 

1921 

.. ‘ ro rnluires' a lecture) tUrsu- 

Uk^kar Milan pM.crm ' Cu ^ ^ 

manual ('Rain-hesnvtd , , , „e,ure,. 

SaradMMV) '. Satycr Adhwan ( C.all 

1922 

(r.,nvt( Harsa-maiiAal I' Pain- 
VliMadhara ('Free Current : a • ■ ■ ^ m/(/t 

Festival') ; Lipika ('Letter : prose-, oems) ■ 

(Child-poems). 

1923 

l/asuntu (‘Spring’ : a musical drama). 

1925 

t wnrvtf niunnal (’Rain Festival') ; 
Paruv.' (a collection 01 Shower', a musical drama); 

Sesh Barsim i from prose 

Griha-prabesh (a drama) ; bankawi 

writings). 

1926 

. e t.ddress at Visva-Bharati Parisad, 


Sabfid (stage version of Prajapatir Nirbandha) ; Sodli Bodh 
(‘Afl Square' : a comedy) ; Naiir Piija (‘The Dancing 
Girl’s Worship’: a drama); Ritu Utsab (a collection of 
plays on Seasonal Festivals comprising Scsli Barshan, 
Sarad(tt^av. Vusanlu. Sundaru and Phulguni) ; Rakta Karabi 
(‘Red Oleanders'; a drama); Lckhan (‘Autographs’; 
verses, with F.nglish translations, printed in facsimile of 
the Poet’s hand-writing in Berlin). 

1927 

Ritii Riifiuu (‘The Play of the Seas(ms’ : a musical drama). 

1928 

Ihilliprakriti (address at the anniversary of Sriniketan) ; Sash 
Raksha (stage version of Goray-Galad). 

1929 

Samabuyuniti. (address at Co-operative Conference) ; jatri 
(‘Traveller’: letters from abroad); Paritran (stage version 
of Prayashchitia) Jogajog (a novel); Tapati (a drama); 
Shesher Kabita (‘Last Poem', a novel); Mahaa (poems). 

1930 

Ingreji Sahaj Siksha, Parts 1 and II (text-book); Sahaj Path, 
Parts 1 and II (text-book); Patha Prachaya, Parts 11 -IV 
(text-book) ; Bhatiu Sinher Putravuli (Letters).^ 
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7'//c A/.S.S’, (lUc/ ///(' lorn'iicd pnu)l-shi'ci Of flit' urUrlf 
’ Saliilyu-dhonna' (Tin' Soul of Litociiurc) as it 
apju'iircd hi thr uou'-dofinicl licoyali oioalhly ‘ i'h'hitra' 
in July 1927, 7 vhich raised a siorni in Hcrigali literary 
:cniid. I'fie hoi'l eiilii'isi'd I tie iitl l a-niodcni tendencicA^ 
in lunyati fietion, ^etiieti drc'a’ forth replies Jioni, 
ainony others, Naresh Chandra Scn’Gupia and Saral 
( iiandrii Ctialterji'i' ami ywee lisi' to a tu*en conlro- 
i('/v\', The hall had been set roilhiy at Jh'lhi in 
lh'eeinhei\ fhjti at the Trahasi Ihinya Sahitya Saininelun 
by .linal 1 1 tone udlh a paper on ‘.I th.ldhiinih lianyla 
Kaiha-Sahiiya' ( CU ra^rnodern hcnyali Ficlional 
IJlcratvro). 


drama) ; Barmri (‘The Flute' ; a drama) ; Hharaipatlih 
Fammohan (a lecture). 

1934 

Malanelia (’The Garden' : a novel) ; Sraban (iatha (collectiot 
of songs) ; Sribhaban Sambandhc Amur Adarsha (ar 
essay) ; Char Adhyaya (‘Four Chapters’ ; a novel). 


Sabin (a musical piece) : Husfiiyar Chithi (Letters fnmi 
Russia) ; Gitotsab (a musical piece) ; Hanabatii (poems) . 
Gita-bitan, I’arts I and II (a collection of songs); 
Sanehayitu (anthology selected by the Poet) ; J^rutibhashan 
(read before students at Rabindra Jayanti Celebra- 
tions) ; Shupmoehan (a musical drama). 

1932 

Dcslier Kaj (a lecture) ; (Uia-biian, f^trt 111 (a collection ol 
songs) ; Kalcr Jatru (‘March of Time’ : two dramatic 
pieces) ; Chautha As win (a lecture) ; Mahatmujir Sosli 
Brata (a lecture) : Parisesh (‘The End’ : poems) ; 
Punashcha (‘Postscript’ ; poems). 

1933 

Bishwabidyalayer Rup (a lecture at the Calcutta University) ; 
Dui Bon (‘Two Sisters’ : a novel) : Sikshar Bikiran (a 
lecture at Calcutta University) ; Manusher Dharnia 
(‘Religion of Man' : Kamala Lectures); Bichitrata (poems 
with pictures by the Poet, Abanindranath Tagore, Nandalal 
Bose and others) ; Chandalika (‘The Untouchable Woman’ *. 
a drama): Tasher Desk (‘Kingdom of Cards’ : a musical 


1935 

Sesh Saptak (poems) ; Siir 0 Sanyati (correspondence witl 
Dhurjati Prosad Mukherji on Music); Hithika (‘Avenue’: 
poems). 

1936 

Sikshar Swanj^ikuran (an essay) ; Nrityanatya Chitrangado 
(a dance-drama) ; Patraput (poems) ; Chhanda (essays on 
Bengali prosody) ; Japane-Purasye (‘Travels in Japan and 
Persia', account of Persian tour with a reprint of Japan 
jatri) ; Syamali (poems) ; Sahityer Pathc (essays on litera- 
ture) ; Pashchatya Vraman (reprint with alterations of 
Europc-Probashir Patra and Europe-Jatrir Diary ) ; Praktani 
(Address to ex-students of Santiniketan). 

1937 

Khapchhara (Nonsense rhymes illustrated by the author) ; 
Kalantar (essays); Shay (children’s stories. Illustrated by 
the author) ; Chharar Chhabi (Rhymes illustrated by 
Nandalal Bose) ; Biswaparichaya (a popular treatise on 
modern nhvsical astronntnvl 
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1938 


iintik (poeriis) ; (,'/ii;rwiiiiKii A /iiy>i<ui/ui i.i vl.uii.. Jr., n.i 
Pathc 0 piithrr pr^iiUi' ilfttors Ironi abt'uaJi S<!iiitti 
('Offcrinir.s iil Rvetiinii' : piii.'iiisi I’dir.idluini irep.-nt oi 
Chinnapatra, tihami>;iiiper I’atiavuli anj I’aihv r paihu 
prante in one volume): Abhiblunluin .a leeuire "n mo 
upeninp of the Sriniketati Silp.iblianJan lidih:h: i. 

Piirivhayu (Treatise on ihe Bengal; Lanruaitet. 


1939 


riihasliiruir ('The Suhlinn One': poems. Snlu-iuilui 
CliandMu, la reprint ol the J.tnee-J.atma prevtoush 
is.sued, with notations); Mia^li-rnidir tpoems, ; Id, ha 
Sanrlnm, (l.ettcrr. Irom .Abroad): 
drama) ; Mahujuti .Sudan mJdies.s a^ th. .auti„. 
Foundation stone ol Mahttiah Sudan. : Ruhtm.ou a,o/„ u - 
hall. Far. I (a new edition o, the eontpiete 
inclusive ol hithe.io unpublished "''‘"'V"' \liI,viPore, ■ 
Hani (address a. Vidyasapar \ 

Proslmd (two ariieles on Frosad, a sun o ^ 
Chattet'iee) : AnUnd.'hdhi (address at bantmi-e.. 

versary). 


1940 

, ,, V .WiMdldh ClTie Ne'vly 

incitu-rai huiubuii. Ku... ^ ^ cintniliri 

Born': poerrts, : X.nu ( h^. ' o ^ _ 

(Album of painnnes. , ^ ^ ..ipmuni- 

Pdu CMy Foyhood D.o- ^ ^ 

ra HanahdU. 

of the Foot which had been 

Tin sun, I CThree ,an essay,. 

sajyayu ('In the sieh-bed . P 

1941 

i.n -I Vll • AroL^yd (‘HucDvery : 
nndra-rachanahali. Farts ^ . _sy,h/.yahtr 

poems); JaiinnidiriL ^ - . „ssay) ; Galpu-sulpii 

Sunkat (‘Crisis in ‘^sramcr 'rup o bikask 
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I'liOlini'my I h nit'iil 



.1 phoUi-poiiroil by .S'. •S/ialm iakci in 1937 
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1912 

r,iTAN,l Ai.! ( Sonc-nfk'rincs). 

A collection of P(^ems ; Trnnslatiim^ mndc by ihc 
jiuthor from the original Bensali : With an Introduction 
by W. H. Yeats lP40i and a Portrait b\ 

Rothenstein. (Dedicated to W. Rothensteini. First limited 
edition issued by the India Society (d London, Novem- 
ber. 1P12, First published by Macmillan & C'o.. March. 
lOl.v 10,^ Pf)ems : translated from his Bengali Poetical 
work.s : (jitanjali SI pieces: (liiiniuho 17; Wiivcdxu !C' . 
Klic\xi 11; Sisn S. Cluiiiali, Swamin. Kalpan^i. Vls^irn.i, 
Ach(jJiiyiifiirLi 1 e.'ich. 

1913 

Tht Garoi'nkk : Poems. 

Translated by the.' author fremt the original. Dcvi'- 
cated tt^ IV Yeats • .Macmillan (,k: Co.. Octob'cr IPl.V 
Pp. 150, 

There is no Hcnpali book of this name the naiitc 
lias obviously been sue.eesied from the first poem . tran 
slated frotn K^hanikii d5 ; Kalpiifij 16. Sonar 0 l\iri p 
ChaiiaJi 16, IJisupua 6; ('.hiiia ^ Manas i .C .llaiwr 
Khrla A Hhrwi ^ : Kari O Konia! (tituli avd Siu aii(flsj]\i 
1 each. 

Thi' CrI'Soi'M' M(P)\ Child- Poem>. 

Translated frotn the nrie,ina! Beneab b\ tile auilior 
With s illustt’.ations in colour (bv Abanindranath ‘raimre. 
Nandnlal Hose. Asif Maldar, Surcndranaih Gance.iy.: 
Dedicated lo T. Sturp.e Aloore Alacmillan Co,. 
November. 1P1.V Pp, S.V 

Fortv p<iems • most of the poems are luan Sisn o!n. 
(dhildi ; Kadi O /wnna/ -1 S ninu: Tan. (Tdnnalwi 1 e:ieh 

Chitra : A drama, 

Macmillan & ItMd. Dedicated lo Mrs. W 

Vau^;han ALidy (IV S. .A.k The hiH»K was first pub- 
lished by the India S(^clety. London. tTranslatinn of 
dhitran^iida . ISPl). 

(ll.lMPSHS Of Hl:N(fM. Lift- : 

Short stories translated ly Rajani Kanjan Sen 
(V A. Natosan and Co.. AVadras. June. IPLV Pp. dVa 


1914 

The Kim; of thh Dark Chamukr : A drama. 

Translated by Kshitish Chandra Sen, i.c.s., fn 
Raja (1910) Macmillan & Co., 1P14. 

The Post Offir.f : A drama, 

Translated by Devabrata Alukherii from nak^^ii 
11912): With a preface by WV B, Yeats. First prmn 
at the Cuala ITess, Dttndntm. 1P14. Macmillan ^ {]: 
March, 1P14. 

Sadhana ; The Realisation of Life : Lssays. 

Dedicated to Krnesi Rhy\^ .M'lcmilhin (V 

1P14. Lectures delivered at Harvard Universir 
U. S. A. in 1P12 KV 

1. The Iklaiion of the Individual to the Univers' 

•L Soul-consciousness. S. The Problem of Hvil, 4. Tl 
Problem of Soul. 5. Realisation in Love. 6. Realisati; 
in Action (Translation of Karnia-Yo^ia by Surendranai 
Tagore). 7. The Realisatitm of Bcaiit\L 8. The Renlis; 
tion of the Infinite. 

Onf HfXDRKl) PoiVM.s ot- Kahir. 

Translated hy the author assisted by Hvelyn Undo 
liill with an introduction by her. Published by the Indi 
Society. London. 1P14. (7,^0 copie.v of the F.dition wer 

printed). AAacmillan (S: Co.. lPl,b. 

(Kabir’s original Hindi text in Bengali script wa 
tditec: with Bengali translation by Kshiiimohan Sen * 
Santiniket:‘.n, Tagore's iratislarion followed this text ttn 
iran.slntion, 1 

1915 

Thi. A1\h\K'\\i (ff A draiiia. 

A ruin.intic cotnedy in one .Act, founded on ib', 
siury o! Sir IVabindranaih Tagore by George Caldenai 

.... lllu.strated by (.'larissa Aliles Phoiograpli^ 

specially taken by Walter Hemington - together witl 
ch,aractcr sketch of Sir ILabindranath Tagore (by Rama 
nanda Chaneriee, Ananda K. Coomara.swamy, Rev. (V 1' 
Andrcw.s, W. IV Yeats.) C'ompiled hy K(edar) N(a(h 
n;is Gupta. Ihiblished by I'l'ancis Griffiths ; 84 Maidci 
Lane. Strand W, C. Londt>n. IPl.b, Pp. 64. (Based 01 
I lie short story Ddiixa, 1892). 

.Vo/r : ,A rhymed Lnglish poem set to tunc wa.^ 
composed lor this Drnni.i in 1P12. when it was staged 
in London. It is given below ; 

“The bee is lu come a.nd the bee is to hum 
Till tlie hi'an (h the flower comes out. 

'1 fie hud says 'yea'. ;md the bud sa\'.s 'nay'. 

She swa\\s witli :i fear ;md a JoiiPt, 


<x 


aH£^ 


I'.U'SlMll.l- Of \ \i.KSl' J'KOM Till .M.SS. of Till- Pul I's " 1 ' K 1 t 1 -( » \ T H I' K 1 NO ” 





THE \(}HEI. PRIZE DIPLOMA 



THE SOHEI. PRIZE ME DAI. 



Tht 8t(if mu! ItfuRji uj Hu (ij'tlcr oj f/n 
re/D^.nier I'unfcirfd hf/ l/u Kiny (if (rn‘^.g(‘ 



(’oulti'sy : HatluDdrtiuath Ta^urt* 


f^hotoorophs specially token oi Sanfiniketon foi 


, Scl'l. I ,', "'ii 


'rA('.()Ul' Ml'M'. IRIAI. SPI'.CIAI, Sl’FPl.i'.M I'.NT 
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^'ntnrdaN', [ 


0 errant of wayward winuts. 

O vd the sumytuous sumnier, 

Give up thy hope, yet keep up thy heart, 

O sunny day's newcomer ! 

NX'hisper in tearful tunes untircu 
And wait with a faith devout. 

ft 

For the hud says 'yea', and the bud say.^ •na\'. 
She ^w:'\'v witli a tear and a doubt 


1916 


Fki'lT (F\i m.RiM. , I'oein-. 

Macmillan 6^' Co.. October, iFoeiii" iratisiated 

from: (iitiili lb. (jitinuilyu IS; M : C/Si/fea/ s- : 

Katliu f) . Kheyj : Siihiriinu c. diilra J ; .Wiivciiwi 2: 

D)uu S. Ktilpi^n i. (iiluiijuii. Riiju ,VJ., . Kiuii 

/V(,/(U/(/ ! is'iehi. 

"moi\i.> ,\\\) (I (HI.:- s'Imsmi."-. 

Macmillan Cn.. 1916. 1, The Hiinc.r\ Stone'- 

\KlnhIilj Pu\h>in,, ishSi, Victorv ( /wVi<-/'./ru/J\a/ 

ISftJi. .V Once ilieu \^ a-. a Kin;: od ''wn/h'.'urt/ KjUij 

IShS). -1 Lord, the ITiby (A'//n/;a; prjlwibjf i^inj 
S. Tile Kiticdom d Cards (/:'/.•// f.s/Tn/V duipj ispj), 
t). DevotcL' iliosliijini 19H), 7. \’i.Mon i/.)r/S //?/,/„' /a? 

IKpK). s, Haibus ol Nayanii.t'e illuikuniu IsfiSi. 
9. Livinp (If Dead (//V/Zi/ O Mr/tii iS<LT. l<i. '^'c cnovn 
thee kinu lA’a/tdat ISMm, 11, I^enunciatimi 
IHPJ). IJ. (Tahuliwallah {KiibuliMdLih lso>. 

Stray Hird.s : l'.picra,n: . 

Macmillan ik Co . .Nch' York, IFld. I'la-niispiece 

in colour h\ NX'illy l’oenn\ Dedicated i<» T Hara ol 

Yok('hama. japan 


1917 

Tuf Cv( i.F. ol St'KiNti , A drama. 

Tran.slation ol the I'lniipini. 191t). Macmillan, l‘eh., 
1917. Dedicated to the Boys of Santiniketan and 
to Dinendranaih Ta;:ore “who is unide of these boys in 
their festivals and tri'iisuredunise of all my son^s”. 

•Mv KT- MIM.SCiLNCKS. 

Translation ol jivuri >yi)inti 191..'. Macmillan. 1917. 

SAbRlFicH and other lMa\s 

Macmillan, 1917, 1. Sannya.si or the Ascetic 

(Prakritir i^raiii<Ju)dlhi 1S84). d. Malini (1896). Sacri- 
fice {Visdrjan ls9(h. A. Tlie Kinr( and the Queen (Rajd 
0 Riini !889i. .V. H. The translations are all abrid^^ed. 

PliRSONAiJTV ; Fssays. 

Lectures delivered in America (1916). Macmillan, 
1917. Dedicated to C, F. Andrews. 1, What is An. 
2. The World of Personality, o. The Second Birth 4. My 
School. 5. Meditation. 6. Women. 

NAnoNAi.isM : Fssays. 

Macmillan & Co.. New York, September. 1917. 
Dedicated to C. F. Andrews. 1. Nationalism in the West 
(Read in the H. S. A. during the winter of 1916-17). 
2. Nationalism in Japan (Read at the Imperial IJniver- 
sity’^of Tokyo and the Keio Giiuku University in June- 
July, 1916). 3. Nationalism in India (Written in 

U, S. A.). 4. The Sunset of the Century (Translation 

of a poem written on the last day of the Bengali year 
i3(V8 ; April, 1899). These essays were translated into 
French bv Romain Rolland. 


^ l4^ihX ^ 

tAt JL>3|>w,Xi To rT/ oi./ 

/^i\, , Te^i , Fbo I K.-t ' 

<.-o n / ^ jL ^ 

uJ-Ksoi^ 

a. -U'.. IT 

LAu.|-^jrK CCA ^i ^>e/ 

Iwivjp W U/lCv to.'’ I' Ma-U, ^ y^K d-vAO- 

U/ J Iv'-I-M.x, An>l>l\Lo 7 

lycrK.^ t c 

b/ ^JAX iAlsL,^LZ. 

h'ii uML ' 

UTL'T^. S 

'l-'d /pi- 

l^.L. ‘^Ct 

I^/.A'V.>jd lS^ C^^J-uA .•<.•; 

J)-.S v(.’ 

4/n. 

t" Utm $ts. ^ {phAJi <li<J 

kSau 'ficA. hUZ-if^ 

^ Vi. i-o 

^ pIi 


\Ar'^^k)w'''<|C6 jku-yc 

lAn. ^^U-4Ci thJLZ^ 


UfLiA.JL. 


I wA.At-t. t LJMAy^^^ V^^A- 

Pfju 

V'^uAoe'--' ^y'Ttkji 

7H-U''<L<y<b 

LM^S<n4 f sw ' 

W.S.S, (O //O' Idtylid) t idiislatilvi of tlw Ih'iyiiali 

riH iii 5fJ1 ''QR -JfR in 

" l\ dnuith’d" f inuo) 

<‘'<oO'.f \ : jVuHmOooj/.i Sdvka, 


SEum;Ti;D Pa8,s.*\uhs Ft)R Be.nuali Transi.ation ; F: 
Fn^lish into Bcnjiali. 


1918 

Gll ANJAl.l AM) pRlUT-CiATtiERlNG ; PocmS. 

With illustrations by Nandalal Bose, Surendranath I 
Abanindrauath Tagore, Nabendranath Tagore. 
Macmillan & C.I 0 .. New York; September, 1918. 

Lover’s Gifi a.nd Crossing ; Poems. 

Macmillan & Co., 1918. Translations from Ba^ 
14, Ki^hunikd 14; Khoya 10; (titanjali 8; Gitimalya 
Naivcciya and lJti>aryia 7 each; Chitra 5: Smaran, Gi 
(diaitdii and hulpurid 4 each : Manusi and Prayuset 
2 each. AiliuiaydtdTiu ,L Kadi 0 Komal and Kaiiin 
each ; about 9 from Dhdrniu Sanptu. 

MaSHI AM) OTHER SlORlES, 

Macmillan & Co., 1918. 1. Mashi (Sas 

Riiiri. The Last Night, 1914). 2. Skeleton {Kankal, 18! 
J. The Ausnicious Vision iKuhhadrlfihfi IQDOI a ' 






St'pl. i,g4i MIAIoRlAL SPF'.CIAl, SrPPI.PAIKX'r 
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S'.preme Night (Eka Rafri, 5. Rni^; and K*ani 

^,sJdar 0 Andor, 1900). 6. The Trust I'ru)X’rty \Sdnij\-itti 
s.jiicirpond, 1H91). 7. The Riddle Solved (A;n/u'Nv>; Purjn 
1S9S). S. The Elder Sister \i)i(ji, p. Suht\^ 

iSiibhd, 1893), 10. The Post Ah^stcr (Is(-)ii, 11. 

Klvcr Stairs {('ihaicr Katha, 1SS4), 12. The Castaw.iy 

iApocf, 1895). 13. Saved illddluira, 19001. \.\. .Wy r;i;f 

Neighbour {Pratibeshini, IHOO), 

lORiES f'ROM Tagore 

Macmillan & Co.. New York; OcK.her, if-iA i The 
Cubliwallah (see ‘'Hungry Stones”). 3. The Home- 
Coming (Clifiuti, 1893). 3. Once There sv:t.s a Kine i-<ee 
•‘Hungry Stones”). 4. Master Mashai (lOoTi. S. Suhiv.i 
(.see /yiaahi). 6. The Post Master (see M<isin). 7. Tlu^ 
Castaway (see MdsliiL 8. The Son of Rashniani \Pus/i- 
mimir ('Jihclc, 1911). 9. The Babus .:f Navanjnr i^ee 

"Hungry Stones”). 

iF, Parrot’s Training ; A satire. 

Thacker Spink & Co., Calcutta. 1918. Illustration.- 
by Abanindranath Tagore. (Translation ol V'o/. 
published in "Sabuj Paira”, 1918; -see Lipikii. 192. h. 

1919 

tK Centre oh Indian Cn.TrRH : E.?.say. 

With vignettes by Nandalal P»ose. Fhjbli.shcd by the 
Society for the Promotion of National F{ducaiion. Advar. 
Madras, 1919. 

IH Ho.me and The Wori.d ; A novel. 

Macmillan & Co., 1919, i'rranslation ol (Ihurf 
Haire, by Surendranath Tagore). 

IF TfHAi. or iiiH. Horse: Pp. T i-l August 

1921 


Translations from Vaishnavn songs, Baul son|»s, 
Hindi .song.s of Jnanadas. 

1922 

'if. r I'miv I'.ssaps. 

.MV’inillan & Co., 1922. Dedicated to Dr. Hdwin H. 
Legi.< Pss.ivs ; 1. Tlte Poet's Religion. 2. The Crea- 

tive Ideal. .0 The Religi(m of the Forest (Topmhinn). 

1. An Indi;!!! Foilk K’eligiitn. ,^. I'.ast and West, 9, The 
.W' Ja'ii .\ge. 7, The Spirit of Freedom. 8. The Natirm. 

(• Woman and Home. Id An l-iastern llnivcrsity. 

1924 

l.I TTFK'S l lO)M AliR(0\n : IvCtters, 

(Tine.-an. Madra.s 1924, Letters of Tagore written 
prineipalh. to C F. Andrews trom Europe during the 
N"n-eo operation days of 1921-22. 

(htR \ A Ndvel. 

.Macmillan di' Cte, 1924. Translation of (iora. a 
novel, hv \C', W i’earson ("Modern Review” 1923). 

The Cl Rsi: at Farkvcei i. ; A Drama. 

Translation of Vidiiyii-Ahhisupu (1893) in verse by 
\\ j. Thompson H)24. 

1925 

T M K.s IN CiliN \ : IN.sav.s. 

V'‘,vabliarari P.ooksh<'P’ f'alcuita F'ebruary 1925. 
Reports of Lectures delivered in China in April and 
.Wav. 1924. Dedicated "To my friend Susima (Tse-moii- 

Hsui to whose kind ( tfice I owe my introduction to 
the Tircat pe(.'ple in China”. Iniroduction by Liang Chi 
Ch.ao, ITesidcnt, Cnlversities Association, Peking, 
(Published bv P(r:is:inta) C(handr.'i) Mahalanobis). 


'EAi ER India : Essays. 

S. Canesan. Madra,-. 1921. -C. Our Swadeshi Snmai 
(19(I4A)5). ,L The Wav (o pet it Done (19o.-d0i. 3. The 
One Nationalist f’arty (l9dS' 4. Past and NX’e.-f in 
Greater India (19d9’l(T. 

n Wrfgk ; A Novel 

Macmillan & Ci',, O-’l- Translaiiun -I iIh' n.,vd 
.Van/,',; Diihi or the Siiik.n!’ ot .t l^i'ai pahii.-lu..., 


KMS FROM TAGORK. 

With an inirohuoiion bv C. F, .\ndrvw.. .Macniillan 
& Co., pp, 117. I’fintvd at Harv Press. Calcuitti. 

iMR.SES OF Bengal : Letters. 

Macmillan & Co., Ii::'l. L‘aiu>. 

18H5-18y.5 (Traiislaiion of ChUimut I’.iir,! b; Miiciidr.'.n.nh 
Tagore, "Modern Review”. 191/). 


OUGHT Keeios. 

Macmillan N' 
Thoughts scleorcd 
lished. 


C,:. Nvw V,:i.. UCI. I'r. II’ 
fn.ni vari.ius v.ritint;s .ih'vady pub- 


Li Fugitive ; Poems. ,• i- , , . 

v-,u Vtii'i’ Id'l. Dedicated to 

Macmillan lN Co.. 

W. W. Pearson. Translanens fiotu ^-9 
Manasi. Smur 7'crP Clhiiidii 7 each. L/uHa 

4 ,4.1.; i'.v'44, ;■ 

■> ..Mch KlidVd (iinniulxd, and hatlu 

Koniul. Snhuafid _ caeh . a 
I each), 

Kacha and Devayani tTran.latmn , ;;;2’ 

1808. Ama and Vinayaka iTransla.,„n : Sail. 180-). 

The Mother’s Prayer , Translation : 

, Dilvik (Translation ; .\arakVLi^u, 

18Q71 Soiuaka tittid KUMN 

A FTnnti (Translation : Kama hunti 

1897). Kama and Kunti (iran-i. 

^nm.vada, 19(X)). 


IN»FMs 

About 22 poem.-, translaicd by P. j. Thompson in 
f-’icrinC .Augusian IBooks of Modern Poetry, 

Ri;i> Oi.i'ANDER.s ; .A Dranui. 

I raiiskition (il HalAj Karuhi an allegoi'ictil drama. 

Ihv'oKI.N Tll'.S WD OlllFK SlORIES, 

Macmillan cN Co,. 1925; Proken Ties iCfuitnrun^n, 
IGHii; Other Stories; In the Night {Nisithc, 1895), 
The Fugitive Cold {Si'uina Mnpu. 1892); GiribaH 
(.l/ts N' () I\\iiic!rii\ . The l.o.st jewels {Mutithdru, 1898); 
Emanelp.tiion (from IKirisinifi a poem). 


1926 


The Meaning oi- Art ; 

D.iec.i llniversiry Bulletin No. XI 1. O.xford IJniver- 
.-,uv iTe.ss. Pp. 15. 


1928 


FlREFl.IES. 

.Waomillan vX C«i., New York, February, 1928. 
Decorated by Boris Artzybasheff. 

Author’s Note ; "lArv flies had their origin rn 
China and japan where thoughts were very often 
* frmn me in handwriting cjn fans and pieces of silk.” . 

Letters to a Friend : Letters. 

George Allen & Unwin, 1928, Edited with two 
Introductory Essays by C. F. Andrews. Dedicated to 
the memory of W. Winstanley Pearson. (Revised 'editi<m 
of Letters from Abroad, 1924). • 
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THK CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


Saturday, Se]>t. i , 


Thb Tagore Birthday Rook. 

Macmilliin & Co.. 1928. Selected from the Hn^lish 
Works of Rabindranath Ta^zore. Edited by C. F. 
Andrews, (With 4 illustrationsi. 

UiCTiiREs AM) Addresses. 

Macmillan & Co., 1928, Edited by Prof.* Anthony X. 
Soares of Baroda College. 1. My Life (Talks in China, 
lG2o). 2. My School (Personality, I9l7i. 3. Civilization 
and Progress (Talks in China. 1925). 4. Construction 

vs. Creation. 5. What is Art (Personality. 1917). 6. 

Nationalism in India (Nationalism. 1917). 7. Inter- 

national Relations. 8. The Voice of Humanity. 9. Reali- 
sation (if the Infinite {Sadhana, 1914i. 

A Poet’s School ; 

Visva-Bharati Bulletin No. 9. December. 1928. 
Pp, 39. 

1929 

Thoughts t-ioiM 7 ‘agorl. 

Macmillan & Co., 1929. Edited by C. F. Andrews 
(with 4 portraits). 

On Orievial Cllthre and Japan's Mission. 

A lecture delivered to the members of the Indo- 
Japanese Association, at the Industrial Club, Tokyo, 
May 15, 1929. Published by the Indo-japanese Associa- 
tion. Tokyo, 1929. Pp, 28. 

1930 

The Religion of Man : Essays. 

George Allen & Unwin, 193(.). The Hibben Lectures 
lor 19v^.). Dedicated to Dorothy Elmhirst. 

Confen/s ; (1) Man's Universe : (2) The Creative 

Spirit ; (v^) The Surplus in Man . (4) Spiritual Union : 
(5) The Prophet; ((3) The Vision; (7) The Man of My 
Heart; (H) The Music Maker; (9l The Artist; (10) Man's 
Nature ; (11) The Meetiniz : (12) The Teacher; (13) Spiri- 
rirual Freedom; (14) The Four Stages of Life; (15) Con- 
clusion. 

Appcndi\. The Baul-singers of Bengal by 
Kshitimohan Sen : (2i Note on the Nature of Reality (a 
conversation between Tagore and Einstein on July 14. 
1930) ; (3) Dadu and the Mystery of Form (from an article 
in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly by Prof. Kshitimohan Sen) ; 
(4) Night and Day (an address in the Chapel of Alan- 
chester College, Oxfotd. May 25. 1930. 

1931 

The Child : A Prose-T'oeni, 

George Allen & Unwin. 1931. Written directly 
in l-'nglish. Later rendered into Bengali as Siimtiriliu, 
Retranslated into English from the Bengali by Bhabani 
HhaiLich'iryya in The Golden Boat, 1932. 

1932 

The Golden Boat : Poems 

George Allen dv’ Linw-in 1932 Translated by 

Bhabani Bhattacharyya. Pp. 121 (33 poems Irom various 
works of Tagore). 

Mahatmaji and the Depressed Humanity. 

Visva-Bharati, December, 1932. Written during 
Gandhiji’s fast in Yeravada Jail. Dedicated to Acharya 
Prafulla Chandra Ray “in appreciation of his selt- 
for his country and students." 

Sheaves. Poems and Songs. 

Macmillan & Co., 1932. Translated by Nagendra- 
nafh Gupta. Pp. 132. 

. 1933 

'Presidential Address by Rabindranath Tagore, Rammohun 

Rnv P.AntAnaru tftfh FaK lO.^A nn A 


1934 

My Ideals with regard to the Srke Bhaban : jm 

pp. 6. 

1935 

East and West : Essays. 

An exchange of letters between Gilbert Mun .y j 
Rabindranath Tagore. International Institute of Ir.idj 
fual Co-operation. Paris, 1935. 

Tvcenty-Six Songs of Tagore ; 

Notations by Arnold A. Bake with an introduct.-m 
Arnold A. Bake and Philippe Stern together with a lit( 
translation from the original poems and the free u 
slation of the same by the Poet, Paris, 1935. 

^ 1936 

Education Naturalized.. 

English translation by Surendranath Tagore 
lecture delivered under the auspices of the ^ 
Education Fcllow'ship held in the Education Week at 
Senate Hall, Calcutta- February, 1936 — Printed at 
Santiniketan Press. 

An Address : 

At a Conference held in Calcutta on 15th July, 1 
to discuss the Communal Award. 

Collected Poems and Plays of Rabindranath Tagori 

Macmillan & Co., Limited, London, 1936. Pp. : 

1937 

Man : a lecture. 

Andhra University Scries No. 16. 

China and India : 

Address at the opening of Cheena-Bhavana at Sa 
niketan. 

Religion of uie Spirit and Sectarianism: 

Addresis at Sri Ramkrishna Centenary, Parliament 
Religions, 3rcl March. 1937, Pp. 9. 

1940 

My Boyhood Days. 

Translation of Cfilicleheh by Maijorie Sykes. Vis 
Bharati, 1941. 


A PICTURE OF SANTINIKETAN^^ 

1 he scenery and sights, the sounds and songs, 
aroma and the atmosphere of Santiniketan permeate this b( 
of 106 pages by one of the “arrived" poets and litterateurs 
Bengal. The cultured quiet and contentment of the place 
can almost visualise through his eyes. Buddhadev Bose 
painted his words with the brush of an artist. The strai 
transf(;rmati(jn from a shimmering waste to a haven (jf pc; 
and repose that the Maharshi created, and the great cen 
of culture, founded by his son, the Poet, where the East £ 
the West have met in fulfilment, are not easy to de.scribe 
far less so to catch its spirit and convey it in written words, 
this difficult and delicate task the author has succeeded in 
appreciable measure. What, however, is mure valuable 
the pen-portrait of the Poet in his declining days and the rec( 
of vsome illuminating conversations the author had had with h 
(May-June, 1941). This lends a melancholy interest to t 
book, which we commend to our readers. We should a 
that the article on “The Last Days of Rabindranath" in tl 
issue is based on this book. 

A word at the end may nut, we hope, be taken amii 
There is a little too much of the personal and domestic affa 
of the author, which intrusion if left out, would have made 
more pleasant reading. 

A. H. 

* SAB PHYECIIHIK DF,SHE— By Buddhndeb Bo.^e : Publi.^.h 

from ■RViui ui, oii-J r, ; » ~ • 
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THE POET WANTS- A STREET-NUMBE 

A. Letter From Rabindranath Tagore 


'4 




I 

JOMH years :\iio the Poet was our to find a street-number in Calcutta, but he 4; 

failed. The system of numbering, or rather, as he put it, the lack of it, 
baffled him. In the letter below which , he sent to, the Fourth Anniversary 

* >+r 

Number of the CaUuifa Municipal Gazette (November, 1928), he put forward 
a su^aesrirm "for consideration by our City Fathers", which, he believed, would 
assi.st both citizens and stranp,ers to the citv "uninitiated into the mysteries of 
street-planning:," At lcn.'>t oni of his supaestions has since been given effect to. 




I 
i 

!-M 


SAN'IIMKH I AN. 

Hth November, \92^. 

,Mv Dear Arnal. 

I am glad that yem asked me for a 
few line.s for the Anniversary Number 
of the Municipal Gazette. Your kind 
invitation has given me an opportunity 
of putting forward a suggestion for con 
sideration by our City Fathers 

I had tfie misfortune some time ago 
to try to discover a house with a street- 
number. which, doiibiles,^ tor seme 
excellent municipal rea.^on, was occult 
tor a mere citizen like myself. After 
many journcyings. up tind down the 
road, in desperation 1 turned for help 
10 a I’olieemnn ; I had lorgotten that wo 
are unique in the world in the matter 
01 our Police force ; for, though in oihei 
lands the Policeman may have grey 
matter in the brain, our national nranci 
ha.s merely red material on the hetid. 
pLiiiaps mi'i'e decorative, but undoubt- 
edly not quite so useful. The hiatus in 
the numbering of the houses was appa 
rciuly unnoticed by even the people ni 
the locality, for, when appealed ko they 
could make merely large and inutile 
gestures. 

The present system ot numberinu 
h(Uiscs and planning streets may be a 
splendid way of training the younj 
generation io become luiure Living- 
stones. But the course is. perhaps, too 
diflkuli, ;ind 1 someiiriies wonder it 
Livingstone himself would not have 
found exploration in Daikesi Africa easier 
than fruitful exploration in the City ot 
Palaces. And, for those of us who have 
little inclination for exploration, this 
scheme is extravagant both in time 
(perhaps a slight matter) and in petrol 


(which, certainly, is ti matter for ino- 
mentous consideration). 

It should not be a very ditticult task 
to assist both citizens and strangers to 
the city, uninitiated into the mysteries 
(•I street-planning, in their adventurous 
undertaking ol tr\ing to discover places 
and houses in Calcutta. The lamp-posts 
might he easily utilised for hanging 
fiom them plates bearing useful infor- 
mation ; and 1 believe that though the 
quality of illumination emanating at 
night from many of the city lamp-posts 
might conveniently be a matter of civic 
discussion, the utility of these plates 
pendant from the lamp-po.srs whl! be 
freely recognised by all. It would enable 
even me to discover a house mystically 
tmmbcred let us say, 99“1-N, Cornwallis 
Street." 

I would suggest that an enamelled 
or painted board .should be attached to 
e.'ich kamp-posi On the board should 
he the following information : 

(a) the number ot the houses in the 
.street between the lamp-post and the 
next lamp-post on cither side ; an arrow 
would indicate whether the numbers are 
in the ascending or in the descending 
order: e,i^.. 

4s — -* ,S6 56 ^04 

{bi the name ot any street or lane 
opening out ot the .street and the num- 
ber of the house from which such street 
or lanes begins; e,^., 

60, Ram Chandra Duita Lane. 

As there are lamp-posts on either 
.‘iide of the street, it is unnecessary to 


* The residence of the Kdiior of the 
Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 


point out whether the street or lane 
on the right or the left. 

(r) the names of all public bulldii 
nr important places, lying between lar 
posts, should also he entered ; if ;■ 
private individual or business fi 
wishes to have his name on the ,dir 
rion-plate, it might be a source 
income to the Corporation, It is qu 
conceivable that many shops or ev 
private individuals may be willing 
pay well for the publicity of the plati 

At the place where each importi 
street begins, there may be put up 
large board stating prominently t 
more important streets opening out fre 
the street and also any important pi 
lie places to be seen along this stre- 
Here, again, a considerable revenue m 
be acquired by permitting businei 
firms or private individuals to have thi 
names on these boards. 

The cost of providing these plat 
and boards should not be prohibitive ; 
steps are taken 10 encourage busine? 
firms to have their names on the plat 
and bcjards, the cost w'ould, perhaps, 1 
practically nothin^. But in any ca 
the assistance to the public w'ould I 
so great that any expenditure should 1 
considered a legitimate charge on tl 
municipal revenue. A beginning mig 
be made vvith the more important of rl 
streets. 

Wishing your paper all success, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
RABINDRANATH TAGORl 

Amai. Home, Esq., 

Editor, "Calcutta Municipal Gazette" 
Calcutta. 
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NATURE 

PUT THIS important 
mineral aluminum in 

THESE HEALTH FOODS 


ALUMINIUM COMPRISES A TENTE-I OF THE EARTH’S CRUST, 
IT IS CONTAINED IN VEGETABLES, FRUITS & GRAINS, WHEAT 

AND THE WATER WE DRINK. 

THE LIGHTNESS CHEAf’NESS, BRIGHTNESS, DURABILITY, 
NON-CORROSIVENESS, L.OW specific GRAVITY, HIGH 
THERMAL. AND ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVnY. 

HIGH MAL.LEAB1LITY AND DUCTILITY HAVE 
FOUND FOR ALUMINIUM lOO.CXK) USES 
DURING THE SHORT PERIOD OF ITS 
LIFE OF HALF A CENTURY. 


THE niVERSIFIl I) CSE.S OF ,Al.l MINIL'M FOR WAR PL'RROSF.S HAVE .MADE IT 
tMV RFASiNrn' ’ MORE IMPORTANT A METAL OCCASIONING MULTIPLIED 
‘ PRODL'CTION EVERYWHERE. THIS LTILITV OF 

ALUMINIUM 

WA<; proUCITF about A CONTROL OE THIS METAL.. HOWEVER OUR STABLE 
AooAwrKMI'NTS WILL, CONTINUE TO SERVE ALL INDUSTRIES FOR THEIR 
RLQCIRF-MENTS in AlA.iMlNlUM. DESPITE SC;ARCITY. 

enquiries, solicited 

JEEWANLAL (1929) LIMITED 


CALCUTTA 


BOMBAY 


MADRAS — RAJAHMUNDRY 


RANGOON 
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Paid up Capital and 
Reserves exceed 
Rs. 5,50,000 


ALL 




Approved by the 
Reserve Bank of India. 


BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 

PATRONS : 

RAJA BAHADUR OF NAyAGARH STATE 
RAJA BAHADUR OF DASPALLA STATE 
ROUTHROy SAHEB OF MAyURBHANj STATE 


NATIONAL SECURITY BANK LTD. 


2, DALHOUSIE SQ. EAST CALCUTTA 

Phone ; Cal. 455, 6307, 5lJ8 Gram : Jatikalyan 

Branches— Chetla, Cossipur, Chittagong. 


UNIve«SITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

02, UPPEf’ CIRCULAR ROAD, CALCUTTA. 

Phone regent, i 5>9. 
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An address was given to 
Acharyya Sir P. C. Roy 
on the occasion of his 
"'jayanti celebration'" on 
behalf of the Company. 
Next day we received 
this message from him. 

Declared ADITERIM 
DIVIDEND on produc- 
tion and sale of Salt. 
THE 

BENGAL SALT CO., 

LIMITED 

5, CLIVE GHAT ST., CALCUTTA 

Factory : 

ACHARYYA ROY NAGAR 

(down Contai) 


£ver f amous for Guinea 
Gold Ornaments ^ v' - 
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Catalogue sent free 
on application 

Trial Solicited 


153/5. BOWBAZAR STREET, CALCUTTA 
(Near Sealdah Qiirrch) 
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UBINDRANATI;I TAGORE and 
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Where the whole World finds its Shelter 


/'/ i:hi ji'ihl III Wi/li 'n'iil luill I 
(hr ;//(?/(;,’// id/ iiirr f ' 'ii; I Ilf' I'r^ni- 
I.iididli ,i! Siiudiiih'-lfiii , / '(■(. JJ, 



THE 

VISVA-BH ARATI 

liv 

1 >RASAN I A (.11 VNDK \ M MI \I V.\() 1 > 1 > 


i 

^HE Visvn-Bli.'irail 1' 

founded the .'-h’d Decciiihei . 
BAB. Ir wa^ nvi. however, a new 
:u!ion ; it had «iro\vn L'ladurdly out ot 
:he Santinikcnin .uul ii> tornml 

inauguration was merely ilte outer eX' 
pression of an inward develfpinen!. I'< 
a fuller under.siandine 
the Visva-Bharati n is. ihcrelr.re. neeL'- 
sary to look back inti' the pa.^. his'ti r. 
of Saniinikfctan. ^ 

The Asramii has hecmtic whai :r l^ hy 
and through its assoeiaiion tu.mt 

living personalities. Two nnione th.ni 
stand out prominent, Maharshi DebenJr.,- 
nath Tagore, the lounder (il the ^aIUl• 
niketan Asratna, atid f<:ibindt.in,irli 
Tagore, his son and the tounder of the 
Visva-Bharati. Behind them both stands 
the spirit ot Kaia Ram Mohun Roy, 

The .site of the Santiniketan Asrama 
was originally a bare spot, in the mid.st 


f! ,t;i oPL-n ct'unirw ,ind w:i> ndiitrunw 
ti r beiru', the h.uint (.f d.icoii-. Here 
.■Wih.u’ritii Oehendrunath came un mie ot 
hi-, ifiurneys. .and he was s(.i afiracfcd by 


the place that he pitched his tent under 
!'m» trees, ihe only two to be seen there, 
.inJ spt.'tir his liiTu. in rneditaMon and 
prayer These Sophipiinii trees are still 
to be seen :if olio extremity of the 
•Asrtima. with the open plains stretching 
oil! before them to the western horizon. 
On the marble slab which tnaiTs the 
friace of his meditation is inacrihed in 
Bengali the text ol the /V\ah;irslii 's medi- 
tation : 

!ii:i iiiuhn phiiur a/a///: ///ai/t'r 

• uiiUhhi : ./////if/' 

" f I f / N //o' / ('p(/-(' ol iiiv lllc : jfiy of 
oiv hi'fUt, pi'iwe of my ip'nil." 


sL 'Ll/I iiA UicMi vihd. 

tLax • 

hZLi 


THE CALCrTTA MCXICIPAL C'.AXKTT]': 


Saturday, vSc))t. i 


The Mnharshi’s love for the place of 
hiwS mediiaiicjn wrought in it n complete 
trcin.sf(.rnrjtion, Rich soil was brought 
over, ticc- arid shrubs planied. and a 

garden and trchaid laid out, A bouse 

was built, and later on. a temple. ^X'hen 
the place had thus hecoitie a thine of 
beauty dAvtliarshi dcdicaied it, as an 
Astamn. lo the public under .a Trust 

Deed cnclowiiie it with an annuity of 
I^^. 6T’(;0, for ifie use of everyone who 
wished to meditate on God, free from 
all ania}.’(»nisni of creed and sect. The 
oftly thin;,'s forbidden were speaking ili 
of any relipious seel, vulgar armise- 
menis, and flesh fcKids. 


II 

a hate time, lor nearly dO years, 
there was \eiy little aciiviiy in 
Saniiniketan, The temple was devoid 
of worshippers • onlv a paid minister 
kept up a formal d.aily serwiee. \'’s"*or.s 
W'cre few ;ind f.ai he tween. ATifntrshi 
knew .]ui(t' well that nolhinp w;is beinp 
done theie, and yet tie neve; arew im- 
paiieni and m. \\ r had :in\ dou'tMs about 
its future. 

Tliiriy yva'it.v l;it».r. wfien Raf'hidranath 
tfioLiphi of foundinc a boardine .school 
a! .baiiiinikeiaii, he iimncdialely rece'i\-ed 
the warm approval of fiis lather. 'I'lic 
(school) was started on ifte 
7th Poll.'-, IdOP i-><,nea!i era (December 
llKMi, K’abmviranaitPs immediate object 
wa.^' lo lound a sciiooi where the efiildren 
would livL a happy life ;md tiave as 
much iiccdeuii as possible . wheie study 
Would not he Jivorceu' lr<im lite , where 
(he inmates would pariiyhpale in one 
eoiiummal lite ; .aid il\'e i:; liar niony 
w'iffi ifie surta unduips (d n;.i!ure. Bui 
lite uriderlyii!,. ideals (\'.icl:eJ tar 
cei, I'A'i 

The lores! homes '.d ameiimt India 
always had ■•■pyci.ii s.ppe;;! in.- luind, 

1 fie “AAos.^acw oi the Fou.-'i” occuis 
ap d:i and apam, aimo.u lim, retrain. 
ihioupItoLit the P(ei’.s wruinp in \-eise 
and pti/se. 

■'Tile unlike the desert or 

roCK I'f sya. Is I’Nlilp . u ci\'cs 
sitciier and nourishniem lo life, in 
such Mitadmdinps the ancieni forest 
dwellers id Indi.i reaiiiicJ. rfie spirit 
of haniion} wiifi the universe and 
emphasij:ed in their minds the 
mona.'iic :i.spv.ci oi truth. They 
soup.ht the rcalisativin id their soul 
throuplt union with all." 

The tw'u chief sources of hi.^ inspira- 
tion. the Upanislhhis and the classical 
themes of Kalidasa, both had their 
settinu in u background of the ancient 
forest homes of India. Tapovana was 


iitabinJranaih's heritage from ancient 
India. 

’•Qut idea! instituti'm will be 
sMuated urcer the shadiov ol trees 
'n >he (.men lar fiom the 

iurmid! ^.i! eioc.>. The teaclter." will 
ca»ry t>n their own studies and 
leaeh, and the siudcnt.s will learn 
.and prow up in an atmosphere ol 
peace and quietness. If possible, 
gardens and farm lands will be 
' attached ((.> the Vidyalayd. The 
pupils will help in the farming 
(.(peratiuns in looking after the 
cattle and in milking cows. In their 
leisure hour they* will dig the soil, 
plant trees and water them. Classes 
will be held under the trees, and 
boys will learn r(.)aming over the 
field with ihcir icachcu'. In this w.ay 
an iniimaie coniaci with nature will 

be established mu merclv through 

♦ 

the emotions but also ihtmugh wt.trk 
and kmI."" 

Let us not forget that another ideal 
w.Ms :’Im) werking in his mind. He telr 
ketnly ilu: divui'cc of the existing edu- 
cational system from our ewerydny life. 
He wanted rt> lay the loiind.mion.v C'l 
c.dueaiion mi the flnri basis of the lilc 
:)f the people; t(= u.-e the vernaculm' a.s 
ihe medium ol in.sn uctitai ; to draw 
inspiration Irom our i wn folk-litetiiture 
and popular ir.uiiiions. These were 
VL-ars. ju.s! preceding tfte beeinnirig ol 
the Sw.adeshi .Moveiucni. when all 
Bengal w'oke to a new eonsclou>ne.s.s ul 
its^' (‘wn re.sponsibility and gainevl a new 
confidence in its own ptjwers. These 
were N’car.v ctMracierised by im inionse 
loiyging (o go hack to tf^e country, both 
liter;illy and spiriiiuiliy, 

In :hi^ aimo.sphct'c the school w.ts 
started in P^(.:l. Appropriately ermugl'i, 
the late I’rahmahanwlhah 1. padhvaw;, a 
areai pairiia and an ardent nation ill.si , 
io(.k charge (d !i. .Mit'iougfi by faith ;i 
I^unan (huholic he loved itueiisely tlie 
customs and traditions of his country. 
Tfic selKuif started under hi^ supervision 
with two teachers, Bundit Sliivadi) ana 
V'dy.itmav.i (Whi.* wem :i\vay after a .-hi ra 
nmei and Jagadaminda K';i\ iwho w«. rf.ea' 
actively as a teacher in Saniiniketan lor 
a ihird of a century until liis death in 
Itiod). and five b(ays- two of them beiUL’. 
the T’oeGs eldest .son Rathindranath 
'I'a.gnre, and Saniosh (Chandra Majumdar, 
wh(.i cattle back to tlie institution after 
finishing his education in the l.'niied 
States and .'.erved it loyally until his 
death in 1926. 

I am taking the following description 
of school life in Santiniketan in the early 
days Irom the laic Ajiikumar Chakra- 

■=■ 'fra n. -<1(001.1 from the lieii.uali L>sa\ 
“Sikh>.'i->atnas\ ii", 


varty's Bengali pamphlet on "Ih.h; 
Vidyal.iya" : 

"They used to w'nlk ba^ : 
throughout the year and m 
cooking, did everything w^ith ti 
own hands. After the morniro 
students and teachers gathered ,ii 
the trees near the present knr 
building and chanted Vedic h\ni 
Hverybody used to put on J 
(sacred silk) before saying pniyt 
and classes w^ere almost invaria 
held under the open sky in 
shade of the trees. Altogether 
was closely modelled on the asrat 
of ancient India." 

"At first the students were 
charged any fees. The Poet did 
woant any mercenary motives to 
terfcrc with the sacred bond betw 
teacher and pupil, and the sef 
was maintained in the beginn 
Irom the slender resources ol 
f(*undcr himself. After some r 
he wa.s lujwever obliged to in 
Juce the tee system, wdiich wa,? 
Hr.<i fixed at Rs. lo, per rru.)niii 

l-'( r a l(tng rime the Poet met with ii 
‘.o'tiiparhy from his countrymen, very i 
could undet'stand the inward significa 
ol his institution. .Wany people thou 
it he ;i mere caprice of the poet, 
p( ."-.sihiy a reaciitui against we.stern mo 
ol living. He had, huw'cvcr. the sil 
approval ol his lather the A^aharslii 
l.v's side. The .Mnharshi realized that 
l^oer'.':, chons were directed lo a r: 
.s\'ntfiesis, and gave the new insiitul 
his ble.ssing.s, 

r^rahitiahandh.ab's political senrime 
hi wever prtjved loo strong to allow f 
to remain engaged in purely educatio 
work lot a lung time, and his ci.innex 
wiii't ihc,‘ institution ceased about one y 
altei the .starling of the school. In 
third year ol the Vidy.alaya a gr 
personality joined the-; insriiuiion, T 
wm> S.nis Chandra K'ay ol whom 
Poet ha.s wriiicn ; ■■ 

*'l{e wa/ hardy niiiftecM, hut 
wa-,- horn wuf; a lionini ^.<!iy oi so 
In him liie spirit (if renurtciatitMn c 
a nmural p,'(duci of an cxiraordiri; 
eap'jciiy l^r cnjiA’ineni of life, 
had a wonderful i-iaul, living, in 
world ol ideas, keetih' resp(.)iisive 
a^ il".ai w.a.v Dcauiiful and great 
Ilu realm ol nature and ol hum 
mind. IK' was a poet who wui 
surely have tukeii his place anio 
the immortals ol world liitrarurc 
he had lived, but he died when 
was twenty thus offering his servic 
n» our school only for the peri 
of one .short year. His powers 
appreciation were of the keerie 
and he possessed the lare faculty 
being able to kindle others with t 



lAl. sri'X'IAl, sri’l'l.l'All'iXT 
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i,rp of his own apprecinrion, He 
I'u'd with the students nnd worked 
V. eh them, inspired by the spirit o! 
[lie Asrama/’ 

an irreparable loss when he died 
-aiall-pox in Sanriniketan ii.sel! in 
[ ni: ry 1904. His place has never been 
in these long years. 

In I he* surnmer of the same year 
\pkii Chandra Sen came as the 
linviiksha (Head of the Institution). 
H‘j had an intense sympathy with the 
, 111 ns and ideals of the instiiurion and 
hr, luiht to it a vast erudition and deep 
scholarship. His scheme of education 
was planned on .a most comprehensive 
^coie, and he did not spare him.selt to 
carry it out in practice. The number of 
indents increased very considernhly, .and 
the arduous duties of lookin.u after the 
tomplex details of administrative work 
led fu a serious breakdown of his health. 

In 1004, he left (he institution and soon 
tiltei death removed nim from the .small 
hand of Saminiketan workers 

Then came a time of stres.s and .strain. 
The Swadeshi movement br(»ke in tumul: 
il! round the Asrarnn. To Rabindr.anaih 
t came as a splendid opponuniiy lor 
nitiaring a great movement lor con.stritc- 
i\w work. His intimate knowledge ot 
he deplorable condition of our v'lla.ee 
lie had convinced him iliai our real 
Ti.hlem was centred round villaev rc- 
onstruction. To him politics wa- onlv 
secondary thing: diirine. ihe lieieki '■! 
'Wadeshi days he had s;iid uneouivi ::i!h 
lat "the uliimaic cbject ‘A poliiicai woi). 

to mould the mind od ihe people .no- 
niiy.” He said : **\\'c musi look ;(fiet 
iir own interests, carry on our '-ua 
ork, earn our own welku'c. Jo werv 
tin , 11 ourselves,” SpeakiiU! of isur im- 
overi.shed and helples.^ vilkiccs Im s:od : 

It will noi do merely lo remove wam> 

HI can never remove rhcmi completch ; 

1C Inr greater thing is (o ruiivc 'ho 
ihe people 10 remove theu 'n.'/n 
ants.” In 190S lie wrmo 

"The dowiMro.ideii .md dcspi;-od, 
who ha\’e hecrnne callou.'-i lo in>ult.-' 
and oblivious ot even 'he rm'ht'i 
their humaniiy mu.-i be tauchi iho 
meanirpg of the w^rJ 'broitior . 
Teach them 10 he strong nn^ o- po- 
teci themsclve.o . lor (Im: th.o ''nh^ 
way. Take, each of \ou. charce •" 
some village and organize :i l-de- 
cate [he villagers and Ha.w thmr: 
fi(;w 10 pul fofwat'd then mio^v. 
.'ifrength, sr> that they may m 
operation better their wretched h*'- 
Look not lor lame or prai.-e in ihi.' 
undertaking. Do not exp^'et even 
the gratitude of those lor whom you 
would give your liic*. but ht pre 
pared rather lor their oppo.siiion ” 
Although R,ibindranarli iOiiO rl't 


n: Mr.MuR 

^'WMJtsli! witli ihc lull ferv.iir 

hi-. natt.re, he nvoiiIJ not allow 
Saniitnkoian he Jrawn ini., ihe whirl- 
p... I III p. iiiici. The inhahaants ilie 
Am-m.-ki ..(ten liem^ ana elaile.l, bn: he 
o<'h.«atuly renM-,.^,e:n ilia, the i.leai 

■' the Aaa-ani:. w.,, somethin;', Jillerein/ 

• 

b was nm snrpiising therefore when 
in the niid.si uf tne s^uadesli; mnvemen; 
Iv’abindrana'h. however, suddenly re 
turned n. .Santmiketan. and renewed fhs 
intimate coiiiacr with the li.e ot tiu- 
Vidyalaya. Aiitkiiniar Chakravarti also 
ioincJ the institution aboui this tiim: ;ind 
for a inng time exerted a profiamd 
influence in the fife ol the Asrama hv 
stimulating the intellcciu.il activities uf 
the Asrarnn, and hy spreading its 
meSsSage far and wide through his nwn 
wriiings until his death in Utl.s. 

brom the lime of his coming back tc 
sSaniiniker.m. kahinJranatfi was gr.idualK 
laying more and more emphasis on ilie 
unifying principle manitesting u^vlf 
throughout the wIk.Ic cnurse of the 
history of India. More than thirty 
years ago he Itad declared ; 

"In India, (he history ol huina- 
riiiy is .‘weRing in elaborate a definite 
-yiithes.s The histnry of Iri.li.i i> 
no' the his:<ir\ ^f Arvati or mat 
At\an; it i> no! ihe liisnirv of the 
Hlridim. noi' ..i history 'U only 
H'ndus and AUislinm laken togeiher. 
Ol l:;fe the Rritisli frav*.- come m 
and occupied an impiaaarit place m 
Indi.i’- historv. This was not an 
iincalicd I'H Hf accidental intrusion. 
It In.!.. I trad been Jepiived of tot,icli 
Uitb itu; NX'esf. she would h;ive 
kii’b.ed :in elemeni es.^ential for her 
"lainment ol perlection. On 11 s to- 
.m., iv [firown the responsihilitv ot 
fuiildmc up a greater India, in 
which Hindu and AUislim and 
(■.'hriNtian. the dark skinned and the 
wtmv-'ki lined, will all find ilieir 
plac.o 


III 

I ,\' lUI.’- Kabindr.maiii leti for l.rulmd 
(.'! fis now f-.'moii', (/ /o, 'b' ;our. 

II' i-''.k. .01 I'. ti\i.' j.;ita in tht. I.aiiui 
1 ! ; .11 ' ; Im- ! a II e.i I M ai.'. 1 1 < m m 1 1 < .( 

i ,.iin ;t:(>u, A tii' li ••'.•I-. .I : no :i . .n; 

leiii "re-tiii-r.iili ,11 <!i < g.jMr 111' ai 

!■ , iIa- ollii i.il I M!\<-rat\ "I P,ileUl!,i. 
lb \','ake(i hard 11*1 h- 111 . m 1 ' 

I'i ill- , r'.'ii-rd \ , cr il, .iti'l 

e:i\t -li lli.i'Llf (niir-.i- .a In lure-- oil 
I’ll r.itufe 'oolk-i inl ;m<l jmMi-.li»-*l halt r 
(iii in bonk form .a^ l<» llie 

-luili.-m-. ]ir<g>os;il wa'- inadt' for 

liitkiiru uj) tile Saiiiinikeiaii ^eliool wiili 
tile .V-ational C niitiril of }-hliu‘at ioji, Ian 
iiolliiii.e oaine <4 ii. 


On (he eve of his departure the Asramika 
Sangha (Association of ex-Studenrs) was 
staried with Id foundation members. 
One ol I ho objects of the Sangha in its 
"figinal turm was to enlist the sympathies 
of the outside public in the work of the 
.•\<r,mia. Mbs was a very .significant 
le mure ot the new association; it defi- 
nitely opened the doors of the Asrama to 
outsiders. It showed that ihe time for 
e.xp'.nsion had come. 

In I'hirnpe, the I’oet ielt deeply the 
same need for opening wide the gates of 
(he institution, In 191.1 he wrote in a 
letter • 

"All our vaguene-ss will disappear 
it we can place our institution in the 
light of the whole world. If we 
confine our in.siituiion within the 
local limi's of the time atid space of 
' ur co.imtry, it wdll lo.se its purity. 
Tb.e development ot a complete 
manhoiij is our object and wc must 
no! aim at anything less than this.” 

It was just at (his time tlitii C. 1*. 
Andrews and ^X^ Tearson oflered 
their services to (tie institution. They 
came b.ick with the lh.)et in 1914 ready 
to help him and to sh.ire in his work at 
Mintmikeiiin, They brought a new ele- 
ment to the scliooi iiselt. 'fbeir coming 
made it clear that the Santinikeian 
Vk!v:ila\'.i must no longer remain merely 
a- a sclin.il which should he tnore tree 
and h.ippy tli.in "(her .'.chools, hut that it 
mii’-i .Mjei. to cive L‘’\j'fcssion lo wider 
ideal.^ rcpi'eSkmiiiig Immaniry itself, 
bcarsnn .served the institution till his 
deaili hi 19..M. Hharleb Andrews 
w;i- I'p-'chaiw a ( Vice- i ’re.^ 'denn when 
he p;is.-w;J .av,a\’ in April Its}'), 

In Ihlti. he loured in japan and 
.\merici. an.i delivered ilid well-known 
leetere- ' n lN:iti"n;(lisrn which contain 
tv- ind.icimeni uf the modern nations 
which had heci me organizeii as rnaehi- 
nei'\ "t rapine ;mJ de.sirnction. The 
e'.ntru-.i between the aggressive spirit of 
the "Vjern We.si and the peaceful 
ide.i!-' '.'! tfie aiicieni iia.-i becomes in- 
ei\ i^ingly \'i\'id, Wlieli oe reiurned to 
liiv (iwn country his thoughts nnurally 
turnec to the heritage ol ancient India. 
He fell the need lor an insiitiiiiiHi w'hich 
V. ' gl.l he a true centre of fiunian culture*. 

(jn ilv.: dd’nJ December 191,s, a .special 
meetine (,i students, teachers. ex- 
^tuJent.', and well-vishers of i!ie Santi- 
ri ike tan Asrama w;i^ held in the 
man,'." gnve in Santinikeian. in wfiich 
Rabindranath explained his ideas about 
the (new development.si creation uf an 
irisiiiiitiiin which would be a true centre 
lor the dirterem cultures of the Rast. 
The I'oet coined the word ‘Visva- 
Bharati' at this time ; Visva in Sanskrit 
means the world in its universal aspect ; 
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Bharati is wisdom and culture,* The 
Visva-Bharati was to be the centre of 
learning fur the whole world. Appro- 
priately enough the following Sanskrit 
text was selected as the motto of the 
Visva-Bharati ; 

Yatra Visvam hhavati cka-nidLmi : 
‘Where the whole world forms its 
one sinf:fle nest. ’ 

From 1919 systematic arranpements 
were made tor advanced studies in 
Buddhist literature, Vedic and Classical 
Sanskrit. Pali, Prakrit and later on 
Tibetan and Chinese. Pundit Vidhu- 
sekhar Sastri, as head of the Vidya- 
bhavana, worked for its success with 
sinplc-minded devotion till 19.M when 
he ioined Calcutta University. V'ith him 
was associated from the very bepinninp 
Pundit Kshitimohnn Sen Sastri, the 
present Head of the Vidya-bhavana, 

Art and music had always occupied 
an important phice in Khibindrtmath's 
scheme of education, and in 191S he suc- 
ceeded in establishing the Kalabhavana, 
tJie Schiiol of Art and Music as an 
iniepral part of the educational institu- 
tions in Sant iniket tin, N’andalal Bose 
joined the new institution soon after its 
inauguration, and has made it the 
preatesi ccntre.s of an leachinp in India. 


IV 


A 


FTF.K' the end 
Khibindranarh 


of the Cireai 
underoiok a 


V’ar. 

liTie 


lour in 1920-Jl in F.urope and the 
United v^tates, He spoke ever\'where on 
ilu; rued of the ineetiiu! of Ikast and 


NX'e.'i! in a eommon fellnw.sliip of learning 
and a common spiriitial striving tor the 


unity of the human laces. 


In America a younp Fnplishman. 1.. 
K. Flmhirsi, saw the Poet, and offered 
his ser\’iees tor toundinp an Institute of 
Hural Reconstruction near Santiniketan. 
FImhirst believed that the perfect balance 
of civilisation could only be preserved 
by achieving a harmonious adjustment 
betwecti ilie city and the village. Thi.s 
fitted in very well with the Poet's own 
ideas, In 191S, he had asserted in his 
lectures on the Centre of Indian ("ulfiire 
that it must also be a centre of economic 
life ; 


“It must cultivate land, breed 
cattle, feed itself and its students ; 
it must produce all necessaries, 
devising the best means and using 
the best materials, calling science 
to its aid. Such an institution must 


There is an allusion to India 
{Hharata) in the word Bharati, which 
thus also represents the Spirit of India. 


Salnrdny, Sej)!. i y 
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group round it all the neighbouring 
vdlagcs, and vitally unite them 
with i I sc 1 1 in all its economic 
endeavours. " 

In 1915, Rabindranath had purchased 
a large plot of land at Surul, and had 
started experimeni.s in agi iculture, caiile- 
hreeding, and village work, TliingvS 
were, h(.\\ever. nor progressing quite 
well: and I'.lmhirst's offer came at an 
opportune lime. 'I'he Poet immediately 
decided to give Hlmhirst lull scope ior 
making experiments at Surul. 

When he returned to India in 19dl. 
the non-co-operation movement was at 
i:s highest. Although great pressure was 
pm upon him from all sides, he stead- 
fastly relused to loin it. He could never 
agree to isoKaiing India from the. stream 
of world thought and progress. In the 
midst of unprecedented political unrest 
and excitement, and against the whole 
force of the current (tf popular sentiment 
he expounded his own views with great 
courage in two lectures, The Call of 
Truth and The Meeting of Cultures 
(1921). He said : 

“It is a fact of unique importance 
in the history of the world to-day, 
that the hun'.an races have come 
together as they had never done 
before .... The mentality of the 
world has to be changed in order to 
meet the new environment of the 
modern age. 


“It has been said in our sot'l 
tLires : ' atiihih devo hiiava', askii 
us to realize that the Divine com 
to us as our guest, claiming o 
homage. All that i.s great and tn 
in humanity is ever waiting at o' 
gate 10 he invited. Ii is nor for i 
*0 question it about the country 
which it belongs, but to receive 
in our home and bring before 
the best wc have. 

“Our wealth i.s iruK^ proved I 
our ability to give, and Visv 
bharati is to prove this on behalf i 
India. Our mission is to show th 
we have n place in the heart of tf 
great world ; that we fully acknov 
ledge our obligation of offering 
our hospitality." 

Rabindranath founded the Visvt 
Bharati in December, 1921, and pri 
claimed that Visva-Bharati was India 
invitation to the world, her offer c 
sacrifice to the highest truth of mar 
He placed before the new institution 
threefold programme : 

To concentrate in Santiniketan, i 
the midst of the Asrama Vidyalayc 
the different euliures of the East 
espeeially those that have originate 
in India or found shelter in he 
house : 

To lay in Sriniketean the foundatiot 
of a happy, contented and humatu 
life in villages: and finally, 
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■fhroiif^h the Vim-BhoruH as, a 
whole, to seek to establish a 
living rektionship between East 
and West, to promote iniernatianj 
aniily and understanding and fulfil 
the highest mission of the present 
agc~ the uniftcation of mankind. 


V 

! 

rjlHE Visva-Bharati was organised as a 
non-profit-making Society registered 
under Act XXI of 1860). In the. shaping 
oi the constitution a large share was 
fiikcn by Surendranath Tagore who as 
Vice-President, Editor of the Visvo- 
Bharali Quarterly, and in other ways 
I served the Institution in the sphere of 
cultural activities for nearly twenty years 
until his death in 1940. 

Rabindranath made over to Visva- 
Bharati by a trust-deed the land, build- 
ings, library and other properties at 
Santiniketan belonging to (he Vidyalaya, 
the entire amount of the N(.»bel Prize, 
and the copyright of his Bengali Rooks. 

I Since then he has made further con- 

I 

tribulions out of the sale^procceds ( 1 
his English books : and has worked 
untiringly for raising donations and 
subscriptions for the Insiituiiun. 

In 1921, besides the Asrama school 
(Vidyalaya) a research department 
was (Vidya-bhavanal, a school ot art 
(Kala-bhnvana), a small section tor girls 
(Nari-bhavana), and the nucleus ot a 
college (Shiksha-bhavana) were already 
in existence at Santiniketan. There was 
also the Sriniketnn Institute ot Rural 
Reconstruction at Surul. 


Sino-Tibetan researches had been origi- 
initiated m 19:i ; jn 1935 the 
^ino-Indian Society was founded with 
the Poet as presi^ ; a lull department 
for Chine.'-'e starred a little 

•tt'er with the help of funds rai.sed by 
(diincse friend.s anj a mngnificent’collec^ 
fion of one lakh of Chincvsc b<;ok.s was 
received from China; and the Cheena- 
hhavana {(.'hmese Halil was opened in 
April, Ifi.'ty. A lode later a special 
section far Hindi studies was added , 
and a new building, the Hindi-hhavana, 
was opened in januaiy 19,^9. In the 
sphere ot vernacj^lar education a new 
scheme, Loka-shiksha-sanisad a system 
of external examinations through the 
medium of the Rengali language -was 
started in 19d7. 

In the beginning music le.ssons used 
to he given in the Kala-hhavana t School 
of Art). Season festivals uere started 


nised as a separate department as 
Sangeeta-bhavana : and was placed in 
charge of Dinendranath Tagore, who 
w:is the great custodian of Tagore music 
until his untimely death in 1935. 

At Sriniketan also many developments 
have taken place. Village welfare, 
Brati-balaka (boy scouts), agriculture 
and village education have always formed 
an important part of the programme. 
The possibilities of organizing village 
health societies on a co-operative basis 
was successfully demonstrated quite 
early, and has served as a model for 
the expansion of village health service 
all over Bengal. In recent years great 
advances have been made in the revival 
ttf village arts and crafts specially in 
textiles, pottery, wood and leather work 
which command a growing marker ex- 
tending not only over the whole province 
but in other parts of India as well. 



'/he i/.^eu-tthdinti eelelaated the eivlitieth hirlliday ot the I'oel oil 
Ipifi id, luio. 'ihuKvti the iietnal birlhdtiv fell on May In vieh> of 

III,’ ■annniei leees^ at the f'nirersity, his pupils, friends and admirers 
,,!eh),ite,i ihe Oiniaaii to/ the Hist tiay ot the fh'nyali Xeii’ Year 


With the inauguration of ihe Visva- 
Bharati rapid developments rook place in 
many directions. The i^aet laid special 
stress on the programme of inviting 
distinguished scholars from abroad as 
Visiting Professors among whi'in may 
be specially mentioned the names ot 
Sylvain Levi from France, M. Wintcrniiz 
irom Czechoslovakia, Sten Konow from 
Norway, Formict and Tucci from itah, 
and Germanus from Hungary. Ali hough 
it has not been possible, owing to lack 
of funds, to continue the full programme 
of visiting professors, a tiisrinciive 
feature of the Institution has also been 
the very large number of person.'^ from 
abroad who have come to live and work 
in Santiniketan and Sriniketan. 

On the institutional side also there has 
been a steady progress. A permanem 
section for Zoroastrian studies was 
started quite early with the help of 
funds raised by Parsi sympathisers in 
Bombay. A department of Islamic 
studies was added in 1927 with the 
magnificent gift of one. lakh of rupees 
from H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


by ilie Rod in 1922. Gradually dance 
rueimls were added ; and competent 
dancinc teachers were brought over to 
Saminikcian from Manipur, Gujrat and 
South India, Partic.'^ of boys and girls 
Irian Santiniketan, often under the 
personal leadership (d the Poet himself, 
gave music, dance and drama recitals in 
Calcutta and other imptirtant places in 
India irom ti,me to rime. Finally, the 
school of music and dancing was orga- 


“T AST night I dreamt tliat I was 
same boy that 1 bad fieen be- 
fore my mother died. She sat in a 
room in a gard(*n-house on the bank 
of the Gange.s. I carelessly passed by 
williout paying attention tf) her, wljen 
all of a sudden it flashed through my 
mind with an unutterable longing that 
luy jiiotlier was there. At once 1 
stoppeal and went back to her and 
bowing low touched her feet with my 
head. Slie held my hand, looked into 


Plioto ; S. Shahv 

Rahindranaih Tagore started the 
Vidyalaya at the age of 40. During 
exactly half the period of his eighty 
years, Santiniketan has remained the 
chief centre of his activities. Under his 
leadership the Visva-Rharari has become 
an institution unique in character and 
significance in our country. Jawaharlal 
Nehru truly remarked that he who has 
not visited Santiniketan has not seen 
India. 


my face, and said ; 

'\‘ou have come’ I 
“In tliis great world we carelessly 
pass i)y tlie r(K)ni where Mother sits. 
Her storeroom is open when we want 
our f(X)d, our bed is ready when we 
must .sleep. Only that touch and that 
voice are wanting. We are moving 
about, but never coming close to the 
personal presence, to be held by the 
hand greeted: ‘You have come’!” 

^Rabindranath Tagore 
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w'hcile world knows about the 
the Vis\:a-Bharati. Time and a^aln 
since the idea took shape in his mind, 
Rabindranath Tacore has written about 
it in Hniilish and Beneali. He has 
travelled over oceans and iicta^ss con- 
tinents to preach its ideal, so that 
cultured people in almost every country 
know what the Visva-Hharati stands lor, 
But a comparatively le\^' anvmg them 
know about Santiniketan. For, unlike 
the Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan is not an 
ideal but a place, And to know a place 
you must stay there, at least you must 
see It with ynur own eyes. 

It is difficult to describe Santiniketan, 
If IS a small place : the farthest distance 
within it is not more than half-a-mile at 
the outside. Also, it is a ^rowine pl.ace : 
you must visit it twice a year, or 
perh.aps oftener, if your impressiem ul 
it is t(j keep pace with its'^ changes, 

At every visit new features will claim 
your artentifjn. Some of them are merely 
physical -the inevitable result ol the 
erowin^: needs of an expanding settle- 
ment : roads, buildings, even clumps of 
trees which arc planted with ^rcat care 
and ceremony. But these are not all. 
If you are visiting. Santiniketan after a 
lone interval, you will probably be 
struck by other chtmites not quite so 
supcrricial. For, the life ol an institu- 
tion which aiicfmpts. a.s Santinikettm 
does, a synthesis of the old and the new, 
ol the West and the Fast, needs must 
depend on perpetual eNperiTtumtation. 
and ihi.'v means ever new adjustments 
and adaptations. The cumulative effect 
of these fiver a lony period may so :tlter 
the visible shape ol things tis to produce 
the impres.sion ol r.adical chtmrie. The 
transformation ol what wtis at the be- 
llinninc only a new type ol school and 
a very small school at that into the 
world-famous Visva-Bharati, with such 
varied activities that they have to be 
shared by several departmeni.s. confirms 
such an impression. 

Really speakin/^, however, it is not so 
much change as development that has 
taken place at Santiniketan : develop- 
ment through a succession of phases. 
Had it not been so, the place would long 
^go have ceased to be interesting. The 
fact that Santiniketan has never stopped 
short in its growth makes it so attrac- 
tive. 

But the essential character of Santi- 
niketan has not changed through its 
successive periods of growth. For this 
essential character derives mainly from 
the personality of Rabindranath Tagore. 
The Visva-Bharati is the institutional 
expression of the Poet’s ideal of educa- 
tion. .Santiniketan. the olace. should 


not he idcniified enilrUy with this in.sti- 
iuii( n, Like his poems and his paint- 
ings, it is the expression ol the Poet's 
personality, That is why it is .so con- 
crete and so colourful. Via: ma\’ or niav 
no: bt impressed by the Visva-Bitarati 
and its cducat'onal ideal.s. Bur unles.s 
you arc a very hard-hearted or ti very 
dull perwson, Santiniketan is sure to cast 
its spell over you. 


It is difficult to cxpLiin the naiiire ol 
this spell. ReopU: who have never 
visited .Santiniketan have all sons of 
queer notions about it. Ai ('tK time, ma 
so long ago, it wa.s widely bePeved that 
all Santiniketanires, especially the 


younger among them, wore their hair 
long, spoke in a soft voice and wrou' 
poems. On my first visit to Santi- 
niketan 1 actually picked up a turn leai. 
evidently from a studcni’s exercise- 
book, scribbled all over with ver^^e^ 
which bore tlic unmistakable stamp 
juvenile inspiratic.n. Bur that was all 
1 neither saw long hair nor heard sol: 
voices. The siudenis of the school i: 


was in the prc-Visva-Bhar.ati days 
were the liveliest lot of hoys I had evor 
seen, They climbed trees, fought one 
another, even chased poisonous snake-. 
They sang with lusty voices. But ihi\ 
i ndeistood discipline .And they acu a 
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.superbly 1 am referring to rhoir 
delightful performance on the sta^e, 
To-day the number of students; is 
much larmier : they hail from all parts of 
India; and there arc yirls as well as h()\'s 
amonu them. But they are as lively as 
their predecessors ever were. It there 
are fewer snakes to chase, ihcre .ire 
more trees to clirnh. And there are 
certainly more thing’s to interest them 


lO'dny, a richer social life and afcater 
cultural opportunities, Dancing', paint- 
ing and music are raueht sysfemarically. 
Acting is better rm^aaniseu, less amateu- 
rish. There is a constant flo^'i ol 
visitors from all parts ol the world, 
some of whom are world-famous per- 
sons. Contact with them serves to 
widen the outlook of the students and 
the teachers in a manner which was not 
possible in the early days of the insti- 
tution. 

But the Poet’s personality dominates 
everything now as it did then. If 
breathes through all the activities of the 
place, lends colour to its ceremonies and 
diffuses sweetness in its social relations. 
It gives to Santiniketan, as it did then, 
its atmosphere- the indescribable charm 
that one can feel but never formulate. 

How this atmosphere affects an out- 
sider is best described in the words of 
the Marquis of Zetland, who visited the 
place when, as Lord Ronaldshay, he 
was the Governor of Bengal. This ex- 
neriftnee is recorded in his book, The 


Hear/ Ol ArwiwirUd from which the 
foilowinc quotation is taken. 

“A i\\n-inih' w.ilk ln»ni ilir 
-•Oii’.Mji of lllioljiiir. II j) ;i giadu.il 
.i-.triu iIir<'U<;|i ilir hnclu -un-diiiu- 
111 ,1 lAlitniiTN iiioriiing, u;i‘. pun- 
joy. .‘Stiiiiiliiiu ;il tlir <'!’ 

iIk' .i-.lir.im w.i-' ;i i.ill, rotmu.iihliiiu 
liiiiirr (ImiIumI ill aiiipU- rolK.-, of 
wliio.'. W'iili ;i « li. inning rointr- \ 


By 

IIIR WKCMAR SAW \l, 





]\v \vnlronK‘tl \\< to Shaiuinikftan. 
t N\.i> coiuhu'tvd sirnightvvay to a 
Hn>!h' s<Mt in .1 s1ki(1>- grove. In 
Iron I of nu' wns a slrvlch of ground 
aliril and pidistu'd until it ro- 
'sinnMvd tin' ‘^iirfai't' of a tlireslntig 
lloor upon winrii Innl livvn chalked 
"in ,1 circular design. ‘Phis served 
tcT a ]>lacc of asseinhly whicli 
might lu' said to corres])oiul to the 
spccch-rooin of an English jiublic 
Mlmnl. A little hclniid me, stand- 
ing nndt'r tin; trees, were grouped 
tile teaclnis, all clad in white. In 
Ironi of me were the hoys of the 
rn luHtl dtawii up m a seiiii-circ'le on 
the edge of the dt'^ign. All were 
dresHf,! in \ellow the ('olonr of 
• pring. ( )n in\ right was a grouj) 
^'1 gnls, pupils .dong with tlie lioys 
•It the scliool. l,ed hs' a jmndit tlie 
g. It liering eliatueil \'edie hymns in 
Sanskrit with striking effect. The 
Sgiiitieanee of the scene could not 
he lost upon ;inv one acijuainted 
with the niiilines of ancient Indian 
liiNtotN. Here was a reproduction 
in inmialnie oj the eoinlitions amid 
wineli ilu' eivilisaiion of Incliu had 
lieeu horn, the tile elose to nature 
in the lie.irt of tlie forests which 
|eo\ided the e.irly .\rMni settlers 
^'•ih .ill iliai they reipiired, One 
ree' .gni..'.'d in all Hiai one saw 
aiduml one liolli a protest against 
tile ii't iiiei.iliiy of modern life, and 
an oiii riiig of Iiomagi' to the iileaU 
ainl liadilioiis of ilu past.” 

II 

^pHh Marquis further mentions that 
wandering thmugii the grounds 
after the ceremony ol welcome was over 
he wa.> led to a rude seat beneath an 
ancient tree a low some hl(.) 0 k topped 





-When the I'oet speaks at the ‘Mandir*, the overflowing assembly 
fills the steps. 

Photo— S. Shaha 


and SRINIKETAN 
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by two slabs of marble, marking the gem of the remarkable architectural 

spot where Maharshi Devendranath style evolved at Santiniketan, thanks 

Tagore was in the habit of sitting in to the resourcefulness and sense of 

meditation during his life of communion design of Surendranath Kar. But more 

with God. For the Maharshi. ‘'an wonderful than al^^se is the garden 

austere figure, driven restlessly to and at Uttarayan partly ornamental, partly 

fro over the land by an absorbing quest landscape— which Rathindranath Tagore 

-no less than that of God", came here and Pratima Devi, the Poet’s son and 

sometime in the middle of the nine- daughter-in-law, have coaxed with in- 

teenth century and found peace and finite skill and patience out of the stub- 

raised a temple (»f worship. The name born, almost impossible soil of the 

'Santiniketan' dates from then. Rirbhum uplands. 

The guest-house near the temple or Talking of buildings, I arh reminded 
Mundir. as it is called at Santiniketan, of the huge Kuihi which dominates Sri- 

was for a long time the only two-storied niketan — the sister setlfcnient which has 

building in the whole settlement. To- almost become a part of Santiniketan. 

day there are several such buildings. At one time the Sriniketan Kuthi be- 

The library building, the boys' and the longed to the East India Company from 

girls’ hostels, the Chccna-bhavana or whom it passed into the hands of the 

the Hall of Chinese Culture, all are late Lord Sinha, whose home at Raipur 

two-storied buildings. There are others is within easy walking distance of San- 



^-Frcscocs by Saudahil Hose and bis pupils dccoraic ibc outer icalls of the 
I'isva-Hhoiaii Library huildin}L 

Photo— S. Shah A 


which, though not two-storied, are quite 
impressive all the same. One of these, 
the European Guest-house, is known as 
Raian’kuii after the name of its donor 
Lady Ratan Tata. But the most im- 
pressive of all is the group of buildings 
in the part of the settlement known as 
Viiarayaiia, where the Poet and his 
family have their residential quarters. 
The largest building in this area -the 
Udayana— offers an interesting study in 
architecture with its straggling form, its 
irregular contour, its combination of 
severity with decorative exuberance. 
Within a stone’s throw of it are four 
equally interesting but much smaller 
buildings in all of which the Poet has 
lived at some time or other : Konark. 
the oldest in this group, now occupied 
by his Secretary, Anil Kumar Chanda ; 
Syamali, the famous mud-hut; Purmscha, 
which, by the way, is also the title 
of one of his later poetical works ; 
and last, in order of time, Vdichi, a 
tiny two-storied structure, which is a 


tiniketan. It was here that the Poet 
planted, with the help of Mr. L. K, 
Elmhirst, a centre for rural welfare 
activities as part of his Visva-Bharati 
scheme. Since then the centre has 
expanded, other buildings have sprung 
up and Sriniketan, like Santiniketan, is 
a flourishing settlement through the 
activities of which the Poet hopes to 
realize his long-cherished dream of 
founding a University as an integral 
part of the life of the surrounding 
countryside. 


Ill 

rjIHE casual visitoy does not see much 
of this life, unless he chooses to 
walk out, across stretches of bare upland 
and along dusty roads, into the villages 
which surround these settlements’. Then 
he will find many signs of rural welfare 
activities of the Visva-Bharati ; villages. 


schools, dispensaries, co-operative 
cieties. He will meet there men 
women, belonging to the poorest so 
of Indian society. They remember 
affection the name of the late 
mohan Ghosh, who became assoc 
with the Poet in the early days ol 
school at Santiniketan and later i 
cated himself to the cause of vi 
uplift, for he carried to them 
message of awakening— the message 
“Gurudeva”, at the mention of w: 
name these poor people’s faces gl 
with gratitude. The visitor to 
villages will probably also meet bo; 
splendid specimens of growing r 
hood, especially, if he selects a sc 
village— who have been organized 
scouts by the workers of Srinike 
You should watch their performanci 
the annual rally at the time of 
anniversary celebration of Sriniki 
in February. It would be a si 
delight. 

Not less important than these is 
work of the crafts department at 
niketan. In the Hall of Industries 
will be given a demonstration of 
working of whatever craft you 
interested in - weaving, carpentry, t 
ning, leather-work or pottery. ’ 
will also be offered for sale beaut 
products turned out by the workn 
here the designs on which bear 
impress of the Santiniketan school 
art which Nandalal Bose has mt 
famous tile world over. 

Village work and crafts at Srlniketi 
painting and research at Santinikeu 
are the different aspects of the work 
The Visva-Bharati that so impresses 
visitor during even short day’s sta 
But if you want a more intimate glimp 
of the place you must remain there f 
a longer period extending over sever 
days or, perhaps, weeks. Then, pr 
bably, you will meet some of the o 
residents like Kshitimohan Sen wl 
possesses the rarer gift of being able 
instruct, entertain and inspire at tf 
same time. You will meet others wf 
are new-comers but over whom Sant 
niketan has already cast its stran^ 
spell. And, between them, if you ar 
a sensitive person, you will catch some 
thing of the spirit that holds togethe 
his wonderful community. 

But nothing reveals the spirit of Sar 
tiniketan or Sriniketan more truly tha 
the many festivals which mark ther 
the passage of time. Whether the occa 
sion is the advent of the spring or th< 
start of the ploughing season, the plant 
ing of trees or the gathering in of th€ 
harvest, the key-note is the same— the 
realization of the intimate bond that ties 
man to the earth, the merging of the 
soul of man into the soul of nature. 
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Sl’MCIAl. sri’Pl.I'Ml.lXT 



—The hosicl t>f Ihc ‘ Kalo-Hliava}!' r. 

on its Older :i,r//s 




should make room tor buildings of brick 
:inj niorrnr, thni carts should be pushed 
"i: the roads that lead to and away from 
the settlement by cars and buses and 
tracks, that the hurricane lantern should 
ho replaced by the electric lamp. Some- 
thing of the old-world charm of the 
place may disappear ns a result of these 
changes. But much still remains 

Around the settlement, nature in her 
varying moods still holds sway in the 
undulating meadows cris-emssed by irre- 
gular depressions that look like miniature 
ravines, Here and there are clumps of 
trees, clusters of huts, patches of paddy 
Meld. These give to the settlement a 
setting and a character which make an 
unforgettable impression on every visitor 
and deeply influence the residents of 
the place, Inside the asram. kmo one 
lecls the (i-iicti o| nature .it almost 


The sweep of colourful robes, the 
cadence of swaying bodies and the e.\' 
quisire melody of the Poet's songs com- 
bine to express the very rhythm of 
nature- the proceSsSion of the seasons 
as they pass in cloud and rain, the 
cooling breezes of spring and the scorch- 
ing winds of Vaisakh that blow in iirrlc 
tornadoes the red dust on the road.' and 
the fallen leaves in the glades, 


IV 

as the season.s change and the 
years roll on. both Santinikeran and 
Sriniketan continue to grow, their acti- 
vities expand, their areas encroach more 
and more upon the open spaces which 
surround them. It is inevitable that 
in this process of expansion mud-hut.s 



I hi' ( I .I'll! h' Ihi' I'iu't Hi'ii' hhtli iis >il I'd i form, 

nh'i'idiiy iiodoiir.. aiul Us i<duhin<dion oi srvmily li'dh denoMtive 
r \ id^riuiu is inhnie o\, /////•/,■ oi a > i It it e y ( u le 

plldlo ~.S. 



— Tin' 'edfiii'ii di I' liivoyaod , pdilly land -ed pe , pdiily oiKdOic'dal 

I'llOld — II. S.\.N\'\I 


L'woy Np'u. I'ut none has felt it more 
keenly than Pahindranath Tagore. The 
moonlight caught up in the foliage of 
the famoLi,^ Sill avenue, the flush of 
spring in the niddhavi creeper in the 
shade of which classes are held every 
nujiming and afternoon, the wind sough- 
ing in the VO nu~kunju i bamboo-grove) 
which gives its name to a hut where 
Dinendranath, “the custodian of my 
songs”, lived for many years, gleam in 
the vivid imagery and break into the 
incredible tunes of his poems and songs. 
For, if the spell of the Poet’s personality 
is the secret of what I have vaguely 
described as the ‘atmosphere’ of Santi- 
niketan, Santiniketan, too, has cast her 
spell on the Poet, the prince of spell- 
binders. 




— (ti}h IicxjUUhli tlh n/ spi'nii: 'm nu}}i::(>-Liio,',’ a I visual ci' rciii'.ni v al SiUiUnikclaii 

VI Kilo M, Sanvai. 



^ANTIN IKl'.TAN is :lVi luiomiih’ no! 

only in India but also in the world 
of to-day. It stands as an island o! 
peace- a poet’s dream • amid carnaae 
and terror, travail and turmoil. In 
India it stands apart Irom the sur^in^ 
undercurrentvS. Only in SantiniKetan 
can one Ireely eomc and j^o ; tme can, 
in spite of the world, dream dreanns, 
artists can paint and poets can create. 


y?y 

ADRIKXNK MOOR!' 

Because oi ii.s peculiar character, 
SantiniKetan makes two completely oppo- 
site reactions (»n those who come here. 
One is either caught into the folds of 
dreamland or violently repelled. Ke- 



- the fainous inud~lint of the ihu'l into whiili he nioved on 
his birthday in ]935 


l.Min^EsSSlONS OF SANTIMKliTAN 

OF A VISITOR FROM ! 

ABROAD V 

pel led not by the beauty but by the 
import. The reaction depends on 
whether one can leave the outside world 
behind upon entering the magic portals 
of SantiniKetan. U is a place that either 
soothes the soul and lulls it into a for- 
getfulness of, the turmoil without the 
gates, or else tears it to shredvS due to 
the contrast. The mind races like a 
motor beyond control at 110 milewS an 
hour, There arc, accordingly, those 
who see in it a panacea for the aching 
world and those who find it superfluous, 
"the dream of a forgotten, nearly dead 
existence. What place, their minds de- 
mand, is there for wsuch an oasis when, 
all around, the world bleeds and suffers? 
In any case, no one can leave Santi- 
niketan without some benefit. Both 
turmoil and peace are good for the soul. 


II 

^ANTINIKETAN has a personality of 
its own. It emanates from its core 
-Rabindranath Tagore. Long ago the 
father of the Poet built in Santiniketan 


Photo -S. Shaha 
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charmini[> retreat. The cmreald 
losses of its pillars and rhe .shadows 
( its ample trees still welci me iran- 
ient guestw^:. The Vicnmian itlassworK 
CTgola of its courtyard is the chapel 
here, just after dawn, each mornina, 
Lidents can assemble for simple pray- 
rs. Small offerings of flowers the 
^w still fresh on their petals - lie on 
10 low tables of white marble ; simple 
’ayers are recited. Sometimes the low 
oan (jf Indian music lends its charm. 

Around this nucleus the Poet built 
s school. But Santiniketan has e.\- 
rided and expanded. The school for 
tic ones has grown into a college, a 
;haol of art, of music and dance, 
lere are private homes. One is sur- 
ised by the size of Santiniketan. 1 he 
'irii of intimacy has a hard rime sur- 
ving amid such expansion. The i’oef 
nds to become a legend. Cione are 
e days when he wandered around the 
ounds and spoke to the students and 


old buildinu on the urounds in 'which 
the ihift has nn: lived, li seme spot 
struck his fancy, iheie he would reside. 


poetry, his ideas. The presence of the 
Poet at any meeting is synonymous with 
a blessing, It is an event of major 
importance when the patriarchal Tagore 
clad in his unique robes and with his 
majestic appearance lends colour to a 
scene, 

I)Ut the personality and appearance 
iif Tagore are not more unique than 
the world in which be lives the coun- 
tryside which is Santiniketan. The 
iiigh, arid plains of ochre and henna lie 
flat like a rolled tennis court for miles 
and miles. One can see the edge of 
the world in all directions. Standing 
upon the plain, vuu feel like the pivotal 
centre of the universe, The horizon 
bends to make a cup of the sky. Some- 
times one feels as high as the sky. 
^X'alki^g on the open plain, one can 
reach up and touch the heavens ; the 
mind and soul expand. Other times 
one is caught like a fish in a bowl. The 
high curve of heaven is a glass wall 



" Syaniali" ilh' /'.'</ .,<■»// In " I'una^ihii" , huiU Hhiiiiiy of tnud 
)cnili>f(cd with coaUlar 

Photo—H. Sanvai. 


Id stories to the little ones, Mis rest- 
ss spirit carried him from house to 
)use. It is said there i.s hardly an 


Ian the spirit o! Iv‘ahin Ji’.ina: h Tagore 
dominates Santiniketan, his music, his 
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separating you from the infinite. Its 
weight rests upon you, pressing down 
upon the heart and mind, until the body 
cries out in tigony. 


Ill 


rjTHE EYE is delighted by the red 
earth, the gracious green of the 
full-bosomed trees after the raims. There 
are the lolling cowherds : men burnt 
black from the sun. And along the 
paih.s across the plain from a far point 
of compass to you comes a line of 
Santal women in single file. Tall and 
stately they walk, their hips swaying, — 
on their heads, earthem or brass pots. 
Their full breasts point like the chalices 
of passion flowers under their shabby 
clothes. Scarlet hibiscus adorn their 
hair and dramatize their ebony skins. 
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Occasionally* in the dusk hours, 
hurrying home to low, muddy villages, 
one can see a Santal boy with bow and 
arrow,— perhaps of the very same pat- 
tern used 2500 years ago by his ances- 
tors before the Aryan conquerors came. 
Certainly, clothes do not bother him. 
He is content with his short loin cloth, 
his immaculately swept mud house, per- 
haps a cow and a string bed. Who 
should want more? He lives with and 
is of nature. Two thousand five hun- 
dred years have passed as a day. As 
he races with the setting sun to his 
village without lights, he notices the 
swaying of a gaunt palm against the 
sky and sees the ripple of young rice 
green in the paddy fields. But no poet 
he. He thinks of the intoxicating juice 
he can get from the palm on the mor- 
row and the hours of painful toil ahead 
of him among the rice buds. He is of 
the earth. His pKietry is life. 

Santal villages abound in the neiuh- 
bourhood of Santiniketan. They are 
distinguishable from Bengali villages by 
the fact that the latter often have rwo- 
siorcy houses and are not so clean, 
But the rhythm of life seems to be prac- 
tically the same. Their silence is brok- 
en by the creaking ol the grinding stone 
and the thud of the grain-beater. Dawn 
is still the alarm clock, sunset the 
curfew. 

Though these villages art; not very 
close together, there is a feeling of 
population density. One cannot go fur 
a walk anywhere without meeting peo- 
ple. Santiniketan belongs to the fields 
around it. It cannot ignore them. The 


poverty ol the people living in their 
world of the era of Noah, working, 
thinking, living as though the institu- 
tion had never come, is the most 
appalling thing. people 

the studtnis of Sriniketati ~ the Rural 
Recons^’uction Centre of Visva-Bharnfi 
go and work, a baffling task with the 
hard clay .soil without means of irriga- 
tion in one of the driest spots in Bengal. 


IV 

^IINSF.T at Sanrinikft an comes with a 
rush, but lingers long, for this is the 
top of the world and just over the edge 
dawn comes on the other side, at lc,;st 


that is how one feels. One is ..,nren' 
to manage with the few hours di elec 
trie light available and go to b-j 
10 o’clock unless one sits out under the 
stars which cobweb the heavens ^ 
listens to the low hum of the electric 
plant breaking the otherwise noiseless 
night, But this is a luxury, for life in 
Santiniketan begins with dawn. The 
pattern of the peasant is followed with 
dead silence in midday, — the hours 
of toil extending from 7 in the morning 
to 11 and from 2 in the afternoon till 
5 o’clock. Then there arc games nr 
walks, dinner, a little conversation ,ind 
bed. However dreamy the locale nnd 
spirit there is work to be done at Sanrl- 
niketan and it /.s done. A poet’s dream is 
being realized here • slowly but steadily, 
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SANTINIKETAN SCHOOL SONG 

n.y 

RABINDRANATH TAGORB 

[Translated from rhe original Bengali by the author] 

S our own, the darling of our hearts, the Santiniketan, 

Our dreams are nn:ked in her arms. 

Her face is a fresh wonder ol Jove even time we see her. 

For she is our own. the darling of our heart. 

I N the shadows of her trees U't’ meet. 

In the freedom of her open sky. 

Her mornings come and her evenings 
Bringing down heaven's kisses. 

Making us feel anew that she is our own, the darling of our heart. 

T HE stillness of her slmdes is stirred by the woodland whisper; 
Her ‘arnlakF groves are aquiver vgith the rapture of leaves. 

She dwells in us and around us however far we may wander. 

She our hearts in a song making us one in music. 

Turning our strings of love with her own fingers, 

And we ever remember that she is our own, the darling of our heart. 


y 



MABINDIANATH as 

A Teacher 


L'lT'HKN wc tdlk of ccUicatioii 
wc think of the school, and 
lie word tcaclicr calls lU' 

.ictnre of a somewhat severe 
I'litlcnian, sittinc,’ at a desk 
alkinij,' to youiiRsters ni the foims. 

Yet everylKidy knows that theie 
. more education than eve yet at 
ehools and more leacheis than 
mow or acknowledye. Ad oui 
ife from Itirth to death is m 
•eivse one lony-drawu eomse 
.'duoation, and teachei aie 
ironnd us. They are youny ami 
..Id, learned and iynorani, 'ly ' 
|, laced and lowly, -from all men 
we come across we leain 
thing. 

Hut among all these 
teachers who educate us | 
some men who stand 
others— men of letteis, oi 
stance. The books 
teach us— not merely tex 
designed for the put pose 


Bv 

NAKKSll CHANDRA SKN C-l ITA 


i„,o hut all ls.oks. And aimmy 
men of letters there are jimt a few 
ulio eonie only oiiec in a time, and 
„1„, he their work leave such an 
iiiiprcssioii upon the- makc-ui. of 
llle Uliml of the yene-ratiollS who 
come after them that they can well 
he called the makers ami teachers 
of whole generations and some of 
of the whole of mankind. 

Ral.indranath was horn to be 
such a teacher. His long life is in 
fact a long conrsc of instruction 
of his fjcople and ir, would lie no 
e.xagyeration to say that to more 
than one generation of Bengalis he 
stands in the position of a great 
teacher who has taught them to 
learn a beautiful language which 


he has made ami to use it for their 
own purf.oses ; he has instiuctcd 
them ill the tiiier shades of ]>oetic 
art, which, hefore him, were uu- 
known in lleii.yali lileiatme. and 
l.y learning to appreciate which 
Bengali culture has assuredly 
taken a hig Step forward in poetic 
education ; he has ofiened up to us 
beauties of nature in a way in 
which no one else before him did , 
he has taught us to know life and 
to laugh and weep at its infinite 
varieties which he has depicted 
for ns ; he has given ns a 
lihilosophy of life which is sub- 
lime and elevating and given us a 
training in national and individual 
self-respect which has had a defi- 
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iiile effect in raisin.^' tlic moral 
stature of the , generations who 
liave ])een nursed on tile literature 
of Kafiinclranath. 

I3y his voluiniiious contrilmtions 
to the literature of Ben.eal and 
liis ereat personality standing- out 
a.eainst his contemporaries, he has 
thus had a much ert:'^^ter share in 
moulding the lives of the Bengalis 
of to-day tlian any other sinnk' 
man, m) that it may be said with 
justice that a eood jiart of the 
intellectual and moral e(juipment 
ol the mind of Ikmeal to-daN’ o\\ t‘s 
its source to him. He has been a 
teacher in a nuicii bi.ej^er sense 
tlian the school master can ever 
as] lire to he. But, ])erha])s at least 
for a ereat ])art of liis life he was 
unconscious of liis role as a teacher 
or of the tremendous success he 
u'as destined. to liave as such. I'or 
Jie started his life as— and for a 
pretty loim time continued to be- 
]ie\’e himself to be— a mere wor- 
shipper of beauty, a sin.eer of 
solves, whose task would be done 
if lie could only make the life of 
his reader a little briehter and a 
little more joyous than it had been 
before. It was oiilx' rather late in 
life apparently that he assumed the 
eoiiscious role of a teacher and 
wielded his influence as such with 
tellin.e' effect. 

Kcadirm' his earlier ])oeuis one 
feels that he understood himself to 
lu* a runaway from life- one who 
more or less ])la>'ed with his lifu 
aiul merely inade iiierrv witli liis 
r>i])e. A time caniL', howe\-er, ms 
indicated in liis ]K)eim- 

- -wlieii lie turned back from 
^\•hal lie tliou^eht to be a inoru or 
less Useless life and dehnitely 
undertook the task of teachiii.e' 
men to live a fuller, nobler and a 
more elective life. 

It was, ])erhaps, in one of those 
inoods' -when, unconscious of liis 
great role, as a teacher in a fuller 
sense, he was filled with the idea 
of the futility of a mere iioet’s 
life — that he conceived the idea of 
standing out as a teacher in a 
more direct but a far narrower 

sense. He conceived that he 

could give the lx)ys of Bengal 

much lietter and healthier educa- 
tion on much more iinjmox^ed 

methods than the education that ' 
was given in the schools of those 


days and at Saiitiniketan, where 
his great father had built an 
.15 ram, lie conceived the idea of 
the school wliich would he differ- 
ent from the of schools in 

Bengal in those days. 


n 

^ABINDBANATlUvS own edu- 
cation wa,s ver\' unorthodox. 
He never took kindl\' to the 
shackles of school dis^up^ine Imt 
revelled in freecftni lioth in the 
choice of liis reading and in the 
mode of his Hfe. He loved to lie 
in coniinunion with Nature and 

imbibed a great deal from .sueli 
communion which has enriched 
the literature that he has given ns. 
As a teacher Kahindranath, there- 
fore, naturally ])referred tlie 
modern ideas of freedom in educa- 
ti()n and believed more in in.stnu'- 
tion in intimate contact \vilh 
Nature rather than in the cribbed 
school rooms. 

Ideals naturally played a far 
greater jiart in the coiu'ei)tion and 
development of this .school than 
they do in most educational insti- 
tutions oi this country. Informed 
by his own exijerience of the 

futility and cram])ing influence of 
eonimon school education and b\' 
his knowledge of educational ideals 
of the ])ast and jiresent in India 
and the world, and insi)ire(l by 

the thought of the lessons of 
ancient India where >'onng inijdls 
re])aired in early youth and sj^mit 
years in a ha])py i)iirsuit of leai’n- 
ing in healthy and in\’igorating 

environments, their whole life in 
charge- of their teaclier — and by 
the life and work of educational 
ideali.sts like Pestalozzi, Kabindra- 
nath’s line iK)etic imagination 
^vo^’e round these thoughts a groat 
ideal of an iiistitntit.)!! where a full 
and complete education would be 
given to his i)iii)ils. The i>n])ils 
like the Brail macharis of tlie past 
\Nould live in the Asrain, free of 
tile turmoil of busy town life, free 
of unhealthy environments, and 
free to develop their character and 
indi\’iduality in an atmosphere of 
academic, artistic and spiritual 
life. Their teacher \vould take 
charge of their whole life during 
the >'ears at school and guide and 
mould it and help to make it grow 
into a healthy, beautiful and use- 
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fill one. Instruction would || 
given to each on most u]) i(,.d;,^ • 
methods, and, instead of an 
mosphere of gloom and irksoin, 
regulation, there ivould prevail yj 
atmosphere of joy and freeilon, ,j, 
which, under the influence of 
great personality of their toacli^r 
they W'ould imbibe, with knou, 
ledge, a fine artistic mind andf 
temiier full of joy of life and j,J 
in nature and society of thur 
fellow men. 

Ideals like tliese w’ent to 
make-up of the life of the sclio.,' 
to which Rabindranath had dewi 
ed his life and which he ha 
led to an astonishing degree u 
success. 

But the actual success he achiev-l 
ed in the instruction given in tin 
school is not a complete measure 
of the value of his ideas. His 
idealism was liigher than aiiylhiiic 
he could achieve within tlie limita- 
tions under whicli he liad to work. 
Besides, education is a wliole-liiiic 
jol> to the man w’ho wants to he a 
teacher, and he can liardly afl'ord 
to be anything else. His i)upib 
ha\'e to be, if not the sole, certain- 
ly the ])rincipal interest in his lik, 
The multifarious activities iv 
which Rabindranath gradualls 
found himself occupied left him 
comparatively little time for tliat 
absolute and single-minded dcN’o- 
lion to the work of teaching in flu' 
school that was needed to enable 
him to achieve a fuller realisati(.)n 
of his ideas. 

Luckily, howewer, Rahiiidraiiatli 
was blessed witli assistants of no 
mean merit in his great work. 
Other teac'hers than Raliindranath 
himself had outstanding ])ersonali- 
ties and made a definite, mark 
the puinls. Besides, the intimate 
contact with a man of the genius 
and ealilire of Rabimlraiiatli was 
itself an educative factor of no 
small value. His school, there- 
fore, was not an inconsiderable 
succe.ss and aj)art from W'hal re- 
sults it could .show in the .spliere 
of the intellectual dex'doi/meiit of 
its ])upils, it develoi)ed a striking 
individuality of its own in the 
<h)inain of Art. The work of the 
pupils of vSantiniketan in various 
departments of art is well known, 
and it has not only made a place 
for itself in the public esteem but 
has greatly influenced the artistic 
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culture of Bengal and India as a 

whule. 

the devdo|>incnt of tlie 
and partly as a result oi the 
contacts that Kahindranath made 
III Ills several tours to the West 
luul the East, Ralhndraiiath con- 
ceived the idea of a new type of 
university, which would he not 
onl\' a centre of high culture in 
itself Init would he a meeting 
ground of the cultures of ilie 
wliole world, This idea he lias 
tried to embody in the \’is\’a- 
hiiarati ^vhich has attracted to his 
provincial vSanclum the best talents 
from all parts of the world. 

Ill 

J|ABIXL)RAXATirs interest in 
the education of the peo])]e 
of Bengal and of liis (livsconteiit 
with the cramihng meilKKls of 
education followed in schools and 
colleges was ]iol a sudden growth. 
It had grown on luin from his 
youth and he had taken more than 
one occasion in the early years of 
this century to ventilate his ideas 
of what education ought to he, 
notably during the time that he 
was the editor of the iaiHga- 
Darslian, 

Wlien in 3906 in connection with 
the agitation against the 1 unlit ion 
(h' Bengal a great wave of nationab 
isni passed over the province and 
showed itself in dissalisl action 
with almost everything wliich the 
liritLsli connection had hrought to 
the country, one of the niaui testa- 
tions of that sjm'it was a revulsion 
against Calcutta Ihiiversity. hlie 
first movement was one starteil l'.\' 
the students for tlie bos’C<'tt oi 
the. Calcutta rniversity. .\gitalion 
had carried tliat idea to a high 
emotional pitch, and it seemed 
that the University and its colUges 
ran a great risk of being aban- 
doned by the students. 


(if (Ik- „,ore thouehtful 
biL leaders of ll,nse davs 
m hand this niownietu, which 
Plaited as a inmlv destructive one, 
und tried to idone, CHtistruc- 
tive ehanmls, Tlicv eoiiceived the 
of starling a natt.»iial iini- 
\ersilv-a iiniveisitv whieh would 
^tn'ke a new path of us .wen 
lea\'ing tile vild rut of the State 
universities. 

M illi this idea iNahiiulraiiatli 
found liiui.seli ii; givat s\'inpath\’. 
It seemed t" ju'oniise to him the 
liihiliiicTit of his own dreams of 
university edtuauion as it ought to 
he. He, Ihereiore, readily Joined 
the small hand of thinkers wlio 
husied ihetn.selves in working out 
the conception of a national uni- 
versity. He addressed meetings 
and s])oke of his own ideals, and 
iiy all acoomils he was going to 
take a great active part in the for- 
mation and development of a 
national university. 

Hut an altiiosjihefe of political 
turmoil is tiossilily the worst under 
which a true nniveisitv ean lie 
Uioukled. The .scheme for the 
national iiniversil\' had not gone 
Ver\’ far wlieii healed contio\er- 
sies arose ; and, between men e\ich 
of whom had his own educational 
or political ideas to forwarfl and 
those who had control of the 
timnicial resources which alone 
could bting a iini\'ersil\- into 
existence, the idea ot a national 
uui\’ersil\’ made its \\ear\- wa\' 
thioitgli acrid controx-ersies with 
results Very short of the ideals of 
a national univeisiiy, as Rabindia- 
natli would coiiceixe it, W hen the 
project ultimately took its shape ill 
the form of the National Couiieil 
(if balneation, a great deal of 
the p.ditical ferilteiit among the 
Students which had gix'en the first 
im]ietus to the idea liad died out. 
Falnealional ideals <.>f iiW’n like 
Kabindranatli Tagore f(.>nnd little 


in the finished product to inspire 
them, Tims, though Rabindranath 
allowed liim.self to be associated 
with the institution at its start, 
he shortly ceased to take any 
further interest in it. 

After that, his educational ideals 
and activities were strictly con- 
fined to his .school at v^aiUiniketan 
to which lie \\i\> then able to give 
more nmlivided attention Ilian 
later. Shortlx' afterwards, liow- 
ever, Rabindranath was dragged 
out of his Seclusion into llie open 
wlien there was a sudden accession 
of world-wide a]‘'precialion for his 
work leading ultimately to the 
Nobel lh-i/,e. (Beat as was the 
value of this poimlaritx’ and ap)>re- 
eialioii to liim.self and his people 
and Ireineiidous as was the edttca- 
tive infUience which it has cnableil 
him to exercise njxm the ])eoplc of 
the world as a man of letters, it 
nalnrall\- tended in a certain 
iiievisnre to diminish the x'ohunc of 
his dire.'t educational efl’orts, Vet, 
on the other liand, it ImoUgiit to 
the institution which he had 
starlc-d at fantinikelan an amount 
of sup]tnrl, .sympathx’ and insjiira- 
tion from the wliole world that, 
under the inspiring guidance of his 
i.lca,^^ .'iml witli siu'li direct assist- 
ance tliat he was able to give to it, 
it has now grown into a unix'ersity 
which lias an individuality of its 
own, verv difTerent from that of 
other edneational institutions, 

'I'lie tlireet educational efforts of 
Rabiiidranalh, great as they 
liave been coiniiaied witli the 
aeiiieveiuents of lesser men, arc 
liowever, comparatively insigni- 
lieaiit hy the side of the far 
far greater wank that he has done 
in liuilding u|i the mind and 
culture of more than one genera- 
tion of men, primarily in Bengal 
and indirectly all over the world, 
by merely being a great poet and 
a great all-round man of letters. 


‘Un<V\'KKS nl' TbXTS .AND DR.WVJxkS 01 - llOOK-IJxARNlNG 


L HT me say rlearly that I tiLOc 
no distrust ol any ruUure 
because of its foreign charaeler. On 
the contrary, I believe that lla- sho.b 
of sui'h extraneous forces is nc^'e>^ar^ 
for the vitality of our intellcLtual 
nature. 

"What I object to is the arulicial 
arrangement by wliicb foreign olnca- 


titfii Uriuls to occu])y ull the siiace of 
our national mind, and thus kills or 
]uim))t-r> tlie. great opliorUiniiy for the 
creation of a new iliouglit-power by a 
new eombinatioii of trullis. It is tliis 
wliicli makes me urge that all the 
dements in our own culture liave to 
be .strengthened, not to resi.st the 


Western culliire, but truly to accept 
and assimilate it; to use for our susten- 
ance, not .as our burden; to get mastery 
over tin's culture, and not to live on 
ii.s skirt.s as the hewers oi texts and 
drawers of book-learning,” 

^Rabindranath Tagors 



Life and ^Work of 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

A 


Quest for 

MRAi) c. cHAi:i)nrRi 

I 

^ yi* M, Andrc' Maurois’vS Ariel or the Life of v^helley 
it was said lliat the cardinal mistake of the 
lK)ok was that it soiyeht to de])ict »Slielley minus his 
I)oetr,w In reeard to Kalhiidraiiath Tatfore it is the 
easiest thinLi to run to the other extreme — to become 
engrossed in the ])oet at the expense of the man. 
^i'hat would be a .urievous error because — to i)Ut the 
most obvious ol)jection first — he is many tilings as 
good or nearly as good as a great poet. He is a 
great short-story writer, in fact, one of the very 
greatest of them with world literature as the standard 
of reference. He is a novelist, if not of the same 
standard of techni<iue and insinration as in his short 
stories, at all events one of the three greatest Bengal 
has ])roduced, and Bengal’s achievement in fiction is 
not something: which can be brushed aside as merelv 
provincial. Then, he is a critic and essayist, jour- 
nalist, and poi)ulariser of knowledge. He is a jdiilo- 
sopher, a religions teacher, and a religions practi- 
tioner, He is an educationist, a social reformer, a 
pioneer in ])ractical Swadeshi, a deep violitical thinker 
withont being one of the ofilcial, academic and con- 
veiitiomd kind. He is a musician both as comiioser 
anti \irtnoso, and an actor of remarkable i)owers and 
imaginative insight. Last of all, in liis old age he 
has show’ll liimself to be a i)ainter, iinclassed and 
nnclassable perhaps, Init in this field also dis])laying 
a • bewildering weaUh of romantic fancy. Further, 
it must be recalled tliat he it was who supplied the 
inspiration — the seed thought — of the modern Indian 
school of ]>ainting fouiuled by Abanindranalh 
Tagore. All this shows an amazing range of interests 
and attainments, and even then one is not sure that 
the list of his significant achievements has V)een run 
through. 

Naturally, no one could or would claim that all 
that he has written, done or taught is of equal ex- 
cellence, but even after the ngidc.st allow’aiice for 
unevenness has been made, the lowest common factor 
of quality remains so high that this alone precludevS 
the idea of considering him as one thing rather than 
something else* This Is the first argument against 
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a])praising him piecemeal, but even more than that 
any attempt at sampling him or jttdgiiig liiin by ouc 
set of achievements is lx)und to be misleading for 
tlie sitii})lc reason that such a method would hike 
the critic further and further away from the funda- 
mental motive force of his life, that force in truth 
which makes his life a unity in spite of its manifold 
iaects, a force which not only prevents him from 
degenerating into a Jack of all trades but on tlio 
other hand makes him Jack unfrittered, unified and 
W’hole, in sinte of an immense and dclil)eratc variety 
ol eflort. In reality Kabindraiiath is Jack realizing 
and discovering himself in and through all his trades. 

That may not be the sort of life-formula which 
finds favour with the citizens of the highly specialised 
modern world, l')Ut it is the formula which ex])lains 
Leonardo da Vinci, (loethe, and Leibnitz, Rabindra- 
nath is a humanist, llie greatest humanist India has 
l)roduced, and one of the greatest the world lias 
known, Any researcher can discover for himself 
after a little ])reliminary wrestling with the material 
liow' toughly Rabindranath and his life-work refuse 
to l)e sliced up into monographs. 


II 

^IIF great driving and unifying i)ower in Ralniidra- 
nath’s life is the quest for ])ersonaI cnricliiiieiil. 
Ih-om his individual standi)oint all his activities are 
only i)art of an undivided and ceaseless (luest for self- 
realization through manifold contact with the W’orld 
and lile. He has never sought individual salvation 
away from the world my salivation w’ill not come 
through renunciation, I want to live among men, he 
has himself said. That explains why Rabindranath’s 
faith in life on this earth is as nnw’avering and strong 
as his faith in life beyond the gate of death. There 
liave been great men for wdioni the contemplation of 
the fact of death has proved too great a deterrent 
in the w’ay of taking a continued interest in life. For 
Tolstoy, death posed the final and the most baffling 
dilemma of life, and it is lx)und to be more or less so 
with every man capable of reflexion* Very often 
the moralist has lieen led by death to a mere denuni- 
ciation of the world as an illusion and mockery — an 
arid and withering philosophy at best— but the 
mystic, or rather the man with the true spiritual 
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lias almost mvarial)ly sought rcfivA. i„ ,1, ,, 

eve tl,e g„„,l J'™ » «!«"»». 

iiii'lli. And if ally have lieeii si) lia|>]iv as 
„ understand Christian annihilation, ccstacics, 
lUi.m. liciuofaction, transformation, the kis, ,',f the . 

ipiuise, gustation of Cod, aiid in.yiyssion into tlic 
lit ine sliadov\ , they ]ia\'e .'ih cady luul ;ni haiiilsoiiK' 

.iiiiii iliation of heaven ; the ylory of the worhl is 
aiiviy over, and the earlli in ashes unto ihein.'’ ()|, 
aeain, in the words tliat have hceii i-nt in the month 
,f Si. Tlionias Aiiuinas in e.\iilanalion of his silence 
and inactix’ity after liis vision at Mass in Naples: 


M 


''My writing h ai end. I huv scon ^uch things reveal'd 
That what I hav written and taught scemeth to me of 

small worth 

And hence I hope in my God. that, as of doeirin 
Thcr will be speedily also an end of Lite!" 

Tliese arc tyiu'cal mystical reactions to the world. 
.Mystical faith has nolliiiiy in common with that 
other stc'rile l)ran(l of re1i,aiosit\' wliicli makes nieii 
liw in the v^l()U,(;li of Desiiond and inni upon lim 
as (‘ertaiii ])oisoiu)iis and fierce snakes are believed to 
turn U])()n themselves. It is a joyous creed, seeking 
to transform tlu.* jo\’ of life into anothei' anti, wliot 
the niN'Stic l)elie\'es to be, a hi.aher, a purer, and a 
more eiKhiriiyo form of jo.w Nevertheless, it creates 
a mo(.)(.l of iin\\'oi‘ldl\' elation wliich lends to lilunl 
the keen edg'e of tlie more luimaii jo\' of life, and 
to I’llanch its radiant'e as the snn does that <*1 the 
moon, It is on]\’ iiecessar\' to turn to St. brancis to 
see how not e\’en tlie most c'hild-like ;md "-inceK' 
adoration of Nature could turn ;'.wa\' the true iiiN’stie 
from x'ohinlary abueuatic/U of all the yrachous, kindly, 
and consoling lliiipas that the pli.s'sicad uniwise has 
to olTer to ns. That, one should sa\', is the m\stii 
way, tlie \'er>' essence ol ni\slic'ism. IhU cuii<ais as 
it nia\' seem, with all his deep» and siiic'eie leli.aious- 
iiess, all his plain iiicliiiatioii to nivstieal faith 
kubindranaih d'a.e.ore is aii exception to that rule. 
Me is a mystic and a hmnanist at the same time, 
certainly a remarkal.le ]dieiiomenon in a man with 
sucli staiincdi faith in the life whicli is believed to 
lie beyond death, and lookin,a forward to death for 
his final lilieratioii from the IkukIs of liuman impel - 
lections and worldly traiisitoriiiess. 

Kal.inclram.th Tayurc's philDMcl-liy of liA seem, 
to liavv, not one, lint, two face.. If it Ini. .nulioiel 
itself in the faith in an eternal e.sisleiice traii.ceiulin.e, 
death, it has not fastened itself 
existence which will lie 
Linexplained ms’stery of death, 
of his faith in an after-life, he feels a. poignantly as 
any blind, clinging, trusting child ol mother eatth 
could that life, lier su])renie ^ifb ^ ^ 

vidnal’s memory i. concerned, come, but once t » 
man ; he is certainls- nnahle to get over the fact that 
within the lx.unds of one hirtli and one clealli alone 

.1 i > imhrnkcn stretch of coiiscioiis- 
ire we given the sole iiiioioiven 

in «l.id. ux- can acc an.l (cd acl.icvc.ncnt ad.lcal 
,o adncvcnicnt. caperk-nce c.iridnnc prevams cx- 
.cricncc, tinl laM «' tint; pcthai* te » dan n„ 
tnmovcl be the thottsht that the m «« nut n 
h. .vnnetation of Me after .Icath or reb.rth could 


cut off iuL'.xoral)!)' by the 
hor all the sreiiglh 


\ kimw Icd.L^’ of the history of m\rsticisni is too 
iiiipcrfccl for mo to be able to .sa\’ whether it 
h;w aii\- parallels l(» otToi to Ualiimlranath’s paradox 
ot bciiio a iii\'stic and worshipper of mother earth at 
thf same time, Ablte Hreimaid, who has written with 
Iriiih and justice about the similarities and dissinn- 
larilies iKUweeii the poetic and the religious experi- 
eiiee, Would pet haps have said that there was nothing 
staitliiig in tins inasinueh as it was onl\’ an exten- 
sion of the paradox of Rabimlranatlds being a poet. 
Abbe Iheiiiond adiiiit> similarit\' betw'eeii the m>'stical 
and the I'oelical aelivit\' ; in fact, he has given one of 
the liest expositions of the inter-c'onnectediiess of 
the two ; 4iit at the same time he holds poetic activit>' 
to be <uil\' a n)Ughl>' sketehed, eoiifiised, ami iniper- 
feet reproduction <»f msstical activity, so that the 
poel, ai'cording to him, is onl\' a nix'stic b>’ hts and 
starts and a msstic who has missed his \’ocalion. 

Terluipis the jioiiit would bec(.,)nie clearer if 1 
Were to (juotc the W(uils of an eminent theologian 
whom Iheinoml I'onsulted. “N’oii are right,” this 
theologian wrote to Iheiiioiid, “ill saving that poetr.v 
a kind of pracer wliic'h doc’S not really pra\’ ; 
which imitates placer ; wliiMi emplovin,g some of the 
1 'esouiev‘s ol the deep-seated soul- in wdiicli lies its 
e.scelK. lice— whicli .gives at a discount an ersal:: of the 
religions sohilion. (hiod as a medium and as a bait, 
ill (K‘rationali/.in,L^ .In/nn/s, poetry awakens and 
stimulates .Ininid but it remains good only in so far 
as it gives ri^e to the nostalgia for an absolute satis- 
faction of which it remains radically incapable ; it 
becomes even daii.gerous in proportion as it comes to 
regard itself as i>erfcet and independent ami as attain- 
ing the oliject at once i<leal and real wliicli onlv reli- 
gion eaii have a forebodiii.g of, anticipate ami give.” 

Can one extend this diagnosis and say that, not 
siiiijily as a poel i)itl as a philosopher as well, Raliin- 
<lranalli’s uni versully adniilled mvsticism is not the 
real thing, but onl\ a make-l>elieve or a substitute, 
ami that it is nothing more than a p)rojection of his 
liiiiiiaiiism and earth-loving credo? It requires a 
seholar and an expert in the histor>' of religious 
thought to answer that i|nestion, into whic'h a dabbler 
in literary crilieisin had better not allow himself to 
be implied unawares. But in the history of Hindu 
religious creeds, and particularly in certain folk cults 
which have held sway among the Indian masses in the 
last three or four centuries, there is evidence of an 
intense faitli in supra-nuindane life going hand in 
hand with a child-like clinging to mortal existence, 
riven mendicants whth their back turned on the world 
and going al.K)Ut witli the Ix'ggar’s bowl have sung 
vvilli poignant conviction alx)nt the value of life and 
with e(|ually poignant regret of its transience. In 
KabindranathT combined mysticism and humanism 
one often detects insistent notes of these folk creeds. 
Anyway, the fact remains that in him the conscious- 
ness of the supra-mundane and the mundane life is 
almost equally balanced, and that the ever prevSent 
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sense of annihilation, albeit bodily to his thinking, 
has led him to sc-t a value on life which no epicure 
could match. 


IV 

ever^-thiiig else, this attitude has cast its 
indelil)le stamj) on his life and life- work, so that 
witliout it one finds no key to the variety of his 
interests and activities. He values life, and he feels 
equally str(mely its e\’anescence. "I'lierefore, he has 
turned to life and the world with all the strength of 
his ininiense vitality to garner his harvest while it 
was day. If he has l>c‘en selecti\’e in this (piest, he 
has been so r>nl\’ ' in his ])references and not in a 
priori excliisioJis. He has felt his way forward to 
eac'h kind of acti\’ity tliat could contribute to the sum- 
tf)tal of his ])eing almost as instinctively as a creeper 
spreads out its tendrils towards the sun. ^‘)r rather, 
to \‘ary tlie metai>hor, he has goiK- about nuich as a 
<1owser does with his wrind and has struck at each 
source of life-gi\-ing water that lie has come u])on. In 
all the wide range of his activities extending from 
poetry to ])olitics he has spread out the tentacles of 
his consciousness all around him till the whole world 
seemed to 1 k‘ of the very stuff of his own being. 

There is something elemental and stark and c\’en 
ferocious, in this (jiiest for self-hood. vSuch a mani- 
festation of indi\-idualism reminds one of a (’ycle of 
]>lant life: 

“Consider a plant— its life— how a seed fain to f^roiind 
siickcth in woislurc for its germinating cells, 
and as it sucketh swellcth, til it hurst its ease 
and thrusting its roots downward and spreading them 

wide 

iaketh tenure of the soil,, and from ev’ry raindrop 
on its dribbling passage to replenish the springs 
plundercth the freighted salt, while it pricketh upright 
with its flagstaff overhead for a place in the sun. 
anon to disengage buds that in tender leaves 
unfolding may inhale provender of the ambient air: 
and, tentacles or tendrils, they search not blindly 
but each one headeth straightly for its readiest prey: 
and haply, if the seed be fain in a place of darkness 
roof'd in by men — if ther should be any ray or gleam 
how faint soe'er, ‘tu>ill crane and reach Us pallid stalk 
into the crevice, pushing ev'n to disrupt the stones/' 

I'liis quotation wall recall to the readers of 
Rabindranath the revealing passage in one of his 
letters in whicli lie compared himself to a idant on 
the newly emerging earch. 

‘T can very well rememlier, ages ago when 
tlie young earch had just rair»ed her head from 
her sea-bath and was greeting that day’s just 
risen sun, I, coming from where no one knows 
and carried on the crest of the first wave of life, 
had shot up as a plant in her virgin soil. Then it 
was that on this earth I first drank the light of 
the sun with my entire body under the blue sky ; 

I waved myself like a little child in blind but 

rrlo/l efi m? r\f li-fck ♦ T 


with all my roots and took my fill ; my fiewx-f, 
blossomed and my shoots came forth in mirea, 
soiling delight.’’ 

It was not enough for Rabindranath’s love 01 
earthly existence that he should absorb tlie world mt, 
himself through the senses ; he wanted a closi.'; 
contiguity. That contiguity, to his thiukirig, cuni^ 
be realized only through physical contact, and onl^ 
such physical contact as plants liave with the eaitli 
It is not sm-prising that such passionate attachiiKii 
to the eartli should seek to assimilate all that tlun 
is assimilal)le in this world ; it could he also ex])eclc-( 
U) lead Rabindranath to attempt something mor, 
ambitions, — to seek to save his individuality from tlii 
vast welter of the collective existence of man, t< 
make it an epitome of liuman life, a ix‘t‘fect micro 
cosm in the macrocosm. 

In this again we meet tlie contradiction noticoc 
above lietw'cen the mystic and the humanist Rabin 
draiiath. Tlie true mystic thinks little of indi\i 
duality and still less of worldly permanence. Hi; 
existence is not separative but uniti\'e, his trend i: 
towards generalization and not indix’idualizatioii 
Believing himsell to be merged in the absolute, lu 
has little use for those jiarticular and relative niani 
festations which, jiiled layer on la\’er, constilute tlu 
existence of the individualist. To the mystic “cease 
less (inest for tlie diuturnity of our memories inti 
l)resent considerations seems a \’anity almost out o, 
date, and su])eraiinuated jjieee of foll\',“ not onl\ 
because it is a contradiction to his beliefs to try to 
extend an existence whose death he dailN- i)rays foi 
but also because for him true duration is not 0 
relative pro])ert\' of matter, but an akisoliite thing, 
“which maketh ] pyramids pillars of snow and all 
that’s ])ast a moment.” 

J^E that as it nia\', wx* ha^x‘ to take Rabindranath 

as lie is, and cannot cast him into a jire-set 
mould, and that fact lias a profound significance for 
a proper understanding of his artistic activity. As 
has already l)een said, the entire bod\’ of liis artistic, 
intellectual, and even social activities is part of liis 
quest for self-hoicKl. He is not one of those magic 
master-minds in painting, music or fioetry, who 
throw aside gems of art for man’s regard or disregard 
ill response to an urge they cannot liel]) and once 
it is olx^ved have no further prern’ciipatioii with the 
result. Cezanne, for cxamiile, jmt away his can- 
vasses once tliey were finished and never again 
looked at them. Rabindranath, one should imagine, 
proceeds on (jnite another line, and exactly 
rememixrs what mile-stone each of his works forms 
in the growth of his personality. Tliis is not an un- 
common hap]>ening w’ith men of letters, wliose 
studies go to form a personality no less than a liook. 
In fact, i\Iark Pattison used to maintain that the 
most important product of study was not the book 
Init the man. This attitude is, however, rarer among 
creative artists. But among these relatively rare in- 
stances must be included the case of Rabindranath 
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A man whose creative and critical activitv' (with I do not know whether Rabindranath has ever 
v./hatever it may be coneerned- ihinns of the mind thoiisht of these lines of Theophile Gautier in con- 

,,1 jiractica emcavonr) melees into the inoeess of ncxion with hi.s poetic craft, but in shaiiing his life 

ereatiiig and forming himself, and whose humanisif 
as wide as Rabindranath’s, is bound to lie IkuIi 
versatile and eclectic. Raliindranath’s versatilitv and 


eclecticism arc ama/ing. Not only do tliey include 
activities rarely ever midertaken by a single indivi- 
dual, but they also embrace emotional, ethieal, and 
intellectual shades assumed to lie mutually destruc- 
tive or contradictory. Raliindranath’s liberalism has 
not iireventcd him from giving one of the best e\- 
jiositions of Hindu conservatism from a ))hilosophical 
standpoint, although his contemjit for Hindu eon» 
servatisni as poinilarly practised is well-known. He 
has felt alternately drawn towards asceticism and 
sensuous enjoyment of life, towards nationalism and 
internationalism, towards e-xtreme soiihislication as 
well as folk cultures and beliefs. In certain of his 
short stories, he has shown himself to be in ]ierfect 
imaginative contact with certain t.vpes of life with 
which one should least have expected him to be 
familiar — for exam])le, the life of the urban middle- 
class, on the one hand when at its most staid and 
e'ommonplace and on the other when touclied with 
internal corruption and deca.v. 


\T 


TF versatility is one side of Rabindranath’s (piest for 
self-liood, it has another characteristic aspect in 
the fact that he has all through his life been a rebel. 
He has received his share of loyal, and even fanatical, 
devotion from a small band of followers, Init nuire 
often he has vo>'aged alone, in strange silences with 
his soul. One can go further and sa.v that he has 
had to fight his way out through an environment 
stonily unsymi)athetic when it was not consciously 
hostile, so that with perfectly good a title he 
can call his life My Struggle. In fairness to Ins 
countrymen, let us however add that the bitterness 
<if Ralmulranath’s struggle is owing as much to his 
own intractability as to cominonplaceiiess, stu).idit.y 
and lack of imagination in the .society ui which he 
A\as born and hael to work. 

"‘Qui, Vanivrc aort plus h^^llo 
D’linc forme an travail 
Rcbdlc. 

Vers, marbre, onyx, email 


personality lie has certainly proceeded in a 
manner whose principle the lines snni up with perfect 
justice, /le has not rliv'tned handily and obviously 
with his fellows, nor has he put his feet in shoes 
which were a little too larye, so that every f(K)t could 
[;el into and get out of tlieni. 


Fi du ryihmc commode 
Comtne iw soulier trap ^rand, 
Dll mode 

Qiic tout pied quitte et frend! 


Sculpte. lime, ciselc ; 
Que tun reve flottant 
Sc sccllc 


Dans 


Ic bloc resistant!" 


.Modern psychology tells ns that the desire to 
rise above one’s en\'ironnietit and to achieve personal 
significance is uni\’ersal, no one is above or below it. 
Hut liere tlie diherence in degree is as l)ig as the diffe- 
ruiicc in kind, and tiie coninion man’s search for self- 
hood bears no proportion, (pialitatively and (pianti- 
tatixely, to Kabindranalh ’s. So uiiconipromising, so 
idealistic, and so denioniac in a sense has he ])eeii 
that he has not onl\’ dri\'en liiniself hard ])ut has also 
exas])erate(.V dislraughtcd, and trodden on the toes of 
tlk' iiK.m among whom he has had to work. Naturally, 
they are almost as sore as he himself is, and as a 
resnll at limes l)oth malevolent and malicious. 

Ralhiidranath’s struggle against his environment 
started witli liis sehool days, and has continued* 
Any other man would cerlaiiilv' have been left morally 
scarred by it. It is not that there is not in Rahindra- 
iiath, too, a strain of disillusioned liitterness. 
Certain sentences in his prose writings rasp out a 
]a('k of charit\' about his fellow-coittitr\'men, which 
hurts and rankles. Hut these rare and jiassing 
moods do not mar tlie permanent serenity, courage, 
and magnanimity of his nature. That is due alH)ve 
everv'thin.g else to the internal discipline of the man 
which has tempered an almost morbidly sensitive 
nature to an unwavering coiitemiilation of life, and 
tamed his inherently anti-social [dtilosophy of life, 
into a recognition of the existence and needs of other 
men. h'or one less chastened, a sensibility like 
Rabindranath’s would have l)eeri a source of untold 
agonies. Xo one can say that Rabindranath has not 
suffered ; it is all too evident in his life and works, 
but for all that he lias gone through he has not 
succuml.)ed to bittkiniL'SS or frivolity, the two refuges 
of weak characters, 

d'ruly, Rabindranth’s anger is not for us, how- 
ever much we liave misunderstood liini. He wall 
not, likki Dante, sleep in far-away Ravenna because 
Florence, liis mother cit\', has been ungrateful. His 
indignation, his intolerance, his pen, his sword, are 
reserved for a higher crusade. Against tyranny and 
obscurantism of every sort he has nursed and nurses 
a hatred which resembles the imi>lacability of a child 
made to suffer humiliation in silent iin -understood 
anguish. It is these that he has hated with all the 
strength of his maseuliiie hatred. It is only against 
them that he has all along been the great rebel. But 
no, that word does him an injustice, he has been 
more than a rel)cl, he has been a fighter, and a 
lighter without fear and without reproach. 



My First Impressions 

of 

RABINDRANATH 


By 

I’RAMATHA CHAUDHURT 


J^ROWNING in one of his poems 
asks : “Did you see Shelley 
plain?” I did see Rabindranath 
‘plain', for the first time, fifty-five 
years a/ 20 , His name at the time was 
familiar to me, but not his writings. 
In the summer of 1886 he came to sec 
my late brother, Ashutosh Chaudhuri, 
who had just returned from England. 
We were living in Krishnagar at the 
time, and it was in our house there, 
that I first saw him, 

A^y brother and Rabindranath started 
fur England in the same boat in 1881, 
and it was as fellow-passengers that 
they came to know each other. Rabin- 
dranath W'as accompanied by his nepfiew 
Satyaprasad Ganguly, and thc\’ both 
came back from Madras for some 
reason or other : w^hile my brother pro- 
ceeded to England. But in these few 
days my brother had become an inti- 
mate friend of Rabindranath. That is 
why the Poet came to Krishnagar, and 
I had the opportunity of seeing him. 

I was then in my teens, and Rabindra- 
nath was twenty-five. 

I was immensely impressed by his 
appearance. From my boyhood I was 
unusually sensitive to physical beauty. 
When I saw him, I felt that I had 
never before set eyes on a handsomer 
man. He was fair and tall, and had a 
splendid figure and a remarkably beauti- 
ful face. His eyes were large, his nose 
was straight and his forehead broad and 
high. Such a combination of strength 
and beauty 1 had never seen before. 

I also noticed that his whole person 
was informed with exuberant vitality. 

On this occasion I had no oppor- 
tunity of talking to him. I had just 
recovered from a serious illness, and 
with my shaven head and emaciated 
face, I did not like to appear before 
strangers. Even if I had been my usual 
self, I would not have dared to engage 


his companions from behind the 
purdaff ; and I was so deeply impressed 
by the cleverness and wit of his talk, 
that I felt myself a pigmy before this 
gigantic inrellect. The coruscations of 
his spirit were as brilliant as they were 
efftTtless. I was overjoy cd to find that 
he never used Calcutta jargon, that his 
language was as light as it was bright, 
and as refined as it was captivating. 
He impressed me from the very first as 
a superman, both in body and mind. 
I am not prone to admiration by tem- 
perament, but Rabindranath compels 
one’s admiration. His personality is so 
overwhelmingly superior to that of the 
average man. We all pa.ss in the 
crowd, but not he. 

II 

J AM talking of my original im- 
pression, which is still vivid in my 
memory. And the public has since 
discovered that my instinctive apprecia- 
tion of his greatness was not unfounded. 

I have known him rather intimately 
for fifty-five years, and have had no 
occasion to change my opinion. My 
impression of Rabindranath’s greatness 
was akin to perception. It was born 
of half-intuition and half-observation, 
In a word, it was a revelation. 

I have said that at that time I was 
not familiar with his writings. That 
does not mean that I had not read a 
line written by him. I came to Calcutta 
when I was a little over thirteen and 
stayed here for nearly three years, 1 
had read his * ' Bhagnahridaya* ' (Broken- 
heart) when I was a student of the 
Hare School, and I must confess that 
the book did not appeal to me. It 
struck me as a ’monotonous and senti- 
mental Knhya (poetry), although it con- 
tained one magnificent passage about 
the starry heavens. No Bengali poet 
had hitherto portrayed such a vision 


great. I speak from memory, and I 
hope it has not played me false. 

Later in life I met in Leopardi a 
poem on the same theme, of great 
beauty and power. But in those days 
this Italian poet was unknown to me, 
and I believe Rabindranath was aUu 
wholly ignorant of Leopardi’s poems. 

I mention these facts to show thai 
I first came to know Rabindranath in 
flesh and blood and not through 
writings. 

Ill 

rjTQDAY 1 shall refrain from saying 
anything about Rabindranath's 
poetic genius. I began by saying that 
I saw Rabindranath plain, and I warn 
to confine my mind, as far as possible, 
to this first impression. People may 
accuse me of saying more about myself 
than the Poet. But that cannot be 
helped. 1 can only relate my own im- 
pressions, and not those of others. 

I will mention only one other thing. 
At that time I also heard Rabindranath 
sing. In those days I was very fond of 
music, and used to associate with 
people who could sing and handle 
Indian musical instruments ; and I knew 
the names (jf many Ra^as and Raginis, 
and co'Uld also recognise them when 
sung or played. 

Rabindranath sang a few songs, -a 
iuppa of Nidhoo Babu, one of his own 
recently-composed songs, and a Hindi 
song. His voice took me by surprise. 
It was a powerful tenor voice of extra- 
ordinary range. His style of singing 
was also quite different from that of 
others. It was practically free from 
interminable trills, and I felt that he 
had cultivated the Dhrupad style of 
singing, 

Now-a-days his songs are constantly 
discussed. That he does not care for 
the classical style of singing Kheyal and 
Tuppa, is obvious. Vocal acrobatic.s 
are repugnant to him. But if Dhrupad 
and Thurnri are considered to be classi- 
cal, then his songs can also be called 
classical. Remember that 1 have used 
the term “classical”. That this style is 
absolutely different from the new- 
fangled styles of Kheyal and Tuppa ^ 
must be obvious to all lovers of Indian 
music. Bhajana are never sung in the 
manner of Kheyal and Tuppa, because 
in Bhafan the words have a value of 
their own. Rabindranath’s songs are 
full of significant words, and the 
Dhrupad style lends itself to their 
singing. Like his whole personality. 


U! _ 


I 


'j;^EQUESTS for reminiscences of 
the Poet come pouring in from 
ali sides. Every periodical—whcther 
daily, weekly, monthly or quarterly 
is having, or has had, its Special 
Habindra Number, replete with articles 
from various writers on various aspects 
of his genius ; and the only fear is lest 
thfc'y should unwittingly repeat them- 
selves in the process. How dihlcult it 
must be to say different things at differ'- 
rent times on one and the same subject. 
Though I have heard it said that once 
when Rabindranath was in Bombay, 
Sarojini Naidu presided at four meet- 
ings held in his honour, and spoke 
about him from different points of view 
each time. But then, there is only one 
Sarojini ! 


Memory, that fickle maid, (1 suppose 
she is feminine) refuses to he coerced. 
If you jog her, she jibs : if you woo 
her, she flies ; if you let her go, she 
browses. It is when you least expect 
it that scene.« from the past live again 
in your imagination. But print and 
page wait for no man, -or woman 
either; so it i.s either now or never. 
It would seem in this case that even 
age is an advantage, as the older you 
grow the more meitiories you are sup- 
posed to store up. 

Unfortunately, all these celebrations 
and contributions are overcast with the 
gloom of the Poet’s Illness, and we can 
only hope and pray that his splendid 
constitution and exuberant vitality will 
once more drag him and us out of the 
Slough of Despond, which i.s so foreign 
to his nature. ‘ Afuuuia^ has been his 
watchword throughout his lilc. May 
' Ananda' dwell with him evermore. 


II 

rpHIS much is true, that few people 
are now living, who have been so 
closely associated with Rabindranath 
>ince childhood as we have. He accom- 
panied my parents to England, and some 
'd our earliest memories are connected 
with those country, though they have 
become pretty hazy, owing to the dis- 
tance of time. Where arc they gone, 

I he old familiar faces of those who 
were our constant companions at that 
bme? Some are dead, some are living, 
but separated by a death-in-Iife 
estrangement that is almost worse. 
Verily, as my uncle says in one of his 
songs, even in this life we pass through 
many transmigrations. 

All that I can now recollect of 

England, apart from personal memories, 
-^1,. tn fiinp to 


Reminiscences 

* A'" 

of 

RABINDRANATH 


By 

INDIRA-DEVl CHAODHURI 


In tact, music runs like a thread of gold 
through all the past, and it isS difficult 
to keep away from the subieti. I 
remember my uncle accompanied us 
on the return trip home, after a stay 
in England of about two-and-a-haif years 
and such a .severe storm arose one 
day, that rails had to be prevent the 
crockery from falling and smashing. Bur 



TJic Pocl'i^ siu'oini brother Uic Uih: 
Salycnduwiatli Tct^rorc and hl.s 'ivitc 
Jajuidaihvidini Pevi. With them 
and their childteii --Indira Peei 
a nd Su rend / a )ia t h— Ka h ind ran a ( h 
ypeni two-iind-u-hatf years 
in tppi^land 

children arc supposed to be immune 
from sea-sickness, I also remember 
singing “The Lasi Rose of Summer” 
to the Captain, when all the other 
passengers were down, —but whether 
that was on this occasion or another, I 
am nor quite sure. Fancy remembering 
that the names of the boats we travelled 
by were the Oxiis and Meinarn (pro- 
bably belonging to the P. & O. Co.), 
a minor detail which only serves to 
illustrate the vagaries of memory. Are 
those leviathans still in existence, I 


III 

rj"^HO.SE who are fond of children 
have to put up with a l(jt, as every- 
one knows ; and presumably, the 
amount of their long-suffering and 
patience is the standard by which their 
affection is tested. We must have 
plagued tny uncle a good deal in those 
days, but I don't remember his ever 
getting vexed with us. Probably we 
were not so extraordinarily naughty 
either, compared to the spoilt children 
one sees now-a-days ! 

When in Calcutta, we never stayed 
for long in the family house at Jora- 
sanko : hut when we did, we usually 
occupied the rooms on the second floor, 
which now belong to Rabindranath. On 
one such occasion I remember how cut 
up he was at the death of my uncle 
Jyotirindra’s wife, of whom he was very 
fond and who was very fond of us too. 
The story goes that she was so simple- 
minded, that when one of her favourite 
ncphew.s told her he had pa.ssed a cer- 
tain examination in the “fourth divi- 
sion”, .she believed him implicitly and 
was about to arrange a fea.st in his 
honour, when some kind friend exposed 
the trick that had been played upon her ! 
They were very fond of pets, and I 
remember the big cages full of birds 
that used to stand in the verandah, and 
the man who brought insects to cater 
for them, and the little pocket monkey 
that seemed to have a special aversion 
for little girls. I recall another occasion 
when all the ladies of the family were 
in a high state of excitement because 
Bankim Babu (Chatterjee) was coming 
to visit my uncles, and how they made 
frantic efforts to peep at the great man 
from behind the shutters ; which shows 
how greedily they must have devoured 
his novels when they first came out. 
Has it been possible for the succeeding 
generation to capture that first fine rap- 
ture amidst the plethora of modera 
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The Poet with his nieee Indira Devi, Mrs. P. Chatidhuri, and his nephew 
the late Surendranath Tagore :188() 


As a side issue, I suddenly re- 
member our old pundit, Hemchandra 
Vidyaratna of the Adi Samaj, who came 
to teach us Sanskrit. He was a typical 
Brahmin pundit to look at, though 
somewhat stout ; but as we kept nodding 
our sleepy heads most of the lime, our 
proficiency in that divine language has 
remained somewhat limited. Also, his 
pronunciation (in the intervals of taking 
snuff) was most atrocious (may his soul 
rest in peace) ! The Tagore brothers 
have always been great sticklers for 
correct Sanskrit pronunciation, and their 
voices also were naturally powerful and 
well-modulated, —ideal voices for sing- 
ing, reciting and play-acting, in all of 
which they, especially Rabindranath, 
excelled. Hence, together with music, 
the drama also occupies a large share 
in our childhood’s memories. 


IV 

jyjY UNCLE, of course, had his own 
friends (though not many) and 
his own literary societies, to some of 
which I accompanied him. His tall, 
handsome figure crowned with long 
curly locks (at about the age of twenty- 
five), is familiar to the Bengali general 
public by now, thanks to there being 
so many pictures of him at all ages. 
How wonderfully well he takes, and 
what an exhibition could be held of his 
photographs alone ! And what a cruel 
fate it is that has now shorn his magni- 
ficent head of its splendour, and deprived 
his glorious senses of their keenness ! 

He often accompanied us on our 
annual visits to my father in Bombay, 
and it was from Karwar, near Goa, that 
he came back home to get married. 
We lived mostly in different rented 


houses in the southern quarter of C ii, 
cutta, and my uncle’s family of*,^ 
came and stayed with us. In one 
house the opera Mayar Khela was cimh- 
posed ; in another Visarjan was read uui 
to us and Raja-o-Rani staged by members 
of the family. The Kheyal Khata was 
another great institution, in which all 
and sundry were invited to set down 
their random thoughts. There are many 
entries in this khata in my uncle’s beau- 
tiful handwriting, which now alas ! has 
become the shaky ghost of its former 
self. Another family album which 
would, I am sure, prove of great gene- 
ral interest is the series of picture- 
riddles in which correspondence was 
regularly carried on for a long time 
between Simla and Calcutta. If is a 
lasting shame and regret that one book 
from each set is missing. My uncle 
always had a taste for drawing, now I 
come to think of it; but it was over- 
shadowed by the sister arts and has only 
lately come into its own. 

What else is there to say, that has 
not been said already by others, or by 
himself in his own inimitable language- 
— As my mother used to say, the Tagort 
brothers have written their own auto 
biographies and left nothing to be added 
All that can be added is the ferven 
wish that his life-long Sadhana will no 
have been in vain, and that his country 
men will not allow his beloved Visva 
B karat i to languish for want of support 
but will strive to keep alive its tradi 
tions and atmosphere and ideals as fa 
as possible, so that the desire of hi 
heart and the ambition of his life ma 
be fulfilled. 


'sn«Ei, 

f fa! "f's 


T(t«|T9fTf^ i 

— From a poem addressed to Sreemait 
Indira Devi by his uncle Rabindrami 
in 1883, published in ‘ Kadi-o-komaP . 


Rabindranath 

Tagore 

AT 

DRESDEN 


By 

RAMANANDA CHATTERJEF. 



—From a photo Uikoi in Germany in 1926 


TN 1926 the League of Nations had 
invited me to visit Geneva in order 
TO have direct personal knowledge of its 
work, including that of its International 
Labour Organisation, as also to be 
present at the meetings of the League 
of Nations Assembly and the League 
Council that year. After staying at 
Geneva for as many days in September, 
1926, as I thought necessary. 1 left lor 
Berlin. 


It takes about 22 hours to reach 


Berlin from Geneva. 1 left the latter 
town one morning at about 11, and 
reached Berlin the next morning at 
about 9. On the day ot niy arrival, 
which was a Saturday, Rabindranath 
Tagore, who was lecturing in variou. 
towns of Germany, was not at Berlin. 


was to lecture and recite poems a 
isden on the Monday following, and 
dramatic piece. The Post Office, was 
5 to be played there in its German 
Sion. So 1 started for that town m 
morning in the company of Mrv 
hindranath Tagore and Mr. Arabinda 
han Bose. Arriving there at about 
MVi., we did not go at once to t e 
el where the Poet was slaying. He 
i to lecture in the evening, and t 
y was to come off after the lecture, 
we wanted to see the town first, t 

an old town, the capital of Saxony, 
voiiev on the 


river, the parts of the town on the left 
nnd right banks being connected by 
several bridges, of which the Albert 
Bridge is a masterpiece of architecture. 
On account of its architecture and 
splendid art collections, its artistic and 
educational reputation, public squares 
and gardens, and its charming pro- 
menade on the Elbe, Dresden had the 
reputation of being a pleasant and 
attractive town. 

We finished our lunch at the railway 
station restaurant, and from there we 
went to see the famour picture-gallery, 
which forms part of the famous Dresden 
museum. When we had almost reached 
its entrance, a photographer, armed 
with a camera, suddenly made his 
appearance and politely asked us to 
stand in front of him for a short while, 

1 told him that I was not Tagore but 
only a countryman of his ; though the 
lady in our company was Tagore’s 
daughter-in-law. He snapped us- 
perhaps because there was a Hindu 
lady in our company clad in the graceful 
sari. I asked him to send me a print 
to my Berlin address with a bill, which 
he never did. ^ 

The picture-gallery is one of the 
finest collections in Europe out of Italy 
and then (1926) contained about 2,400 
paintings, mainly by Italian and Flemish 


considered the gem of the collection. 

It is kept in a separate room by itself 
in a sort of shrine, and is visited by 
large numbers of persons. The appre- 
ciation of some of them is purely 
aesthetic ; but many almost adore it. 
Other masterpieces are Titian’s ‘Tribute 
Money’ and Corregio's ‘Magdalene’ and 
‘Da Nutte', I did not like the fat nude 
w(jmen in some of the large Flemish 
paintings. 1 do not speak here as a 

puritan. The nude figures were not at 
all even artistic. As Mrs. Rathindranath 
Tagore is herself an accomplished artist, 
she would often draw my attention to 
some particularly fine specimen of 
painting. While we were going the 
round of the rooms, a German lady 
accosted me and said in H,nglish : “May 
1 have your permission to speak to you 
for a few minutes?” I replied at once i 
“Certainly you may. But you have 
made a mistake. 1 am not Rabindranath 
Tagore, 1 am only a countryman of his. 
The Hindu lady with us is Tagore’s 
daughter-in-law and an accomplished 
artist.” Thereupon she said, pointing 
to her companions, who also were 
persons of her sex : “I thought so, but 
they insisted that you were Tagore.” 
No one who has seen Rabindranath 
Tagore can mistake anybody else for 
him. The reason why this aged Indian 
with a long grey beard was mistaken for 
the Poet by some persons at the Venice 
rasi\i/a\7 thfin m Geneva at the 
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first meeting of the League of Nations 
Assembly in September, 1926, next 
twice at Dresden and, lastly, in the 
dining car of the railway train by which 
we were going from Prague to Vienna 
in the company of Tagore, who, being 
then indisposed, was resting in his com- 
partment, was that it had become known 
all over the Continent that he was 
touring in Europe, and so it was thought 
by people who had never seen him or 
his portraits, now in this country or 
place, now in some other, that he was 
there. Owing to these mistakes the 
Poet once humorously proposed in 
Berlin that I should go to a certain 
town which he was to visit the next day 
and personate him and read out his 
lecture there ! 

From the picture-gallery we went to 
see the palace, an imposing building. 
But we were too late, it was then 
closed. But one part of it was open. 
If was the 'Green Vault*, containing a 
valuable collection of precious stones, 
pearls and curios, and articles in gold, 
silver, ivory, etc. One of the care- 
takers pointed out to us some of the 
gems which had come from India. 
India has enriched many a country and 
town, but herself remains poor. The 
Public Library, the churches, the fac- 
tories, etc., for which Dresden is 
famous, 1 had no time to see. I, how- 
ever, saw an international exhibition of 
modern paintings which was then being 
held there. Artists from all countrie^ 
of Europe and from America had sent 
their works there. 1 do not now 
remember whether Japan was repre- 
sented, but India was not. The collec- 
tion was very large, The paintings 
were, however, too modern for an old- 
fashioned man like myselt, who, more- 
over, cannot pretend to be an art critic 
or connoisseur. Though Mrs. Tagore 
and I could appreciate a few works of 
art. I could not make out what real or 
imaginary objects or ideas many of them 
represented. I could only see that their 
colour scheme was striking. Within the 
same extensive area, there was also an 
international exhibition of gardening and 
of flowers. Models of many famous 
historical gardens, including at least one 
— I forget which — belonging to India, 
were kept there. And there were other 
models suggesting how gardens might be 
planned. As for the flowers, they were 
one mass of colour. From the exhibition 
grounds we went by tramcar to the hotel 
where the Poet was putting up. The 
car was overcrowded ; many could have 
only standing room. But when I got 
into it, some of the passengers, in- 
cluding some girls, seeing an old man 
standing, stood up to make room for me. 


11 

J?. went to the big hall where the 
Poet was t^ lecture, a few 
minutes before fffe time fixed. It 
could i^commodate some three or four 
thousand persons. There was not a 
single unoccupied seat. Some persons 
had to remain standing. A large section 
of the audience consisted of women. 
Many men and women could understand 
what the Poet said in English. Others, 
the majority, understood the lecture from 
the translation in German delivered 
fluently in a sonorous^ voice by Pandit 
Tarachand Roy, Professor of Hindi in 
Berlin University. Each paragraph deli- 
vered by the Poet in English was fol- 
lowed by its German translation by the 
Pandit — a Punjabi gentleman. There 
were many reporters, about half being 
womcA. The reporter who was ob- 
viously taking down the whole lecture 
verbatim was a woman. After the 
lecture, the Poet recited many of his 
English and Bengali poems. The lecture 
and the recitations were frequently 
applauded. His poems, particularly 
those from The Crescent Moon, were 
highly appreciated, so much so that he 
had to recite more poems than he had 
originally intended to do. I remember 
that he had to recite “Defamation”, 
quoted below from The Crescent Moon, 
at least twice, if not thrice : 

“Why are those tears in your 
eyes, my child? 

How horrid of them to be always 
scolding you for nothing? 

You have stained your fingers and 
face with ink while writing— is 
that why they call you dirty? 

O, fic ! Would they dare to call 
the full moon dirty because it has 
smudged its face with ink? 

For every little trifle they blame 
you, my child. They are ready to 
find fault for nothing. 

You tore your clothes while 
playing is that why they call 
you untidy? 

0, fie ; What would they call 
an autumn morning that smiles 
through its ragged clouds? 

Take no heed of what they say 
to you, my child. 

They make a long list of your 
misdeeds. 

Everybody knows how you love 
sweet things— is that why they call 
you greedy? 


Ill 

the lecture and recitation? 
were over, we made our way 
with difficulty through crowds of people 
to the theatre. On coming out of tht 
hall where the Poet had lectured, wt 
found the footpath so crowded that ii 
took him and his companions some 
minutes to get into ' their cars, which 
had to move slowly through the streets 
thronged with crowds eager to have n 
look at him. When the conveyances 
reached the theatre, there was again 
some delay in entering it on account of 
the road and footpath in front of it being 
choked with jostling crowds. In the 
theatre also there was not an inch ol 
space left unoccupied. Considering the 
unfamiliarity of the subject and of the 
dramatis personae, the acting was cre- 
ditable. Some of the dresses were 
rather funny. I do not, as I should nor, 
say this in a fault-finding spirit ; for 
Bengali male and female costumes arc 
unfamiliar to Germans. I should rather 
congratulate the management of the 
threatre on having procured a palm- 
leaf umbrella for the Morol 
Bengali ornaments for Sudha, the 
bamboo carrier of curds for the curd- 
seller, etc. The part of Amal, the sick 
boy, was played by a young actress. At 
Prague also, both in the Czech and 
German theatres, actresses played that 
part. Everywhere, the parts of the boys 
also who came to play with Amal, were 
played by actresses. Both in Germany 
and Czechoslovakia the Poet asked why 
actresses played these parts. He was 
told that boys could not be had there tc 
play these parts. Boys of Amal’s age 
could not enter into his feelings anc 
sentiments. It is different In Benga 
and with Bengalis living outside Bengal 
Some Bengali boys have played the par 
of Amal to perfection. I do not knov 
whether The Post Office has beer 
staged anywhere in India by non' 
Bengalis. So 1 cannot say whethei 
non-Bengalis boys have played the par 
of Amal, and, if so, how. When tht 
play was over, the proprietor or manage: 
of the theatre read out a highly respect 
ful and appreciative addrCsSs to the Poet 
who received an ovation also from th< 
audience. 


IV 

JN the hotel where the Poet stayed, 
found him, morning and evening 
calmly and patiently autographing score 
of some work or other of his, translate 
into German, and brought to him b 
strangers. The waiters and waiteresse 
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IS A PURELY INDIAN PREPARATION 
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AMRUTANJAN 
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for his signature— so cultured were even 
ilp/y. He had also to autograph packs 
of visiting cards of people quite un- 
Known to him. So I suggested humor- 
ously that if he had fixed a fee for his 
au'ograph, he could have made some 
money : In reply he simply smiled and 
reierred to the lack of business instinct 
in his mental make-up and to his failure 
(0 win the grace of the goddess Lakshrni. 

It was not merely autogrpah-hunters 
who sought his favour. Artists of sorts 
were also in evidence. He yielded to 
the importunities of a portrait-painter 
who wanted only fifteen minutes’ sitting 
to execute a pencil or crayon sketch of 
him. The first attempt of this artist was 
n failure. So, too, the second. The 
Poet gave him a third chance. When 
the man had finished, Rabindranath 
asked me, “Dues it not look like 
Michael Madhusudan Dutt?” With that 
he autographed the portrait, which did 
indeed bear more resemblance to 
Madhusudan than to Rabindranath. Did 


the Poet’s question imply, one wonders, 
that there was no harm in admitting a 
portrait to be his own provided it was 
that 0 / sonic poet! 



Dresden the Poet came back 
to Berlin. His daughter-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Prasanta Mahalanobis, 
Prof. Tarachand Roy, Mr. P. C. Lai and 
myself accompanied him. in the train, 
Mrs. Mahalanobis (Rani Devi) regaled 
the Poet with chocolates, which he 
enjoyed like a chitd. I must admit that 
I, too, had my share. During the 
journey the Poet said many things, 
grave and gay, worth recording in per- 
manent form i but 1 am sorry I did not 
take any notes. Their flavour would be 
lost, if I attempted to give their mere 
substance from memory in English 
translation. Nevertheless, 1 venture to 
record two observatiun.s of the Poet. 


The epithets *‘siijalam, suphalam, 
shasyashyamalam'\ in the “Bande 
Mataram” song, said he, could not be 
so appropriately applied to Bengal or all 
other parts of India in all seasons as 
to many parts of Europe. 1 had seen 
only a few regions of that continent. Of 
them the Poet's remark appeared to me 
to be correct. We have to compete 
with the people of those parts so 
favoured by Nature. It is a difficult 
but not a hopeless task. 

Another thing which the Poet told us 
was that a European editor of note, a 
friend of his, had told him that the 
people of Europe were generally igno- 
rant of things Indian and Indian affairs. 
So if he could get some reliable and 
well-informed Indian writer to write on 
contemporary Indian events and pro- 
blems with the world situation as their 
context, his contribution would be 
published, and European readers would 
be able easily to understand the state 
of things in India. 


TAGORE IN BERLIN: 1921 


liKKMS’, June vk —IsiihindruiKitli 
Tagore, the Indian Poel, \\a.^ here 
t 0 (jay. A heantiful .si)ei’inien (»(' tlie 
aiK)stle, witli ilowing hair and heard. 

ilnJ)^e^sise in ajqiearanee than 
most of the com'('])lions of A 

slow, smooth, (iniel voii't*, which ratlier 
charmed me. lie lia^ had a tremend- 
ous recei>tioii in Scaiidiira via and 
('Termany. Helen [ I/.'idy D'.Ahernoii, a 
daughter of I/ird RoM’hery, a f( inner 
hritisli Premier] whent to one of his 


reiidings yeslei'dae, hul lua only could 
not gel into iln- n-oin lau eotdd lairdly 
gel into the >lrei.‘l, so gro.il was the 
crowd. 

TaOouI' sa\s, he has talked with 
most of the iiilellectu.ah. here and liiids 
the ('tcrmaii mind looking ahout h»r 


some new ])hiloso|)h\’. .... lie had 
hieii greath' in) pre.-rsed l^y the <U;|)lli 
of hatre<i againsi the 1'ri.mrli. . . . Ho 


his oj>inion Liial the result 
Brtiisli .1 inbassador 


of the war lia<l heen a gretit coarsening 
feeling throiighoui Ivtiro|)e, a great 
indifjiTeuee to disorder and human 
.siihering, To him all Ihirope is alike ; 
one I'hiropeaii is like .another h)uro- 
))etiii ; our ('ultut'e and our e.haraeteris- 
lics art: similar : no Kuropeaii realises 
how nineli identity there is nor how 
small are the tlivergencies between 
eoiinlries whose jn.'iin slot‘k-in-lr.ade 
consists of tialionalist it^ aiili])alliies. 
in Bcfiin from I92()-2l>, Vol, I, pp. 179-80. 


gave It as 

-From '’rhe Diary of I'isrounl D'Abernon*, 


EUCKEN AND TAGORE: TWO LETTERS 

The following lelters wen’ exchanged between Rudolf Eiieken. fhe great German philosopher and Rabindranath Tagore, when 
the latter visited Germany in l‘)3l and was staying with his friend Count Keyserting in Darmstadt:— 


ICUCKKN’S l.in'THU] 

June 11 , H 2 I. 

•;au SiK AND MAsrr.K, 

As 1 so uroall.v romcl n<)t to have had 
t‘ eliunee t)f meeting >ou ia t'.t ruiany bi itwi 
ird pressed with work. I rmist send >oii 
■arty RTcetinu'S and tt‘ll .von how sorry 1 
II. All the more so as 1 shoidd liko to 
snrt' you of my irreul sympathy lowaois 
air personality us well as for >our no! no 
>ik. Wc are both united ihroua'h. havinsj 
e same {dm ; a thoroiiKh dei'peimig iniu 

isiim- of mankind : this nmivihd.able nnssion 

ay form itself difTerently n\ India ainl 
‘riiiany but we shall aMcei* ni the eliu'l 
in, Clerumn life earries in itsidt a «»eai 
cson : a elosc eoinbination of yvoik ana 
111 ; the deepest charaeltaistie Icatnre oi 
Tin.'in mankind is, to put soul into 
»rlv .so as to be able to ^ive the soul ai 
ai of its own and then iinitt* all ni all /nio 
ert'with to ndse work to such ‘‘ I 
indarcl, which carries in it.sclf a w'oiKi oi 

N(w'*in this modern wairld, soul and work 
ve gone asunder: our culture 
one-sided culture of labour, and the s i 
s not sufficit'iU power to put the whou 
life into harmony. . , , 

At the .same time w’e expencneeil h 
tional and ethic defeat, also the , 7 .' 

c exi.stetice of onr hea\;ily pressed ‘p 

ay the aspci't of our bfe be 
‘ nee <1 not de.sjiair as misfortune sha 
I’lik our I'OiirHke. In our (.I'linmi 
tTi- is «n imfiitluminMc ilrepiHss iiik n 
UHt cupabilily of d<-vo(ion,; even o ter 1 ■n> 

:,ws the Geriunii nation hiis J' 

rsclf atrain and ituincd “'T 
pain or sorrow’; we tf"S. 'lE Jr .he 
d love of tiie friatiihl will-powvr "f 
irld, This wiU-po''’«f “C 

- — .rHtvTM ..L.nr, irive us a sense 


sense and \ahie and devi'lnqi it to the best 
(»f our .ibibly. 'lids living bdlli piiTees 
the (le|)th <»f (.erm.iii life; Imt mnv is the 
nionient lli.'U om must c.xert -all one’s power 
)'or the uTi-at work, the suvina of mankind 
ami one’s own ptoph*. Amidst t])t‘se damjers 
{Uifl distrt'sses ii is a wnait pleasure and 

hfip to us to lif.'ir the voieo of the noble 
Indi.iu pldlos<M*hur, thinker .and artist uiul 
to be furtlmtetl thereby t'erUdnly there 
will be many things in tbe present t'.enn.an 
life whieh may not please yon; tiie exterior 
often predondiiiites; ttl tin* same time the 
snrfaee of life is often dreadfully sjilit up 

and the niullitiulinotis niovenients tafleii 
erosS eaeh other to the frreatest opposition. 
All that howevt‘r dins not eoiu'ern the last 

depth of Cennan livinir. 1, therefore, beg 
>()U heartily not to lose your faith in the 
('rennan i)e(>ple and its labonriiiu power. The 
mere ideid of power !is it (‘speeially pene- 
trates in ICiudish life does not stiffiee (lermuu 
Sfieeies but demands a life's emitimt and at 
Die same time a firm eouneetion w'itli tlu‘ 

inlelUetn.'il totality and floes not think 
psyeliolokdslieally l>ut mctmihysieally and 
flemands an inner revolution, a reifinieration ; 
and in this slnvinn. German and Indian 
mode of think itm, eaii help and complete 
eaeh oUkt. 

I'or ns It IS however a real pleasure, and 
wt‘ owe you uineh ftfratittide, that you came 
to ns I'liid JUNive us .siieh a viibiuble sian of 
yon I sympalliy. 

May vou kitidl.v keep thus sympathy for 
onr Geniiau people anti ^jnay 1 also have a 
i.ersotud sliare theiein , 

'Jhis is what 1 tiew of you and with the- 
liearty wish that GtTmany be present to you 
at heari, 

I remain, 

In devotion and hearty .sentiment, 
Truly yours 
Rudolk Euckun. 


rriiiL imitcT’s KHid.v] 

Nnirs I’alais, 
Darmsiailt, 
June 13, 1921. 

Dkar Mastku, 

It has isdven me vfreat delight to rend your 
kind letter addressed to me, I liad a desire 
to visit Jena ami meet you there, but my 
fiurauemt lit at Diirmslmlt has iinfortiiTiately 
upset my j»hni, and it vft’ieves my heart to 
It-avt' C.ermany without sef'iim you. 

It 1ms lu'CM said in onr seriiilures that 
there .are three ways of realisimr the Intliiile 
aeeordinw lo the temperaments of individtials. 
These ate throuifh kiiowU tUre, through love, 
and tlirfni>.rh net ion. Tlieir rt'speetive patlis 
are philosophy, relikrion, and seienee. but 
owiim to the distraction of selfish passions 
ami w.'inl of detai'hment of Hjiirit men 
almost twery where hav<‘ missed tht'ir ehanee; 
and iihilosopliy wron«ly pursued, relijjion 
wToimly prac'ti.st'd and si'ienee wrouKly 
applietl ha\t* broimdit upon us continual 
.series of <lisusters*i It was the mi.ssion of 
Europe to inaugurate the era of Kanna- 
Vpjfti, the fulfilment of self tlirouR:h action. 
And therefore the vehicle on w'hit'h she was 
to travel to her j^oal .she is made lo carry 
on her head. .She has siifTered and the world 
earrerly is waitimr to .see how slie takes the 
lessons of her sufferings. If it be the destiny 
of Germany to «o throimh the penance /or the 
sin of the modern ajfc and come out puri- 
fied and stronsT, if she can know how to- 
mnke use of the fire that has .scorched her 
lor liffhtinif up the path to a jfrent future, 
to the aspiration of .soul for its true freedom, 
she will be blc.s.scd in the history of 
humanity. 

I carry with me the most generous ho.spi- 
tality of heart offererl to me bv the people 
of this country and I leave behind me my 
love and .sympathy for them. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Rabindranath Tagore^ 




THE 

VISIBLE 

DREAMS 

of 

RABINDRANATI 

TAGOR 


JT is now ten >-ears since 1 had 
the rare .^ood fortune, which 
touched me to the heart, of takiiiL*' 
a walk ^^'ith l'lal)indranath Tagore 
on a cool evening, in a inaRnifi- 
eent .uardeii laid out in imitation 
of tlie Hast, on tlie l)anks of the 
Seine. The tall stature of the 
I'oet clad in linen, his velvet tread 
on tlie L’ old ell ^aravel, liis face of 
a proydiet (who is not exas])erated 
by, l)iit accepts and shapes his 
desthiN'), his peaceful hands which 
a])peared to liave the power of 
enriching and consolin.t; mankind, 
seemed a sufficient explanation 
of the rose-trees of Bengal lifting 
themselves proudly on the two 
sides of his regal walk ! 

How noble he was and un- 
stinted, this wise man, in com- 
munion with himself, enigmatical 
and yet transparent, like the silver 
jjea ! 

To-day, Tagore presents to our 
admiring gaze that immense iiart 
of his dream of which he had 
spoken already in his famous 
stanzas: ‘T comprehend the 

voice of the stars and the silence 
of the trees. One day, I would 
meet, outside myself, the joy 
which resides behind the screen of 
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^ The Poet painlhtg 


up lliL' whole future ! ^laii 
time to attain to a clear know- 
k'djic of liiiiisdf. Mukknly lio 
knows, and then, ayain, he docs 
not know. Ta.uoi'c, the nia.n'ioian, 
wl7o, with his linyafs raised, 
without fear of any check, had 
attempted to ii.acily tile fttriotis 
winds, aiul who ilechlleS to ha\e 
cured, with liis intense will-powet, 
the mortal stiny of the scori>ion, 
is timid l)efoie his creations, to 
tile fineness and brilliance <if 
which each one of tis is a witness. 
W’e ])raise liitn qttite nattirally ; as 
for him, he dottbts, qitestions, 
hesitates anti smiles. 


■VV'HIEE he had lieeii writin.e 
his books intersiiersed with 
invisible stars, the pictorial work 
of 'J'agore crowded around him like 
a danciiiR- mnltitude, not known to 
his reason, eomiiiR from all parts 
of the world to his happy island. 
Socrates taught the famous 
pirinciiile : “Know thx'sell . No 

doubt, daughter of the fueeks 
that I am, I would not repudiate 
this great jireeept which tnges 
intelligence to he on its guard, to 
take its stand on logic, to P'd 
away from itself splendid dreams 


c’rcal'jcl forms. Pul there is not 
one sinije eoimnaiKlmuiit for the 
s])iril. He, Ta,uore, has suflered 
tlu* L'N'dids of his universal soul 
to .crow heavy aiul dull, has not 
used ui> his elTorts U) be nothin, y 


but himsLlf, bas consented to see 
the break-u]) of the L'lemeiits of 
^\■hicb his dreams are formed,*— 
and suddenly is [iresciited to us 
a jirodi.eious work, niakiii.L; him 
multi] lie and diverse. Hehold his 
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intimate people, his secret inmates, 
his surprising multitude ! Praised 
be the destiny which has caused 
brilliant new fruits to spring up 
on the tree wliose roots had 
stretched out for a long time ! 


JT IS highly interesting to know 
how Tagore, an intelligent 
dreamer, had been led to his 
startling creations which charm 
the eye and make it travel in 
countries where the plausible is 
affirmed to be more true than the 
real ! With liis ]>eautiful hand, 
of the colour of white do\'e, he 
w’rote his poems, and in the 
margins of tlie manuscrii)t, intoxi- 
cated suddenly by an ineiTable 
elixir, he felt liimself carried away 
far from the narrow and rigorous 
labour and handed over to the 
ungovernable forces of the imagi- 
nation. He sketched, then deve- 
lui)ed, ])erfected the treasures of 
the unknown, a ])U])il ol)edient to 
a celestial guide. It is thus that 
he who iK)Ssesses the gift of tears 
and weei')S without knowing the 
cause of his regret, feels the myste- 
rious dew' forming on his face an 



inexi)licable network of liciuid ITCTHRKvS of T 

lace, ga/ed on by the angels. w'hicli ])egin like tlie cut 

the spirit into sleep by di 
and vague si)irals, define 
selves in the course of 
remarkable execution, and ( 



stupefied before this ma 
creativencss which reveals 
as much in tlie trifling as i 
vast. d'he gloomy stain, 
vSiiow\v white, the reds, the g: 
the violets issue from limbi 
reconstruct a living uni 
'Pagore, w'hose charming 
have whispered to us so 
subtle affirmations, now im 
to us the mystery of the 1 
plicity of man, of the pk 
ancestral i 11 fl u ence , 1 1 ast eiiii 

tlie feet of phantoms, will 
laughter of the magicians ! 

We read in William Jn 
“We do not posvsess the k 
our reservoirs. “ Ah ! How 
sigh contains much more o 
tainties than of regrets. 

Why has Tagore, the 
mystic, suddenly, without 1 
ing, set at liberty that whi 
him scoflfs, banters and pc 
despises ? Certainly, beaut} 
the greatest part in the di 
and colours of the poet ; the 
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grace of the world of waters, and 
such deep blue night where, it 
w'oiild seeni, the happiest lovers of 
Shakespeare are gathered together, 
iiansport us to a paradise so sub- 
stantial that it does away with 
the notion of death. But how are 
\\e not to dread those profiles of 
o.rpulent gluttons and sensualists 
vilh whom Cervantes made us 
acquainted ? How are we not to 
liave an unquiet heart before those 
satiinic masques, lean, crimson, 
ghastly, seen obliquely, shar]> 
like the knife, appearing like in- 
carnations of craftiness and joyful 
treachery ? But, also, how charm- 
ing it is to discover the cunning 
I'oise, cleverly obtained, of the 
two pigeons ! How funny, illu- 
•sivc, in its jxisture of the coquette 
u ho drives desire to despair, is 
the antelope, sinspended as it were, 
and how one would think it to be 
flying 

—I love you and have more 
admirali(ni for you, Tagore, 
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since when you made to us 
such rich and .sometimes such 
cruel conlidences ; but, would 
I ever find again the great 
ingenuous angel that you 
were, when your silent feet 


on the garden gravel, made 
me think of my sins, 
imaginary perhaps, and of 
your sublime innocence? 

I 'J'niiislaU’ct jrom French'] 


/•orc'd'ord to the ciitalogui: of cd! ol 'rtt);orc's ilnr:riiii's aiul 

paintings held el Calcilc /’I'sM/a', I’aris: in May, liiM). 


I MY F I C 1) R E S 

Jt' 
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;l.: R,ABINDR.\NAT H J .AGORE 
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apology is due from me for rny Intrusion into the world of pictures 
and thus offerings a perfect instance to the saying that those who do 
not know that they know not are apt to he rash where angels are timidly 
careful. I, as an artist, cannot claim any merit for my courage : for it is 
the unconscious courage of the un.sophisticated, like that of one who walks 
in dream on perilous path, who is saved only because he is blind to the risk. 

only training which 1 had from my young days was the training in 

rhythm, the rhythm in thought, the rhythm in sound. I had come to 
know that rhythm gives reality to that which is desultory, which is 

insignificant in itself, And therefore, when the scratches in rny manuscript 
cried, like sinners, for salvation, and assailed my eyes with the ugliness of 
their irrelevance, 1 often took more time in rescuing them into a merciful 
finality of rhythm than in carrying on what was my obvious task. 

JN the process of this salvage work 1 came to discover one fact, that in the 
universe of forms there is a perpetual activity of natural selection in 
lines, and only the fittest survives which has in itself the fitness of cadence, 
and 1 felt that to solve the unemployment problem of the homeless 

heterogeneous into an interrelated balance of fulfilment, is creation itself, 

ll/rY pictures are my versification in lines. If by chance they are entitled 
to claim recognition it must be primarily for some rhythmic significance 
of form which is ultimate, and not for any interpretation of an idea, or 
representation of a fact. 








Tagore s 





Letters 




By 

DllURJATJ PRASAD Ml Kr.RjJ 

^OLTAIRE is reputed to have flooded his world with 
letters. We marvel at this busy man’s voluminous 
correspondence. Kings and Princes w'crc proud to receive 
them and replied in their own hands. They were flattered by 
the fulsome praise in which Voltaire excelled and wrote back 
in honeyed words of their great debt and gratitude. Probably, 
another pen was used to kindle those who were ready to 
catch the flame that glowing brain. Those were glorious 
days when leisure called for the goose-quill and, therefore, 
epistles in the form of essays. Even a young man wasted two 
sheaves to get a guinea from an old aunt. Ideas required 
elaboration and style flourished in the proce^ss. In our own 
younger days, village kinsmen sent their Bijoya greetings in 
two pages of note sheets. We manage them now in set 
telegram-forms. The fact is that we have became slaves of 
time and lost our leisure. Rut there is a more important 
reason. Letter writing flourishes as an art in the hands of 
detached people during courtly but critical periods in history. 
In the days of conformity exegesis is the order ; when values 
are being re-valued, letters release the surplus irresponsible 
energies involved in experiments and creation. Poetic tradi- 
tion was being recast as a backwash of the French Revolution, 
when that supremely isolated individual, Keats, was privately 
maturing; and he poured himself out in that great series of 
letters which are as much a claim to his greatness as his 
Odes. Dr. H. Lawrence could not accept the mechanical 
and sophisticated civilisation of the day and scattered pell mell 
the wseeds of new life. Even the delicate, shy, Katherine 
Mansfield gave in the pages of her letters the minutest 
.reactions of her extraordinarily sensitive mind. 

India, too, has had her reputed critical phases. In 
Bengal, the transformation of values was brisk. Nor was 


letter-writer. Next to him comes Pramatha Chowdhi 
whose sparkling letters are a treasure to their rccipiei 
Vivekananda’s correspondence is full of vigour and h 
i^criousncs.s. But there the list ends. Surely, it is not 
fault of the language. After Tagore, it is foolish to say t 
the language is not tractable for epistolary purposes. Al 
“Birbal”, you cannot say that wit, clarity and precision 
barred out by our philology, The lapse is due to dee 
causes than the absence of leisure. There is someth 
wrong with our mental habits. Wc may be keen in inrelk 
but we are uncritical in intelligence, Wc arc not sensitive 
observant enough. Or is it that our phases have not b^ 
critical enough? 

II 

J^OOK al Tagore’s letters. Their first characteristic is i 
most of them arc written from abroad to friends in In 
Europe, Russia, Persia, Java, japan, America are the veni 
Excepting the famous Bhanu Singha’s letters to a young [ 
the majority of the letters written from India also are wrii 
from outside Bengal This proves that even Tagore nt 

distance for detachment. The second feature is equally st 
ing. Nearly all the travel-epistles are evaluating in tc 
The poet learns the best in foreign cultures and simultaneoi 
appraises them. English cu^stoms, Japanese manners, Japar 
dance, Persian national endeavours, Russian collective fa: 
and enterprises the inwardness of all is intuitively corn] 
bended along with their deficiencies. Originally, Tago 
travel-diaries were also letters. They betray a mind tha 
willing to accept and to reject on the basis of a stand 
which is Indian culture as he would like it be in the ligh 
its ancient heritage and modern contacts. The wider car 
makes his foreign letters impersonal and philosophical ; 
letters they remain in their intimate sensibilities, in the S] 
of quick give and take, in the dynamics of the panorama wl 
he observes, in the humour of the details that do not ec 
his eyes. 
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again. This volume, in my opinion, is unique. Tagore’s 
capacity to enter into the minds of the child and the doleseem 
j. unrivalled. Only a few months ago he has once more 
proved it beyond doubt by his Chhelc Bela- a book that 
even superior to Tolstoy’s similar work. That capacity is in 
full play in Bhanu Singha’s letters. Of course, the child whn 
was the fortunate other party was herself a genius for her agf. 
She had suggested amendments to the Poet's poems and 
tables ! And the Poet bloomed out in response in all the 
glory of his wit, in the utmost delicacy of his sensibility. 
Subtlety in the simplest words and syntaxes makes a muslin 
of these letters. A shot mus/in again, rf that were possible, 
for colours chase each other with every change in the light- 
fall. No, these letters are not trifles. They are only the 
gods’ play at the foot of Olympus on beds of asphodel. ' 


III 


J KNOW of an opinion that holds that Rhanu Singha's letters 
■ are the only genuine letters that the Poet has written. 
The reason for such a view is a supposition, which has been 
recently fostered by certain English critics, viz., (hat epistolary 
expression should be of the writer off his duties. A letter- 
writer, true to his genus, it is held, is an artist in mufti. A 
presumption like this is neither historically or aesthetically 


valid. Abelard's letters are as grave as Henry James’s or 
Flaubert’s. The aesthetic point involved here is whether or 
no there is a difference between seriousness and heaviness. 

is not simply a question of taste. By these comments I 
do not suggest that it is not possible to produce beautiful 
letiers with<mt a philosophical approach and serious view. 
P'lii such letters do nor survive. They please the passing 
moments. Letters need not be personal to be charming. If 
the personal element comes in, human relationship is easily 
c.siablished“ that's all, 

But 1 have not so despaired of human nature as to think 
that it is constantly seeking physical contacts. Who does not 
know that personal, private, light touches have been recently 
held to be the tests of good essays? I wonder that Bacon 
and Emerson would have thought of this opinion that takes 
E. V. Lucas and Robert Lynd as master-essayists. The Essays 
(if Elia are not exhausted by the Roast Pig. Similarly, Keats 
did not exhaust himself in his letters to Fanny Browne. 
CtJwper will be quoted. Rut I have always looked away from 
(he sight of the Stricken Deer. So Tagore’s letters are great, 
because they are serious without being heavy ; because they 
show the inner working of a great mind. They are an 
iniegrnl part ol his genius, They have been generously 
bestowed on all sorts of people, including a Viceroy, and 
they are all treasured From them have evolved his paint- 
ings- bui that is, as Kipling would say, another story. 


“THE POET’vS REPUBT.IC” 


A TYPICAI. TAGORE LETTER 


P L.\T(.) thrvatt'iu'd to baiii'Ali all 
])(K‘ts from liis Riq)ulilit'. \V.a< il 
in or in angtT, I wonder Will 

our Indian Swaraj, when il comes to 
exist, pass a (1^1)011^-111011 order agaitisi 
;dl ft'ckless creatiire^^ who ate pursuers 
of i)liantonis and fashioners ol dreams, 
who neither dig nor sow, hake iiur 
hoi], spin noi' d-arn, m-ilher move nor 
'Ol ppon resolnt ions 

“I liave often tried to imagine the 
i i.'inishcd hol'des of jincls est:ihli>hing 
their own Kejmhlie in the near 
neighlfourliood of that ot_ iMato. 
X;ilurall_\’, .as an aei ot reprisal, Hi" 
I{xec‘llene>’ ilie I'oet I’l'esidt'iit is "tire 
to banish fieim the Rltsmu-i's’ Repnl'he 
all ])hilosopht'rs and politieiaii". jiR^t 
tliiiik of tlie eiidleS" imsHhihlies ;iris- 
iiig from feuds and irnees ol ihesr' tiv.'d 
Republics — jieaer conlerrnees, drjnila' 
tiotis of rejiresentatiN'es, itisiiiutiom- ot 
busv secretaries and pormaiient funds 
having for their ol'jeel the hridejiig 
of tlie gfiilf between the tN\'o iid\ er.-arie". 
'I'heii think of the itivial .leeideiit, 
ihroiigh tvhieh a Inpiless MUiiig man 
.Hid a melanehol.v maiden, eomiuc; li"ni 
the o])])0"ite territories, meet .'il the 
fi'omiei, ami owing to the nil 1 uenee <)l 
ilie eon jiinei ion of their respeetive 
])Ianets fall in love with eac'h oilier. 

"There is no harm in siipi)Osiiig that 
tile \'oimg man is the soil ot the i u- 
sident of tlu* I’hilosojihei s' Re])nl)lit'. 
wliilt' the inaidi'ii is tlie dLinghiei nt 
that of the Poet’s. The immediate eoin 
si!(jnt'nee is the secret sinugghne, ot foi- 
biddeii love-lyries hv the derq)eraie 
>'outh into tlie vi'r\’ iieart ot the ('om- 


meiitaries and ('ontntvet'sies of the two 
eontradietory school-, of fMiilosojtliy — 
the (me professed hy the yellow-turhan- 
ed sagu'.v, proel.'iiminL: that one is truth 
ami (wo i-. an illusion, and the other, 
wldeh is the d.ot'trine of the ,green- 
lurliaiied -.ages, a.--serting that /7e<) is 
truth ami oih’ is an illusion, 

"Then e.ame the <l.iy of the , ureal 
meelinu, ])resided over h\ tlu- I’hiloso- 
plu r President, when the ])andil -. of the 
two f.:K'tioiis met to light their dialectic 
(liu'ls Ihiall.v to (hodde the truth, The 
din of (lehates gia'w into a tumnlliioiis 
hiihhiih; the sn|>f)orUTs of hoih parties 
llireatt'iied violence .and the throne of 
truth was iisurix'd h\ slioiiis. W'hen 
llK*.e -dioiits were .djoiil to ))e Iraiis- 
mntetl into hlowt^, thcO'e a]>peared in 
the arena the pair of hoers who, on 
tilt' iji.ghl of the full moon of April, 
were seeretlN’ wedded, though such iii- 
lermarriage w.-s against the haw. W'hen 

i. lie\ sIcmhI in the f>pen i>.iriition bet- 
ween the iwa* p.iitie", a sudden hiisli 
fell upon the .a---emlil\'. 

"How this unex])eeted .and \et ever- 
lu-lH-e\j)eeted event, mixed with texts 
hl.er.-dly (pioled ftom the proserilierl 

love-l\n‘e^, iiliiniarely helited to reeoii- 
eili- the l)o])(dess camtradict iem in logic 

j. , ;i Ioiil; -lorw It is wcdl known to 

tliose wlio h.ave had the [irivilege to 
pursue the suh"i'(iiient verdi('.l of the 
ludgc'-' ih.at hoth doetrines are held to 
!„.• uiidMiihtedh tiiK' ; that of/c is in 

/.ve, .and therefore /ice must liiid itself 
ill ('oil'. Tlu' ackiKAvledgemein of this 
principle heljied to mahe the inter* 

iiiviMi.age vali<l, and since then the two 


Repuhlies ha\e suc('essfnn>' carried out 
tlu'ir disarmament, having discovered 
tor the first time that the gulf between 
ihetii was i imaginary. 

"Snell a sim|)le and hap])y (‘tiding 
ot this drama has caused wide-spread 
unemployment and eonsecjUeiit feeling 
<tf disgust among the vast number of 
seet'elaries and missionaries belcmging 
to the institutions maintained, w'ith 
tile help (tf permanent funds, for the 
preaehin.g of fiiion those organi/a- 
tions wlii('h wto'e so enormously perfect 
in their macliitietw that they (audd well 
altord to ignore tin' insignificant fact 
of ilit-ir haiTcriness of result. A large 
luimher of these individuals gifted with 
.an iner.adi('ahle passion for doing good 
are joining the o|.)j)osile. organi/.ations, 
whi('h ha\'e iheir |)ermanent funds, in 
order to Indf) them t(; prove and to 
])ieaeh that two is two and iie\'LT the 
tw.ain sliall mc'et. 

"That the aho\e story is a trut* one 
t\ill, 1 am sure', he borne out by the 
lestiimmN of (Wioi the august shade 
ot i’iato liiniself. 'I'liis episode of the 
game (jf hide-and-seek of one in two 
should be sung b>' some poet; and 
tlierefore I recjiiest vou to .give it, with 
m\' hlessiug to Satyendranatli Datta 
[till- famous Bengali i)oe.t, greatly 
ln\t.(.I ami admired h\’ Rabindraiiaih 
Tageu'e. He has sinee, unfortunately, 
died] iliai lie ma\ set it in those 
inimiiiible \’ei-se forms of which he is 
a master, and make it ring with the 
miisit' of liis haj)]>y laughter." 

-I'looi "Lc//cr.s- To (riend'T 


A LETTER TO WILL. 1AM ROTHEN STEIN 


Ms i)i;,SK l-'uiiiM), 

Y(H,r U-U.T RMV. me irn at joy, 
is .voiir IfUiT uml ImoiniM. I M t 
liad reuiiined my ueiwe ^ l,avt‘ 

kindly ('are of (He ftn. here 

bwii wishint every .f’jV j,,^, i-.,. 

I hat you were here. Hu- ‘ will 

."‘V ilf vhn'" ! a,..; 


lon,-l\ .s.-mdlKHik'^ of ilu‘ IValiiia Jhil, my 
Lm-hU if v..n fail m rome to share svUh us 
this lea-i* of i-oloiu .-uid Imdil -'nd love, you 
wiil h:ivi- t.. l*u.s for il in your nrvt t)irth 
7 d.) not know whal your nuTii.slinicnt will 
lu- l.osyvilylv you will have, the heart ()l a 
You! and vet he horn aproin and unixm in 
lAmdoii l' know you and your own atmos- 
uliere I have seen you alone and m erowds. 
have sat with y«ni at your dinner table and 
vou in voiir studio, 1 have walked 


Rameai’h, Kumaoon Mills, 
June 2, 1914, 

I -.hail'd will) you the silenre of the 

siiii'.ei sky in that luaiutiful terrace at Oakhill 
Lurk, lull I came to you like jin apparition 
hliirred ,'nul out of Uk'us at best like a 
.st.'Uiic, somewliat unreal, because bereft of 
all almosiiherc. Do you not think it is 
unfair to me, and thai you should bring me 
out of the easket where my fate carefully 
placed me while sending me oversea — that 
you should hold me iu the litfht turning me 
round to have a fair valuation of my 



IN vSriMMI'K AT Till': I'KKKH) 
THi; POTT KlSlOf';!) THTKT 


Redrawn for the “Gazette" from 
sketches made then by the writer 


“cMV RABINDRANATH” 


AN INTROSPECTION 


JT was many years ago, To the 

Jorasanko residence of the Poet came 
a joyous lad, humming an indistinct 
tune, his upper lip, adorned with the 
faint dawn of a moustache, quivering 
with emotion. The lad was an enthu- 
siastic autograph-hunter. He had come 
with certain hopes and with a sprinkling 
of the ego so natural at his age. The 
Poet had no time to see him ; instead, 
he wrote his name on a piece of note- 
paper and sent it down to the lad. 
That was only half success. The lad’s 
vanity was hurt, for he had come with 
the idea of holding an intimate conver- 
sation with the Poet, incidentally to 
display his wisdom, another name for 
ignorance. But he was glad to possess 
the signature, although not in his cloth- 
bound little book. 

Circumstances, a few years later, 
brought this lad, grown then to youth, 
into close contact with the poet and 
with his family. 


JT was a summer’s day. The project- 
ing stones on the Calcutta streets, for 
tar macadam was then unknown, were 
throwing back the burning rays of the 
sun mercilessly into the eyes of pedes- 
trians, coachmen, and half-hooded horses 
dragging heavy iron-tyred hackney 
Ciinh fl pflrfiflafi fitoooed at 


By 

J. N. BOSK 


alighting gently, came in. Entering the 
room he was surrounded instantly by 
the members of the young man’s family, 
who welcomed him with cordial greet- 
ings. On every face was an inexplicably 
expectant smile. But on the face of 
Rabindranath, the consummate actor, 
there was a look of consternation. In 
a vibrant, but almost hUwShed voice, he 
asked the young man, “When did I 
borrow this money from you? If I did 
I must repay.’' The young man looked 
aside with a mysterious grunt. Some 
of the young audience chuckled. Then, 
slowly, Rabindranath produced from a 
capacious recess in his beautiful flowing 
robe, a note of hand in which the Poet 
promised to pay a thousand rupees on 
demand ! It was a clever piece of 
forgery, for the young man was a bit of 
an artist. The note was on the auto- 
graph-sheet gathered some years ago, 
and the signafure, therefore, was 
genuine. It before a date of the last 
month of the Bengali year. Neatly, in 
pencil, Rabindranath had written the 
words, “First April", under that date. 


only when Rabindranath said, “Well, 
knew the joke, but I also knew that 
was an invitation, and, behold, I £ 
here ! I will repay you all, in d 
course.’’ Then followed his mus 
with interludes of cold sharbet. T 
songs he sang were his own, of coun 
and sung in that gloriously sweet a 
virile style, which was his unique gj 
The old harmonium, euphemistica 
called an organ, remained unopened 
its corner, for the poet never could sta 
its unresponsive categorical notes, f 
own voice created the music, creai 
the atmosphere, and what an atmi 
phere ! 

The sun had gone down. 1 
pleasant south breeze was sweeping o' 
the broad street, bringing peace £ 
comfort with it. But the greater 
was in that musical atmosphere. Af 
the Poet had left, the members of 
young man's family remained silent 
a while, engrossed in beauty and melo 
This was the story with which 
“young man", now mature in yes 
opened the conversation when 
approached him to tell me someth 
about Rabindranath. 


‘^J^ABINDRANATH", he said, 
a stupendous personality c( 
posed of countless complexes, and 
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^ p iet; then you hasten to add that he 
is story-teller, a composer and singer 

(ings, a teacher and educaticrilst of 
yni' 'rnmon patience and discernment, a 
jjp 'tor of fundamental thoughts, a 
crcMor of language and styles, a some- 
thirit or other. In reality, you can only 
gcc him from a single angle for the 
fTK-ment, realising instantly that there 
jiiY many other angles of which you 
finist take cognisance. You multiply 
substantives and adjectives, you go on 
ekihnrating one aspect or another, till 
you are either baffled or self-satisFicd. 
Indeed you can perceive him only to 
the extent of your own proiected cons- 
ciousness, limited by the scope of your 
Icnowledge. And many a person, under 
such a condition, have tried to judge 
him, criticise him, or praise him. In 
most such cases they have ended in 
failure, even often without knowing 
that they have. I have seen others who 
were hide-bound in ‘isms' trying to put 
him in a category. Their failure was 
ignominious, -only their anger express- 
ed itself in calling Rabindranath futile, 
contradictory, even worthless. Rabindra- 
11,^111 is such an intricate product of 
synthesis, created by both his inherit- 
ance and self-culture, that he defies 
analysis. Yet, without the help of the 
analytical process, minds like yours and 
mine can hardly expect to realise 
Rabindranath. And all the while the 
real Rabindranath is perhaps eluding us, 
smiling in the crimson dawn or the 
orange-brown dusk of Santimketan. 

“Well, then, I’ll toll yuu something 
about my Rabindranath, You need not 
take the slightest pain to ascertain 
whether the touches in my portrait con- 
form to the reality of the subject, for 
my picture is entirely riiy own. It is 
an introspection. 

“About the time of the autugraph- 
nute-oMiand incident, Rabindranath 
Came to our house one morning, radiant, 
yet reserved, as usual then. It was 
time of his extreme mental concenti 
ton, as 1 shall tell you presently. In 
his hand was a book. I was engaged, 
iii the moment, in giving a final polish 
to my shoes, a habit 1 maintained for 
many years for the sake of an aesthetic 
appreciation of cleanliness. I ff^t np 
and bowed, shoe in hand. He smiled 
and said, “Now, leave that shoe; there 
may be meanings other than respect 
when one bows with a shoe in hand. 
Instead, take this book and give your 
self a mental polish.” The book was 
Herbert Spencer's First Principles. 
'Read the book,’ he said, ‘as an index 


after this, one day, I was 
accompanying him down the Gorai 
river. We were coming from Shelidnh, 
W'herc, a.s you the Poet resided 

for several years iti a^^).st perfect seclu- 
sion. We were corning to KUsStin to 
catch the train. The little W'hite painted 
green boat glided like a swan on the 
crystal clear blue-green summer waters 
of the Gorai. The air was still, the 
light was brilliant. The almost imper- 
ccprihle ripples reflected tiny diamonds 
from patches on the water where the 
sun struck them at the proper angle. 
The atmosphere wis ethereal, and one 
practically forgot the boat, the train, 
and even Calcutta, the destination. 1 
was really taking a journey more intel- 
lectual than physical. I told him that 



‘‘rpHE POET smiled. It was the 
same smile, conceivable at fleet- 
ing moments, which illuminated the 
benign faces of the Rishis, the seers of 
our ancient world, when they sat down 
to enlighten their pupils in the shades 
of their Asram groves. 

“All this happened at the commence- 
ment of the century. Modern atomic 
physics had not even been seriously 
thought of. Yet I heard a discourse on 
the gigantic powers stored up in, and 
frequently released from, the kernel of 
the minutest particle of matter. The 
biggest conglomeration of them behaved 
also in harmony, nor in divergence. 
That not mere force, but consciousness 
as well, might dwell in all things. That 
qualify itself might be the foundation of 


Rahi.ndr.vnath .a.s hi-; i.ookkd w 


I had read Spencer, and it had left me 
with a void. It had made me realise 
that I knew so little of facts themselves 
not to speak of the principles. My 
mind was in a state o( turmoil. Yet, 
almost childishly, I wanted to know the 
fundamental realities of the universe, 
and that too in double quick time. 
Could he explain, for instance, how I 
could joint the inanimate nature with 


LN THE WKIXKK FIRST MKT HT^C 


everything conceivable. That even 
beyond quality there might be an entity 
of unification, perhaps bereft of all 
attributes. 

“If Herbert Spencer was one of the 
foretellers of the process of Evolution, 
which Lamarck and Darwin later made 
perfect, Rabindranath was the foreteller 
of modern physics. Indeed he was 
more. He was the foreteller of the 
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which only a faint glimpse is being per- 
.ceived today. He was still greater, for 
he signified the ultimate spiritual reality, 
call it the inexplicable symbolical value 
of the unknown quantity, if you like. 

“That divseourse in the little green- 
boat on the Gorai opened the golden 
gate for me. Don’t you see, niv 
Rabindranath is ever the fiuru, the 
teacher pre-eminent? 


WAS telling you of the period of 
utmost concentration in his life. 
Such it was as 1 saw if. It was at 
Shelidah that he retired for quiet .con- 
templation. That, perhaps, is the pro- 
cess through which every genius must 
pass, a genius who has to give a mes- 
sage to humanity, who has to bring 
hope to the forlorn. Thus did Ruddha 
and Christ retire, thus does the modern 
scientist shut himself up in his labora- 
tory, Such a period is one of descipline, 
or organising thoughts, of deciding upon 
a course of action. Rabindranath had 
decided to lake action. We see the 
effect in the great institution, the Visva- 
Rharati, of to-day. It had a slender 
beginning, you know, but the idea and 
the ideal have always been there. They 
had their genesis at Shelidah. 

“He was staying for a few days, 
during this period, at Giriclih, with his 
friend the late Mr. Srischandra Majum- 
dar, himself a literary man. It was in 
the evening, and the sun had just gpne 
down beyond the distant hills. The dust 
in the air was tinged blood-red. Me 
came out of his room looking agitated. 
The red glow caught his flowing curls 
and beard. His eyes had a far look. 
We were on the lawn, a rather noisy 
crew, including his son Rathindranath 
and Maharaj-Kumar Rrajendra Kishore 
Deb Barman of Tripura, trying to con- 
vince Mr. Majumdar that he looked ten 
rimes better after I had trimmed his 
beard in the French style that morning. 
As the Poet arrived we became silent. 
He declared that he had settled about 
the school at Santiniketan, and he was 
going to Calcutta that instant to consult 
a few educationist friends on certain 
points. He was off, catching the out- 
bound train by almost a fraction of a 
minute. When he returned a few days 
later, we read the signs of contentment 
and relief in his beaming countenance. 

“It was a dynamic action, this sud- 
den departure for Calcutta for consulta- 
tion. It was induced by the concentra- 
tion through which he had passing during 
this period. It was not a whimsical 


He took it because nothing that he has 
done has ever been a halfway measure. 
He is thorough, and he apparently takes 
infinite pains to active a result. Only 
in his case he^ji^r unconscious of the 
effort or of the pain, for he has not to 
grope* about as we do. His almost 
superhuman intellect gives him a dis- 
cernment, which, in the absence of any 
other adequate expression, 1 would des- 
cribe as akin to clairvoyance. 

“And when' the decision about the 
establishment of the institution at Santi- 
niketan was taken, j lady, whose inter- 
est in the Poet was great, asked him if 
he had considered the matter well, at 
any rate its financial aspect. The Poet 
replied that such an affair as he was 
embarking upon, was not like a com- 
mercial undertaking. There was no 
queirion of making profits, unless the 
dissemination of knowledge and the for- 
mation of character of children were by 
themselves considered profits. Again, 
no such venture as he was contemplat- 
ing was ever brought to success by cal- 
culations. I came to know, however, 
that this lack of calculation had made the 
Poet give practically his all for the 
cherished cause. It had also made that 
gentle and benevolent lady, his wife, 
contribute her all as well for the cause 
of her husband. Will Bcngrjl be ever 
grateful and remember this? 

“His cuncentrative days at Shelidah, 
were, to my mind, also the days of 
virile expression of his genius. Almost 
speechless, he would devote himself to 
ceaseless work, from dawn to dusk and 
often far into the night. Occasionally 
he would relax and give us a reading 
of his poems and prose writings. He 
would sing us his wonderful songs of 
those days, the cadence and melody of 
which would make us dumb with 
admiration and joy. And sometimes he 
would explain to us the significance, 
the underlying facts and principle.s, (;f 
his own writings, of those of the great 
poets and authors, of scientists and 
philosophers. That was real teaching. 
Not only the matter, hut the mode also, 
was illuminating and inspiring. The 
analogies and imageries, the precise 
facis and inevitable logical conclusions, 
kept us spell-bound. 


I have seen Rabindranath 
in other aspects, but always as 
a teacher. 

“A young man whom he befriended, 
stole his books. He was excused. A 
servant pilfered his clothes, his services 


period of absence, reappeared to i- 
■again. Their request was grnti^-ci 
Numberless persons vilified him i;; 
name of criticism. They were never 
unwelcome. Unthinking men 
trod on his toes. The pain was b 
with a smile. Never did I hear him 
decry the culprit. The man did not 
matter. Indeed he was an objcji to 
be redeemed if possible. But in no 
instance did I ever find him makint; a 
compromise with the crime, sin, lopv;^; 
or even negligence. There his wrath 
expressed itself in terrible fury. The 
iniquity was condemned without mercy, 
It was a repetition of this same pheno- 
menon when he wrote to the Viceroy 
relinquishing his Knighthood, after the 
Jalianwallabag incident. The letter had 
no reference to men, but the condem- 
nation of the act was terrible. On 

occasions like this I i^ctumed home 
with an object lesson, but my silent 
sympathy went to the Poet who suffered 
so much on account of such iniquities. 
Yet at times 1 thought that perhaps 
those sufferings were inevitable lor 
teachers, for their object was to make 
men better. 

“I have seen Rabindranath under 
the shadow of calamities. It pains me 
to recall the occasions even at this 
distance of time for the sores in my 
heart are still raw. Every man 
natural, and either at his maximum or 
minimum, in the presence of death. 
Rabindranath has suffered the loss o( 
some of his near and dear onct^. 
Saturated with grief he undoubtedly was 
but indomitably firm in outward ex- 
pression. How his mind worked, 
nobody can now tell, not even perhaps 
.he, but there was the sign of resigna- 
tion, born out of a living faith in \\\^ 
Providence. His minimum in the pie- 
sence of death was always great, bis 
maximum great beyond the range of 
any yard stick of yours or mine. Sitliiisi 
silent by his side in sympathy and 
humility, 1 realised on these occasions 
what superhuman strength of endurance 
worked in his bosom. Rabindranath is 
as brave as he is great. 


have studied the Poet’s 
writings threadbare, have heard 
his speeches, listened to hjs songs, fol- 
lowed his career to the minutest detai's 
as under a microscope, you realise, pe?- 
haps fractionally even then, the multi- 
ple personality of this unique great man 
of this age. You call him the inspircr 
of the modern thoughtful humanity, yon 
call him a great balancing factor in an 
unequal weighing scale, you call him 
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rifiht. But, to me it appears that you 
still leave important factors out. 

“You have seen Rabindranath march- 
ing in glory over the world, in the verit- 
able manner of an Hmperor, nor as a 
conquering tyrant, but as a great 
teacher, the bearer of a new mcs.sage and 
the prophet of a new culture. You have 
stared in wonder when this same 
Hmperor blended his perceptions in the 
realisation of the little pleasures and 
pains of the humble peasant. 

“You are struck dumb by the versa- 
tile knowledge of this self-made man. 
From astronomy to biology, from the 
intricacies of the linguistic structure of 
Sanskrit to the almost inconceivable re- 
finements of the teachings of the IJpani- 
shads, you find him perfectly at home 
anywhere and at any rime. In poetry 
and in prose, in Bengali and in English, 
in all his writings, you discover this 
versatility, that is to say, if you have 
the clue to such knowledge. The vibra- 
tions of his music reach the uttermost 
regions of even the unknown nebula, 
as they stir up the innermost recesses 
of your individual soul. Time and space 
seem to vanish, they retain no mcaniriL',. 
Only you are full of a kind of inexpli- 
cable and intense )oy. I tell you, even 
if everything is lorgotten in the un- 
known future, the Poet's songs will still 
continue to inspire, chasten and soothe 
our grcat-grand-childicn removed a 
thousand generations torward. Rabindra- 
nath has achieved imiiiorrality. 

“I read the accounts of a traveller in 
distant Iceland, Walking all day and 
worn out with fatigue, he arrived at the 
door of a clergyman in a remote village, 
a village consisting of a tew hius at the 
furthest limit of the world, where com- 


munication wa.s almtt.^i absent. After 
being welcomed and !ed on frugal lore, 
the traveller was astonished to find in 
the 'library' of the clergyman a set ot 
R;ibindrannih'.s works. I was astonish- 
ed to learn that the words (d (he ITtef 
had brt)ken down gnigraphical and racial 
boundaries even where man is scarce. 
They had touched the Inndamcntal 
chords ot hurnanhy. li was a queer 
sensation, for I felt that both the clergy- 
tnan and 1 were reading Rabindranath 
and thinking of him together. Through 
such an .agency itian can become a 
friend of man even when strife is un- 
bridled. 


ANY more years elapsed. After 
over three decades 1 found my- 
.sc!f at Snminiketan. on an almost acci- 
deriial visit. I v\a.s practically compelled 
to accompany a friend, Uived and h( r.our- 


ed by me, and who is also a friend of 
the Poet and his family. The Poet was 
sitting on the verandah of *Udayan' (the 
residence). His Secretary announced 
the arrival of my friend and of a certain 
por.snn (here he pronounced my name 
in a little distorted way, unfamiliar to 
the Poet). 1 was behind my friend, on 
purpose, and outside the I’oet’s direct 
view'. As he greeted my friend, I 
tippcarcd and, bowing down, took the 
du.st of his feet. The instant he saw 
me, he cried out, without restraint, 
withu-ut study, without the least trace 
of titiy assumed formality, ‘Oh, is that 
you,' and called ('ut to me by my old 
familiar name. The rest wxis an emo- 
tional hreakdowm on my part, and you 
need not hear of it. Perhaps the Poet 
too was not unmoved. He is so inten- 
sely human. 

‘‘Two days later we were at lunch. 
The Poet’s daughter-in-law had procur- 
ed some hilsa fish, knowing my weak- 
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ness for the commodity, a rarity at San- 
tiniketan. She was coaxing me to eat 
more, as I wHvS telling her how her 
mother-in-law made me eat the fish to 
my heart's content at Shelidah. The 
Poet was at the head of the table listen- 
ing to the glowing description of my 
escapades in bygone days. Then sud- 
denly, with a reminiscent smile, he 
said, ‘Yes, you know, Bouma, (address- 
ing his daughter-in-law) it must be said 
that I have treated him (me) right 
royally to hUsa fish ; also to many other 
things, including the kirtan (song) in 
Bhairabi (the tune). And without the 
loss of an instant he sang, ‘Oh, thou 
lord of my life, thou, not easily attain- 
able (even) by devotion — ,’ He sang 
only a few lines. Tears unchecked and 
unashamed flowed down my cheeks. 


7 knoiv (his dcty pass. 

This day icill pass - 
That one day, sonic day, 

The dim sun iciiii iender smiliim' 
Will look in my lace 
His Iasi farc'iccU. 

Beside the u'ay the ilulc 'loill 

sound, 

The con's 'iviil graze on the 

river-bank f 

The children aeill play in the 

courtyards , 

The birds ndll sing on. 

Yci this day 'ivill pass, 

This day aeill pass. 


Through the haze I could perceive the 
glistening moisture in the Poet's own 
eyes. He was thinking of days gone by. 
1 was translated deca^^s back. The 
lunch ended abruptil^*^ Silently we de- 
parted, each to his room. 


‘‘rjlHH supreme human element in 

Rabindranath is, to me, the 
quintessence of his life. This element 
is not soft sentimentality. It is 
the powerful capacity to understand 
and embrace all things human, to re- 
gard them in their true /perspective, and 
to extend to them the brimful cup of 
sympathy. I yield to none of you in 
my regard for him, but my love for this 
lovable man is a thousand times greater 
than my regard. 

A 


This is my prayer, 

My prayer lo 'Thee : 

That ere T go I may learn 
Why the green Earth, 

JJfiing her eyes to the sky, 
Called me to her ; 
ir/rv the silence of the Night 
'Told me of the stars 
Why the Day's glory 

Raised leaves in rny soul. 
This is my prayer to Thcc\ 


*‘Now, I have told you somethin;> 
of my Rabindranath, as I have creatca 
him. My picture is that of introspe^.- 
tion, as I told you before. My stoci - 
taking is my own, not that of Rabindn.. 
nath or of you. He may, in reality, be 
different. Your own Rabindranath mny 
also be something else. But I am not 
disturbed. If mine be an illusion, I tell 
you, there is joy in that illusion. And 
1 want to close my eyes with the pos- 
session of that ioy untarnished.” 

Hi >H 

The narrator become silent, and I 
had not the heart to break his silence ; 
1 left him even without saying good-bye. 


When F.artITs revolutions 
Tor me are ended, 

In the finishing of my song 
Let me pause a moment, 

'That J may fill my basket 
Whlh the floiecrs and fruits of 

the Six Seasons ; 
That in ihe light of this life 
I may see Thee in going, 

Thai I may garland Thee in going 
With the garland from my own 

throat — 

When EartJTs revolutions for me 

are ended. 


— Rarindran.^th Tagokk. 
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Retired Asslt. Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, 


Mr. MakhanUl Sen ' Mr. S. Bhattacherjee, M.A., 

Bharat Journal Ltd.. Calcutta. Secretary, Benpl Millownera 

Khan Association. Calcutta. 

Retired Asat’t. Director of Pub- R^un.ankerji Tripathi, 

lie Instruction. Bengal. Mem p^Jitor. Lokamanya (Daily 

ber of Cotton Board, Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 


rVAl 1^. iTiaiftuiuua.r c^iuiauur, 

Retired Dist. 6c Session Judge. 

Dr. Dhirendra Nath Sen, M.A., 

Ph.D., D.Sc., 

Lecturer, Calcutta University 
6( Member, Editorial Board, 
Amrita Bazar Patrika. 

Mr, Hans Raj Agarwala, 

Merchant 6c Landowner, 
Calcutta. 


ment of Bengal. i i j . » i 

a 4 I CottoB culrivation department and other departmenU workt are 

0., B.rkrt.U. Skara >•« 

objects — Establishment of Cotton Mill, 
one of the mam . , „„ «00d terms to sell remaining shares of the Company. 
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MILK FOOD BISCUITS 

Equalling pure Milk with lOOol** 
Vitamin Value. 

HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS, 
EXTRA DELICIOUS 
AND MORE rjOURISHING 

Recomitiended Specially for 

INVALIDS & CHILDREN 

SUKKUR BISCUITS 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

( Established 1901 ) 

SUKKUR, SIND 

Calcutta Branch : 

IMPERIAL HOUSE, P. 24, MISSION ROW EXTENSION. 

Mr. KISHIN CHAND 

Branch Manager, 


ARYASTHAN 

INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

—PROGRESSIVE & POPULAR 

LIFE OFFJCE OF BENGAL— 

Present Position of the Company 
New Business, 1940 over Rs. 13,00,000 


Premium Income „ 
Life Fund „ 


Rs. 2,50,000 
Rs. 8,00,000 


WANTED— A few energetic 
ytiung men of respectable 
family to represent the 
Company on decent terms. 

Apply to : General Manager 

S. C. ROY, M.A., B.L. 

Head Office : 

ARYASTHAN INSURANCE BUILD& 

15, Chittaranjan Avenue, 


SURGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS 

HOSPITAL FURNITURE AND 
REQUISITES 

DRUGS & CHEMICALS, Etc. 

SPLINTS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS AND 
OTHER ORTHOPAEDIC ARTICLES 

CHEMICAL & SURGICAL 
WORKS LTD. 

95-A, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, 

CALCUTTA 

(Opposite MEDICAL COLLEGE EYE HOSPITAL) 


A IT jiniTHT'an A 


'Gram : "DATMAL'’ 


'PVirttiA • Ti n oufi'T 



NATH 


R A BINDJ^ A 

* 

and 

THE POLITICAL 
A W A K E N I N'G 

in 

INDIA 

By 

SI RLSH CHANDRA DEB 


I 

J^ABINDRANATII TACIORE has 
completed eighty years of life in 
this world. In an address delivered on 
the Bengalee New Year’s Day (Uth of 
April last) he indicated the ehani’e that 
liad taken place both in his own atti- 
tude and in the psychology ol his people 
during these years. Our poet has struck 
a note of pessimism, and well he might 
when ho surveyed the betrayal of human 
hopes and the disruption of the order of 
things that for about two centuries had 
been holding together the various elc- 
rnetits in this country, lie has been a 
witness to this vast transformation in our 
Country, to the various ways in which 
lorces, conscious and unconscious, in- 
liuences, personal and impersonal, alien 
bfate policy and national policy, have 
acted and reacted on one another, and 
•■DUght to remake this country of four 
'tutidred millions of people in the pat- 
tern of their own imaginings, 

Only three years before Rabindra- 
nath opened his eyes to the light of day 
in this land “gleaming with the golden 
dory of the sun”, had been defeated 
the attempt of ”the supporters of the 
lost cause of the Marhattas and the 
Moghuls” to regain control over the 
machinery of State from the hands ol 
the British. That attempt gave notice 
to the new rulers that they needed 
to be particularly careful in handling 
people who appeared to be as clay in 
the potter’s hand. The seneration of 
educated men, English-educated men, 
whioh nrpneded Rabindranath had begun 


of administration and enlightenment in- 
troduced into India. 

From certain points ol view (his class 
appeared to fullil Macaulay's hopes that 
(lie .system of educaiinn he was inaugu- 
ral ing would produce a race of men 
“Indian in blood and colour, but Eng- 
lish in tastes, in opinions, in morals 
and in intellect", prepared to do battle 
on behalf of “Anglicism" as against the 
norms and forms of Eastern life. Tliey 
rebelled against the traditional life and 
conduct of their countrymen, and 
at'pearcd to concentrate all their criti- 
cism and condemnation on the crudities 
and morbidities in India’s social and 
religious institutions. But this habit 
once acquired soon learns to spare no 
aiiiliority, sacred or profane. The socio- 
religious revolt in the Indian intelli- 
gentsia, encouraged so enthusiastically 
by the members of the ruling race, 
presaged an order and quality of 
mind that soon showed itself to be 
loss disposed to regard an executive 
order as a decree of Providence, and 
appeared to be more conscious of posi- 
tive rights secured by .statutes and 
enforceable in law. As in other Fields 
of activity and development so in this 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy was the pioneer 
in helping the evolution of a watchful 
and openly organised political life in 
India. Around him gathered men who 
fought for justice and* equity in society 
and State, organised themselves for the 
redress of the grievances of their people 
and the assertion of their rights as citi- 
zens. At that time and for a long time 
«.inhtc wftre sDoken of as 


inhering in British citizenship. But 
.'^oon they came to be claimed as “rights 
of men.” Raia Ram Mohun Roy ac- 
cepted British rule as a period of tute- 
lage. But he could foresee a time 
w'hen Britain would prefer or ought to 
prefer to have India “as a willing pro- 
vmcc, an ally of the Briti.sh Empire” 
than “troublesome and annoying as a 
determined enemy.” 

Among the co-workers and follow'ers 
(jf Raja Ram Mohun Roy arc to be 
found names which belonged to the 
Tagore family. Rabindranath's grand- 
fnihcr, Dwarka Nath Tagore, was one 
of them. His father, Devendra Nath 
Tagore w'ho is known as “the Mahar- 
shi". was the first Secretary of the 
British Indian Association, an organi- 
zation of the landlords in Bengal who 
were “notoriously outspoken and inde- 
pendent in their utterances”, to quote 
(he testimony of .Sir Richard Temple, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal during 
tlK: seventies of the last century. Raj 
Narayan Basu, maternal grandfather of 
.Aurohindo Ghosh, refers in his auto- 
biography to a characteristic of Rabin- 
dranath’s father his avoidance of Euro* 
peans which represented a phase in 
the evolution of Indian Nationalism : 

“Devendra Rabu is .... averse 
to intimate relation with Euro- 
peans, because there existed a 
difference between him and Eu- 
ropeans in relations to the matters 
pertaining to India .... Princi- 
pal Lobb of Krishnagore once 
wrote to a paper ; ‘The proud old 
man does not condescend to ac- 
cept the praise of Europeans’.” 

It was into this inheritance in things 
material and things spiritual that Rabin- 
dranath was born. And as he grew 
in years he grew up in an atmosphere 
of returning sell-respect that had began 
to vibrate in the Indian air, as the prin- 
ciples and practices of British adminis- 
tration stood revealed in their racial 
arrogance. By that time leaders of 
Indian Society had been able to throw 
off a part of their apologetic attitude with 
regard to their social and religious 
institutions. By the middle of the I9th 
century the “discovery of Sanskrit” by 
the West enabled her scholars to re- 
construct Indian history and throw over 
the life and conduct of the Indian peo- 
ple a halo of dignity and wisdom in 
painful contrast to that of their present 
life. As an instance the founder of the 
Communist philosophy can be quoted as 
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wtii 

'Q C'SiTFf^E’Pt^ 

fst^S Sf^tsu •(C? I THWJ *'iTFT^1 >£? 5)5lrtl (I’n’t 

^E|‘<f. isTrfrw^ ■'6 1^?rr^i >£? *tT3;T?n^ ?TR^ i ] 

^T^?1 f'p '5tT^?i f;:fs5l i 

■«lTT:iTr,W^l ^sirm^lT 'AiT^IEW^ -si sH C^T5^ 'Q 

-siTu^i fji?;^ -sipiTcw^ “ITJ!;! «n ft?:® as'i cn 

Tf<f.?i -EiTutcF^i JTf'ii ^r9J?f aTrr?:! ^n i 

'ii?* 'sfftaT?:?! ftft 'siraEw^i '^trTT^f'i^ ^i*(t»t?:^ 

»taTc^?i '5 

Ti:4t®ftftrg ftf^iFf?:^ aaE^iiai I 

'it c^ita atftr^^ i 

JtTs<T<'=i^: 3^ ^ura^ -^Icb a?«i ^11 1 

•ii 3!«n a sTacT^ ftraftifti^ ftan aarft aT??i i 

1 I "^iTaEff^i 'd >iT*tT'ia'^j aaK^a c^ic^i 

aTaTl%^ vtn 'shtp-.i aaam.'B'a “la-fTaa 

pN si I 

5. I ^T-i?i ftarft nft5?w 'Ti ft^irf^ Tarrft 

a^ft? SI i 

« I arr'^? arrt?* ?T 'i\r?.f»z^ aii ftfas si 1 

B I f3F5T^IS3^ f ■rgf® ?fTS1, P'tr^lft ST®, ^t.csf-® ST'S?, CSSS, 

■ii'-tt 'sjT^acss ^'■.'ifc’s; ^’-cs® fts^a sai ^fts I aft sfii si 
mi fscas s^Tsc'i 5'trs® ftssa srfs tsrs ^pics st‘si- 

si'ftiJTsis I 

4 I shifts SI iiitssi ftr® ’?cw^ fssiTss laas sftr^ atfs 
^ms naTST^i! fswscs S'usftacs a:5T?i9 1 

44 1 ssT®'? sit%'acas scBT ’rfw cs^tcsi sms fscsf') ^af-sT ps 
tsc? 'siTifTac? s; ftai si^TTca ssT&-fsftl fsbT<!^rs’?i a?-*! 
^fSSTS C&II ssfts I 

1 1 cttTSTs prcis piTsTCfta srspT^s 7SI sfss 1 

b- 1 as'^icss M'<] s?fT^s sfSca't'i srftcTis csum ftsS sstci^s 

SI STSlftfCm ftHfT®SS5 CiPTCSi ^'<'1 sfts Si I 

Opening linc<> of a camprcficnsh'c scheme of socio-poUtieal reconstruc- 
tion of Indian society drafted by Rabindranath in 1904 follo]viryi> his 
famous address on 'Swadeshi Saniaj'. The schcriie, which crudsogei 
the organisation of the forces and resources of the iountry independent 
of ail associations with the bureaucratic administration and Britishers, 
w’tLs privately cir ciliated. 


1 T was Rabindranaih who had p'nst preached ihe duty oj 
oscluneing all voluntary associations loith official aetiviiics, and 
of applying; ourselves to the oi ganisation of our economic, social 
and educational life, independenUy of official help and control. 


T, 


nor (ill the boycott of British goods, as a protest against 
the pariiiion of Bengal, originated with otiu rs, and was adopted 
by the poliiical leaders of the Cimniry, in public meeting 
assembled , in ihe Tow'n 1 1 all of Calcutta, it ivas Rahindranaih 
who first propounded an claboraie scheme for the practical 
boycott of the administration to the farihesi limits that ihe 
Jaivs of the land allo 7 v us to do. 


T, 


HE idea of the Rakht Celebrations , first inaugurated on the 
i 6 th of (hiober, /905, the day ivhen the pariiiien was formally 
effected, as a standing protest against ihe official attempt to 
divided the Bengalee race, originated with Rabindranath. 

BIPIN CHANDRA PAL 

in his 'Indian Nationalism : 

Its Principles and Personalities'" 


acknowledging the world’s debt to 
cient India when he spoke of her as 
“The source” of Europe’s lancimoe^ 
and religions, whose people repre- 
sented “the type of the ancient Ger- 
man in the Jaf and the type of ihe 
ancient Greek in the Brahmin’’. Karl 
Marx promised the “regeneration" of 
that country whose “gentle natives" 
were “even in the most inferior classes. 
plus pins et adroits que les Italicns 
(subtler and cleverer than the Itali.an.si 
who, notwithstanding their langour, have 
astonished the British officers by their 
bravery.’’ 


II 

S RABINDRANATH was growing 
into youth there appeared the 
Bangadarshana with Bankim Chandra 
as its guide and philosopher Bankim 
Chandra who, as Bhagiratha, brought, by 
the strength oi his iapasya. the flood of 
ideas and sentiments that made for 
strength and beauty in our national 
character. This was the imagery that 
Rabindranath himself used in paying n 
tribute (d' rears to the memory of ihi.? 
“morning star” of renaissance in Ben- 
gal. The estimate has been confirmed 
by history. The miracle of awakening 
during the seventies of the last century 
was not, however, confined to Bengal 
akToe. In Western India, at Poona, 
almost at the same time was started the 
Nibiindlw-Mcila which did in Maharashtra 
what the Dangadarshanci did in Bengal. 
Vishnu Sastri Chiplunknr was the power 
behind this institution — he who has been 
called “the father of Nationalism in 
Maharashtra" by Narasimha Chiniamon 
Kelkar in his biography of Balwant 
Gangadhar Tilak, It is a curious pheno- 
menon that “literary nien“ in India 
sh(mld have been the first to challenge 
The ruling ideas of politics in India. 
These ideas may be summarised as fol- 
lows. Britain had re.scued India from 
anarchy, from social atrophy, from in- 
tellectual torpidity. India must accepi 
Britain’s tutelage if she hoped to have 
a fuller and more self-respective life; 
her people must put themselves into rhv 
British Kindergarten out of which they 
would emerge better men, capable ol 
ensuring ordered and civilized existence. 
Against this belief the “literary men" 
raised the first standard of revolt ; the\ 
appeared to be more sensitive to the 
insult of this arrangement than the poli^ 
ticians. 

The story related thus far has 
brought us to the years when Rabindra- 
nath was stirring his wings for the 
flight. The Jorasanko house of ;the 
Tagores has been one of the nurseries 
of the new sense of self-respect, of the 
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^i*y. Rabindranath’s elder brothers— 
[3\vi)endra Nath, Jyotirindra Nath - and 
Narain Basu were the priests of 
jhis new dispensation. The sensitive 
and retiring youth that Rabindranath was 
ai that time quickened under their in- 
fluence into the organ voice of n “new 
departure” in the political thought and 
c. induct of the country. The first inti- 
motions of this change were given in 
(WO papers read at meetings of the elite 
ot Calcutta. The first paper was read 
in the month of Chaitra of the Bengalee 
year 1290, that is fifty-seven years back 
when Rabindranath was 2d years old ; 
the second was read a year and a iialf 
Inter. Extracts from these will reveal 
the mind that Rabindranath brought to 
the consideration of the political pro- 
blems of the country. 

“We may appear to be gaining 
as Government granted us one pri- 
vilege after another. But who eared 
to enquire after the injury that un- 
known to us occurred? Do we not 
as often cry out “victory to the 
profession of begging:” 

Carry on agitation by all means 
bur direct it to your own people ; 
.... educate yourselves, educate 
your people.” 




X * \ # 

/IT 'Tt^jvIVS 

jv/T 

.s;?jV 

■ snsy CT .v>yaYX 





IP'i- 'ij'd. 


k'5 


(l ^><TY7r' 


“If you desire to instil into 
your fellow- :ountrymcn the virtues 
of citizenship, do one thing. Save 
one Indian at least from the oppres- 
sion of the Englishmen ; let him leel 
and understand that the Engli^shman 
and Fate are not convertible terms ; 
let him for once feel the joy 
of victory ; let him for once sec 
just revenge overtake the oppressor. 
Then will national self-respect 
sprout in the heart of the com- 
monalty of the land.’ 

« * * 

“The peasant stood or sat gap- 
ing as the lecturer from the town 
was speaking passionate words 
of patriotism and singing national 
songs ; then did he yawn, elose his 
eyes, and drowse. When he rciurn- 
ed home he told his wife that the 
Babu from Calcutta had sung very 
well the songs of Sarya Beer. Bui 
when this insensitive man caught 
in the immensity of danger found 
while drowning that his fellow- 
country-men were coming forward 
with hands outstretched to save 
him, then will he learn the lesson 
of patriotism that will last as long 
as he lived. When our children 
found that on all sides our country- 
men were eager to help one another, 
then it would not be necessary for 
them to learn the meaning of pat 
riotivsm from an English book. 

They would learn from work not 


.>/ tni' yjeiil ‘ Riikiti-souy' hv llw Pod ifiitiaiiiig 

I he ' Keldti-haihlluin' icnoioniy to .s y/ulnW/st' the unity oi h('iieal (>// 
Ocli^bee Hi, lho 5 . the dav the " nariiti<>n'‘ oj the fnoeiiue g/Vt'u 


(■'/<•<•(' to by 

III 

QINCC THEN, trurii lSs;> to the 
present day, in everything that he 
ha.s wriiien, on every occasion that he 
has spt^ken, I'Jabindranath has made 
seU-rcverenee, sell -knowledge and self- 
conirol the corner-stones of our naiional 
regeneration. On every string of the 
mind- love, passion, pathos, raillery, 
humour, anger- did this master crafts- 
man strike to break the charm that 
held u.s captive to the belief that 
national salvation could be secured by 
the lustiness of tongue and voice. It 
was an uphill task ; till 190() it 
nppe.ired to be a cry in the wilderness 
when I'rovidencc sent us a genius for 
Oovernur-Gencral and Viceroy of India. 
Then were heard rumblings of a change 
in the spirit of our dreams which 
showed that the seeds sown by the 
“literary men” had fallen on soil that 
had not been as sterile as our politicians 
had believed. Only those who had the 
t,liss of responding to the message of 
these “literary men*’ could say how life 
had meant different to them because 
these men had lived and worked. Be- 
cause we had looked into the eyes of 
Surendra Nath Banerjea, of Balwant 
Cangadhar Tilak. of Rabindranath 


Loed {.iir'.on 

Tagore, of Bipin Chandr.a Pal, of Upa- 
dhyaya Brahmabandhav, and of Aurobin- 
da Gho.sh, had come wot bin the range 
uf their spaciou^s eyes, we have been 
different from our immediate ancestors. 
This became possible because “literary 
men” in Bengal, in India, had prepared 
the ground for them, had sown the seed 
that appeared of a sudden to have 
sprouted into a generous harvest of 
noble thoughts, of far-reaching aspira- 
tions, of nigh audacity, and uf reckless 
sacrifice. Of the “literary men” who 
had worked for this miracle of awaken- 
ing Rabindranath had the rare good 
I'urtune to have played an active part 
in affairs during the opening years of 
this century. From a singer of songs 
he shaped himself into the prophet who 
could utter flaming words to the 
assembly - words that burnt out all that 
w-as mean and weak within us. It is this 
prophetic fervour that we saw burning 
as we sat, one among many students, in 
the hall of the Metropolitan Institution 
(now the Vidyasagar College) where he 
invoked before our eyes the glory and 
the grandeur and the tenderness of the 
Mother, risen from the heart of Bengal, 
to whose service he had dedicated him- 
self in 1888. In the Parityakta 
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(Forsaken) the poet has spoken of this 
initiation : 

“As I stood under the canopy of 

heaven, 

disappeared all fear and shame ; 

I could feel that in this world 
Even for me there was some work. 
So 1 stood in my country one morn 
and prayed with folded hands : 
Accept, O Mother, all my life 
that I consecrate to Thee!” 

IV 

TH FELT this fervour enveloping 
us in the Minerva Theatre as the 
Poet drew for us the lineaments of the 
Swadeshi Samaj that had maintained 
the autonomy of Indian social life under 
anv number of foreign rulers. We 
were uplifted by thivS fervour at the 
Town Hall of Calcutta where he read 
his paper Abastha 0 Byhastha at a 
meeting organised by the conductors of 
the New India (Bipin Chandra 
Weekly) Out of this emotionalism and 
idealism in Bengal sprang up “the new 
Nationalism (.)f India. The memory ol 
those, days abides with many of us, 
giving a new shape to our thoughts and 
actions, a new' purpose to lift, impart- 
ing a new^ beauty to the “patient, sub- 
missive, family-loving, family-clinging” 
life of the villages of Bengal. 

Rabindranath was the singer and 
prophet of the new' nationalism. He 
was the maker of its sacraments. The 

Dr. Zacliaria’s “Reiinscciil India”. 


idea of the Rakhi-Bandhan celebration 
on the 16fh of October, 1905, the day 
on which the partition of Bengal was 
sought to be effected, w'as his. There 
w'as stoppage of ; there w'as 

a-randhan, non-cooking, which enlisted 
our women in the service of the religion 
of patriotism. This discipline of self- 
control prepared us for the evening 
ceremony when w'e met one another in 
our thousands and tens of thousands, 
and tied round one another’s WTist the 
uchre-coloured thread as a symbol of 
brotherhood that would stand guard 
over the honour of our people, over 
(he interest and honoiA of the least and 
poorest amongst us. 

As law'-giver of the new' dispensa- 
tion he drew' up a scheme of self- 
organisation of the forces and resources 
oi the country, independeni of all 
voluntary association w’ith the bureau- 
cratic administration. This Swadeshi 
Samaj of ours had enabled our ancestors 
to save the graces and accomplishments 
of our social life from the “repeared 
floods of new sovereignty w'hich swept 
over the land.” And the renovation of 
this Swadeshi Samaj has been the 
theme of all that Rabindranath has writ- 
ten and spoken during more than half a 
century. The material and spiritual 
poverty that afflicted our country was 
principally due to the “absenteeism” of 
the natural leaders of Indian society 
lured aw^ay from our villages to the 
towns. To this seat of disease Rabindra- 
nath has been one of the first to direct 
the people’s atrentton. He has also 


prescribed the needed medicine, and 
attempted to organise its distriburion 
Blinded by a ”schooI-taughf obsession" 
W'e have nor co-operated with this 
w'ork. The consequences of that failure 
confront us to-day. 

V 

A HEALER of these distempers 
the poet has sorrowed with the poor 
and the lowly, the nation that dw'elt in 
the cottage. He has striven to put into 
the tongues of the dumb, of the pnie, 
( f the ignorant masses amongst us the 
language of protest and grim purpose. 
For their relief, for their education in 
manhood he has laid out at Santinikeian 
and Sriniketan seed-plots for a healthier, 
simpler and humaner life- self-reliant 
but unaggressive, rooted in honest labour 
bur disdaining to exploit the labour of 
others, unafraid because know'ledge 
illumined the path and w'isdom guided 
the journey. These seed-plots have 
become patterns of constructive nation- 
alism in India. It has taken Indian 
politicians more than a quarter of a 
century to realise the value of Rabindra- 
nath's w'ork, to realise that this Sadharui 
they must undertake if they meant to 
renew' their strength and recover their 
heritage —the heritage of India, described 
by Will Durant, as 

”the tolerance and gentleness of a 
mature mind, the quiet content of 
the unacquisitive soul, the calm 
of the understanding spirit, and a 
unifying love for all living things.” 



RABINDRANATH AND THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 


“O AEINDRANATirS w(.)rslii]» of 
JLl.' Mot he rl a 11(1 did not uxliausl ii- 
sedf ill iiiurt^ sumiiiK'nt.'il effusion'^ <A'trr 
her natural beauties or lier gloriotu; 
])asl Ills ]).Tlrioti,siii liad a more virilt- 
and constructive asjiect. ;\nd this cx- 
plaiiLS why when there surged o\'ei 
Bengal in 1905 the waves of an 
awakened self-c’on scion si less and n.i- 
tionalism, he was found in ihe ^•er^■ 
forefront of the national movement, 
iiistiirilig il willi the soiil-slirring 
national songs, staliili/.ing the emotional 
exeitement with his thoughtful dis- 
courses, instinct with the spirit of 
eoiistfuetive nationnlisin , elevating th(' 
movement out of the rut c.>f sordid 
maU^rialism and blind rac'e-hal red by 
the inonientuin of his Catholic, idealism. 
When tfie beautiful Rakhi-bandJuDi 
ceremony was instituted to affirm the 
unit>- of Bengal insiiite of official fiats, 
it was Rabindranalb wbo pronounced 
its mantra, 

“If Surendranatli Hanerjea repre- 
sented the jiractieal side, and Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Aravincla Ghosh the 
passionate side, Rabindranath Tagore 
incarnated the idealistic side of the 
new Indian nationalism, When in 
course of a few years out of the fumes 
of the. Swadeshi movement emerged 
the spectre of terrorism, Rabindranath 


niurt'd his solemn \'<.>ice of warning, 
])oiiiting out ili.'il this new phenomenon 
was alien to the .s])irit of Indian culture 
and woiihl lead tlie coiiiiir> to a morass 
from wliieli it would lie difiicult to 
(.‘merge un>callurd. It wa.s in those 
stirring days that the masculine jirost 
of Kaliiiidrana ill’s jien tuirst forth in 
its siilemlid virility, .qiid almost eclipsed 
the P(»el himself. .\ml I t'.an sa>' with 
llie (]ee])(.:st (’(mvi(.dion that the |>atriotie 
>'oiing man of the jiresent da> catinoi 
do better titan study the iiiagnifii.'ent 
discourses of Rabindranath of a (juarter 
of a century ago, Ins Swadeshi SainaJ, 
bis ()rsha-}iayah\ his Samosya, his Path 
() Patheya am.! other tiieoes now pub- 
lished in the collect ions r<a ja^Pra ja , 
Swadeshi, Samaj atid Samuha ; if the 
young man does il he will eqtii]) him- 
self far mon* effetuively for political 
life than l.»> idly imbiliing the inane 
froth that issues out of the daily ])ress 
to-da V. ” 

— 9ik P. C. RAV 
in 'The Golden Book oj Tagore* 


“rilAGORBi gave Bengal a great ideal 
X to transfer her allegiance to — 
one that soon vStruo.k music out of the 
chords so long silent in her race- 
consciousness, and started an upheaval 


of her national spirit. How that sjuril 
.grew and gathert'd invincible streiiglli 
within the ,s].)an of a dec'adt^ was 
demonstrated b_v the way it le-ac'U-d 
to Lord Cur/on ’vS unwitting effort to 
drive the point of his sword into it 
How one’s inemorA' nislies hack t(' 
die stupcndou.s 'i'own Hall gallu'ring. 
N'ihrant and (luickening with a 
hope, hungrily drinking In 'l\'igore’> 
singing of Sojiar Bcnigla, and joining 
in die chorus with him ! Ib.iw the 
ivonderful songs of freedom flowed 
from his jien one after another t(,> 
intensify the new-found tiatriotisni ot 
the Bengali, to nerve liini for the 
struggle in which he would be inevit- 
ably involved in seeking and insuring 
his new fnydom ! And the speeches 
tliat he delivered in quick snccessiojt 
in the same year apiieared to be the 
direct revelation of his seer’s madness. 
Bengal bowed to Tagore, And bis soul 
seemed to lie floating in among BeiigaPs 
men and W’ornen, like, his Sonar Tari, 
with beauty in tlie prow and truth at 
the helm, and its ])reeious load of 
golden corn, his gathered and garnered 
love for tile motherland. Not an avenue 
of our reawakened life but reaches 
back to Tagore.” 

-B. C. CHATTKRJKK 
in ‘The Golden Book of Tagore* 
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CAMEOS 

By 

VANGUAKD 


JT was a wet September evening in 
1936, We were driving back home 
after an interview with Tagore, then 
staying in a suburb of Calcutta. My 
ci^mpanion was an Englishman a 

young professor of literature, who had 
just had. his first glimpse of Tagore. 
He was impressed with the Poet's 
personality. But he had so many 
things to ask about him. There was 
still something that he had yet to figure 
out about Tagore. After a pause, he 
asked me how the people, the common 
people, regarded Tagtjre. I replied ; 
'Well, we consider him as our national 
poet. Eiut he is a votary of no narrow 
nationalism : he has condemned in no 
unmistakable terms the system that is 
dominating our country, but he has 
sough! refuge in a broad humanism". 
“Yes, but,'' he asked once again, 
"would you call him a People’s Poet, a 
poet who portrays the life, the struggle 
and the aspirations of the common 
man -- the toiler in the field and the 
factory?” I do nor remember what 
answer 1 could mumble out then, but 
i! was nor something that fully .satisfied 
either him or rnc at the time. As I 
returned home, the question came back 
over and over again : Is Tagore a 
People's Poet? 


11 

rpwo years later, the scene shifts. 

This time my friend is an Indian 
in London, who at one time was a 
student at Santiniketan. He had settled 
in England after a struggling academic 
career. Wc were discussing Andre Gide 
who had just come back from the 
Soviet Union and had started a tirade 
against that country. It was a shock to 
the progressive circles and was broadcast 
all over the world by the reactionary 
press. What a depressing feeling it 
was to find the great French writer in 
the camp of the enemies of the 
U. S. S, R. ! Little by little our dis- 
cussion veered round to the favourite 
topics as to whether it was possible for 
the intellectuals to be above the battle 
and retreat into the Ivory Tower like 
the Eyeless in Gaza : while the world 


was being enveloped in a desperate 
struggle of power-politics, and culture 
stifled all around, no body could 
remain neutral without helping the 
cause of reaction. Particularly was it 
true in a dependent country like ours, 
and. I asked, if our intellectuals were 
alive to their responsibility. ,,Many 
were not, but how was Tagore? Was 
he socially conscious? Did he realise 
the is.suc at stake? Profit vemua the 
People does he really know on which 
side he should stand? My friend kept 
quiet for a moment, and then, from 
under a huge pile of books, he drew 
our a dusty file of type-written pages. 
It was an English rran^slation of Tagore’s 
/.cfter.s from and he told me 

the story behind if. 

Years back when this yuungman was 
absorbed in his research, there came 
to him a copy of Tagore’s /.t’ffcr.s from 
Russia. He started translating it and 
he did it at a time when he was nearly 
stranded. But he felt a sense of res- 
ponsibility towards his Gunidcva and 
was anxious that Europe should know 
where Tagore sfot'd in (his crisis of 
prt>grcss. The impression that the 
West retained about Tagore with ‘‘the 
lotus and the crescent moon” was out 
of date. It was time that they should 
know him again as the realist who had 
reacted to the sufferings of exploited 
humanity. With this end in view, he 
translated the book, and Bertrand 
Russell willingly wrote a foreword to 
the proposed English edition. From 
the Poet himself came glad consent and 
every thing was arranged but, at the 
eleventh hour, unexpected circumstances 
came in the way, and the book wa.s 
never published. 

As I listened to his reading of the 
manuscript till midnight I realised 
what an unbelievable loss it was 
that the book never saw the light of 
day, for it might have given Tagore a 
new recognition in the West, more 
impressive and more significant than 
what he had received on the publication 
of GiUiniali. This time he would have 
received more coveted laurels than the 
Nobel Prize, the gratitude of struggling 


millions from Spain to China. With 
w'hat clear understanding he could deli- 
neate the ruthless working of Imperia- 
lism in his own country and compare 
it w’ith the tremendous material and 
moral progress in the Soviet Union. 
Here was Tagore as something more 
than a poet and philosopher. Though 
not one of them, he had felt with his 
own heart the misery and starvation of 
the common people, and he had the 
courage to admit the great social 
advance made under a sy^stem which 
destroys tke propertied class to which 
he himself belongs. Here was the 
great humanist who would never hesi- 
tate to condemn exploitation to welcome 
a better order of things. 


Ill 


S UMMER 1939. An international 
students delegation was visiting a 
concentration camp of the Spanish 
refugees in the south of France. It 
w’as a small party but comprised many 
nationalities from the Chinese and the 
Indian to the Yugoslav and the 
American. The visit was intended to 
demonstrate the youth’s common front 
ae.ainst Fascism and Imperialism, and 
for the purpose of conveying the greet- 
ings of the w'orld students to the youth 
of Spain as the vanguard of the People's 
struggle against Fascism. The camp 
was situated right at the foot of the 
Pyrenees, near the frontier, and had a 
population of 18,000, - mostly from the 
Army of the Ebro, which included men 
from all walks of life- writers, artists, 
doctors, workers, peasants, clerks and 
shopkeepers,- men from all parts of 
Spain and beyond,— men of the famous 
International Brigade who came and 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
Spanish people because they realised 
that the front of Peace, Freedom and 
Democracy was indivisible and could 
be defended against not by rival 
imperialisms, but by toiling millions 
out to build a new world. 


The French commandant did not 
allow us to enter the camp which was 
under military control and was surroun- 
ded by barbed wire for miles around. 
He was polite but would not let us go 
in, lest the French Government should 
be exposed by the appalling treatment 
that had been meted out to the sons 
of the sister democracy of Spain. 
Daladier and Bonnet, the Chamberlains 
of France, who with their gang, had 
abetted the Fascist attack on Spain, 
were now, by imprisoning these valiant 
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R^INDRANATH TAGOKE 

/] snoic -capped volcano in undulating plain 
Lifts up its proud head : near its foot 
Cluster the vine and the soft streams flou\ 

Men rone and go and build their homes 
And pass their days in horiely joys and fcais. 

The mountain keeps them company, sends to (hem 
Its love in Ihueing streams and gentle rain. 

And yet the mountain lives alone 
In distant splendour. Lightnings flashy 
The thunder shoots up tongues of flame — 

I'ries to reach the snoii'y heights in vain. 

The fire of fourscore sunDners in your heart, 
hourseore ivintcrs* 2visdom on your crest 
Shine in forms of beauty in deathless verse. 


4 . 
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fighters, acting as the gaol-warders of 
Hitler and Mussolini. The alternative 
that was offered to these brave soldiers 
of democracy was either work in the 
labour-gangs in France or a passage 
back to Spain to face Franco's firing 
squards. 

We were allowed to interview about 
20 people called out of the camp. 
There were Brazilians, Poles and 
Chinese in the International Brigade. 
Of the Spaniards, most of them in that 
particular camp were students from 
Colleges and Universities. One of 
them had been working in the Uni- 
versity of Madrid on a rhesife on litera- 
ture for his doctorate, before the Fascist 
rising in 1936, We talked to each other 
in broken French, and he asked me a 
number of questions about India. He 
had heard a lot about Gandhi, Tagore 
and Nehru. Of these, he ruled out 
the first, for, as he said, ‘‘Gandhi 
wanted to put the hands on the clock 
back, while we are out to create a new 
and better world." But Tagore and 
Nehru, he continued, were different, 
though they might be under the personal 
spell of Gandhi. He had read the works 
of Tagore in French, and had listened 
10 portions of Nehru's Auiobiogr''phy 
read out by his comrades at the front. 
He wanted to know what Tagore's atti- 
tude was towards Fascism. Fortunately 
I had then just read the Poet's reply to 
Noguchi, and I told him about that. 
He was happy and remarked : “He 
might not be coming from the ranks 
of the people, but he is sensitive and 

he is honest. He is on the side of 

progress and justice." 

And he added after a pause ; “You 
know Fascism can never be effectively 
fought by imperialist governments— 

that is why to-day we are in prison in 
the so-called democracy of France. 
These governments might one day stand 
up against Hitler and Mussolini when 
their own interests will be touched, but 
Fascism will never die so long as 

Imperialism survives ; and it is for ihe 
common people to rise and smash up 

the present system of exploitation. In 
that struggle, the intellectuals will be 
called upon to make their choice. Many 
would be frightened and go over to the 
side of the bosses. But the better type, 
men like Malraux, Fox, Cornford and 
Lorca who fought along with the 

peasants and the workers and men 

like Tagore and Rolland, Toller and 
Sinclair, who have sent their greetings 
from a distance, - these will all be 
on our side. Many of them might not 
take part in the actual fighting, many 
might abhor the violence that will 

show itself in the process, but they 
will at least be honest when, moved 
by" the agonies of suffering humanity 


lo-day, they will welcome the birth 
of the new world of peace, freedom and 
happiness. By themselves they will 
not be able to build such a world, but 
they will welcome its construction 
when the toiling man will be en- 
throned. They are no doubt indi- 
vidualists and their reactions will 
be entirely emotional. Yet they will 
be our valuable allies in the struggle. 
Would you regard Tagore as one of 
them?" I did not have to hesitate to 
give him the proud answer ; “Yes, we 
regard him ond was reminded of 

the foggy night in London when he had 
read the translation of the Letters from 
Russia, and of the monsoon evening in 
Calcutta w'hen the Englishman had ask- 
ed me, “Would you call him a People’s 
Poet?" 


IV 

rjIHINGS have moved since then and 
moved rapidly. I do not know what 
has happened to the young Spanish stu- 
dent. Perhaps he went back to the Spain 
that is Franco's prisSon, or fell into the 
hands of the Gestapo after the betrayal 
of France, or if he is one of the few 


lucky ones, ha.s escaped to some other 
part of the world, ever ready to carry 
on the real People's struggle again.si 
Fascism. But Tagore has not belied our 
hopes, he has reacted magnificently to 
the sufferings of toiling humanity trying 
to sever the bonds that bind them. 
Even in this evening of his life, he has 
shown the alertness of youth in tearing 
off the mask from the face of Fascism 
and Imperialism alike. As I read and 
re-read his New Year's Message. 
“Crisis in Civilisation", there came 
back to my mind the face of the young 
comrade from Spain behind the barbed 
wire in the concentration camp, and 1 
remembered the ringing words of 
Rolland, written on May Day 1934 on 
the advent of German f-ascisrn : “The 
decisive conflict has begun. It is no 
lunger permissible to keep aloof .... 
Appeal to life against death, against that 
which kills, against these ravages of 
humanity : the forces of money, drunk 
with gold, the Imperialisms drunk with 
power, the dictatorships of the great 
companies, and the various forms of 
Fascism, drunk with blood. Working 
man, here are our hands. We are 
yours. Let us unite. Let us close up 
our ranks. Humanity is in danger!" 


Three Tributes 


?1LL-EM BRACI N6 COSMOPOLITANISM 


rpWC) sons of Mother India, more 
thnn any others, have raised ]ut 
, li^niity and status in the e>es of tlie 
world, Rabindranath Tat^-ore and 
.Mahatma (randlii. ddic Hrjtish con- 
nexion may liave l.)rought raihvavs and 
ic]e,i^ra|)hs to this anc’ient land hut the 
iin])ression left abroad was that India 
was a land of cobras and senii-savnj]^es 
and hot as Turkish hath. 'rh()>e wlio 
affia'ted a higluT pose inquired ahom 
fokirs and talked of the mango tree or 
ioj>e irit'ks. Jagadish Hose, Prafulla 
Kay and Raman attained fame in the 
limited si)here of ^('ienee but Tagore 
the Poet and tiandhi the Mvstic, 
carried India forward at one bound and 
])laced her along with others in the 
vanguard (.if world culture and civili/.a- 
tion. 

“l/r.XNV better (lualilied than m\self 
will speak of the eoiitribtUion> 
Tagore has titade to art and literature. 
Tliere is, lujwever, an a->pe('t t.)f h-.v 
jdiilosophy ot life which ha:? nut re* 


7' HAT Goethe was to (Termany, 
what Wordsworth wa:i to iMtg' 
land, wliat Walt Whitman was n- 
America, that Tagore is to India. 

The vvh(.)le of India has united in 
the grateful appreciation ol the siiprt.iiu 
('ontribution whic'h Kabitulraiiath 1 agoi c 
has made in ever.N sphere of India 
('ultural existence for more thati half-a- 
ceiitnry, In particular, beng<il has ( -x 
pressed lier eternal gratitude for the 
fold serxdces which 1 agore has ten 
derc^d to the Indian nation, il cause. 
'Pagore is admired not onh' in 

literary accoinplishnnmt s hui also ni 

the hearts of his peo])le, H(; ^-^P' 

tured the imagination of young lieiigal 
ami of young India, not siiiijilN In'caico- 
he is the Philightened One, but be- 
('ause be has been the finest Inlerjireter 
of the spirit of India and the "piiit 
of Asia to the Western W'orld. 

He is one of the greatest makers of 
New Asia and has been instrumental 
in transforming the Indian cidtuial 
movement from an Idyl into a Porce. 
His poems and songs were chanted 
the champions and supporttis 
new Renaissance movement nc i 


ieiv(d that atieiiiion tr<>m lii^ <.:oiintr\- 
nic It which it deserves in the present 
days of our misery and politi(’nl degra- 
dation. .\ L’liild of ilu' Past and the 
\\esl, J agore is, in my view, pre- 
eminently imh'hted to Kahir for his 
■sjiecial ami ])eculiar ideology, (tencra- 
tioiis >et unhor.4 will go on discussing 
whether Kahir was a Hindu or a Mus- 
lim or an offspring and an oiit('onie of 
tlie eonU'K't of Isl.'ini with Hinduism. 
llowsoe\t‘r Ids |joelie love mav have 
l)een itifluem'etl 1)\ the Hindu Hard of 
iSIaghar, Kahir made of 'Pagore the 
man who sei the whole of Asia think- 
iiig. Was il worth-while wor.shipping 
the demon (.)f Naiionalisin as create<l b\ 
tlu^ w.'irring jieojiles of the W'est, whose 
loyally \() the teachings of the .•\sian 
Prince of PeacL* had iHWoine an ex- 
plo(.led m\ih? Brotherhood of man 
and an altogether humanitarian inter- 
national cuitlook, the i)illars on whieh 
the sirueiure of Muslim Soeiclv has 
been reared, iiinst ha\’e been insjiired 
int<,> Tagore viearioiislc b\' Kabir, or 
directly by his ».)wn sLiuly ot the 


s\ lu'hronised with the Ssvadeslii move- 
meiii in the l)eginning of twentieth 
ceniurs. The\- still furnish the jov and 
the inspiraliim to e\’cry worker in the 
national cause, (.'.eiuTation> yet uii- 
bcu-ii will l.>oiiii tludr fingers to this 
\ entM-ahle Seer as the Rislii of modem 
India, W'ho ha<l shown the way lo the 
I'inal Beatitude lo every Indian who 
suffered an..l lulled for the emamapa- 
tioii of uur Motherland 

'Pagore i)reached a new Meal 
pos-dhlv the grandest conception of 
'I'nith and lUaiiiy when the greatest, 
minds of the l-asL and the West met a 
decaule l)a('k at the residence of i‘ro- 
J'‘ in stein. 'Pagore told the great 
Si'ieiitist that 'Pniili is realised through 
IMaii. Paiisiein attempte<l to argue that 
if there would be no lutiiian being, the 
,\])ollo Belvedere would .still be beauti- 
ful. 'Pagore in his inimitable poetical 
prosL' impressed fipoii the gretit 
Scientist his twin doctrines of Truth 
and Beauty in the following words: 

“Beauty is in the ideal of per- 
fec't harmony which is in the l;ni- 
Vi r..al Being, truth the perfect eom- 
preheiisiuii of the Universal Mind.” 
4 .*^ 


Bulbul of vShira/. ami (jtlit*r masters of 
Iranian poetry. 

J II.M) the privilege of visiting the 
Poet, until Mrs. Sarojitii Naidu, in 
PM 7, when I visited Calcutta as a 
C'ongress delegate. During the course 
of the conversation the I*oel told us 
that no man, and esjiecially an Oriental, 
could wTite real poetiw' unless and until 
be bad read Hafi/ and that he had 
/f/msc// l.iegun to learn Persian. It is 
this w'ider vision atid all-embracing 
(‘osiiiopoliianisni that lias made Tagore 
tr.'inscend the l>oumlaries which cirt'um- 
•^cribe the mental (Uitlook of the 
ordiiKirv man. ‘Pagore is an Indian to 
file (.'ore of his heart and he is no 
less International, He will live through 
bis works for generations to come. 
China lias benefited out of bis teach- 
ings. bet iis eimil.-ite him while he 
lives and let us iininoi'talise him b}- 
niir efforts to realise bis ideals. 

— Abdur Rahman Siddiqi 


NATIONfiLISM 

I N the present distracted world, when 
the inloN'icated Im])(Tialist nations 
an* indulging in a hlood-hath, 'I'-agore 
has i-ireached a new Religion-- the 
Religion of Man which was his thesis 
for a series of line discourses he 
addressed to the W'eslern World. WTiat 
is 'I'agure’s Religion ? It ttanscc'mls 
the limitations of Cuunlrs' and Com- 
munity, the frontiers of Slates and 
.Naliofis, tile iiriilicial boundaries creat- 
(mI :ind inipo>ed b\ the modern imu'hine 
Ci\ili/alion, 'Pagore lias preaelied .'irid 
is preaehiiig his Religion not merely 
as an Idealist, a.s a recluse, but as .a 
practical Pliilusojihei who lias jiractised 
in ]\'\'- own life and in bis own actions 
the firinciples he has iireached. Tagore 
has ex))(mnded his (.)Wii Religion in the 
following words : — 

“M> religion is in the recon- 
('iliatiim of Ihe Super-personal Man, 
the Pniversal human spirit, in tin- 
own individual being". 

It is the great glory of Tagore that 
like a true Prophet he w'urned his 
countrymen not to mistake the c(jnvul- 
sions of hysteria as the symptoms of 
power, He has preached the grand old 
Indian doctrine that one man should 


RaBINDR?iN?lTI1 ?1ND INDIAN 
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not covet another man's property or 
wealth. He had exposed the true 
nature of tlic exploitation which is 
carried on in the name of India's sal- 
vation . He has pointed out to tlu‘ 
British people that their policy would 
bring ruin not mereb’ t^i India hut also 
to Britain. In one of his stirring 
addresses 'I'agore has exclaimed— '‘B> 
ro1)l)ing India of her strength, her 
masters have invite<l disaster on them- 
selves”, 

X7' has hetn the j)ride of Bengal that 
“*■ OUT .greaU'vi Pot*! had been the fore- 
most Music'ian attd Singer a-, also ,a 


(’onstrnctive National Worker. The 
musical words of Tagore not merely 
gave ns verses of enchanting beauty 
liul also soiiiifled a cj^ion call to the 
weak in spirit ^\/^o suffered from a 
sense of defeatism. In his great song 
'f'agore invoked the Dispenser of India's 
Destinv in the following words : 

“lliou Dispenser of India's destiny, 
victory Victory. Victory to flicc. 

Vtcrnai Charioteer, thou drive st 

man's history 

■•l/ong tiic road ruf^f^ed 7vilh 

rises and falls of Naiions. 

♦ 

. I m/e/5/ all iribulations and terror 


Thy trumpet sounds to hearten 
those that despair and dro^ p 
And ^uide all people in their 
paths of peril and pil^rhnay , 

Thou Dispenser of India's deshi ^ 
Victory, Victory, Victory 

to thee " 

'ragore’s trumpet was sounded, and 
that will for ever hearten those ja 
India who despair and droop. The 
\det()ry of Tagore will be the VictorN 
of India and would mean the trium])Vi 
of Spirit in the truest sense of tin 
term. 

— N. C. Chatterjec 


THE QUINTESSENCE OP OUR CULTURE 


rilllH earliest da>' of my life that T 
can remember, there came float- 
ing a song into my oars which jiene- 
traled deep into m\ soul and has held 
me ill thrall ever since. It was a 
strange, simple song, a song that the 
voting Bengali cowherd breathed 
through his frail, bamboo flageolet, — 
a song that had tlie fr.'igrance of 
Bengal’s j)add>' fields and rain-s\*'ept 
mangoe groves, — the coolness of her 
nioon-])]anche<l ni,glits ami the soft 
melcMly of her noble f-.an,ges ! Yes, that 
phaiitorn-song w.ns Rabindranath 
Tagore’s ! To millions of Bengali 
liearts, that song came doatiiig like- 
wise, Its joys and lamentations, its 
])hi]osopliy and wisdom, jinssion .and 
jiathoB, its message and eall had the. 
same abiding influenee on the lives of 
every one of us in everv walk of life. 
W’e cannot weep without humming a 
note of it ; we cannot kwe without 
ehaniing a line from it ; we cannot 
pride without giving a tliouglu to it ; 
wc feel no inspiration without its vibra- 
tions in our liosoin ! 


T>^ABINT)R.^NATII is a seer and a 
^ s.age. born to rule the hearts of 
nun and lead them from darkness to 
light, from ignorance to knowledge. 
In .'I world of ever-changing tastes, 
ever-tumliling values and ever-fleeting 
forms, the intellectual truth and moral 
be.'iiiiy r.f 'I'a, gore’s poetry remain 
1 Tight and untarnished ; the v('rv 
cinintessence of our cnllure and (’ivili- 
salion ! His message has uni 5 ersal 
apj.ieal; his fame is international, And 
\et, there is an undercurrent of all that 
is tvpically Ben.gali in his themes. 
What my youth and the youth of the 
rest of my countrymen owe to Tagore's 
poetry is impossible to descrilx!. Think 
u'liat the skies would look without the 
stai'vS or the garden without the 
flow(‘rs ! It would all have been bleak 
and arid withont this comforting oasis. 
It is in the I’oet’s wojiderful writings 
that we come into touch with the more 
perinaneiit values of life, vSuch as 
Death. IyO\e and all that which, whe- 
ther of Nature or of Art, breathes the 
sublime essence of Truth and Human- 


ity. The supreme and infallible test 
of onr love and devotion for Tagore 
lies in the fact that we delight to 
imitate his haufhvriling ; wc freel_\' steal 
from his works; we try eagerly to 
borrow his manner and speech, — in fact, 
we have an uncontrollalile. urge to feel, 
suffer, laugh, weep, love* and hate with 
tin's unicjue and super-sensitive soul, 
for most assuredly do these form the 
synthesis of Bengali life and culture. 

T'J' is the eighty-first birthday of .such 
a beloved personality that we are 
('elebraliiig today. Millions of prayers 
will mingle with millions of joyous 
tear-drops at the thought that he is still 
among us, that we li>'e iti the age of 
Rabindranath Tagore and that we 
belong lo his race ! 

Rabin(.lranath shall not die, for the 
rnonuiiienl of his glory i.s 
‘nKTe lasting far 
Than lironze, and loftier than 

the royal site 

Of jiyramids. 

— B. N. Ray Chowdhury 
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YOUR MONEY ^ND FUTURE ARE 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE WITH THE 

Industrial & Prudential 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

ESTABLISHED 1913— BOMBAY 

v> 

Moderate Premiums, High Bonuses, Accident and 
Disablement Benefits, Extended Term Joint Life, 
Female Life and other up-to-date Privileges. 

Business in Force nearly 64- Crores. 

CHIEF OFFICE FOR THE EASTERN PROVINCES : 

12, DALHOUSIE SQUARE, CALCUTTA. 


Telegrams: “ALMIRZA”, Calcutta. 


Telephone: Calcutta 322 


KASSIM & ISMAEL 

( t'flablished 1802 ) 

.S/2. GARSTIN PLACE, CALCUTTA 
Proprietors of : — 

7 ' * 7 < “THE EMPIRE CLOTH-BAG MANFG., CO.,” 

“THE VEGETABLE PRODUCT STORES.” 

Flour : Sole Export Broilers & Banians for : — 

The Bengal Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Salt : Agents for:- 


LITTLE ADEN SALT WORKS 
PORT SUDAN SALT WORKS 
TUTICORIN SALT MANUFACTURERS. 


Freight : Association Freight Brokers & Chartering Agents. 

Vegetable Product : Agents for . - 

THE GANESH FLOUR MILLS CO., LTD., CAWNPORE. 

Paper l Brokers (S' Banians for Orissa Dist. of. 

THE BENGAL PAPER MILL CO., LTD. 

» 

. Bunkering Agents & Coal Contractors. 

Samples and quotations of Flour, Atta, Bran, Salt. Paper 
and Vegetable Product sent free on request. 
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“ Here is a true stimulant that favours 
life,” says a distinguished scientist in 
appreciation of tea. This beverage, it 
may be added, favours something more 
—the growth of that fellow-feeling, good 
companionship and friendship, which help 
to make life worth living. Make new 
friends and meet old ones over the tea cup. 

★ HOW TO PREPARE TEA : Boil fresh 
water, '^arm up a clean pot. Put in one 
teaspoonful of good Indian tea for each person and 
one spoonful extra. Immediately the water boils, 
pour it on the tea. Let the tea brew for five 
minutes 5 then pour it into cups, adding milk 
and sugar. 

INDIAN TEA 

The universal beverage 
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Novem'bep lli., ^^^k• 


It was a sceptical world that ten years ago 
first welcomed the advent .of tho"Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette" with more curiosity than enthusiasm. People 
were not wanting who even looked upon it as nothing 
more than a clever piece of political propaganda 
by a popular leader. But time has amply vindicated 
Chittaranjan*3 groat idea and his practical wisdom 
in entrusting Sri jut Amal Home with complete control 
of the new -enterprise. For, by common consent, the 
'Gazette' is today the most practical instrvjnent in 
training of enlightened citizenship in India. It is 
indeed a remarkable achievement for the Editor, and 
all praise to him and his band of faithful - * 
oolleagui^s. May they lead it on to greater glory 1 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 


THE OUTRAGE 

rw^lll'’, ■■(iwavtlh altack on ( omicillin llcjoy KniMni' lIuniTjrc and (.'oimcillor Satis 
JL rliaiidra liosr i'V ^ollu■ liuuii^'aii riulilly llaitird ilu’ siilijiTl iiialliT i>| a rasuliilidii at n 
iix.'tiny of the Corporatiou uu Wr.tnosday iiniii.Mlian lv alirr tlic a^-^anli mi Mr. Itoso 
.■ondoiniiiii^^ Hi" oiHi'it.ito. A Committoo ''a> a!,-.. a|.pdii,i:,.d i,. , into (lu; 

luatloi'. 


It is a Iiiallor of (loop cogret tinx sdrii tliiiigs sliuald liajiiHoi. It cannot Lc 
condciniuMl too strongl.v or severely. It gives i aicntta and tile Cm in, rat inn aa 
nnenviahle iv|Mitation. Most Co([neillors he nunie in think or I'ccl oi' \utc at tlie jiuii-t 
of •( dae-rer-’ We raise a line a'"l '''■y wlieii jiersonal liliei'ly or (lie freedom of 
iMiressltm is' curtailed l)v the (iovenmuml. Vet in Iho largest self-governing insti- 
intion of the land one dare not act iicconling to one's eonseieiice. It is, indeed, a great 

slianuM 


Tile •itteiition of the Cor]ior:ii ion has l»vn riglilly drawn to liie fact that htrangers 
and loiterers freiiiieiit everv I'tnl of 'he Ceiitr’al Miinieiiial Ottiee at all hours of the' day. 
We can iiersonallv liear witness to tlu- faet that undesirahle.s erow.l its eoiirtyard and 
mridoi's in a manner which is oi.en to serious olijeidion. Si.'ps have to be taken to 
proven' this if such outrages are to he |ire\enled in Intiire. 

We send out our svmpatljy to Comicillor Jlair rjoe, who, we grieve to note, is still 
confined to bed and also to Conncillor Hose. who. we are glad to not,>, .'seaiiod wdih 
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i THE WEEK IN TH& CORPORATION 

A SHORT RECORD OF THE !||)ORE IMPORTANT DECISIONS OF AND DISCUSSIONS 
AT THE CORPORATION MEETING FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 12, 1941 


THE COKPORATION MEETING HELD ON WEDNESDAY. THE lOTH 

SEPTEMBER, 1941 

Dastardly Assaults On Councillors 

Corporation Condemns The Outrages 

Committee Of Enquiry Appointed 


W l’! (lt'C])ly to roroid that inllowiii^' tiu' 

I'lwarcllv a!?sanlt v\\ (.ouneillor lu'joy Kuuiar 
Bauorjoo on the Isl SriUomluT, in Iroiit <d' tho hon- 
tj'al Municipal Office reported ii* tlie laal 

issue of tile ('alciilhi Mmiirijml (iaxcilv. another out- 
j'iige took place on Wednesday, the KHli Soi^leuiber, 
inside llie ( oi’jKH'atioii .lUiildiiip:s, wlu'ii ('ouiicillor 
Satis ('haiidra Hose was set ujioii hy two lueii and 
assidtt'd as la- was i^ettin;^' down I'roui Ids car under 
the poreli fiU'iii^' the staireasi' |■('se!•^•ed f<a* the UbO 
of tlu Mayor, ( oiincilloiv and the t hit'l' l\Neeuli\o 
OfficiM'. 'Mr. liose sustaiiK’d injuries on the U'ni]iU 
and had to Ik' t'ari’it'd ut)stairs whei't' iirst-aid was 
i‘('ndered. Hoth the lueii, two Ht'nj.iari youih> wen 
iiunu'diatele ^u’ol ladd of i'y the 'durwniis* a! the 
,U'alt‘ and later handed over to the poliei'. Thry 
p:ave tlielr nauies as Iiidrajit Has and Siisil ( haiidra 
( diosli . 

The Corporation which iiiei on (he ?^aiiir day 
was to t'onsid'er a resolution lahled hy a niiiiihcr of 
( 'ouncilkii’s eoiideiiinin^t the oiilra^e on t ouiadllor 
Hejov Kuniai’ Hajua'jee, The lloiiso niel in a 
tense at inosplu'i'e, and after (Miipliat leall\ eondeinn 
iij^ the oil! 1'aj.^'es. appointed a ( onuuitleo to ennuire 
into the iiieidiails and deeisr ways and means tc.- 
pre\i‘]il the reeiii’rei lee of siaT di'ploi'ahle hal»peii 
in^s ill fiitili’e. The I’esoliil ioi i ran lliiis : - 

Thai the Cor[)orat ion eNjU’esso ilf- eiii- 
]»Jiati(' eoiid<*nuiatioii of the (-owardly assault on 
Councillor IC'joy Kuniar Hanerj^**' .uaii^ ol 

lioolip'aiis imiiK'diateh,' ath r the ( orporat ion 
nMaain;^ on Monday, iho Is! Seploiiihrie in 
fj'onl of the Mimieipal Hiiildin^^ and on Mi'- 
Satis Cliandra Hose ihis atlernooii inside the 
Cor))Oi'ation. 

That a ConiiiiilU'e of Cnijiiiry he appointed 
consistin;^' of siwiui nieiiihevs oi the llousr to 
eiKpiii'e inlo the itK'idcnt and to diwise siiitahle 
ste])s 1() ^uiard the Arunici])al Huildin'.»'>. tin 
a[)pvoach(‘s and strc'cls in fi'oni of the said 
hliildin^^s. and to ]>reN'eiit (he recurreiiee of 
su(-li a de])loi’ahli' ineidi'iil in fiiliin and the 
invasion of the ( orporat ion I'kiildinps h\ me 
ndy inohs and noisy deinonsl rators. TIu' said 
Coinrnitlee he authorisial to enpiiic any a^^eiicy 
or to do any a(‘t tlioy may feel neeissary for 
the purpose. 

Tlie ( oinuiitti'e of Juiquiry was formed with 
the Mayor, the Depntj^ IVfayor. Mr. Debeiidra Nath 
Mukerjee, Mr. Debabrata Mookerjee, Mr. N. (k 
Chatterjee, Mr. Abtlur Hahman Siddiqi and Mr. J. 


.Ma.iou S. M. Tki'. 

l>rawiii,L^ the attention ot the Masmi'. Mi*. H 
k, Hralmiai to the incident Major S. H. Tee 
I'emarked that one ot the ri.'sjiected ( ouikuIIoi's had 
heeii ;^T'ossly insulted while eiittu’inj^f tlu' Municipal 
Hiiildiii.u'>. Ma.i'or Tee would laaiiiesl the Ma\()r te 
issur iiist ruel ioiu. n. ijic ( hii'l Cxecaitive Officer so 
tliat when the ( 'ouiieillors would ilii'et in tlu' Cor- 
lioration Hidldiii'is all eiitratiees wiue (dosed and no 
outsideiv allowed in the < kirjiorth iol i pi'cmises. All 
outside ;^aU‘.' were to he cdosi'd and ^'uardi'd. 

The Mayor intorined Major T('o that tlie Chi(T 
l-Aei'iit i\r Officei' Imew it and he would also remind 
M r. ( haltei'ji altoiu that . 

Mm Ih N, M I'KIIKK.IKK 

Movin- the resolution Mj-. Hebeiidrii Nath 
Mukherjee reminded the llousi' tliat tlii' incident 
wlii(di Kjok place on the Isi Si'jitimihei' last and the 
iiaddent. whiidi took placi oiil\- a fi'W munites ago 
wei‘i‘ not only sliametid and disgi'aiadul but tlusi. 
iiiiddeiiis w(‘re siudi as would eiidangm* fiau dom ol' 
expression oil till' jiai’t ot the ( ouiieilloi’s. It might 
not he fair [or him to ti'ace a. eoimection lietwi'im 
the assault on that day on Mr. Bi'joy Txumai; 
Haiierji'e and that which had now occuiTed hut Mr. 
Mukherjee was ei'i'tain that lu' eclioial the fi'elings 
and seutiuii'nls of idl memlu'rs of thi' llousi' that 
tlieii’ freedom ot expia'ssion could not he allowaal to 
hr mu/./.l('d in the way it was >ought to 1 m‘ diaie 
l'\ hi’uli' toree h\- hooligans, 

Ml. l>i‘joy Knina'' Hamu’jee was w ell-k tio\\ ii to 
r\ery memhi'r ot the lloiisi'. and his simpk' dis[)o- 
sition. his hoiu'sty ot jiurpose and his luam sensi' ot 
duty had eiideari'd lum to tlii' whoK' iloiist'. It 
was \'ery ^ad that wlii'ii (»!i that day aflei* tiiiishing 
iiir' duly in thi' ('orporat iiai hi' was getting out of 
(lu‘ Munieijial Hnildings .Mr. Haiierjee was as^ 
"'auhed hy a luimher ot hooligans, d'lii* Councilors 
laid, peihap.-^. heeii intoruied that his condition was 
Hot as yet out of danger. 

It tliat state of things was idlowi'd to go on, 
Mr. Middiei’ji'c snhmitted, it woidd la* a disgraci- 
to the entire cit \ . It was really verv sad to see to 
what depth pidilie life and public standard bf 
decency had guiit' down in tins city. Tlierefore, if 
tlie dignity of tlie House was to lie \ iiidieatod . if 
the dignity of (lie House was to he maintained,— 
and, in his opinion, the dignity of tlie Iloiiso did 
not exist apart from the dignity of the individual 
meinbert; of it— Mr, Mukherjee must say that sucK 


lJUli S(*|)t(‘inhrr, IDll 
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Jho llousf IIIIISI Iinil,. H.I.I fin.l ,.ui suiii,l,V tiK'niis 
i,M' (if ivciinviKr (.f Slid, iiidih.iiis. |,,,1 

ill,. Iioolijjiaiis fi'i'l tliiil ill,. 1 1, ms,. ||„| 

iiiy such assault ,iii ih,. ('(iim(.i||(,i.s, n,,,. .|m atli.|ii)ii 
:il iiuiz/liii^' (li('ir fiv('(l()iii of Lxpivssion. 

Ml*. M iikli('rj<'<' li(i|)r(l IliHl Ihc incmhrrs would 
niiilc fliKTapiioiiil a ( 'ominiihH' (o h(> iup, )j,o 
iiiallt'r Nvhicli would Iimvi' lull power lo drvise nu-aii^ 
M) lliat tlu'sc Ihiii^s inioiu rept'uted aial <-10 

UiifJju. if iieoessarv, ativ outside u^^eiieijs for tindin^' 
(lilt tlio culprits. 

Mu. I’. K. hi TT 


tlu'j- Were responsible for the iin'(\sf of the two lueii. 
\or ii was possilile, as Afajo'' IV‘t' liad su<j:j^('sted 
(o eloso all tlu' Oates. One oate should he kefif 
''I»‘ I) to pi’ovido eiitraiieo to (hose peo[)l(\ wlio 
Wanted 1,0 watch tlu' procetalinj^s. Ah<ait fiv(' or 
six years a^'o. Mi\ llatiipU' i‘e('all('d, incidents of 
a similar nature, had liappeiu'd and ct'rtain rules 
Were made. Ikaiple. who want* il to wat('h tlii' pro- 
(M'odinys wer*' to ^^el tlu'iiisehes e(|uipp('d with 
passes {^ranted by ( (Hiiicillortj o\<'i* tlaur signature. 
Ih‘ hoped that the ( onunitte*' pn»pos(‘d to Im' set: 
up would lako this matter into ('onsidei’at ion . 


Mr. hrafnlla Kumar Diitt ihuu^ht that iio 
lan^uui^t' was sufiiciiuit to condemn the shaiuciul 
and dis<i;i’aceful atdion uf the hooligans. It llier'.' 
was any diflei'ema' of o])imoii that \Nas no reason 
wliv brutal i'orct' should he resorted to. Strong 
nuaisures, in tlu- o])iuion of Mie Dutt. should bo 
adopli'd so tliat such incidmits miolil l>e thiny^s of 
ihe past. Tlu' ( 'ouncilloj*s. lu- urtiial, should, for the 
lime beiii|;’, forgot on this occasion their ditTereiicrs 
and tako coura;j:e in l.'otli bands in di-visiii.e' nu-a- 
sures to (diock the e\il. 


Mm N. N, h.M.Ai, 

Mr. Kai'cmdra Katli Ikdal ex[a'essed surfa’isc lliai 
o pri'caiition had lua-i. taio'ii l>y the ( hiet I'.xocii- 
V(' Officer to pre\'elil the ivpetition of the ineidelil 
hich took plaia- on the l^t S(-ptoiuhrr last, wlimi 
Ir. hanerjee was assaulted just in front of the ( (a*- 
oi'ation hiiildiim's. Ih thou,yhi that the (hiet 

Ixi'ClUiw Officer would take adeiimUe stej;^ (his 
til lifutcct lint iiuK tlic I Iimicllldrs 1ml ih,- 
ilUccf,-. of llio ( orii,iiatii,,ii m- well. Mr. iHilfl lail,< 

, ,„„l,.rstiiu,l wliv I'oli'v iviiuiMtioiud 

I, this ncrasioii.' Tim Hmss all ov.-r llio 

ilv tluit simu. liersoiis Imh Im.m out lof 

icli assiiiill Miiih Mr. IHiliil llumj^iit. th.it t ii < "i 
.r„l knou of this hid In.io mio. 
Th,. Mi'^or: f an hisdoM' mime >oiiu, o 

Tf,.|,lvi„o Mr. Ui.lal saiil lhat Im 
V i,is ellosv ( omirillor Mr. Ojoy Nn.-h Naha, l a 
.Mr. I'alah ha.l d-T-'-l j' .1^ ^ 

I.i-sou anil sonu. lumlilc m.'iv acinally loil.n n 

r.k'llm liolp of Slim,. smmoanl> ami -lUiruan^ ol 

‘'"'imratinn. 

h was ( ep oratile ‘tnu 

1 I \m,v no (oiim-illor milh a sen.c 

f scli-rosiiod m n ^ , 

attend the !l|■oeeelhn,.^. 

^,>,1 not eoiim aero^^ man '‘.j | 

watioii eoinmitted Im hirei jl’Amd Mso th, 
the acts emphatmalh and 

, 1 ,.. wlm wen' behind tlie ^eleln, 

Mii, M. Pi.ei nivF. 

M... M. d,.,...iiv.. 

hould have 1 men naue ^ ,vl,u eame 

)ffieer for the aalpy ny 

lere aa repreaeida ny , ]ieies>ily for 

Mr. Bafique ni f>n 1 Tha 

net rinlice help foi ^ 4.n/,tui nnd. to*(1a> . 


Diiiai 

I’oi * 

Oalal 

pt'( e 


Mu. .\. Ih Sinnioi 

Mr. .\hdiir llahman Siddipi tlioii;4lit that tliero 
^■!i> no just ifieat ion for wliul had happened last 
Week and what had happened lo-da\ . If ct'i'tain 
peo|)le, who had heeii tnaitiuj^ the Coimcillors ni 
this manner heeaiist- the latter took certain altitude 
ill r(';^ard to <'ertaiii prohleiiis. wanlt-d to hav(' a 
tieht. tlu- ( orporalioii were I'eady to accept the ehal- 
letij^e. Ml*. Siddifji was doiihtfiil in his ntind wile- • 
tlu-r the Corporation would takt‘ eo^misanco of tb(- 
assaiih on Mr. Ibjoy Kumar l.>anorj('<‘. wliicll took 
jdace outside the ( oiporaiion Ihnldiii^s hut now the 
iiiiscl)i(-f hail entered the Mouse ilsell. 1 hi'v had 
now lo take s(<‘p^ to protect themselves and [)i’ofecl 
1 lie hoiioni' of the I loil^e. 

Mr. Miilal. Mr. Sidtliip preceedt-d. had 
:i \er\ serious iiirii to tlu ineidimt that hai)|H‘ned 
hmi wi-ek. If it Wiis known that eertaln numdu'rs 
of ilie Mouse had been mai’ked, and il this iid(!rina* 
(ion was eommuniealt-d hy Mi'. Nahar to the t'Xe- 
of itu* ( orp<a*alioii. the\' should have louiul 
oui what lhes(‘ pi‘ople wefi- add how they maiiagc-d, 
i(, ._u'i into tile luiiidin^s. The ( oi-poratioii Imild- 
in,*:. he knew, was always crowded, and Mr. Siddlqi 
had always Felt that tiuit hroii^ht tlu- rale-jnivi-rs 
iiud the I'iti/.ehs into toneli with tlu- work the ( OUli- 
rillors were doin;^. Ihil if this prisile^e was h(-inL: 
iihiised tiu-\ must lake steps to previ-iit reeiiiTf-iicO 
of similar oeeiiraiiCf S. 

Mis ^^roup, Mr. Slddiqi said, was ((iiit(> 111. 
jieeord with tlu* resoluticai. lie hofied tliat tho 

House would lu- able- to lind out ways and 
means to pi-oted the ( oimeilloi's and maintain its 
iii;^iiily . 

Mu, Si lilllU K. ( ’ll \'l 'I UU.IKK 
Mr, Siidhir IMmuir Chatteijee did not ihiiilc 
lliat there was an\ iKilitical ])ur|s>se lu-hind tlu- 
roMimissioii of the crime Miiee no political (piestion 
was (uaieerned with the elesatioii of a particular 
nitieial to tile office of the Chief I'Aecutive OfficiT. 
This WHS an i-\|R'riuu'iil oii tlu* pai t of the inslif^atorf^ 
lo see if hv threat or hy means of siicli terrorisa- 
liou llK-y could contrd tlie voK-s of the CoiiMcillors, 
It was impei‘ati\ ely necessary that those jH'Ople 
must lu- found out. 

Mil. t^ri>uni C. Tbw rir.Aruurrj 
.\ltii<muli be did mil oppose tlie motion. Mr. 
’Siidliir ( liundra l!nv t liaiidiniri did not find any 
neeessily foe tlie apimintnient of a ('otniniUeo by 
du' Coipoiation lo enquire into tlu' ineidents. ITe 
Wiinted tliat there should he an enquiry into the 
affair bm ii(‘ IbouKlit that it should bettor be left for. 
the i.reseut at the luuids of the police to whom 
the arrested persons had heen delivered.^ If th> 
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police failed to achieve anything the Corporal iou 
would lake np llie mailer at iJial Klage. The (.’-oiu- 
rnittee ju’oposed to b(‘ formed, Mr. jiay Chaiullmri 
HuppoH(Ml. would lia\(‘ no e\i(lenc<‘ before ihem on 
wbi(T they niiglil eonducl llie tuifiuiry. 
'JIk'It weii' no wi(ness(‘s l)ef()r(' ihem. Tliey migbt 
ha\o eej'taiii sillitigs but llu‘ rt'siill. lie h'artal. 
would ijnt )»(' niiU'li. Mr. |{a\ ( liaudlmi’i sug- 
geshal llitil \li‘, Miiklau'jee. tlie m<>\('i\ shoubl 
willidj'aw tliu resolul ion . 

Ma. Satis ('. I'^osi:: 

Mr. Satis ( bandi’a Host', wlio ai>peart*d at tln' 
House al)o.ui foiiv-tiv(' minutes after the proc(M‘d- 
ings slartod. said that on the dlsl August last J.ie 
had inio]‘nialion that lu' was going to he assanltial 
along with eej’lain otiuu' inmnliers <d‘ the Cortiorm 
lion, wlio ^o^('d in a ('ei'tain way. Mr. Hose liad 
also that information that he was to he the chief 
target . 

Hut. unluckily. "Mr. Hejoy Kiiiiiai' liaia'rjce was 
)na(l(' th(’ \icti>n of l)u' outrage. As soon as aft(U‘ 
lh(‘ conclusion of tlie ( oi’poralion iiaa'ting. !Mr. 
HaiM'i'joe mnei'g(‘d out of the huilding he was si't 
upon h\- some mi'ii. Mr. hknauT'e was laislied 
dow]t and tlie hooligans gavi* some kicks on tlu' ribs. 
Mr. IkaiK'rjVi' was still coiifiia'd to laai. 

Th(' wlioli' thing, in the opinion of ?slr. Hose, 
procei'ded according to ))lan. He suppostal that 
sonu' p(‘o}>l(‘ in the \isilors’ gallar.x caiiu* to know’ 
how ci'rtaiji Councillors iiad \ot('d. The\ watcluMl the 
mo^•enu'nts of Mie llanerjec and foliowaal liim oiit- 
sidtu No outsider could witliin this shoi't time 
possibly know how a particular meiiila’r laul e.Nt'n'istnl 
his \()t(u 

\Miat coina'ctiiig link' was ther<'’/ Mr. Hose 
asked, with the outsidtu’s and th(^ appoititment they 
jiiad(' on that day. I h' would sa\ that it was tla* 
coniuauing liidN of siher oj- currency not('s. I h' liad 
no hesitation to sa\ that lie heli('\('d that some nf 
th(' ciiiployiees of tlii' ( orpoi’al i')Ji 'w'm‘c in tlu' kjiow 
and wci'c in the conspirac\- to assault pc'ople. who 
had th(' coiiragi' of con\'iction to \ot<-‘ in a c(‘rtain 
way. 


II CALCUTTA IS AIR ATTACKKI) 

Problem Of Disposal Of Refuse 

'I'lu* <]iit‘st i(iii nt iii'j; I/;. 500 Uuis 1 m 14,000 

m 1' j'(‘fiisc, (liiilv in itic i'Wy and iis snlmi'l).*'. in 

Ui(‘ picsont ^‘Mn^^*l'\ a nry srr\ nj iIk* ( 'Mrjua'al.itai o1 

Calcutta tails to t'unctinn iis a j'cmiIi (if enemy ail' vaid is. 

il ih leaenl. now la'inu cniisidco'ed ii.v ili(‘ ( lovcniimuil of 
.BetitAal, 'idle < !( a (‘riiiiK'iit aic also tryiiii; to tliid nut a 

solution Ilf llu' |irolileiii l liaT " niiLiht faet^ llie met eoiiMlis witlr 
I'Of^ard lo the (|U<‘stion nf dispos.il nf nijj,lit-SMil id the city 

if the pi eseJit s(*\n ejaj^c system is disloeated hy enemy* 
ii<itioii, 

Tile (loveriiimml have sui;*4;esled tn the, Corpojat inji two 

proj'HJSaJs ill tliis eonneetioii, inviting its opinion alxiid liie 
practicability of t*aeli of lliem., For the first jiruhleni, they 

buv(^ recommonded tiiiii all the 5,000 duHlbins in the city 
and suburbs be I'eplaced by incineratrirs ; and as regards the 
.other, they )mvc advised tlie Corjioration tliat one bore-hole 
htirme be provided in each of the 1,71,448 oeeupied Imu.ses. 


Mr. Jk)St' su])])ort('d tlu' motion that the malt. i 
sliould be entrusted for enquiry into the linnds of a 
QuiimitltHU He t'xjH'eh'd thai lu course^ of thcii 
empury many diselostirt's would lu‘ madtu 

Mu. H. S. Naha 11 

Mr. Hijoy Singh Nahar rt'pudiattal tlu' siiggcs 
tion tliat any ( ongressmtin shotild be a Itai’ty to 
tliis cowardly assault. That was detiiiiiely agaiiisl, 
the (U’l'cd of the Congress. Jlc' would also rtapu'si 
th(' Coirimiltta' to frame cerhiiii rub's in this eon- 
lu'tdioji .‘IS to how (he piihlit- might havt' aet'ess n* 
(^u‘])orat ion authta'it it's, ami officials of llu' difft'rt'iii 
dt'jiart imuits. 


Mh. S. HAhlU'DlUMA 

Mi‘. Syt'd Hadruddiija saitl that Hit'y must do 
pomctliiug to prolt'ci tlicir lift' and ))ro])tT(\- which 
wt'Vt' at stake. 

At this stage closiirt' ht'iiig put to the dt'hale 
tilt' 1 ‘estiliit it)u was plactul htdtirt' tin' Ihaist' and 
iimmimousU eai'rit'd . 


THL BALLYdUNOL TRAdHDV 
Council Questions On The Llectrocution Accident 

'riin l•eet•nt lain! aecidniil diic Ui (deel I'Meiil n ai uinmIviii,., 

llic dnalh hu'^iialid and w i !»• ai Kanklllla Unad. Ually 

j.llllgc, anti the (iiit'sLiMii Imw Miell accidents nuiild In- .-topped 
ill t'uliire ligtired pr< an i nmii ly dui'iii:; (|iicNiiiai liiiit' in ilc 
I'n'iigal i'ouiicil. Mil l’'nday. itn‘ J 2 \li Si-pl ranliei . 

‘The immlHa of piasMiis, aceni'iliiiLi in Hun. .Mt, II. S 
Snli ra \va I’lly . repurtml Oi have liiaai eleel, rMeiil ed Lii Suiitli 
t'ldentta Miict' tlie i nt rud n<’t iuii of .\ It ai'iia 1 1 ng t'niaa'iit is 37, 

Mr, Suhraw ai d V siatial that nierc iMWciing uf \iilta’.ii' 
l230 Milts) WMllld nut minimise the aceideiits He did nut 
think that full .shock at 230 \m1i.s wa.s ial.il. i 1’ a man 
stood on dr\ ground, 'I'lu' I'alalltv did laa dnpinid so nnu'li, 

II*' atldfd. npiai the voltaLic a- upon tlu' iinaiility o( •■iirriai; 
pas.sitig ihroiigli the man's body. 

.Mr, .Siihra \s a rdy add*‘(l d i .si ri hut ioi i ot' ('haa rici t ,\ in 

Ih'iigal had htaai .standaJ'di/.ed at 220 vulis (A. (',} 

Jh’ohalily. he .said, d i.st ri linl ion id' cha-t ricil \ at 220 mi 
2i^) volts vvaaild hr tihire laaiiioinic tlian at 110 volts 

Mr. Siihra wa nly answaa'ial in the nceativa when aslu;d 

It he proposi’d to call a ('otilVrcncc id c.vpfi'ts. ofl'nials and 
non *)flicial.s lo advi.sc him as to the action (o la* taken 

ill order lti stop (a ininimi.>e sueli av'cidimts in tin* liitma' 
He jioiiited out at the saim* liim' that (he Indian Fleet riei t ,v 
Hides. 1937. were fi'.iim*d foj' the pitAamlioii of aeeidtMils and 
wei'e rev is(‘(l am,i ameiidetl from lime U, time as ota-asion 
aros<‘. 'I’liese were dn^all willi by tlie t'eiiiral Khaaneilv 
IJoiird, .Mr. Siihrawardy staled that if the rules wmo 
iihservial and the advice givtui li.v ( h iv friiiiamt lieed*-‘d. (de** 

ti'ieal aeeidiMil.H would lie grtailly ininimisi'd. 

Jii this (a)iirie,\itm Mi‘. Siihrawardy poinltal out that in 
order tliat judjlie niiglil have their eleetrie inslalJat ion teslcel 
jieriodieally an orilei' was ii^Mie<i hy Covernmeiit (iroviding 
for inspect ion oi' test of instaWations by Kleetrie InspiH'ters 
apjiuinted by ("Jov ermnenl . ddie minimum fee foi' an nispee 
tioip c\aini)ifiliuiJ oi' f(*sl of a low pi'essure iristallalioii of 
230 Adits is Rs. 2 only. Application for this jmrposi* may 
be made to the Klecti'ie Inspector lo tlu* (Joverriment of 
Jictigal at No. p,. Hui'isli AKtikhwip l^oad. H. O. Kl.gin HoaiL 
Calcutta. 
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I he Late Mr. S. K. Sen 

’I'l"' li"US.. (.11 ass.Miil.lino ,,,n,|„|,,,| (Inath 

ol Mr. s, K, S(MI. linrrisUM'-Mi-l,a\\. whid. .i(;(iiiiv,| 
:il ( 'iilc'iilta (ill SniiduN . 

ll)(' Im'|)1i1v Mayor, wlm piv^ldidl . ivtrnvd lo 
Mr. Si'll as an aiiiiahli' ovni n. 

iilid (MU' of tlir lrad(a> nf il„, {ulrinta 

har. Hi., loss would Im' ai-iilo!y l.di m i|,r cilx . 

Mil' Moiisi' acci‘|itod till' ('( ii K i( dr I icr rr^nim i( ai . 

A l.eiler From A Hotel 

liv < oiiiiriiirr llaiiiouJ^r 
Idihmaii iv^ardiii- a Mtlri rr(.-i-i\rd |»v lla- 
< (M'poi'alioii of ( alciilta Iroin tl,r m’;,na-r. 
"'(Mil of llii' HiT'iil Mast.rii lloiM. Mr. 
^iiilapali ('lialh'rji. .Vdiiir ( |,i,.| I’Arciil i vr 
dftici'r saiil llial Mi'. .1. ( . .M iilu'rjrii . dir ihrii ( liii'r 
Sxi'ciil i\o Ollirrr. locrivid n Milrr from llir (irrni 
I''as1i'rii lloti'l anilioriliis .daliiij.' dial ihc .\rn^r>,..,r 
cult"' 1" iiispi'ci llirir piomi^rs mi ,\lar<'li -Jit In..!, 
and an ofticiM' of llu’ (li'allli lu'parlmriit on iiu' frU 

loNvinjji- day. and iiujiiiriii.u why diis in,-pr(Mioii had 

horn slarli'il ,^o siiddi'iiU ami in such an or,uani/.('d 
fashifMi. In dial ii'lh'r. which wa> laid on ilu 
lahlo. holid aiilhoi'itii's imiiiiU'd wlirllmr llu' iiisprc- 
lion and I'Xaininal ion inadr ii\ iIkm' tw«! Hrpari 
iiu'iils had an\ coiiiu'clion with tiu'ir iimhilily to 

ohlior a cm'tain iiisuranco a^iiil. who wa,- als<> 

coiiJJoiMrd wit h I hr { orporat ion. 

TIh' Cliirf Hxrciili\'i' ()riic(r i-mil iniiiim' I’r 
iiiarki'd dial lu' inadi' an iiuniiry. ’ Tiu' .\>o'ssor”. 
hi' said, ‘ ‘r«'cci\’rd a ti'li'plioiir lnr.-^ar^' lo llu' Mli'C'- 
that lIuTr h:i\r hrt'ii ^(Miir addition.- alul allrra- 
liiMis in dii' (ii'rat l'’ashM'n lloirl. IP' with dir 
Assrssiii^i; Insprcl(M‘ coiiiaMMU'd wriil to dir lioti'l oii 
Mai'cli *.iS, for i n.''])i‘('l inn . Me lonnd di:ii llu' alhM’a 
dons niadi' wiavi' iiothin- ‘»1' itiipiMMancr 
and they lefi du' place. On ivcriiM <»! " 
ti'li'plioiii' nu'ssa,Ui' fiom a ( oiincilioi'. who ^aid dial 
hr siispecP'd thi' (pialily ef cnoK. d and piv.^ri-ved 
foodstiitTs srr\'rd in the holid ihe llealdi (Ifticn >rni 
Ihi' Analvsl. who tocvtlier with da ,\^.o.slant Anal\sl 
Wi'iil lo'llu' plai'i' foi- dir colli'clion of iiicrssars 
Niinpli's i.f foodstiiirs for haiMiM'ioli.mcal i'Xainina 

li„„. Tlir m.^nlls <'f It"' iii.idr iln.i 

all llu- saiuplns w.mv Or I an. .•..i. 

siiiii])don. , , ,,1.1 

''ll appi'ai’s that die 
Oltii'i'r arraiif.,' 


.\ssi'>S(M' ami llie lleaini 
I(.r ill.' lU'a'.-^siii'N iii.-.|..rrH'.iis al ill.' 

\(li(. liii|.|'.'iia 1.' I'*’ II 

will iipii.'iir |■|■.>.|. 


|■l'(llu■st (if llic saiiii' |ii'i'S(iii 
( oiiiicilloi (if llii' ( .ii'li.iriili.iii. 11 ^ 
ill.' |m|itM's liii.l .III ill.' lid'll'' 

••Twi: Ilf III.' ri'iiivs.'iiiiili'C' "1 111 

-a. 

plainani a ( oiimdlliM’ \was die piMson k 

i„ l.'ll,.,' »s 

apnrar from the aiiswt'is * 

of inspection and i'xaminalion made d 

thy cojii|)la)nt . 

Ml'. A. Id Siddi(|i said thal 

a rallu'r si'iliiiis ))i'.'lil.'i.i m It''' 
li,.n on a coll.'ii^.U' U tl'"''"' 


liiil.’l. Ill 


dir resllll'’ 
liol 


lliis mailer I'umeil 
sliapi' of 'I ivlii'i'- 
(|i,| ii.it kiio'v III. 


actnal fads "d iH'fo.'c auv si„.,.l.'ni.'..larv .,u.'s.ions 
(I.mI tl 

IM” . 

;„h-.d to iiivoslioat.' loo 


. . , ■ , '.,.,1 til'll a ('oiiinidli'.' 

WM'c askod. 1..' aii.l l.-a<l.'i> " 

iiio of die T\1ay("’- 1 . i!i*> 


Ihi' |)rj»iii\ Mayoi’. Mr. AT. A. II. Jspaliaiii, 

edio ]a'r^id('(l. said dial hr i-oiilil luil juil that su^- 
-'e-t i' M I 1 >r tol'r (hr 1 1 ( U isr liow , 

H- '1. ( ohrii : Is it a fju I that Ml', -I. (d 
•dakriji'a kli a Irlirr i'Xplaiiiiiie thi' (driamistaneei^ 
I'Mi hr W( lit awav,' If st». will dial h'llrr hi' nro- 
dilr.'d. 

iiu- ' hirf Idxriail i\ r i ttliri'r : Id'h ii'i' 'ii' ! 'ft, 

'"ad« -III itu|iniy and lefl a ^lalt'iiiiMit , 

^kr. I>, J. ( oiimi: Wdll \on imad dial slate- 

III '1 1 1 

lit' ( Iml l’Arcuii\i' (Ufici'r: 1 woiikl roijiii'st 
dt*' Ihii'.-sr m.( I,) ask me lo I'i'ud ii h('raiise thi' mmu' 

"I a t ' >1 1 1 ir d |( :r 1 1 ir I il lo) led ill 1 1 . 

^d- II. Melhold : t Would ask \\hrdii'r (lie 
■ "loirillor and dir insiiraticr aunil I'i'frri'i'il lo are 
thr sanir prrsoir.* 

1 1"' t hirf l'’Ai'('iit i\ r ( thiriM' ; TTu' slati'im'iit 
' I M''. < . Miiki'i'Jra will yivv all ihr fai-ls of lIn'’ 

e;: ’ . 

dr. tP ( . ( hattrrji'r: TTir n-pK says dial 
die lelirr laid m (hr t.-ddr. W lii'i'i* is that 
Irtlrl'’ 

TT" I 'elMily .Mayor : I Irrr is du' stalmiiiMil ot 
M’- .) ( . Mnki'iji'a. ami I plair it on tlu' lahli'. 

Mr. Ih ( . ( Tiat Irrji'r : W ill \oii kindly ri'aii 
i' mil ■' 

Mr. .\. lo .'^iililiiji : Wdiich i^ du' k'lU-r placi'd 
mi ihr tahir'.’ 

Ihr Hi'piily Muyo)': T’hi' h'lhr is on the 
lahir .'iiid any nu'inhi'r, who I'ai'rs nia\ ri'ad it and 
a-k sii|>rlrmi'iita ry ((iirstioiis. I ihiiik tlu' hi'st \va\' 
lo >ol\c dc dillii'idly will hr lo pass o\a'r llu-.se 
-10 i.lniu'iilary ijiu'slions dll dir m'Xi nu'i'lme and 
a>k llu Sri'i’rtaiy ti) |ilai-i' llu' compleli' till' on the 
lahlc imliidine Mr. .1. (' Mnki'rjra's stali'ineiil (mi 
inimili'S h* iori' (hr hi'einniiie of thr nu'i'tine so that 
m.'iiilu i> may look into tlu- tile anil hasr their sup- 
I Imu nlar\ (jiirsiion.^ on thr ri'siilt of llu'ir pi'nisal. 

^Ir. H. -1. ( olii'ii : ITii'i'r ai'i' I'.'s ( 'omii'illors 
and if ra<-h takt'^ ti'ii mimiti's what will happi'ii. 

T lu' l'rpiil\ Mayi r: I will plaii' thr filr i>n 
thr tahlr iMu' hour hidori' thr iM'oinninn ^f jhr nrxt 
mi’t'l iny. 

Mr. 1). ( , ( hat trl'jrr : (ojurs of thr li'tli'i' of 
i om|»luim aiul Mr. T. ( . ^l ido rjrn ‘s slaleiiu'nt 
shoidil hr I'inailal i'll to mi'inhi'i's. 

Mr. H. •) . ( ohrii : Would il lua hi' hriti'i* tor 
e- lo i!a\(' a I'i'port from tlu' ('liirf I'Ai'i'iil i\ r ( tHii-er 
:i> to thi' i-ireiiiiislam'i's miili'r which llii' A.ssi'ssor 
.md thi' ( hirf llralth ortii-rr wi'i’r askril to 
th'Tr’' 

T’hr (hii'f |•’,xrl•lll i\ i' (Iffii-i')': Mr, .1. ('. Mukri’* 
jra > .ntMirmriit aiisWi'i's tlu poinl.^ raisrd hy Mr. 

( olirn . 

M r. I h ( ( lud tri'ii'i' : It WAadd hr hd tiu* fo 
filriiiulr till' ( hii'f H\(‘ciili\r ( tftii'i'i'ks stati'liii'iit. 

Tlu' Hi'piilN Ma'vor; If tlu' majority fi'i'l that 
I’l should hr ciii'iilali'd it will hr iloiu' and inarki'il 
"coiilidiUil ial 

Thi' (iiii'slimis aski'il liy Mr. Ilamoodiir Halmian 

Wi'Vr fis lollows : 

ill na.-s tlir (' 1111 "!’ K \r<'iil i \ t-* OHiirr iHcrisi'il a telOM- 
t'miii llii' (Jii-at Ka.^teri. ITotrl a ut lici'it ics .statirui that, 
thr A»si'ns"i' faiiir te iti.spi'Ci ihrir oij llio 26lli 
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liiM 27ili l.i.'-i (MKiiiij-iim why tliis insjK^rt ion Superintendent, Corporation Press 

1j;u 1 hccri r.t.ntcil Mi(lh<Mily ;oh 1 in sncli mi oi'u;iniso<l TIu' of tljC ])(),'! <■)!' IIh' Si ! | X'l’i l ih-ndr | i | . 

r'.M.uiiioii ■; ion Pj'oss. \mi.s cliHiiy^vd from l»s. 100 ^'Jo 

2: ir ih(‘ Miiswrr is in Oto .iHiniim i \ <- will ho^^ 000 to Ms. 000 ‘iO 500. 


Iv ind I \ Iiiiirc 0|f It'l I vv I 'll 1 h(' t ;i hh* 7 

t 

1 .-); Will iii( t'liifl' I'h'scciil i N. (■ « )fhcct ki'idl^ sliih* 
;t lltr tliriif 0. i >1 t ■ I 1 1 H'Hol ;t 1 1 1 I lOfi ! H‘S iTH p li In 1 m llu' 
IcMf!' w Ik Oh-!' 1 (i<‘ Misi *('('1 ii III (A.’Oiiiiint i'Mi niiido ))y 

liic two ( h'j i;i r'l iiuMil > iMi'Mi h wifO iiml miix' t.'t tliritv 

tion wifli ihr'i' lioihiiilN to tiiiin.;*' .1 Insinioirt' 

.\.,.rnt. Iln■^ •!> ,ilsu ('oiiiicrhMi will) tlir i '< *c| )ura I lOli ' 

iSj 0 , 1 ^. i)n‘ Cliu'i I'' N ot‘in i \ (• nilirrr made lOo 

riaiiHi'N iiit'i Oh ‘•aatoinmit it'i.vO' iind O h wdj hw 
Islltlis .uaO' lip' l'(‘.sllll 'd' 111--. i'lii)iiil\? 

iM 1)1,1 ih,. AsO'smir aiMi tim ( )|li, ,.| nt lli.- 0,"ilOi 

j ir|i:‘ 1 1 mm! rmno to ilir Crrat KasOw n llf.tpl on Ou- 'hi''^ 
mmin..,f(t Oa t!,«- o:' ma I’ im^ jiii\' t n.-i k.ti .on 


I I tl|,o did. d d Oh'V do so II, ennsroUrn'T I'l .lllS 

, ,II|| ,1a in; rnt m s cl ? ^ 

.;7) ‘It -c. ill tliH ( liir. K.\r,-iit IN •' n flic, 'I- Uimiiy 

vtalf I'M' Iiamf ni' the iief.-nn a'Ohi made the eomjdainl" 

id Will dll' Oliirt' la \ ('('11 1 1 \ e t)fii,'ri isilidiv slate 

; 1m' I'.’m i.i.ide any ('iniuii'n-^ t'',,m Jn* (.‘real laa.^ier-i 

liolil .^.ril.iin whether till' e,eii|ila m.liil n'. a '• the 

f .,a"^ ill I r'tVr' ed t o h\ 1 helil 

Will tin ('Imd' laNeellllSe 'iffaTl h;iidi\ stao 
it as a )'e'••|lt "I insfieei ion and r\amiiiain.n made, the 
fofii I ila i nt \\ n* [ n-- ! i ln'd 

Ptirol Kationinj^ And City Streets 

Mr. Mtidtoi Moliioi l^iirnidii drt'w the altoiilimi 
of liic hcpiiis Mii\<)i 'Mr. M. A. H. ls))<ili{ini. wlio 

.( I ill lilt Iiicid itiL' i lo tlh' dcploraliln Sllllo In 
wiru'li tlif Stroo!,- (>1 ih" city liad fidloii lot wniil of 
jirojior rlt <1 ll^i 0'.*; , llif I list riel iMiijfnd'ors an I 
otlad' oilici r," m orci’Osal, ii N\a> r('['nrit (L wcim' im- 

itlilo lo coj)!' w’nli llio siOialion tor uaiit of jrdrol 
Jio(a ','sa.l V lor iia loi’ lorries. I lie (Wisliii;^’ l<a)'it:, 
were licio;,', Icadt d iiiori' l)i'a\il\ \silli t('liiso laii 

Thai had not ormad siitticit'Ol . Th" lofiisi' in eon 
H‘(|iieii(H' \\i)> heiii.'j; |)ile(i iiji at sliaad (-(iriiers. 

I 'ldes.' soiiiol liiii'j, NNas done iiiiiiiediatelx e'pidi'iiiie.-. 
Mr. j-fiii'mao hared, Noaild hreaK oiil in llie eily. 

Mr. l'*|ia!iaiil oihdithd lie lloiist' llial they had 
alr<'ad\ heeii eio'ryiii'j on i leo.ot ial ioi i with tin' ])e(rol 
rationiny a nl horil ies. Ih* la ali.-( d tliat witlioid 
addliiojiid aiotaiiit ol p'drol the con.'i'rN aia'a S‘*r\'u'es 
of the e'l\' would he yfoally liiim|H‘red and It nilylil 
j): rliajis If ad to faitld'eak of opideiiiie diseast*.-^. Fh* 
would oiu'e ayaio <lraw Mr atleiilioji ot the 1 lii('i 
E\('rull\e htffiei r to the iieee^sit\ of sotoiriliy addi 
tioiial Ooirol from iho aiitlioi llios < (»ne( riMMl. 

Councillor Watson Re4sij?ns 

Tin* rf'siynat ion of Mr. h . tl. ANat.son. Meaflev 
of the Em-opotiji (’iroiip, of his. >eal on the Corpora 
lion was aceeplfd h\ the lloiisi w ilh reyri't , 

Executive Engineer, Water Works 

The ( '('1 poration appointed Mio P. C. toipla. l)e))iity 
Kxwc'uti\e JhiiyiTieet , Watt'r Works. 1o tljt* ]K)st oi 
]5xoeutivt* Enyiiietd'. Water Works, on an initial 
salary of Us. lyHK) pi'V month plus Us. ltH> Motor 
Car Allowance jjer ’luonth in tie* revist‘(l yrade ot 

HCK") — U)— 1.200 in lla‘ vacaney to 1)0 eaiised hy 
tile retirement of Mr. S. ('. (.1iakra\ artt i wdlli effect 
from the Isi November next. 


Puja Ad>ance Tor l:mployees 

It was (k'cided that pt'iananent emp]o\ees ol tli, 

( 'orpoi ai ion drawiny a salar\- ot Its. ;dC0 jx-r montli 
or :md('r wonlil lie paiil in adwiia'i* hefor** lla* Mnjii 
(heir fid! salary [or llio month of Septf-inher. airl 
half for till' motilli of (tetoher n<‘\t. Tla* ttmipo- 
rary ni'’nial and the lai)om- stall would yoi salaiw 
for till* half of S('pt‘'mt)ei‘. 

/* 

Court l ees (Bengal Amendment) Bill 1941 

Thet 'ourl hoes 1 Ueiiy;i! \ mci id lUf 'i I f ' Mill. iPll ., 

1 1 1 ( rod Deed h\ .\li. Niir Ahmed i.i iho lienyal 
I .eyislal i\ e ( omieil. whieh has heeii forwai'ih'd h\ 
the Loral ( Sow I’lma'nt . was reft ri’ed. fo)‘ ('onsidera- 
iioii, to a SUf'eial ('ommiltf'e cftiisist iny of iJt Mr. 

( . Chatterjef'. i*ii Mr. Naif'sh Nath Mookerjee. 

■ :C Mr. Ih'hendia Naih ^^u kherjf'e . 'I' Mr. Ih‘ha' 
hraia Mukherji-t' and i5' Mr. S. K. (diosh. 

Pii.lahs And Id In Corporation Properties 

The lollowiny i‘('soliil ioi i was adoplf'd on llu 
)■(*(•( .niiiieiidal ion ot the hstat<'s and (If-neral Lm- 
[ios('s Slandiny t 'ommillee : 

That ill \'iew of the fact lhal lliei’t* is 

hardly any (ime to deal with indi\idiia! applica- 
tions sf'ekiiiy pf'rniissioji lo'‘ cek'hrat iiiy the 
/C/ /•(/(/, Liiii^Jinu and and Id ivi 

( 'orporat ioi 1 jiropfU'i ies. the schools. j)arl\s. 
s(jiiares. re*, ads mid rnaihsltk' lands wiiicl), 
were permittf'd to he iisod ill c<')n 
jU'etion w ilh such (‘tdehi'ai ions -- 
in past years. as also other similar 

placo [(U which iipplieat ioiis lor such perinis 
sioii ma\ he I'eet'ixf'd lliis year, he allnwi-'d to 
!)(• iise'l in coniu'ctioii with tho said cf/kdii’a- 
lions this \ear. and thal the t 'liit'i k \e(‘Ul i\'f* 
Ottici'r he authorised lo deal wilh indi\idiia! 
cJpplicalioiis seekiny siu'h permissions. an(j 

yi’iuit pei’iiiissions siihji d 1(1 ihe tollowiiiy 
usual terms aval e('ndilions : 

( 1 I That no iindm* incojivamii-nce is 

(*aus('d to lla* ineinliers of tla* i)iil)li(- )-eso]‘(iny 
lo the paJ'k. 

'•2i That no slriudm'al alti'rat ions an 
made in ihe pari< wiihoni ihe pi’e\ious sanction 
lion oi liio histrici )‘’myi>a'or. 

(H) Thai no animal is .'sacrificed. 

(•I I 'I'hut the sheds. Sim ni'h/ inis or lelii- 
]K)rar\ slria-l ures. tdc.. ol any kind ereett'd 
within file park or rtruiare (■'te,. ui'c Ttuiiovial 
hy tla* oryani^ois inimedlati'ly alioi' the p(‘riod 
of permission is o\‘c*r. 

/:>! Thai sanitary ari'anyeiiiei its ar(' made' 

to ihe sal isfaei ion of tla* Uistriel Health Offici'v. 

/p), 'I’hal any damayt* caused to tlie Jiark 
or s(piar(' is made yood hy the oryaiii/a'i's and 
llial a niinimiim sum ol Vis. o(l is d(‘j)ositVd' 
witli tla* Pistrict Vhayirieer as se‘‘m'ily ayainst 
any damayeS tbaV imiv \m caused to tla' park 
or s(p\are. 

(7) That th*' ory.anist'is obtain tla* neces- 
sary jiermission ior relaxation of tbe Viylitiiiy 
n‘st rict ion from tlie projuu’ aiithofitm 
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Goods Transport By Road 


¥ N il nil ihi' l|i’\’rlii|i|||rli| la uiiihli- l|■al|^. 

p'lrt liv riiiul, lifl'nrv ilir KnViil >(iciriv <il' Arls 

I'A Ml'. .1, S, Niclioll, ( ..ICK., M.Iiim.T.,' Hiiv.-inr 
<•111(1 ( liii'i 'Cl I i i\ ( ' ()i^ic('r (►! McNciiiiiru vV ( O., 

lie |H)i}i(c(| mil iluit ii Wfis llic iiiijir()\-ciiimi( 

ill r(»M(ls. mI>()ii1 I '20 vc;ii's iii^o, wliicli ojimicd up ;i 
llc^^■ \isla of li'iiiu-^port aiid mialilrd lltr tiiiir lakmi 
iron! Loiidoji lo luxi tci' hv (Miacli (o lu' ciii Iroin iwn 
(la vs lo 17 lioui's: now . w illi iiiccliaiiical t Uii ii-prn-t , 
it oi'ciipics alHiiil sc\(‘n lioin>. and with a iinulrrii 
riiotorwa\- iiii,n‘lil lie rcdiict'd In lour. 

()||C of tile p1■oIllclIl^ lias liccll lllr iiUrSlinh n| 

the coiitrilail ion nicclianical ti‘an>|Htrt ^lioiitd pm 
\ ido towai'ds the cost and iipkct p nf ihc rnad>. 
Ih'cwaj'. I lie annual cost was ahnin L'i‘a).iKM).()0n, 

Taxatioii on \e)ii(des and fuel then [imdiK'cd nwa' 

I'SS. I H 10.000 oihoiit one-ninth nf the naiional i'e\t » 
niK'i. (innds \ehicles cnli t I'i hi 1 1 cd oSeU nlie-tllil'd d 
that' a .^tini ('(pii\a lent tfi ahoiii half of the iniul 
c(>st , 

Miudi tmiihic has ai'i>en lhrnii;di tli'' <i‘Wrin- 
iiioiil a PI ii'opriat iiip lai',L'e >iims li'(an timtor laxatioii. 
lra\ iiiL;' the late pavel' to pUON Ide Iwo-lliird" of the 
. Tllr ll|dlll.'lll> lit' ill ill' '''inilalilt' ilivisii'll nf 
rnad i-ti^ls Iml wt'cii llii' Lifiii'riil raln-pavi r niiil lln' 
rnail iiSfi'. wlu'tiu'i' iIh' iih'I'H' 'flna'' ^ii'iiiU '1"' 
()iil\ III I'tiiil I ilmli'. ''iii'l "Im'IIi' I il 1"' ><>iiii'l 1" 

lax till' iii'il"i' "I ' "f '*1^ |•"|||||- 

laitini, 1,1 mail i-.isls. ihhI >" iliM'nniiiml-' 
il as riiiiiliurril v'illi "tlii'i' "1 traiii'i"’!*. 

.\|iart fi'iiiii nt'iii'rai iiii[ii'i)' i iH' nt nn'lni 

\,liiflt'.i Mile, I n-2(l. llif il''"'^ aft.'i'Iiii'J 111.' 


cai'l'iaLte nl ue.ndr> ha\c hccii ihe de\ elopnielil of llu' 
piieiiiiiatic !\rr and iinproN'cd simpeiision. 

riles*' na\r reduced daina;.ie in mads and noise 
w hilr riinninu. Inipi-oved hrakin,^, Scituil iti(‘ l.vi'e 
irea<|,^ (Mild hrlier road surfaces ha\e incmasi'd 
>afel\ al ;^reater speeds, Om,i.a‘nss in liuili'rials 
and design ha\'e produced a lailio of iiiiladeii 
wei.L'hl to pa\ioad \Nhiidi would ha\e aslonished liie 
• IILUIIerr of 1 0 1 I . 

\nelher ad\ane' i> in the design of specialised 
l'<M|ie,v Mild i\iie-. siiidi as .saiikei's, iiiiudiinery 
ea 11 iel'. low loaders . etc. 

Next (nines the Spliel'e of I'oad I la t lsp(.)L'f . 

I reiLdils earrieil im hide jiracl ieall\ e\ ('r\ I h i n;t thal 
niie can ihiid'i of. \ppro\iniate fio'iires appl\in,e; foi' 
I W e!'e ; 

Ouldic passeiiL’er rojid iraiipial. 

( ioo(is I ra 1 mpoi’l hy mad < hy A-and Ih hceiised 
\i hi(des onl\ I. Is.i lUO.tMlO, or ahoiil 01 per ('('lit. 
av compared with llu' railways 00 pm* cent, 

Aiicillai'x ojM'i’alors' Nehiides ,:Aa\(' a tnriio\'er of 

I'l 17 JlOO.OOO. 

.\n iinportanl ad\anta,oe of road trans])<.vrt is 
,'peed hmweeii tiiiie of despatch and d(di\’ei‘y, and. 
unless the distance he oreal. tlie lower t raNO'Hiiio 
.^peed can he mole lhaii otTsel liy railway haiidliiiu' 
111’ ^himtin.ir. 

IJoad trans]iorl has heen more subject to leoal 
rc,i.*iilalion than, peihaps, any other iaa'di oi indns 
ii'\ rile \( r\ t xisleiice (ft the cai rier s laisiiiess 
is suhject to a network of legislation. 
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J i(‘ will) t)i(' cojilrol of lilt' iiidiislry t’nlloNN- 

iii^ the lioad and Jhdl Trattic Acl nf and tlir 

inatler uf licensing. rcfiii-inn paii iciilaiL- lo the 
lolly of till' orij^inal l>vn-y('ai’ period nnd(‘r the Ael. 
which na'anl a carrier facing an <'\p(‘iisi\(' and often 
]iroti‘ac1t'd tij^ht for rach area in which he npc'i’.-.lcd 
— and r\('iy two years to ])rt^S('i'\e Ids hiisiiK'ss 
exist ('nc<'. M\'en the Hxe-yi'ai' license does noi e)\t'r- 
cniiu' ihesr Jieinls. 

J''inally. he di'alt with de\ (dopnieiils ef oi-^ani- 
salioo in the industry an<l said, incidentally, that it 
could (laini to haA(‘ r(‘spond(‘(l v'ell to the prewrni 
iieod. tlioiiyl) few could feel that the lransi)ort of 
the nation liiis hetai jdanned as it di-siawt'd to he. 

'I'liis i.- the tinu' for the road d('\elopnM‘nl 
aih'ocates {<■ pri'ss theii' point — whilst inland trans- 
])orl is at low tide r)f itu'lled i veiU'Ss and now that 
tile wlioK eoinilix is !ili\e to tiu' tact that the 
( ioN ernnieiii ‘s iidand transport ])olic\ lias not only 
eausi'd inroii\ ('nienee. hu| dow n -riu'lit sutVe^any. us 
well as liaNiiin placiMl u definiie hialo on the war 
ellort . 

All loo little netiee is taken of the last point, 
whieli ainoniits to a first (das.- (-at ast rophe. iio'aln 
ahl(^ lo dll' eiielllii's. 

It is coiiitiioii knowli'dye that arniaiiieiii pro- 
diudion is on a (diain syst('tn--a (diain of faclori(‘s 
eatdi r('Sponsihle for the t'l’oduel ioi i of sonu' \ilal 
eoiii])()nent or accessory . 

If oiH' fails to pla\ its part, the whole (diain 
conceiaaal is lield up. and u is no e\a;^Uerat ion to 
staU' that more s|oppa;4e,^ ha\(' heeii. and aia* ludn;^. 
caiisi'd h\ ti'aiisporj itoil LiaadNs than frtan aov otliei 
caiis('. 

\ ast stores oi ^oods and supplies oi i‘\(‘r\- des- 
crijition also lit' at poi’ls of entry hecaiise ther(‘ is 
no transport to nio\e tla'in. and there tluy n'inain 
(hderiorat inpn rot tiny if piadshahle also tlu‘y pro 
\ id(‘ an t'asy taryet for eia'iny homhers. 

Not only that. ( onyi'stion at the ports holds 
up ship])iiiy. one of llie wdrst thinys that (ain 
ha])pen. 


FOR SPRINGS, ALL KINDS 
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Tims lh(' sliotdvdny stall' of inland transport is 
as miudi responsihk' for the shorlayi' of iin|)orted 
s^yiiflii's of e\ ('ry (h'script ion as any otlu'r faidoi-, 
and perhaps men' so. 

I h(' sla^rtayi' ot sliippiny is fi'v'ijuimt ly ndd'rri'd 
\(' h\ Ministers and f lo\'('rnmenl spokesmmi. and 
e.xplained as la'iny due lo (‘la'iny aidion. hut Me\'('r 
ari' poll delays na'iniened as a coni I'lhiitory lanisi'. 

It is our opinio]i that this as])i'cl (d’ our diffi- 
culties is h('iny liuslu'd up hy the powi'rs that htn 
d’h(' (salasl ropiH' is lad the idsiili of a hlund('r- a 
hhindd'. whi(di niiylii lu- ('xeiisahh' hut the 
ri'si^t ut the dellhi'rale p(dicy of ri's 
poiisihle pi'rsons still hikiny an aetixc jiart in trans- 
port mailers. 

No wonder ihi'y di'sin' to hide llh' irrejiarahk' 
dainayi' tlu'V liaNd doiu' irn'pai’ahh' lu'causi the 
damayv is aheady done as I'I'leel i\ a'K as ti (h'alh 
caused hy a homh. 

It rmnaiiis now foi‘ acli\'e st('ps to he lakim to 
pre\-eni similar catastrophes a (-out innanci' of tlit'in: 
and oiK' ot tlu' first tlilny.- is lo yi'i rid of tlu' cnl- 
])rits, wdio('\‘er they ma\' Ian 

I h(' culprits are those wia- liaxe used llu'ir powi'r 
h'»‘ Ihe ad\anc(‘m('nl (d tlu'ir own ijiU'i't'sts, conn 
l)l('lely iynoriny national intt'n'sls. Ilariiii's, no 
k'ss. Who are tlieyd May he too many are in- 
N'oh'ed. Anyhow, it is not for us to say. 

“Impeiious Caesai- dead and tiiriKMl to (day. 

May sioj) a hok' to lo'ep the wind away,” 

l.ikewisi' there an' many of om* trans]')ert 
dictators nnIio. as hiinys for harrt'ls. will he doiny 
their (‘(aintry hi'tliu' serviia- than ('\'ei‘ they did in 
tlu'ir llftdime. 

e use strony laiiyuayt'. hut not strony 
eiioiiyh lo (‘ondemn a polic\ whi(di is haviny siudi 
irayic r(‘sults — r(‘sults fort'shadowi'd in tlu' payes of 
this joiii’iial wlam tla* jiossihilily of war wiis hut a 
rumoui'. 

In wayiiiy war mohilits is of |iaramounl 
impoi'tanc('. The sloyaii is ' ’loads, roads, and (Wi'ii 
more roads,” 

Moi-(' than anythiny, the na'chanised ai’inli's 
retjuire them. and. wlam all the paraphernalia of 
war is iijt('i'mi\('d witli tlu^ r(ajuirements of 1 h(‘ 
ci\il population, tlu'ii the roads hisconu' of dual 
imjiortance. 

(Corifhvird nri pnr^r ( 151 ) 
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CALCUTTA NEWS 
&VIEWS ■ A Di3cst 


] KLK ITATIOSS TO Ml:. /'. ( 7/J f />/// />/ 

Ih'tirty trliciifiiions nllrivd u, Mr. j'l-.,. 

iiifithfi ( liiuidlnii'i till' w'rll-kimw'i I wriu r in 
at tliu A.shiitosli liall, ( ■|il('iiti;i ( nivcrsitv, 
Mitui’dav last on tln‘ (X’dision nf hi^ i'f)ni|»Irt in-, 
iliu TfSrd hii’tliday, 

TIk' distiller, lisluM piiliniiin ilmi uns piv-riit 
on till- o('('asi())i iiirliidrd lUfiiiv w rll-kuow ii litimi- 
U'lirs of Iho proviiKM' Mr. 'l 1 iiviidriiiiat h Dmu, 
pi'osidi'd and I )i‘. Shyaiii:i)iriis:id Mookarjri,' iiiaii,mi- 
j’atiMl tlio fuiK'liiai. 

^Ir. ( 'liaiidliiii-i wa.v iiri'.-mti'd mi hrlialf of thr 
]!oco])(iou ( oiimiilli'i' with a piii’so of Its. 1 , 000 . a 
<‘o])y of a N'oliiiiio coidaiiiiiiy a colloct ion of his 
slirirt i;forios and an i\T)i'y ca^kot. Tlio caskoi coo- 
lainod aii addi't's> on hohalf of tlio 1 io(a.'j)t ion 
(’onnniltoo |ii‘int('d on a coppi'r jdatc in lotlors of 
aoppi'l'* 

Addrt'ssos \^('^o also pi'osi'nlod to Itini on holialt 
of s’arions lilt‘i*ar\ associations, including lUinuiya 
Saliitya Ikirisliad. 

In his i‘(‘ply. which \\a.^ road liy Mi>. < haiidliur' 
Indii'a Ikwi' Mr. ( 'haiidhiiri oxptv'sscd »nisfac(ion 
at ilio fact that liis offort.^ at raisiiiL' spoki'H 
lan^iia^a’ to the status of a written laii.u'iia.i'e had 
MU't with success. Me deeply naairiied the lo>s ol 
Poet Tayaire who. he said, was his irleiid, |)hilo- 
-o])h('r and ynide in all his literary \'en(ni‘es. 


HuAoiis ASi> rr:rno[. /M'/vn.v/Ad; 

A di'piital iiai on helialf of medical ]»raci it ioia r.-^ 
11 ( alciitta and siihiirbs, It'd hy Mi-. llidhan ( handrii 
toy. waile<l iipoji Air. A. M. l\han i.o.s.. I’ro- 
incial liationin;^' Antliovity and discussed with liiin 
lie inconveiiii'iices caused to tlx' tnedical profe>su)n 
O' the int rodiU't ion o 1 judrol !‘ali(aiin }4 in the (it). 

A[r. Khan pave a patient, and syini»athene 
loarinp to the deputationists a.iid iirondsed to uo 
eslipate the niatti'r W'itli a vitwv to iiiaintaininp the 
‘fH(‘it‘iic\' of medical aid to tiu' ]aihlii . 

The Medical Snl'-Motiimit tee on indrol ration- 
n», aiipcinU'd al a ivi'ciit. iiuvtiii- O’ tl... nu.mlu'r,i 
,f ll,.. int'dical i.rof.'ssiou in tiu' city aii.l Milairl.s. 

now c.)llcctiu- iul'ornialion .'cj^anluin- c|ualihca- 
ioiis. the nature of ]ii'actice, placcf^ oi pi.ictm. a 
listaiK-e hetween r('si(h.uc..s and plac*. ol pniclices. 
tc.. of JiU'dical praclitionei's in oripr tliat a ie\i' 
if)U may be made hy tlie llationinp . nlioiitK.- 
11(1 an adeqnati' .-aipply of petrol may 'c man 
.vailalde to them from next month. 


A'VTTA 1‘OIiT Tltl'ST 

Tlie view tJnit tlu' time lum now come wlan 
('alcntia Port 'i'rnst Act slionhl '<■ “"p"“ 

nut. delay and <lne repirsentatmn ^ to a 
n.ercial intei'ests should he e,ven is e.xpu.M I 
i mnnnica.ion addressed to . m < overnna 
,ulia b, ,1,0 ('ommittee of (he Marwar, Assoca 

. Cnleutla. 


^ de ( oiimiitti'e iindi'ist and that the (lovern- 
(»t India are conleiiiplat inp na'asiire^ for tht' 
''*‘“'>i<biient of the \arion> Port Ti'iists in Inditi. 
A Mill has re('eii(l\ heeii sponsore'd with a \iow to 
anieiidinp ihi* eonstitiit loii ot the Madras VoiT 
Mie Cominitli'o feel that the pi'oposals of 
Mo\ eriiiuei it , as emhndied in flii' Mill, are hallinp. 

Ml:, s. A'. NA.v niT\n 

Mie dtatli iTMik place oil Salnrda\ last of .Mr. 

K. a k-adinp llarristei' of the Calcntta llipli 

t <‘nrt and a popular tipiiO' m the eil\ soeiul 
eir(do> 

^(>11 of Mr. Mari t haraii Sen, retired (d\'il 
Siiiyioon. Mr. St'ii was edncaited al (alcnlta and 
( ainfii'idpe. Mo was called to tho Mar at (iray*s 
Inn in Ma\. lht)S and rotiirninp to India joined 
iho Cak'iitta Miph Coiirt Mar in didv of the saino 
.cear. Me ra])i(il\- rose in his proh'ssion and was 
oiie of the best lawyer> oil the criminni sid(e Me 
ai^(* eiijoceil a la)‘pe iiiofiissil pi'aelif'C'. 

Mr. Sen hecatiu a memher of the i'oinmittee 
oi tho \iitmiiohilo Assoeialioii. Motipal, in 111*2(1 and 
had hooii ii> I'rosidoiil . Iho first rndiaii to oeeiipy 
that j'ositioii. tor the past fi\o soars. Mi' l(;ok a 
proat iin'orost in Mieial and ♦‘diieat ional matters and 
was aetisely a.'^si )ria 1 ed with the Maiilatpnr Hindu 
\eadem\ and Apriiaill nra 1 ( 'ollepe and \ arioiis otJaa’ 
itist it 111 ioii> ami socii'tie^ at hi^ \ illape home, Si'ii- 
hali. I\hiihia. in ( aleiitla and tdsewhere. 

Me i> siir\i\od h\ hi^ widow, a son. who is 
ill tho Arms aial is now (»n active M'rviei', and three 
daiiph(oi>. 

Tho el•omatioll took placo at Kh'(»rat ola . Kali- 
phat. on Simda\ and was larpely allondod. 

IfTTl'TY .MAVOi: oTKS^ .1A7’ i:\l 1 1 IIITIOS 

An oxhihilion of >omi' oil painlinps and wjiMt* 
rol</iirs Iav Mr. Milip Mas Miipla hold iiiak'r Iho 
orpaiiisat ion of llio Soeiot v of Ai list> was opi'iied h.v 
Ml. M, A. 11. 1,-pahani. Iho Mejaily Mayor 

ot Caleiitta al tho Soidet.v's liall at 
lie I howrin.phoo, Maliara jkmnar Mohiii iioy 
of Saiitosh woleomed tho iK'puty Afayor 
on hohalf <d' tho Sceiety ^H'd formally requested 
Mr. Upahaiii to open thi' I'xhiliit ion. The Deputy 
Mav(a\ in response to I la' welcome, heal lilv eon- 
pralalated the So(d('l\ for its activitii'S. Alisg 
Devjanl Jadavo an artist of tlie Momhay Scliool of 
Art. parlanded the lleiaity Mayor after which Mr. 
Kanwal Krishna and Air. llatliin Aruilra, tla' Joint- 
Monorarv' Secretaries of the So('i('ty. formally intixv 
*liiml tho ]>t'i>iily Afayor to lla* various typi's ot 
works of Mr. Dilifi Das Miipta. 

it will hi' intei'i'stlnp to recall that in the open 
World ik)ster Coiiilietilion conducted hy the East 
Indian Hailways in 1987, Dilip Das’s poster entitled 
••(’alcMiftti’' won lirst place. In the open competition 
lield ii.v the rniversity TuvStitule of ralontta in I98B 
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Dilip Das was awarded a yold medal toi llic Ik'BL 
poHter entitled ‘’J ibet and a c.erti&'atr' <>i honour 
lor tb(‘ 1)081 coinnK'rcial desij^n. lie also won !L Tl. 
the Nizaiirn ^old iiu'dal ior tlie host work oi 
art by an Iiiilian artist in tlio Acad<m\,v ot 3'inu 
Arts in 

AliAMM>nASATIl TAiionK FKLJCI'I ATKI^ 

Students and workers of tlie ( loet'rimu'ul 1‘ ine 
Art School assembled at tlu' pivmises of the School 
iii ( 'ho\M’in<j:hee Hoad on Satiii’day mornijijr to ct'l<‘ 
brale the 71st larilidav of Dr. Ahanindranath 
Tagore. 

Ih'. was pri'seiited willi a oohj luaisii 

and silv(M' colour box on hohall ol the t<'Hc])(U's and 
stud(Uils of the School, lie was also prt‘sented \)\ 
tliem with a pair ol silk cloth as a token oi tluui 
respt‘cl to him whom (hey all re^ai'di'd as their 
'( I uni ' , 

The function took ])lacc in tlu' Lihraf\ llall on 
(ho , ground tlooi* of th(‘ S(*hool whicli was decorated 
W'ith \arioiis iiorti'alts drawn Uy \\\o teatdu'rs and 
stiukmts of llio Scliool. 

Dj\ d'ay'Ca’*; \Mis led to an eie\a((‘(| seat in the 
middk' ol llu' llall. The sea^ was co\'('i‘(*d with 
\(dve1 and diH-orated with llowe]*s and foliage. \h . 
Tuytiore sat there for soiiif time hul siihseipuaitly 1a 
(‘ana' down aia^ sal lu'low alony with the rest of the 
audituKH' . 

Hroc(‘edin;is c.outineiict'd with a sony sun;.' h\ 
tla^ students of llu' School. 

Air. Mukul D«>. I’rinciital of ilu' Si-hool. otVejed 
his trihuti' to Ih'. Tajioro on hehalt ()f the Sidiool. 
l>j’. TajJtort' in hi^ re|)l\ ad\ised Indiaii artists to 
eoncentrat(' their atti'nlion on Drituital Art, 

UASFiYA N.i/y/7'v.i i^AinsiiAh- riniii TF ro 

llAIilSnUA \ATfJ 

A portrait of .Hahindranat h was ujjNeiled 'oji 
Sarnrdav last at 'llamesh JVha\an' on the (U’Casion 
of his memorial ineetin*^ held under tlar auspi('es 
of tlh' l')HJi;j:iya Sahitya Hajishad. 

Theta' was ;i larpo and (list inpiuislaal nat herin;:'. 
Acharyya [‘rofulla Chandra Ha\ . iins'eihal the jxrr- 
trait, ilu' work of the artist. Mr. Atiil Cliajjdra 
Jk)He. 

Sir Jadunatn Sarkar, who prosidc'd at tlie 
nietdinj^' aJilioiiiKa'd that lla^ authorities of tlie 
Harishad waut' p;rat('ful to artist Sj. lk)S(‘ for ha\in;j[ 
made a rfift of the heaitliful portrait to tluan, 

’ In uin'eilin;.^ llu' portrait A(‘haryya ITofuDa 
(■handra Hay said that the Haji^iya Sahitya Harishad 
ow'ed a d('e|) debt of oratilud(' to Hahindranatli ior 
what lie had done towards enrichment of tlu' 
Denptali literatur(\ Tiu' Harishad itsell. he 
obfierv('d, would Ik^ honouring; itsMf. by ])ayinn; its 
tributeB to tlu' I'oet and ha^in;4 a ])ortrait of his in 
its liall. 

In payirifT lop trilnile. Acharyya Hay said that 
Habindranafh had secured for tlie Hmi^Jtali lan^j^iajjte^ 
and literature a plact' of honour in tlu' lan^ituages 
and literature's of the woild, flis literary (Tt'aliony. 
ho could say would bo appreciated in all ajJtes and 

In his speecln Sir Jadunatli Sarkar refei:red to 
what Eabindranath had done thronph hia Btongn 
and liter/itnre during the anti-partition days and 


(Wt'ii befori' tliat towards rousing the ]K)liti(.;i/ 
consciotisneBS of the ])eople and also towaidv 
Rising his comitrytnen from the depth of the tnomi 
degradation to which they had falkm. The iVni 
Ite said, was boi’n at a liiiK' when the (‘utire nation 
was S(‘i/ed with a seiiBt' of lielplt'BSiH'ss and hope 
k'ssiK'ss. lie gave tlu'. nation a message of hojir 
atid inspirat ion, Hahindranatli. the B])eaker would 
like to say. was tlu^ Sfn'ion]' of Ik'iigal. II is con 
trihiilions towards formation of a \iril(' and sCt 
rontidtuU ])v'0])ie wawt' imimuise. If liengab'cs 
could d(‘iH(' stri'iigth and courag(' from tlie nu'Ssagr 
\Diich lie had left Ix'liind they would h(' ])ayiiig ,i 
luting trihuti' to him. Haliimlramith lu'edi'd ii<> 
memorial from them. 

SCII(H)L TIFFIS SClIKMi: 

There is a ]»ro\'lsioii of Hs. jo. 000 a ri'cun- 
iiig gi'anl for a titfin scheme for hoys and girls ol 
aidcMl liigh sciiools uimI siuiioi mailrasahs in tin 
budget fui- lh(‘ cui'reiil yeai’, .siys a Hress Aote 
issiunl by the ( Jo\'erimn'iit of rC'iigal, 

The following nu’thod of dist rihul iun oi the 
grant ha\'e hei'ii laid (kiwn h\ the ( uiNOi’iimeiit : - 

In e\tu*y ai(l('(| high school and S('nior madi‘asa)i 
a grant of As. I p('i- month for ten months for 10 pei 
cent, of till' jiupils will ht' gj\'(‘n. 

Tile Ih'ad Mastei' in consiihat ion with tin 
Managing Connniltee w ill mT'ct H) pel* I'eiil . ot iht 
|K)or(vi pupils and award them free tiffin. 

The grant will In* givtui to any ^cIkk)! oj 
madrasah on condition that a coiiij)iilsoi'y titiin 
sclieine is infrodiua'd and a littiii fi'i; of annas foui 
pi‘ 1 ' month jH'r stiukuit is j’e\ived on the rmnaiiiiiig 
00 ])(‘r (-('jil. pupils ill the institution. Th(' Idiysi 
(all l)ij’(‘(‘toj’ lias also htaui autliorizi'd to giw; oxtia 
grants when, in sju'i’ial circuiiisrances, r|('serviiu.’ 
cas(‘s in ex(‘ess ot the 10 per (‘enl. may hi' found. 

riniti TF TO .i/r;77/..i/. oiiosii 

The jdneh'iUil h anni\ ursaiy of iht' (k-alh oj Mi 
Motilal (ihosli was nhseiwi'd undi'r tlu' auspita's ol 
t hi- • 1 ndiaii Journalists' .Assodat ion on Saturdav 
last 

Mr, Hamananda Cliattia'ji'e. who pi'i'sidod. said 
that whi'ii hi.■^ lirothej' Motilal started 11 k' .tm//7n 
Jlu'iir I^utriLu, laws s])a jiei's in this country wi'i'e few 
and far bidwtHun hint llu'y laid a parti(‘ulai’ advaic 
tagi* which thdi’ siicci^ssoi.'- in journaliBni t()-da\ 
ilid not (Uijoy. In those days oih' possessing int('l 
k'ci. earnestiu'ss and a desiri' to ser\(' tlu' motlu'r 
land could d('.*^piie paiicit\- of suflicii'iil funds start 
and maintain a iK'Wspapi'r. 

( irciinislances. howe\('r. bail ra(li(‘all\ changed 
in.d:i\. Launching smdi a ^’('lltm‘(‘ was by no means 
a jiract ieahli' ])i‘{)]H)sil ion unless one had a ('a|)italist 
i(( financi' llu' husim'ss atle(|iiately. And as could 
Ih‘ i'XjuH'ted tlu' financier must ha\(' soini^ say in the 
Rhajiing of the jKiIicv the paper w'ould n'present. 
'hlu' (ihosli lirothers. Mi'. ( 'haltei'j('(.‘ believed, could 
not hav(' liroughl iUit llu' ])a])er if circumstances 
w(‘i‘(' i(Jen(i(‘al Sl'^■(‘n dei'ades ago. 

Tlu; country was acapiainted with tlie histor} 
of the rise and growth of the Amrita Bazar Patriha : 
many ]Kudiai)R knew of tlie stoi’y liow to counter 
lionl LvttoiHR ATn’iiacular Hress Act, which was 
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^lUH'ially ninuMi a^^aiiisl the rufi-ihi, wliidi ai ilu- 
I'mie was a bi“lHijjjual paju’i’ thr (iho^iji la’othai's 

llu'ii' imix'v ovaniinhi mto a (■(>iii|)?H<' 

Kiij^rlish \V(‘okly. in llu* pivst'in auv nf srim 

liCu' tlu' reix'liiinn of (hat tVat was Inn’illy 

jiOHsiblt.', 

(hr .\nml(i /V/f/y/,*/ in (Im.-'r 

,lavs kxH'W nf aiid snmn nt' lliniii n'lih'inhri'rd till 
to-(la\ dm abilily widi which lie coialiich-d du' 
pajUM' and fin* slvlo nf his wiilinin siiii]dr. ras\ 
and inH)rnssi\<', Modliil used (o express lus uhails 
quite (dearly in lla* Ibi^iisli laiiLuia^o. aldiou;^h sona^ 
i)\ the idinins aial plirasf'S Ik' used on (Kaaisinn ini^ht 
tint lia\(' luani strictly ai)])rn])riate Witli lla' ludp 

of honudv aneyaloti'S and ])araltl(‘s, in siiiiph' and 
h'rsi' ]an|j;na}^(' he expr('ss(al liis ideas to hi,- 

.Mnintrcineii. wlii(di nn ellaa- journalist had htaui 
;,hh. to aidiievr. In the (ipiiiioii ef M\\ ( hat t('rje(‘ 
tln> pri'Si'id -(lay journalists should de well it thev 
f(dlo\s(‘d lh(' examph' of iheir ;.nvaf hax'lu'ar insti'ad 
of siMdsinp. to us(' in iheir N\ritin,u;s set and choice 
phrases iin<l idoni> in tla' I'hiulish lanpup^o. 

77/K //n.N b/t /'.iX/d’/. /// {,/ 

Tho .l.vNoe/a/cy/ rnss is a ul hont at iv(d> inluruied 

II, Mt thr lloii'I'l.' Mr. A. K. lOzliil Unq Onrf 
Minisl.r Hi IVn-al Ims iv.'i-ihM lu. ni.ml.risliii- 
NaiiunU lOrnrc Coiinnl. ivcnillv .-nusii 
,1„. Vuvinv. as als„ his I,h .nlH-rslnp <il t u 
\\ Orkiie^' ( oninuttee and llw t ouiaul ol 1 a 
India MiiMiin l.na-iu'. 

M,.. Ilu,, has addivssr.l a Inn- Cn-r n. h. 

SraivtaiA ol .1,0 All India Mnslnn 1 n* 'Os 

c.oiiia'ct ion . 

^rll0^^l.<nlsrll.nl i:inrAiii:\'rnn.iTi 

TO T.MKUtE 

■n„, .'t 

,,1 il. n„ii „0 " ' 

* n - Imsi (he followino resolution. 

il iii i;"',;: 

, . , „ ,, ,,S0 of so.vizm and n-i,q.aialilo los^ 

T . .ssnn. a.av of Kahindnnia.h 

;c„:" :1 ii':..'! 

(.Mi-aordinary lalon.s ol ,i 
li,, rsurin and adnnra- 

, , ,, ,ivilisc.d N'oidd. 11.' "r^l’"'''‘| 

lion ol Iho 'y,, „„i iho Wost and 

liy llio Ih'sI iil»'<. ^ iiiiiionalls.n la- 

wliilo infnsod Oti, a i.,nal onllook of 

always niainlaniod a hio.al 

till' atlairs ol man. i> ,,i,>ah liioratm'i' "dl 

numnnu-rn of his tamo, 
reiiiain as tla' e\( • ■ y tont'dation the 

11,. took a lo.'ulm;^ lyj and 

National 1 omnil ol a'u> Nalional Movo 

o.yii; o H,. 

mont of IW.'. OnrI' y' ,„„1 fmm'o 

will hi, in.' us a luatoon i,, ,',„a Ins 

,.,.„.a„ons .,f I'is y y:' ,la.,r ao-.vO.'S 

ny life 

f,;,.vo.v r ,w,. 

i>r. nimp.'..<i'» of ti..' 


hai'dU heeii u rul e re nee to the bttu wdiieh tll 6 
( lnveriun»'nl has (dioseii to uoutiiine on the English 
t I'ansliition of his “Lt'tters frotn Ibissia . One 
w<'iiid(M's why even lo-day, wIk'M the ho\i 6 t 
and Hristisl'i ( loverriiutmts are acting joiiitly 
111 >(> iiiaiiv spla'i'es. onr jH'ople ai(‘ deprived ol the 
eliaiKM' oi ixMiding what oni' greatest [loet and 
liiiiiianisi thought of tlu' Soviet ex])(U'iiiHUit . 

"'rerhaps it is still pretty nearly a erinie in 
ihi> eoniitry t(i e.xpress onesedf ('ntlinsiasiically m 
admiration of Sovi(‘t acdiiev (Miient . and (Wt'n a man 
of tiu' supreme eininenee of Tagore must he pena- 
lised lor the folly of diseoveriiig in the Soviets the 
laial of hop,' an<l itlory. 

Apai't from ovoiyllnn- clso. it is im|H'ralivn 
I hat all Tapovo's works must, witlmul ('Kcoptmn. bn 
nvailablo .In l'’'.Uish vnrsinn for llm snlm of 
Ihosr. wild cannol rca,| Ik-npalof. Tim ban on 
•l.ctt.'i-s'' from ihissia" must po. and nnr writers 
must mo\'(’ in this mailer al once. \N e .n* m rom. 
mnniraiie.n will, lilerary orpanisatimis m diflerent. 
p,ovme,iS in ivpai'd to ibis pol.d, ami «e bnim fbat, 
l,,np Ihe (lorernmeni will se<' ils «ay to lilt 
„ I, an Uhirb ean only be eliaraeterised as inlamoms . 


Tagoim 

as a man por>sessm;. 
v,.rsarde rluii'aen'i' be won 


„isinp y „a,en..‘n. to tin 

rnion. lins issimd 

- . ,, ,, in the many ...."'("'1^'' 7'^ 

“ s''k 

inyrninrv 01 


I’refiB ; - 

“It 

in ineinory 


—Goods Transport By Road 

I'nntniiii'tl /one f»iih' t'tSi 

wh we havr is a mass of twi.stlnp kmes. ami 
on llies.' there Is an insntlieieiiey of velnel.'S 
iiiako the best use of them. Wiial a ,■alaslrollbe . 

'r,,wn and ,e-ional planners, eiipineers and 
,,,,|m,rls. mdnsirial ,-,ip,'esentat ives and all those 
I„,w aetiveU .'iipaped in planninp post-war rocon- 
.inielion should orpanise, forminp on.' poweri.d 
„rpa„isation. an, I d,aw up a n.mprehen.sive trans- 
pon s.dn-me h.r iho who!,, emintry. 

yVlels, the esislmp sysiem ol radways must 

,,anK h,. lake,, iiilo ,-ons, deration, a rai way 
sehem.' should h,- as, ado, I as the de\d. 

'll,,, milssavs. sshieh base sueb piKid ser- 

,be pas,', have, kal Us mio llie presell, eliaos. 

\ ,.oun,rv -aanpar, as ours, densely po,n,la,ed, 

ui,h no par, more a Imndre.l miles Iron, a 

should base the mos, pel'leet tramspoi'L S.VsU.U 
„ ,ho ssorld. and, will, ihe vast amount ol ptaals 
,,„.l ,,„ssenper,s ,o h,. earried. transport ra es aiul 
p„.,,s should h.. Ih,. elmapest. instead of more 
,.,,„.„s,ve Iban in anv nlber eomparable eountry. 

l„l,.ss ibis ubaslly wilt draps .in lot y.'ars as 
„„1 a ness roa,l system is not 

,.,,,.„vers of prosiH'.'ity alter the wa it 
will be indispensible, and nosv is tlm ti.".| o ^ar 
. 1 .Ino It alssavs rememliermp that th(.. nisi 

'’,'‘,','7 ,f n’lads and road ,rans]a)rt is not that of. 
' tb.. rdlwavs. anv mor,' than the compara- 

"'el's Iiew .deetrie lipb, and power sbould havc been 

»» ll“. aas iMilii»tvv» lumlmuidei.. 

M„. I'yiament made 

i„ .1"“ W™.™.. 
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CalcutteiAssodations 
= Institutions = 

KN'I ALl.V I NS'l l'l’l 'I l-: 

^■(M Nl*ATJnN |)^^ ( 'I'.i: I.MON N 

riic t v\ <'ii1 \ ■ I On I'l li ‘ ' 1‘ ( iiiinlal itnt I Ut\ "1 1 In' l‘aitiill_N 
lljstituti' \'as t'clcl)! a 1 «M 1 at i lie Kailtisli ( liamlia Hindu 
Gil'ls' S(.'liO(»l, 25. Ariainla I'alit Ilnad. Mi'. > Wti'/a-tl All 
tliC 'I’liii’d I ’I'nsidctiry M ui;isl rut <\ (Oli-nna. Innsloil the fliiu 
of till' Insliliite and a .salulc wa^ ^'ivcii li\ ptayinu hand hy tile 
Xalional At hint n; ('Inh. Mr. Nirinat Kuniar Fin.-^e ))j'<*sidt‘d 
and .Mrs. S. \\‘a/,cd Ali. Ih'ot'. Im'Iiov K. Sarkci. Messrs, Sajani 
Kania Dus. dayadis Hliatluflia rjeta Sanjaya Hlial tacha rjee 
AFaniek ('h, linnar lee. .Ju^csli ( li. Hhanut'luiv.ioe spol<e lii^hlv 
on the works dl' the inminrtal p"e| late 1 la Iniidianat h d au:nve. 
ddie jeeiillenien present wete entertained with mnsu ami 
sdti^s hy .Messrs, l>ada i Dhar. .Moliit .Mnklietjee. A j^-y Mitler. 
J)eeent Orchesttu t'lnh and (MIkm's. and al hi."^t with liiillt 
n(d'res|imetit s. 


( FI AFM I AIILK HT) MdO ifkA I I I I ( DlSl'KNSAll V 

.A.NSI.AI. (IkNI.IIM M FI. I I sc 

'I'he Annual (leiieral Meeiiii.u 'd the I'haritahle Hoimei. 
paihetK Di.speiisaiN wa.v held on tlu' iTtli An,mtsl. J941. a' 
5. ( otnniissariat ilnad. Hastinus, iind<*r the presidenev uL‘ 

,\l r. .Mohaniiiied Ali Khan. Ik'iral law. f ^ oiiiieillor^ ( 'm 
jtoratinn ul' ('alenlta. at wdiieii the I'oilow inu rneinhers ;uid 

ofliee hciiriU's tU' the KxeciitiNe ('nuiiiiittee ot the Dispeiisaiv 

tni’ the yt'ar 1941-42, wert.* (‘iected : 

J ' rfsifh /I / ■ ■ .Ainarendra Natii Moo'uetjee, it oiineillor ) *. 

1 ' -• M I . S, .A. ilakiih. ( ( 'ou ni'i ! lor i ; Mt. (i. I’. 

.\ 'jti.r vvjilJa ; .Mr, Hatn Ilaran Sha ; Mi. Nour .Mnhanimed ; 
and Mr. r.slianath Sen. Ihimj. .'SfC/^/e/y .Mi. Del. Nafayati 
t lia 1; ra \ ;trt Hiuiif, .Iss/, 1 1 ! tini .•< .Mi'. Ilaj Kishore I’msad: 
nnd Ml'. K. M. l-al, Hoiiii. 'I' if ti.-' n i > i .Mr, II D. .\uarv.ala. 

.'1/e/// /n /.' lada Ham Risen Das. .Messrs. II. ( . .\uarwalla' 

llai'an (‘liaiidra Dlninder ; 11. K. Natidi; Amar Nath .Miikher 
jee : S. N, Sai'ker : Ihiin Kewal Miiuli. Krishna Miii'ar_\ 
I'rosad ; A, h', M, Shaiil<at AM and IM'. I tnanand.' riaiKu iee 


DAHIDH.A I'oWDtl.M’. IlH.NNDAH 

An Ai’I’i.m 

< '(UtJirifltn ('iKiiidin Ifni, i ' h n inUi n 1 1 . yirulntj/, 

jjdnihff IliiinUiilli ll/nuuhll ////s /A- fuHntrunJ (ijtinul : 

d’he Dnr'.'.a Ihijii is near ai hand. d'he Daridia 
liaiidhah Hhaiidai. whiel) lias Meen niimslerim.'. to 
the sick in lar;j,'r niiirdiers. ha." made the Diii'Lia 

Viija oeeasmri foi’ I’i'ei' d ist ri lull mn amore,^si the 
jxx/r and tlndr <'lii]dron of new clothes whieh they Im \ e 
not the means to provide iOi' theni.sel\e.H koi this pnrpo.se 
the. Bhandar lias hillierto eonnted ii|)on imhlie .support, d’his 
yetir tilsn the IMiandar \(‘ntnr<‘s tn appeal to the kind 

lie-arted puhlic in j^eneral and the l»emdaelors <d tin llhamlai 
in particular to help it with jnont'y r>r clothes to enahle 
to cjtrry out its avowed chai’ital>le object. Idle a ill Imrii ies 
of tla Hhandar fervauilly hope that Hie ri'sponse n* lliia 
api>eiil will Vie great. 

Any coTitributioiy liowcver sfnall. Nvill be iliankinlly 
WfK*.eivcd at the office of the Bbandur at No, 6v5/211. Vleadon 
street, (\lviittti, and duly acknowledged. 


THK SAH ASWATT SA.M V\'\ 

< iF.N'FltAI, .Mf.I'.'I l.\(. 

At the (Jeiieral Meetiii,g of the Saliiity held under thn 
.hairinaiisliip nf S,r H. Iknil. the following oftieedx^arer.s 
were /‘Ux'ted f(»r the y<^ar 194D42 ; 

I•|tsnh■n/ : Sir Han Sanker Haul. k.i.. {('nunrlllo/). Id^r. 
/*//,v//A ///^ : .Mr, N, \. Hhose, ,Mr, J. N. Dr. Ah'. N, K. 
<h.swann. Mr. H. K. .Mitra: Mr. diten De ; Dr, .M, M. 

Mr. dadav Sil. .Mr, Hanehanan I’aid. Mr. N’arendra 

De,\ ; ,\(r. I’ashnpali Dhar and Dr, .Mattiek (dmndra. Ifo/i, 

><>■!> hn If \ .Mr, Hanna Lai (diandra. .Issp .N/y*// ////•//; — Ah'. 
.\lann Chandra Canguli. AdpA/ Srlmnl n ,M r. Dour 

( imid Dntt. — '^iffu/l St rin fai l/ : — .Ml', Held .Madhav ( 'liatttU’ii. 
>l/offnitf >//•//////■_//; ...Mr, daniini ..Mohan M iiklierjee. ('(f/jlalft : 

•Mr. .Mahader Kiimai Siui, Drill O (, ,\h . Hadha Nath 

( handi’a. e.r Ilavilder (49lh Hcngali Tb'gimeni 7 / / //.'■■///•/'/' : - 
Ml. N. K. (.oswiinii. Ainlih/r: — .Mr. Anil Kiiiiiar Cdialterji, 
A./v /•//// /■/ ('n//u/illUH^ : — Dr. Hankini St'tt : .Messr.-n, .Nandii 
l.al th.swanii. Cpananda (tuswanii. And Kiindii. Dtilal 
Hhadra : .Madan Sen; Saeliin .Mnkherji. Ikisiipati Dntt: 
Nanda Mnkherji: .Mndan Chandra: Dhireii Hose and 
Sai'nhhti (diatterji. 


I N DTA N TNSI IC\NCK 1 NN'^d ri’C'l K. 

^ h.i'i 1 VI )o,s do Hkiiioi H.vi loNi .no .\i;'inoiM'n 

•Ml’ Ih Khan, i.i.s,, Hrovineial Id'trol Hationini: 

•A II' hoi'iiy . Heiigal. met the I'epreseni a I i \ e.s of the Fndiati Jn 
'‘iiram/- Institute i/n l iiestlav . the 2nd Sepn inl/er, 1941, in 

I'"' ( onmiiitee Huoiii ot the Ihuigal National ( haniher of 

( omitierr(> to heal' the grievaiiees of the Insurance people 
with re-'.'ird to i'etrol I'iit ioiii ml;, d’he liistiluie was repre- 

.-ontfd li_\ .Messrs, S. ( ', H(,y ( Hresideiit ) . f, H, Sen. d. (\ 

I'hosh Daslidal, K. C. Haiierjee. S. Hagehi and S. N, l{ov 
ChMV.,lhuri. ddU'y e.xpkiined the '^reat hardship caused to 
1 iisiiraia-e Imsiness ow'inL: to the He! rol ralioiiiiiL; seheine ami 
' ■< a (1 p la 1 1 led that itispite ot assui'aiie(*s of the ( »o\ »‘i'nmeiit for 

."V'liipat hei ie i < uisideral ions of a ppl iea iil for supplement a rv 
-''‘•'I Hk' afiaij's at'e beinu nianaLUMl by tlu- area aiithoritv in 
a Very unsa I i.slaet ory iiianner, ddiev etnph.isi.sed iluit In 
'“•iiraia I- people aje very iistdiil to the ( h i\ eniineiit in all.'iving 
v'ai panic and I helad'ore assistance uiveii to the 1 nsura nee 

I'voplo III eoiil inuiiiL; their liiisine.^s will iiidireeilv henifit the 
< ho ernnieiit it s(‘J i . 

Ml. K1 lan ill etao'y.,' of d 1 scii.-,M( ,i : .-.tated that a eel'lalli 

-•iiaiitiiv' of Hetrol ha.s la-en allotted to Ih'iejal for eon 
^uti'l'tion ami thi^- ailolniciu ha.v heeii made on (he basis (d‘ 
tlL^iires supplied to 1 he < h > \ ei'ii men I hy llu' ()il (Umpanies. 

Idle hasic rations ahsoihed Hb.h of the allot iiieiu and as 
sneh only rein. lining 14 per eeiit. was availahle for disiriliu- 
lii»n as ."•iippleinenfary LiJ’anls,. If the hasie ration is i/i he 
doiihh'd 111 :iny jiarticuhir e.isc it woiuid mean tliat 1 (one) 
ill c\er\ 1) (eiuhi t would get a supph'iueii 1 a ry grant Heply- 
iiil: to tile point that inadepuaie allolnicnt has heen made 
lor Heiigal, Mr. Khan remar)<ed that lliere were two e.xplana 
lions -that transjau't sy.stein was not properly eo ordiiiat(‘d 
Heiigal or (hat st/nie )»ers(ui.s were gi'ltiiig Hetrol inidei 
tin' liasie rations in cveess of what they were .letuallv' con- 
.'•umiiig formerly. He agreed to tlie repmcsi made hy Hut 
dt'pnlal lonist .s tn report to tiu' Coveriniient of India tin* 
rn'cessily of further allotment for Heiigal hut .idvi.sed them 
to adjust their I'cijuii'cnuMil s within the tpiola availalile id 
pi'cMUil. He askeil the insurance people to eonil.iine togelhel' 
for the piii']>()sc id' formulating Hicir mininiuin riMpiiremmits 
legarding Hetrol atid aSSined them tlnd he would sym(i{itl)e- 
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I iisiiriiiirp niHii ir tlu'v roul,! 

IISCN of Moloj' (’iivs roiild 1 m. <•., 

^(M llj) il\ I Ik.' ( in\ iMTlllIrlll 1 
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> I >1(1 1 1 It'd .1 1 II I dll 
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I Hh; .lAi \ i\s'j ri I 1 1 
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\ 1 (M'l : Hi 1 1"’ 1 ii-K n Ki ' 

SiiiHhiv. Hr 2.1.h Au.u:.., HMl. n, Hr ' i" ' 
, .I,il( .rr.H fr H„ .(r,,- I'Ml -I. 


Idili AiiiiiikI td'iiriiil 
Miiidiiy. ill. 

JH i s.'^ I IK' loll. OV I • I 

Ill- Hina I n. r, ■ 'll I I 

IWcd, S, <■ Van,,:,. M . A " ''' '' 

M,. I,'. N Han Mn N IV ' Hr.r, Ml -I- I- ' ' 

(' (;l„..M. Ilnnii. C' li"'"’ ""■"""■■I •''' ' ' 

, a , Mr \ U, < l|i.l.'dllll!\ //"/'.'■ 

^ 

'rrtayurci untl i \l k 

f/oJuf, Jt. Srrntnnr.. (/n///K//M ■ M'. • 

... Al, I' (i. llil/.lil //"//./. 

K. CliOM'. Z/o/.//. l.ihKinnn ' ■ '■ 


ldM>\\\l\(. !'• \'| AI.ITIKS 1 \ crry 'I'ANK^ 

' 1 m: I'l >K.\ Mn\ ^ M(.\|- I'Ml; I 'l; I- \ lA I II t\ 

I' I ']ll,••)l ii HI lit ili'i.iw iiiiii lahililii',') III Mu- \iiiiiMi> iKiiki^ 

' ' fill { ■ ii’i i< M'.i I ii > 1 1 . I Ml rl icid.i 1 1 \ ill!' W I'l li'.^'li’V Si|ii;irw l;iiik. 

Mil- f tiihtl lllidi'I'-K Klhls. n liiiw I'lrj.linij !llf , 1 1 ! ri'l I. il> 

M.. - IwiLliri.s 

\: I llll•.•|tllu lit 'hr I'ivl ;i I r- .Mill (^rll|■|,ll T 1 1 I | H IM,"- ('(i|ll 

'Milirt '' li.i. < ’i>iT»i.i'a( Mill "f < :ilrii(l,i i| :r> il iMll.''.St;d l.liiiL 
I, I III iimkii ,1 ; linvs wfi'i' ';illrd Ilf. h';in' ••KiiKiiiiMi :nil 

:•.('llr|.^ ^iij.|M I -.,.(1 In dr In , I M r 1 1 ( 1 , 1 1 K r Kill 111 IICtllKl 

|,|;ir.l(’r ihi 'I'KlIh"'-. -lilli'r Kll'luril In" lali' "• did liol 

.IliM- |! ad ll \'..IS ad'" Illi.'lll H illri I al llir Ill.'I'Ulli ih.d a 
'."llirj 'llidrlil 'A. I- dfiiW lirii wllilr dr a,|., -'ll [ i| i";-n.'d l(, I'l 

h -M I I ' 1 1 1 . ; ) 1 1 ) 1 1 1 1 M M 1 1 1 Ir) I ) m ' i, M I ‘ I . I I a 'r < 1 1 I I'a 1 1 M ' I'.'-. , Mils W K 

; . ,r Mu' hi.-'' i|r-'laliar "I ll''. hind IlirM dad ln'rli nlliiH' 

■ I I . . W 1 1 ' 1 1 . I a 1 , 1 1 ' I I r,-. "I ! dr I III Si 

1 hr I » 1 "! I l.'l l-'.lliilirri 111 ai ,-aili|llU ill.- 1 1 : ,v I r|Hiri 

‘Mir \\ I'dcsh'V ."^1 I ll.i I’r I, Mil., Illnll'l I's (iri'SCllI ('"ll 

. I I I I, ,, , I . Ill III \ , (| I ; tl ll l| I . IIIIMI I I .1 dir 1 "I V" 1 II I I II I O a I '( i ^ ll I (',s il a 
|M.. Uh,.l l\|M- .0 \\cr.|. Ills Vet'll il'lll'rd "( ad"||| If. fl. 

JIY.V' .ipd 111 ! II|I Mir 'ard. '.nw MriiurliM,' Mlil"ll'.:ll iIk'I’- 

h,. Im'.ii I'., .irridrlil f." dlir I,, fllr |>lrsrtirr "I till' W t'l'ds. 

I ;,!ii .ili'iail ■ -V' I III III" r. I- all"',', a,! Illldri id I' I ll'i'.'si'l I ' 
,..lr,,l,,..|.,llrr.-. til. ar I'la;. dr I'.ll.il ..r, idrllls. 'dills llidK'illtdv 
.,,,,:,,.,,,hr,r lll.sl.d- Mir laid aa'i d" r..'lll"M'd I'N d , WM I I I Vf' I 1 1 . 

ir r a V I f 1 Hi ’ d'- tii'ds a,' ,1 h"ir "I vMofli I'asi' M '' ' ' ' 
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‘I'll.' Ilia:irl ".,11 a^a.li r"|ii. i,|. I'a , (i >r ' I 'w K • I ' I > S M K' 

.Il.ii Mri'.'i d rKr(...sr- ( '..KOMI!;.'.' 


|\ 1 K A N S A S H 1 S dd > A ^ -V I ^ 
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of a (lo.iacon „l . 

, , K, Hr Ho„l O' H„. K,r«.,saa„ 
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. Si .V It Kuinav Jiain.ij.t o' 

„,r Cl,. all, nl- 

UC'CtlSlOn <d Itif* 

hit rani Dobi- 


, I'lA I I KK W Kid. \\ \ I i’-K 

I,, [ Mil, Ilia- Anm.n'ihm ll■'-■i I" A .si i.i: I .u Id'Kiiv 

I ,M,i, i |.niiii.rd "III "I ill" nid.' wMK ron.sl rucl C'd 

ill,, .lyv ."id s.duirds a.s ah airr.aid |ir(M'K nl KifiKlA TIK'K 
Iia'iiii la'"" f.Hilid inisat l.sfacUK'y ilia M.ov t'niiiKKil ot 

ha'.'. 0 '■ lo.iriit. dn idl'd t" sid.jiH'l it,, to an 

Irst ■' ..s'-"Maiti it> ai'inal slandard of 

(iiii'ii \ . 

TKrv daM- arr"rdlli,il\ m | in'.sU'; i Mir ('.id'iilUi Cnl'poru 
, ,,,, d" Mm tnsi iti its faidnratnrv and In siidiiiit a- I’t^porf 
•wiiii'Mini f"i' llio ivKU'dy of I hr ransr.s tliiK aiv n'spoiisibd' 
>nr till' ini^u(i.‘^fact"i \ <'"iKliM"ti ol (lie uhid'i'. I Ik’ l^ovei'Ji- 
lwi\K also iiif.irtnod Mk* ( ‘oi‘])"i di kmi ot Mnor roacHnesti 
,n Ih.;,,- al) iIk‘ »-\|a‘!.sr,'. o lu' iiKiUTod b.v t df- liitl^^r in [Win 
("mK'rl ion, 

■n... ('.„|„nali,.„ has a,,.,'.,. I t„ („„h.i'l,sUc (ha work, which 
will liiUc ahoiil si.s moiilhs. costing abmit, Rn. 5,000. 
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Tht ialh>irhi[l t.rlnrct.^ an tahrji mnn I hr I‘i i>rt * d innti of thr 
of the Ca/ruffu 1 m prun om nt 7 Inhl nu 

SoturiUnp ifn ^(h Av[ifo<f, 1941. 

Piii.SKNT ;-Mr. (’. W . (Jurncr^ c.s.i.. A'hanioun] \ 

Mr. J. Mnkcrj<‘.'i, ('hhj K.nriitlri 0;7/r/;, Corporation ,,/ 
Calcutta; Mr. Abdiiv llnlniiitn Sicldi({i ; lUii Saliib C/handui! 
Mill Kavnani ; Mr- -M 'J- Tlioinpsoii : Mr--. Ha.si)w» Murshod; 
Mr. Sudhir ('liiindri' Ikiy ( 'ha iidljuri : .VI i . d. .). Uindi ■. 
I\rv. Md. Jlafiqiia; Mr. V. IhHiiicy ; and Sii llan Sanl;« i 

rani 


pusr o1 cbuiUnp wiUi sdirinctt as a whole as explained m 
lie Cliirf Valuer's note; and it should be sn^gf'sttMl to 
(;()\ernniriu that before the exemption is withdrawn a non 
sliouhl be adoj)led enabling the Trust to })a\ ,a lump 
-nin ill advance al the Registration OfTiee to cover searehn-^ 
..ver a nnmb(‘r of ])roj)erlieB not particularised in t(ie applua 
I mil al llie time of making the payment. Tf tia- eKimiptior 
!.- withdrawn, tlie Tnis| would recjnest that tliey may h< 
.d lowed to (‘omjiouml with (Jovenunenl in ills or some othe 
Inrm f«>r payim'iil on the t;)asis of wliich. searches to tl> 
\‘aluah'<'ii Department could coTitiime as at ];tresciit. 

\\itli j'efcrence Ici Ihf Kstates l.av. < itlicci'.’' ooh*. tie 
lioard agreed that tlic (.‘osi of .sea J’cht*-' n'quired to establish 
cli/rness of title before ai'cefiling mortgage, in the case <jf 
excmption-cuiu amalgamation j.roposnl^-. should hr- payable by 
the j>arty di'siriiii; to pro\r liilc a'« ,i m'cpy.-ars' !«ten o^^va^^': 

doing sii. 


COST Oh -\IA\1KT.\L\ l.\U‘HO\i:.MKM 

au). Till- I’Miaid ap|iro\,il ot I.lic illMii i.h,, 

uiuli-r SiM'tiim f) (if llic l.;)na .\c(iiii.Mt n.i, Act. i««l of tlir 

.cslinmf.. i.mcmiitiMt; t- Us, 51,00,000 of the cost of ,->cr|ms,lio.i 

of land lorjuii'i'ti fof inij)i'oV('im'iit .S<;lK-mc No- 1^ iMiioicl- 

tola)-- Ik-lia-liiita -Main Hoad to NaikcKlaii;:,-, -Main -HoaO. 
fortvardt-d by tlic laiml Actiuisitioii Collocft.r nitb hiv Icllrt 
No, 1029-I/.A. II,, dated Ibe ,51sl ■Inly. 1041. 

lib), 'i'lie Hoard al-'o a|i))C('' ed of liie (ball deelai ..I a -o. 
ondcr Seei.ioii b of Hu- I, and Aeijio-'U ioo -'ot- aiid "1 I'u 

esUmatt ainoootiou to 1C. 23,00.000 ot the eo.si of aiaitusitio. 
of land mitJii'od foe liMi;ieo\(!nieiil Sdu-iiM No. I\ Maiii<-- 

tala— tStilMileirn'otary -.■,KM-;,vation Ai'ca). foi wavcbd by tb' 

Land Aettui.sifioii rolleutoe v-itb ho- leli,-i No l,.a5,5 I. A 
daU-d Ibu 31sf -luly, 1941, m. Hie iiodee.-.iandini; that '■ 

liPeesBUVy it Iiii;:llt have to be eonsideeed lalet on et betbt - 
some portion of Mie area s..beduled for a(.<|uls,tion .sbe.uln 

he ahoKtloued m eon.seiiooiiee of tlie iner.-as.- -i. cost 
iccpii.sit Icn e\ei' the Trust s estimatex 


ill' 


'J’/ii jotUnrnuj rsUactf <nr ni,„. //n m/oii/-- W I'" 

Mi ttiiiii c>j ihi-. Cclcvttii i /III "/ 'I rii^t. hihl ei’ 
Satiirih^!/. lO Wl> 1941. 


l>l;f;sj-:Ni : Mr, < A\'. Ciaiie-i. 
Mr. Abdur liabioaii Sidduii ; -Mi. 
Haaimt Mursbed:, -Mr. SiidliH 
Mr. .1. ■!. N. Ibreb; .Mr. .Md 
anti Sir llavi SaiiUer 1’aid. 


I ,s>, i., 1 c,;-, , \CliOii niun' 
,\, ,1. 'I’liumj'ijori ; Mr-. 

( haudi'a Ibiy Cluiudhuri • 

l{;,ri<|U< 1 Ml 1' Rofiiev; 


Wn'HDR AWAl <M' KXK M 1 ' h I M ^ 


.VVilh nd\‘remv ti. Re.suliitum N‘' I 

ing\ held on the 2ua August, 1941. ih‘' 
Government kt-tre No. 1549.M, dated the 
fogetber with Cliief Vahicr's an, I Ksltdes 
ami ro-solved that a reply sbould be seui 
the following : 


llir lln.iMi Mcfl 
iMHivd t'i»nsid 4 'r'‘d 

17ih duly. 1941 
Law Otiic. i'.- nob - 
to rb-\ <Mimi''m 


The lioard voaUl regiet tbe aithdrauid ot .be . xet.i,- 
,n al, preaent enjoyed, bo. re(.o.,..sed Iba, ' o ernua-:.. 
,ve docid.id a.s a matter of jioUey to eaiieel I Os pnr.(„< 

. loctJ autbonUe. and are v i.bd.-arvuo. t-be r.xe-nptu.o rom^ 
,yment of the feoa in tbe ease <d' tbe tMe-t.Ua t orporat.o, . 
I Tru,st rvouia not be in a pos.lio,. to press t be.r 
on to this pfopnsal. At the sa.nc tmte U shonk bt: poo.ted 
to Government that ntore impt.rtanl than the OM.e.id. 
.,0 on fees would ho. the administrattve ine.c.nvemen.e 
insod to the Valuiition Department throtigh ll>o '■ 
rocedttre in making searches over a witlo area for the r ' 


lADlKS PARK 

■JIu.' Ihuiid ufctirdcd their Nanclicn Lt* lht‘ reservation cf 
portion rd' recrt'jd ion gj'ouml now hieing laid out to the 
north of .Southern .\\t'nuc. shi.iun in the plan as 
:il prosenl ii|ipr( ved ;is s childfcn'-s fil.'i vgr(»imfl for use fts 
L.idie.N* Park. 


THE ACTING CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER’S ORDERS 

‘ hift’ Pngiiieci. 

'I iif PngiiHMTiug P>fpai Lm( )jL'- carry oiil ;j 0 per cviiC or 
iMuM- .'t the outdoor worj; of ihc Corporat ion. d o bring 
(ibi.m c(. (adinalimi in the woi’K i-.f the hhuiineei'ing DopaC 
imui.' (I has been the practice for a \i'ry h-ng lime fi-r llm 
( Inef Kngineei- to cal) v. rokly a Kngineei -'' ( ‘onft'j'ence. ij, 

Inch matU'i'.s relating (o llu-sc defiartinent.-- air i);>cns.wed. 1 
I iidcr.'-it anil, tlionr]) ^ jou mg .'aoe about it, inai Ihi.N C -oh 
O’laMx I was Jield by the Ch.iirman in iho olden day.s, but 
.lining the la^-d 20 yi'ai’.^ <.i' the Pfitid' Kmziiieer lias bf'i'n 
M.hiini: this (’onfeicnee. 

1 1 i.- eininenll.s desirable in the iniei ibsl ot 1 lie (.orpora- 

iimi administration that the (diief Kxt'iaiiise Ollicei as lioad 
«<f I he Coi jioralion hlveiTitivc slioidd ix' on fait witli the 
wt.rk i.f the Ki-gincci’ing Dt'pa rl tneni s. and I di'sire lliat thii* 
('mitcicncc rj) oiild henceforth lie the tdiief K.xecutive Ofriccr'si 
( ‘onfcreticc in haiginooring matter.s .ai, ihaj, t!u' latter would 
I., in a piisilion to know bow tlu' ontilnor work iu th^f 
Ikiigiiiccriiig I.)i‘parl incnt s is goin;.'. (oi 

Till' prOirdiire would lie I'Ma tly tlic s.iira as al pvt^enL ami 
! hi* aji'iiila \\'ou]il bi* pt'cpal'i'd a- iisnid by \ our, self. riie 

CmitVrenci will Ix' held in the ('hief M\ei‘iili\(* iUliier's I’iioTa 
I'Ncry weel-;. 

1 iiiidi'-rstaiid the (-'liief l'aiginci*r',-. I eiileJitaL. ih 

MMiailv lieid oti Wednesdav at 4 p.ni. but a-- thi.> is the 

( iirporataai me(‘lin,!i iia,\ , Uii* ronleieiiec .should be li.wcl fot 
iacli 'J iie.sday al 4 jntii.. d’lie next (.'onfi'i'enco will ha^ e;d!*.d 
!i> mv riiotu oil d Ui‘sday. llic lOtli in, staid _ at 4 p.ni, 

ivindls eirculatc tills to all Hi\id- of hmgijieei'ln;^ 
1 li'pa rl meni A. whe generally alli'tid tin ( .on lereiice, 

S. CHAlTEIbll, 

Of (if. (ditc.j FjXfX'Utivc OfjiCC>r. 

C( filial -Municipal Ofiice, 

The. IMh Scph:aihci\ 1941 , 



.I3tl) Soptoirifxyr, 


the CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


VITAL 

STATISTICS 


-^0 tinin bi>\\t‘l-(.‘oin|)laintj; mul 19 i'ruiu r<‘spii’a(ory (Jiseiist’S 
Mu dratij r:jt.‘ of t!ir suburbw^* (or addoil ai(‘ati) was 52'5 
r'*'r mill... 

■Tlu-ir wci’f niipoiU'd (Itsiili-.. Kxrlijdum tiu'sr, tlir 
'I'sHh ratL* was 28-9. 

f hfiv (Tr {) (li- iths ir<>m tolKTculi a cm in - 1 9 in tlu* 


Fnr t/ii City of i 'afruttn for th., n-, > f .-njCim 
6fh ScptrjiiC r, 19 / 4 1 


pi’rviou.s Wrt'k 

Thnl’f Writ' 9( tiriilli'-i of inbinis inuirr Iinr vi'.if. 


and 


•hill 


CiTv Oi' ("a[Cl-tta (Tow.v tSL Sa:vT:iis^ 

'Ihc total Iiumbnr nf dnatlo. j vuisrr, ,,,i 
57b ai^ninst 595 and 559 m thr twn pinncdin 
highnr thrni thn (’(nTnspoiulinu' \vrt‘k ot' i.hn 
66. 9'hn -niirral dnalli-ratn oi tin wf'ck was 
r a' 4 aiii^l 27‘() tin- innan of tin lavt f'lNt' m'jh.., 


ihn. \vr. .. 

ht't yoiT 
?6-3 pur 


'I'oicn ( irn’/iiv" 1 ...2.' am 27; 


iM'dM’Kl lAtK .\IK\JOltV OK IlAlU NDRAX ATH 

1 . 1 : SIM Ai'CdiNis CoMMriTia 


In <-rdrr 

1 ' dr\ i.Nr w.iN-, and 

inean.s oi 

pcrptetiial iiiy llm 

"lemoiy '-t' 

l’"ef Ral'indratiiitli 

'riii.;ore, 

the (.'/lift’d 

iearris, iIh' 

Syurlie.'itr of ihr 

( ahmlta 

I’niser.Bity lia.i< 

a|t|.io:n'ni 

( omniiilrr ,Miti the 

follow ini: 

member-; ; 


uUtnl.K'f nf dcalh.v n ri tM.i dtirimj, tlm wnrl; nndin^^ 

tfcptombnv, 1941. \va> 49C; aumiiMt 490 and 479 in th^ 
two prncndin;^^ wi'nlvs. I’liere warn 4 dnarh.w from oholrri, 
2 and 2 in tlin two pmondiU': wm-s-.s. d'liccr writ 
3 dontlis fiTirn sumll pox rlurina thr uLtain^-i n:l in tlM 

pi’n\‘i()iis week. d’Inn'o wri'r o dnatlv- t'n.in iiiflnoii/a. auain-l .a 
r, t]i<‘ })V('vioiis wiH’k. d’ho tnortaliiy tintin frvno aiid VmiwoI 
■Mmplnints iiniountt'd h* 58 ainJ 60 l■^'sp(‘('tivnly ac;.uiisL 
and 7fi in tin- pj'oc(*dinu wn»‘k. 'I’lir ufimral dna'liratf of tlir 
.o'l'k ^vas 25‘5 per milk' pitT aimuin, 

d’ln-ia.' wf'ri' 30 imported driit.}!". IvM'indinu ilirx'. tin. 
.k'lilh rate of ike d'own Wtts !i3'Ci. 

U'btil'e Wt'i’o 83 deaths trcmi ix'-pn a 1 1 ay <1 i>ra ••e.T ,:_a:i' tt 
ak: in the })ro\i(>u.s ^^■oe!n 

'Ihore. W(‘V(' 47 deatlis tVom I ul,M'roa!'.;.si> aj.ane-l o7 n: 'l.^i 
rirn\ iouM week, 

'riiei'i- were 108 draLll*- oi Iiilai.t-' n.'idi'i' I'lna y.:ii. 
hit /■('■■: 2o> ■ oi-’ 

ri.r minibtr nt Jotilli.-. ivi;i.slrjvil v..i^ fsi- lU- 

aul fiO ill tiui twe |iii-i'ncliiii; wwih., Ol' tlic.-c nil u-:.;. tn.ii, 
i-hol.Tii. 1 fi-om Miuill-IK'X, 1 frinii :niUi. ir/;i. fn.in n 


NOTICE 


TIu' Mt'iiiluTS and 

Calc'Uttii ('(ii'ia'rulii‘'ii (.'o-0|>i rati\ i. 

CiL'dit Soiifty. l.ld. 

'I'lir audit tif llu' ubovu Nivinv !" I"" 
gtess and it IB u-xi-ack'd U. Ill' tild>li< d I'N rails, 
of scennd or third wook of Si'l'Uinla r. ' ' immi- 
havint' actoiint willi tlu- S<K'U't\ ul aliaut. 
natun; are requcsicil lu \iiil> tlicii 
loans and dei>o&its, cte., !'> dino , . 

tl.c Suciidv aiul audiU.rs’ assi.SanIs udl he « a. 

to enterOin an, en.,nnv m ild. 

tVoni na'inbers and de|>osiloi>. 

.Sd - S A. AF/AI. AM' tU.. 

Incorporated and HoCtered AreoantaaO. 

22 , Canning Street, Calcutta. 
rho 9 th Sepicinier, 1041. 


•he 11-. I '1,1.' X'ii'o i.’ha ii('olJor, the DM'remr of riddic 

loBtruoLii.li. •%l'.rirj;i1, Mr 1 9 a iiKi t li.i I lii I i 1 r.anei'Jee^ Dr. 
Syainapra-ad Mnnkeijer, Dr. 1 kYUii.i I luina t li JkmorjtMn I'rof. 
K liaii'4riidi‘ii N.ith Mii.ra, Kfnni Ikilntdur d. Ahmed. 3fi’. 
Aiid Diias'-in .md \li- S Du ner jrr I’.ara’ f.a" . 


llKCKj^TiON in .V('llAlJ\.\ HAS 

I shlOKNof.-: .Vf AN -I-Vf itTMir. >’ il 

A II* irty i-rerptidii wa-- '.:;ern to A'"liary,.' I’ral'iilia. 
t Cjindi.f Ray l.s ihr IndiyciiMus .Manufat.tui't'i'.->‘ Associatiim 
a- ihw 'ro'\ ii Hall OI; tlir 9th Sepi.ofnber, in C'lnnH'iiun’itt ion 
df f!i(. 61 si birlfiday of his life. 

.V iiumln'i' of or-'.atii.sal ions da^ha m In I .\eliarya Ray <'li 
■i,r on.M-i..ii. 'J'hry were'; I (id 'Uriioi.i.s M io'i u fjMure I's’ Asmo 
aiioip I*', . Ik.iopla and C'u.. Roim.il Cdn'iiiical anti Rliai- 

i'ia'.M.'ni ita I WOib:-. lliinani W'ork-. nirko .\m’',ri'\, Rruyul 
Rotlerio', D \. Ro'^^e's Hd-.iory I’.ulnry. M. k, Ruse and 

Co-, .\ -xifM! rd Stores I*ui,, Rvmi'bI UtiLiineerinp, < 0 ., I.,ily 
r»i-..uil India. Kleciiii’ \V<,)rk.--._ i'ak.aitia .Minei'ol Sujiplv 

(\f. , (Rre^al), Knaniel Wuidns, .Mii'a t.’heiiiical I lidusl idi'S , 
IliiN Swadeshi l.vanni'' iind Uen^ai' I'.olliiid \^oitM Lid. 

.Majdi- D. \. ItliaUacliarjeu, Oil belialf t.i ili,' ludi.^onuus 
I a 1 1 u f vi t'( 1 1 1't i A •• -oiiii l '.t;n . tinnounct'd 1 thauition tif 
R.S, 10,000 tu llin Aelvaryyifc Jk-tifullr*- t handra I'kind. d'liti 
amount v, id ko ear-marked for indu'irnii i r.ir.irk. Mr, s\ki 

.Mohan DiiB al.BO aniioum'fd anttlkm ddiiiiion ni I!-, a, 000 tc 

' !|, fund for I lir .-.iliir pni'po.BO, 


srrcA Tiox vacant 



1 lir post tif . 

a Sto 

re keeper in tie- 

.Nti.ir- ■ 

1 >e[iari me.iit 

ha-. 

fallrll SiiCillll 

due 

lo till' reiirenieii! 

Ol ll.e 

last, incniii- 

belli 

Oil aeeoind 

ol 

-.Upei annnai ion . 

1 ill ’ j lOS 

t is in the 

llm 

ri-ade of R-. 


-IfjO and ka^ a 

■MTiil'ity 

deposit of 


1.000 atuiehrd lo it. dhr Saratie;. will ko Idled up I'y 

Srivi-a-- Slandin,'-' I'omiiniin \t . H. 

» 

M. (1. ILVNKRdKK, 

Coat rnUo !' (7 * Stores. 

Oriiiial Store.B, Knijk> . 

The ]0ih ^(’litemher. .1941. 
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CANE FURNITURE 

OLD AND DKAD CAN BE VALSPABKED 
' AND MADE TO LOOK 

BRIGHT & CHKBRFUL 

WITH , 

SUPER VALSPAR ENAMELS 

-IN ANY OF 32 8 HADKS. 

SUPER VALSPAR will stand the 
hardest wear and tear. 

DRIES IN J'OUI? HOURS 

One pint will cover an ordinary 
/ Verandah Chain 

MACFARLANE & CO., LTD. 

CALCUTTA & BOMBAY 


NOW 

IS THE TIME 

TO ADVERTISE 

THE 

CALCUTTA 

MUNICIPAL 

GAZETTE 




THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE ! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 

Town or Mofugsil (Inclusive of postage) ... ... Ks. 4 per annum. i 

Back Numbers when available are charged at 4 annas per copy, s 

For fwriher ’pariicvlars apply to — | 

The Bdkpor, “The Calcutta Municipal Qaiette,” 5, Surendranath Banerjee Road, Calcutta. 1 


CONTRACT ADVERTISEMENT RATES 

Per month of 


Full Page 

4 Insertions. 

... KSe 100 

Half ,, 

... y y d 5 

Quarter ,, ... 

.o. „ 30 

One-eighth page 

• •• ,, 16 

1' X 7' (top of page) 

^40 15 

I'x 7 * (ordinary) 



Per month of 
4 Insertions. 


l'x3J'(topof page) ... Rs. 7/8 s 

1" X 31' (ordinary) 5 ^ 

Casual rate Rs. 2 per column inch (1" x 8^') 1 

One year — 52 insertions; six months — 26 I 
insertions; three months — 18 insertions, i 

10% extra for periods under 3 months. p 

Far fwrther particulars apply to— Manager, Advertisement Section, | 

‘“The Calcutta Municipal Gazette,^ | 

Telephone -. Ceicutu 6600. Surendiauath Banerjee Road, Calcutta. I 

^ntimiMiiuiiiHiininiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiijtiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiihiiiiiitiHiiiim^ 


THIIj Scploiiil),.,-, ](, 


II. 


TJU- 




MI-MlIPAL gazette 




HUSHIIK 

(ISTERNS 
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1.rn V 

every way to tne 
best imported P''0 

ducts. 



The “ Monsoon” Flushing Cistern 



The “Elephant” Flushing. Cisjern 


The “Typhoon" and 
.. Monsoon " Cisterns 
are completely Mo® 
quito-proof and are 
manulactured stnc y 

to J.C.S.VV. regula- 
tions. 


-the “Elephant" type 
has been designed to 
meet the demand for 
a cheap. but efficient 
and reliable cistern. 


THE EASTERN LIGHT 
CASTINGS CO., LIMITED 


.12, Mission Row, Calcutta 


rrrni 
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TO Contractors 

1 ai‘*‘ jiisjUmI in t'm- thy 

fihlownn; ;mii will In? iMCL'i\nil hy the 
Onpiity KxMciil i\f < on tho 

,)atM Tiotctl UpIow. iij) to 2 p.iii, Kucli 

hiiiler ii) (lujilicale niii.st ho onc]os(‘(l in 
sealed odvci' and siiinT.scrihod- 
’render fnr l-Or 

^iMM’ifieat irms and teiKier I'lpply to 

iha Keeper rd’ Records, Piict? Rs. 2 pei' 

S.'t , 

I. Supply of Itidiaii Hoad Tarv fnij 
year I si OetoIxM', 1041. 

'J Supply nf Aspliall uni I'ut nue \e:ir 
1 1 Hill 1st < h‘( nl itM’. 1 04 1 

7> ( ’nil si I’ui 't i( ju-^ of e;i ri ami I' >< a 

hridLtes across S. \\ . ;ntd 0 \\ . I’. 

( 'lia iinel , 

4 Supph' uf Kleei t'Cide,'< dlinU-', the rf>i 

ef il,.' Near’ 1041-40, 

Supjily <d .Mtttor LmI'I'Ic.s inr carrs 
III:; filtermi waU'!' In the Maiiieklnla area 

ji(a|) 1st (h’loher. 1941 tn "list .\lai(’h. 
1042. 

4\.iider.- tur 1 to 0 will I'C npeiied on 
lht1i S(»ptendter and tor 4 and 'a on I7tli 

Sepleiiiher. 1941. d’lie ratt's ipioird in 

hMiders for the alron are t.i hold u'ood 
tor three nioiitlis. 

.V.7? All ea.ses of delay over a 

fortnicht in the eveeution of atireernent? 
in respect of works and supply of ‘finte 
nah will Vie reported to the Committee 
Ht'd the parties NS'ill not he allowed to exe- 
cute tlie aureemenls after that jie^nod 
without obtainin'; orders of the Com' 

mittee. 

In ease a party deposits earnest 
moiiev hv'' ciieque. he must deiiosit the I 
rheqtie ai least three workinj,^ da vs heforo 
tlie date of openintt ^f tender^ 

The contractors should maintain an 
formitv of their names and styles ot hnsi- 
fie.ss, appearincT on various doouments. eon, 
Treasurer's receipts, tender toims, fi.i,tee 
nient.s. licenses and hills. 

Any deviation from this m 

»nv Lmtrartor whenever 
render his tender iiable for cantella • 

Where tenders are suliinittcd by a ^.or- 
nnration. it should be si.'no'l ‘O' 

cipal oiru-er of the Lu^.nd 

.Jlnt duly authori.sed in that WtaU ...rd 

be attested by a witne,ss. _ Ricned 

submitted by a firm, m *r 

Dy the proprietor or one nf th I' 
by an auent duly aufbonsed 
by the hrm and be similarly attested. 

lUl ASKAR M rKVdh) I. 

Secretary to the Corporation 

Central Municipal Office. 

nth Sc|)t(‘nd)er. 1941 

Notice to Petty Improve- 
ment contractors. 

DUtTkt So. I Enginuf'* mv^rtmint. 

Tenders for tlie 'i’”i,„"the\)liief 

invited and will bo receive ^ j j (-over 
Engineer in duplicate in i* 

^ W Hopab-s .0 caiW ^ 

iLlVhSS mi, a niontiO. 


14P. 


Rs 157 . 

d.’i V.v^ ). 


Ih'p.t.i-. 1.1 hiiiliii,:. pint f,, 1 11, a( 

I 'il Wiii’l \u. ,5 

'*''''‘d lUl II S..|,l tMiiiiri . |0.] I 

"•"■h 111 (hitikv ,1, i;;,,,,;, I 

•' Rv 19 U. .ill!,.,! lOtl, StM- 

t'*iithri’. 1941 , , 1 .') . 1 ,,^..’, I 

^. 151 . U,.|ev- 'in o.u.T ' 

'bJ l>. I hii l,;i r.in M.ir.i Si \\ .•ir,! y, 
Vi- d 4 . .ki\.| 10 , 1 , >,.pt.MnlM.r. J 94 t, 

ii \NTTkl. 

I..» 2 . iR'pjiii'v. ,,| h.iiliiii- |.];iif(»n,i 111 

'"'diiiNii R,iri>;i,i y, jj.^ 

'Vlinl lO'li .'^cpti'IillH i , PHI. I'i Wrvks), 


1 5 , 5 . 

Ri'paiiv 11 

. k.’ih 

. 01.1 .1 

laniii'l Nldii.*'- 

at doi 

■apnkiir .Si 

i|iiiii 1 ' 

L.ilia 

, Wai.l 6 ■ 

i;-. 144 . dated 

lOtii 

Sa,,[t 

•niltai. 194 ], 

li 5 da\sV 




1.5 k 

Ib'paii- 1 

d Ilia 

n aill,i 

1 \ard .it 

K .’ishi 

•M 1 1 1 a pill I'll 1 It _ 

< Ol.’lt . 

War.l 2 

U\ '■ 

5 V). (hill'd 

lOili 

Srplt 

'iiiV.ar, 1941 ., 

• 5 wi'i' 

ksi 




155 . 

Repaii." (i 

1 .vlnfir 

‘ sail 

|i.'i\amant at 

tha iina’lldii f.f 

Mcchn; 

ih.az.ir 

Sll'cat and 

1 ppa! 

I 'll il |l« Il'r 

Rii.id. 

W.irt 

cc 

f*Z 

liiit.-d 

lOlli S..pt 

rllihrl . 

1941 

, '5 aaaUs), 

1 56 

Mafia 11 ’.^ i 

d vtiia 

ra at 

Ifj P>lMibaii 

Ikint'i' I* 

•a Lana, 

Wald 

6 R.- 

, 225 , dalad 

lOih 

4 'p( ainbi'r. 

1941 . 

'.7 v\ . 

•aksV 

157 . 

Rapa n s i 

II Ma’a 

rad d 

III I'll .il Pdlll 

l.an (' 

hat I al' |aa 

Lana, 

War.l 

6 Rs. 798 . 

data.] 

lUlh 'Srp!. 

•iiiImt, 

1941 , 

1 I inont 11 ) 

158 . 

Rdpana: 

1 " 

t’W aif 

1 ditch .It 

l)d\;,I 

.Milra r.a 

na. W' 

‘a I'd 

6 ILs, 440 , 

dara.l 

lOtli Sapl 

till 1 lar. 

1941 

i 5 NN'Caks). 

1 59 . 

Rapair.- 

td .*. 10 '. 

arad 

• Iitali Ifadlllg 

td nre 

'llli.sas No 

56 . 

Mdha 

nd 1 .1 t L t.ssii i II 

1 ai iM'. 

W.ii-d n 

R,- 18 

0 . d.ii 

'atl 10 ; h Sap 

1 ainhar. 

, 1941 . (V 

,5 1 1 a \ s 



16 (). 

Rap , 1 It's 

li. h,il 

1 1 1 11 ^ 

pla 1 ft il'lli at 

’^arkar 

L.’iiic. Wa 

1.1 () 1 

ll.v. 20 

( 2 . .hil".l 10 th 


Sept cnihfi'. 1941 . 1 15 d.iys), 

Ibl, Rt'iiiiiis i'‘ Ihirt.iki St'liMol [Piihh 
iiiir. Ward 5 R-. 461. d.iic.l lOih Si-p 

LcMihfr, 1941. il iii'Mith;, 

y /7 Pha.^p that ^rord^ in itatici 

“7 7)0fir>' * in 6 of 

tiit condUum of rontrart .’should 
r*orl <•/.< "5 dni/ff' notice, 

S. C. GlIoSK, 

Di^stnet Ktitiincer 1 

Di.strict I En::\c k)tfice, 

'I'lh' lOili Sfplcmlicr. 1941 


Di.<t.rirt \o. Ill hln(jinfrr\^ Depart ment 

'I'eiidcrs for the followm^f works av© 
inviied and will be received by the Ohi«f 
Engineer ui duplicate lU a .sealed cov*r 

aupersci’ihed "'Tender for ’*• 

nil W'filncsdiiy . tlic I7th ScptcmlH'r. 1941, 
iipiii 2 p.m, 

226 ('hisiri;; (iptMiin- .it 2 1. rnapiira 

l.iiiic 156, ihiit'd 2ii(l .\pril, 1941, 

l‘i (I.’inW. 

227. Coiisi riuM ion fit i;nte f"r Park 

(’ inui-. Mai’lo'i IN. 744. ilalcd lOlli Sop- 
I I'liil MT. 1941, 1 2 iiioiil hs t , 

228. Rcpiiii's Id st'wcit'ii ditch along 5, 
7 and 15. Dch Lane Us. 292. dMcd lOth 

'^('pi I'Mi 1 icr . 1941. 1.4 w’t'ckK). 

229. R t'l la 1 ri I m; M'wcifd liiltli at 58, 

Riiin Ra^lltndtn Hoad Rs. 189, <lalcd 
lf)t)i Sepi »‘’inh»'i’, 1941. (1 month), 

2.49 Ri‘p.ui’s to priA M'S ill 'I’lljakl 
( riiM’h'iy, W ard 18 H.s, 1.55. dated 10l 11 
MlllfuM , 1941. I 1 IIIOllI h I. 

251 R't'i la I ri iig tlm .M-wered ditch at- 
Lk th.altiily Lane. R.s. 392, dated lOlh 
.'^♦•pl ein hrr, 1941. il inoiiih). 

252. Repail's (d l'ra\eis’ .•^hetl df moiiriier.s 
aiiti dfliee 1 Ml i h I ! ii at lv\ leii.sioii (‘enndci'y, 
Waxl 18 R:-' 2.57, ihifi'd 10th Sejitoin. 
h.M. 1941, (I iiidnih). 

255. R e| la I ri ii'j, sc\N ail'd ditch at 4v4-C, 
Mai-ki'l Street Rs. 18(). dated 10th Sep 
ttnihci'. 1941. (1 iiiririllil, 

254 Rriiairinu 'looi's df tha ‘Stalls 

7 9\, Park ('iiviis .Market -Rs. 470, 

(hilt-tl lOth .Sapiaiiihai , 1941, (15 days). 

2v‘).'), Itapaii'.'? Id saWareil ditch ofl 

No.h. 45 and 51, Pel) Lane R.^. 240. dated 

lOlli S.-pI ainliar. ir)4l_ L" \M‘ek>). 

.V. Ii Please note tfait M'ords in italics 
"7 days' not ire" in clause 6 of 

the condition of co/itract should 

hr read as "5 days' notice" , 




hxii 


K. 1 .. 1 )E. 

it I'hi'/inai'r nr. 


llistnct in Eng'g. Office. 
The lOlli Sapianii'ei, L )4 1 . 


D.-nii:t .V". //. Kny'iiO' 


/ L jul’t 


i,.r I he i..llewme ci k err m 
vited ami will be received by the ( hiet 
Engineer in duplicate in a sealed cmer 

supriscnl.r.l ••T■■ml.M■ |k«;. • 

,,M 'limsday. ihr lOlli >,•|.l.•mlK■r. KHI. 

(ipio 2 ]).in 

TVie l^ettv Improvement Contractors are 
reijuested io call at thi.s Office to 
note the items and .Itwmipdn'a T’’ j 
for which tenders are to be wibmitted, 
from » copy kept in the District EnRineer t 
room for inspection. 

104 Repairmu l 'oiimiareial .Mn-iaiiin in 
(■,,ll,.eo s'rect .'Im’kel 'Rs. 9 ,% deled 

iQth SepfciTiber. 194 L (!’. moiillis), 

V n - Please note that words tn italics 
' ' »*7 days' mtieP' in clavse 6 of 

the rondition of contract should 
be rend OS ’‘3 days' notice". 

D. N. DIJTT. 
District Engitieftr II, 

District II Enn’g. OfHc*. 

The lOlh Sepleinhei-, IWl. 


Ih-fliif ///, h', inji l>rt ! )r pa 1 1 m r at 

d'eiideis fill' thi-' fidlowiivg wcirk are. in- 
vited and will ha ret.-aived by Lilt? Chief 
Engineer in duplicate in a sealed cover 

Kui»erserilied "'reinler fur 

dll W Ctliifstlay . ilia 17 lh Saplambar, 1941 , 
uptd 2 p.nv : — 

L Rapiiirs Id hiiildiiig nrnl slied 
at .\sph.ilt iiiii Plant Rs, 998 , <iatad 29 tll 
.\uuoxl 1941 . il nioiilh), » 


K. L. DK. 

OffL!,, Hist fiat Kiiginaar Til. 

iM.stnaj 111 Kng’g. NfriC(» 

'Tha 9 lh SaptainlKM’. 1941 . 


District X". /V p/iyiaer/'s DepoTlinent, 

lander.s of the following works are 
in\ilt‘il and will lia. I’cetiived by tlie Cliief 
Kngineai- in tluplicato in a sealed cover 

supersaribed "'IVnder • for 

on Tbur.sday, tlm 18th Seijtember, 1941, 
uplo 2 p.ni. 

82. Dismantling dilapidated 0. I. shed 
at Larisdowne (Market, Ward 22 —Br. 60, 
dated 1st September, 1941, (15 days). 
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THE 

NATIONAL 'CABLES’ 

HUMBLE OFFERINGS 

* - to 

THE NATION’S POET 

RABINDRANATH 

THE NATIONAL CABLE WORKS LTD, 

STEPHEN HOUSE 



CORPORATION NOTICES— Con/rf. 


Bg. 


1 "" 


jiii^i'>aC(' tnwui'H:- I’iitwiiln llniici^ I 


ll(‘ vt-*- 


Lii; 


1 , ( 1 ; 


iir 


lof tint ’tit at t_»< 

Rs. 90(), Bait'd /I 
iiiutillis'i. 

yA. Cun.-^t nifi ,ii_ B 

JB, Ki'ist.i I'aiil UtMti, Wal'd 

Jis. 211. tiatrd 2clil. Aiic 

.X- . m- 

85. Id-pair.- 1" hi.-ii'i't l\ (JHifO' - 

B75, diiit't) dttl Sc|ii t’lidtc'f, 1941, U 

inontli). , , 

B6. l-lri.an- if I riiM .Mndal 

St'liiifl at Ui. M tala tiirlia iitl llfiid, Ward 

26 ■ IN. '^46, tlafod 'dBtli .Nn-jitst. 1941. 

(' 1 ) 1 1 f 1 1 1 1 1 ' 

A, K. i^KN 

DistiMi’i Kiifiiipcr. IV. 

Dislrii't IV Kui:' J Nflice. 

fill M‘i', l'44l 


'.'vilii Ihf in'i.-ii(i ft ii 1 d 1 u 1 1 1 1 1: the >.df tfi 
till' -pf! 1 iiuhcd lit I fly artfi' llio aiictjtu'i 1 .^ 
flfK,.,! ;,iid iliai I Ilf iiift crta Is ai'c If Bf 
t('llif\fil ll'i'lli tltia .^lt( ^\■|tlllll a t'f I't niuBl 

fittiii tl’t ^atf ttt salf I'ailiii;: wliuBi tlif 

ii(aiflial> li’l'l al ilif .‘•itf will \ i- -a in 
1 iii> ( t n |if rat m n 

'^t lifdidi' f I' mat i‘n,i 1-. t'lT s.iln ; 

1. Sa!|ii)a1^- — (6 irn By 4 im. fid and 

III pint IB50 1'. a ppm \ imam. 

'A. ( 'll n iiHat cd imi; (fldt- 700 

V t'l :i(.pi'ii\imah‘, 

7, Mai w.illiim, (kKK) ^d'l . ap|.it.\iniaii 
ItamBff^. . 100 \fv. 

K. 1., 1>K. 

Di.-trifi Kiifinnnr 111, 
[ 1 !V<, n: III tdfrinm 

' r 1 It ■ ' It B Sf pt f 1 1 iBf I 1 ‘ >41 


! .Awv all mait ll■tll.’•^ tliai arn to Bn iiuidn I'n)' iIm. 
M(‘M i‘-sii(' ft' tiu' 1 )irnnlur\ Inr XtAniiiBfi. 
I 1941 .^!lfuItl rnanli itmiii By itav I d I, 
j Si'plnmBrr. J 941 , 

i ^ "11 tit'n. I Imiad'f rm itm 1 1 inst ni 1 p. mi. riri 
j 'm- 1 fHai'diiiL: any nliaiiyn in your tnlnpliniM- 
! rumiBfr. K,i ih, ,12/// insf(nit. Kritrins ot 
1 a!im at If m-., (Mf,_ faiiiifi Bn c mi i-a ii t nn.| 

' Ot tlnr\' O.f 

HIT ASIC.Ml MrMxFJM f. 

Snnrnt a i'\ 1 (» i Bn ( i ir|if I'al inn 

(‘ntitral ,\Inninl|ia] Nflica, 

'rv,n 9 !li Snpirmitrr. 1911 , 


//t 


It If l.nn it s 


Auction Sale, 


Special Notice 


aiBlm 111 ! 


\oi inn IS lini'i'B} pi'' I'n B ii | 
f.iniiMiMU Ihi.i 'tlu' iMfiiaU |i. ly 

sai.-.iuir iifv 'I'''' d',, 

I he ll"\ I" > 1 '" ' ""'"'"'ll "'.':i"l"' 

f) H.ln. "" l'''l' 

puBlu' aiinliom 

j I 1 In Bn 1 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 that In 
llin liiLlliesl. Bill nionnv l.- 1'' Bi’ <1 


r. 1941 By 
1 1 f I f ft 


/,’. 7 /o//A--/f /L ;■/•■/■//-/ // Of .Vo/f //,//. /. 

1941. ' 

] I, ( lanini ! a»n \'Ut. B 1 Bn atBlil iouv alid 
a B, a I If rr-! in tin- ‘I'nB plifUn T) i rnnl |■|V\ . 
\-oiit aitnrtlifii i.' <B■a^^l. 1.1 till- Filins and 
Ml J 11 la { if If "f inn 'I'nlnpliflin Nfii'ifiany at 
Maji \ 1 ! itmin) till linail ill’.: ‘ 1 )i rnd f r\ . 


It 1 ,-. lamnliv iiflitind I'fT in t’f imiai ion nf 
llm piiBlin. dial in \ hov of tlic' rc’criit 
frtlor.s of Nn\ t.riiiimi:t ralifiniiL', pntrol for 
all Jfrrin.v nic.. ii will lift Bo po.ssiBlo t'ni' 
t Im ( ‘oi'poraiif ii t/i ontni'tain any apj'ilicii- 
lifii t'ff wtilnr -supply By lori'ios oitlior 
fi on payinciil nnl il tlm .'^aiil fi'doi's of (Inv 
ni nmonl. lia ^ (. 1 mnii \ anaTnd. 

( , (MI .\KMA\-AMTT1, 

I’l.xnmit 1 VO Krifirmol'. W', A\‘, 

Nnniral .M niiini]»;il Ofiico. 

'I’Bn 2ml SoptornBou. 1941, 


Are you advertisiii<>: to the real buyers of your product.s ? Or to 
outsiders, who caunot j/ossibly mean atiythiiif to you. 

Through the advertising pages of the Calcutta Municipal 
Gazette, you can reach the most ])otent people in the country, the men 
whose influence on municipal purchases is unlimited, the [.eople who 
are placing millious of Kupees worth of orders. 

Its readers are the men who are the leaders of public oj/inion, 
people who make the av heels of our municipal and public life turn, 
people who are really the key men of the present age. 

The ablest advertisers in India are using tlie Gazette because 
they know that it is worthwhile to do so. 

The advertiser who wants his advertising Rupee to buy the maxi- 
mum of advertising attention cannot possibly omit the Gazette from 
his list. 


13th Scpteiiiher, |!M,i i iii,, , , , 
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Hospital Furniture and 
Requisites 


SURGICAL ^INSTRUMENTS 


Splints, Artificial Limbs & 
Other Orthopaedic €u*ticles 


DRUGS & CHEMICAIS, Etc. 

CHEMICAL & SURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


’Gram ; DATMAL '* 


9S-A, CHITTARANJAN AVENUE, CALCUTTA 

(Opposite MEDICAL COLLEGE EYE; HOSPITAL) 


'Phone : B. B, 3857 


INDIAN DRUGS FOR INDIAN CLIMATE 


-VITALITY 


ACIOITY 


AC/DH y 


is maint/Linf'd nnu vonat )(>n rt-Hortrvi ijy the i 
use of A. P. Yakut! I lit I'Ltfont dru;;' to I 

increuHe viB iurntid Mrihry. Rs. 10 per phial. 
RAJVAIDYA NARAYANJI KRSHAVJl 1 

85, Bowbar.ar Street Calcutta | 

lirur}i* 1 .— I 77 , !l u nM,>t talent ‘ -t | 


1 ANULEKHA (Phial Re. 1) 

j ( » uiirantuf ii tr» cufu m cases of acidity and indi*- 
j gervLions. Ask for trt't' .sample (with 

I For particulars apply to— S, C. BOSE, 
j (.’/.) Til R Kami Pi; X (JN’P'N PANK, LTD. 

j 14 . CUVF. SI RLFT. CALCUTTA. Phono CaI 1 101 


PHENEOL 

LAMP, SUN AND TARA BRANDS 


A POWERFUL DISINFECTING FLUID 


DISINFECTS 

Drains, C\>aa-i>ools, Hospitals, iSick-rooms, 
Lavatories aud every place where Dirt and 
Di.sease (Terms are likely to lurk. 

BENGAL CHEMICAL & PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS, LD. 

CALCUTIA : : BOMBAY 


SOME SELECTED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


;qlhhlmkkt 8 


x'M ■'r- 

'Phone Cal. 5286 koh all YOitrt lNi.trFt.ANOK in;, 

THE CONCORD of INDIA 

INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

8, CLIVL ROW. CALCUTTA 

THE eastern federal union insurance co., um 

( ! ncarporatmd in India) 


( I ncorporatmd in India) 

TRANSACTS ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 


HEAD OFFICE; 9, CLIVE AT. CALCUTTA. 


lit us solve 

your INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


TICLKPHONK; CAL. | 


ORIENTE 


GOVT. SECURITY ESTD, 1874 

LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LD. 


Cal. Office ;—S, CLIVE ROW 


The Strongest and most popular Ind ian L ife A ssurance Company 


Prominent Architects, Builders & Contractors 


Ruideece Phone 
No. B. B. S274 


N. GBINi CO. 


Office Phone ' 

B. B. 2171 .Advertise and invite opportunities 


Architects, Builders and Contractors 

JiP.B, Chittaranjan Avenue, Calcutta 


to knock at your door 
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E LO H A M T B R AJJ_,P_A PJ RlS A R j B E S_T 


BRITISH War 
Savings Movement 


BUY-SAVINGS CFRTIFIC ATFS-RUPFF or HTFRI InG-REGULARLY 


APPl-Y TO 
any bank 



REDUCE YOUR PACKING 
AND SHIPPING COSTS 

Apply for new List or call 
for free Demonstration. 

W. H. BRADY & CO., LTD. 

MERCANTILE BLDQS. 

CALCUTTA 

TILCPHOHX! Oil. 1161— -1161 


Calcutta Improvement Trust 

Pircbasert arc permitted to leave kail tbf 
pirebase price oitstandlng on mortgage 
lor a Period ol 12 jeart. 

Valuable Freehold Building 5ftea 

Are available for lale by private treaty In the 
Belgachla area facing the Coiiipore Chltpore Open 
Space (Sections J, J1 tV IJI;, In the BeJlaghata area 
(Scheme llA!), in the Narkeldanga area (Scheme 
HIM), on the Jagannath Ghat Koad (Scheme VJIG), 
In the Moydapatl area (Scheme XXVII), on Chltta- 
ranjan Avenue and neighbourhood (Scheme! VUE, 
VIIH and VlIJ)t In the Shambazar Street area (Scheme 
XXXVII), In Idliiloii Bow, Bentlnck Street and Chltta- 
ranjan Avenue arean (Scheme XXXVIII), in the Uhltta- 
ranjan Avenue and Wellington Street area (Scheme 
XL), In the Chantini Ohak Street area (Scheme XLI), 
In the Harrlion Koad and Xalakar Street (Burra Bazar) 
area {Scheme XLII), in the Ahlritola area (Scheme 
XLIV), Eastern Portion, from Grey Street to Shanker 
Haider Lane and Weitern Portion from Shanker Haider 
Lane to I^imtala Ghat Street, in the Radhabazar area 
(Scheme XLV— i‘ortion from Dalhousie Square North 
to Canning Street), and in the Southern Avenue Exten* 
sion and Lake areas (Scheme XLVXI — Blocks IIJ, IV 
and V). The litei are eminently iuitable for the erec- 
tion of ihopi, flats, dwelling houses, etc. 

Offers will also be considered for a few selected plots 
in Scheme No. L (Canning Street to Strand Road) In* 
advance of construction of the Scheme. 

For rates and further information apply personally 
to the Chief Valuer C.I.T., 5, Olive Street, Calcutta. 

C. W. GUKNER, 

5, Olive Street, Calcutta, Chairman, 

Dated 3rd September, 1941, 
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i'HE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL’ 6AZETGBE 


i In of ~ /Q 

«: V 1 ETUNIA™ p«i« 

• ; ^’*^s '9u-:o? htith$. Tr^ztt Pc^cliM a/ Course, rtiMwnti 

/^** ^uedi^fj'^Ttshn^ss hU^ttt* 

i ■ ^Ort’^^^zye? fi> <x5/w y^of (l^ocltccS 


PESTONJEE P. POCHA & SONS, Seed ^rchant*, 8, Napier Road, WoNA 1 


MARKET NOTICES. 


1. It is reLt>ni mended that coolies should be [»aid at the tollowinoj rates :-— 

10 Minutes — iwo pice. ^ Hour — One jIT^na. 1 Hour — Two annas, 

Lvery succeeding hour or part ot an hour — One anna. 

2. Coolies for carrynii^^ bazar ])urchast:s are obtainable at all the principal entrances 

and care should be taken that only coolies bearinij number badt^es are etu-^ao^ed. For the 
ourrent half-year class coolies have been allowed a Khaki coat with Yellow numbers 

on a Black badi^e* ‘‘R class coolies or 1 logi{ Market have Rectangular brass 
number bad^^es. Entally Market licensed coolies liave Scini-eircular brass arm badj^ms, 

3. Any complaints about coolies should be made at the Su()erintendent’s Office, 
<'rivin^ the number of the cooly. 

4. All ooni|)lHints relutitiu; to the conduct ot vendors should be made to the Superin- 
tendent, No action can be taken where the articles in dispute have beeu removed from 
the shop premises or in regard to transactions which are not brought to the uotioe of the 
Superintendent at the time of occurrence. 

• 5. To avoid conflicts of statements both as regards the goods purchased and the 
nature of the sales, customers are requested to insist on getting a vouchor, as far as 
practicable, 

fi If trt)odH are taken “ on apviroval,” customers are recommended to obtain a vou- 
oher to that effect stating the price paid. 

7. Any articles lost or found in the market should l)e reported at the Superinten- 
dent’s Office. 

8. No dogs, bicy cles, tricycles or perambulators are allowed inside the market. 

9 For the convenience of the public a stand is provided at the south-west corner 
where the visitors can keej) their bicycles in charge of the lessee thereof on payment of a 
'fee of 0-1-0 for a Bicycle and 0-2-0 for Motor Cycle, the Corporation not having any liahi- 

lity in this connection. 

10. Customers are requested that if they suspect any weight used by any vendor of 
the market to be short, they will bring the matter immediately to the notice of the Superin- 
tendent when the weight will be duly tested in the Office and the vendor punished if it la 

found short. 

1 1 The public and the shop-keepers of the market are requested to assist in the 
mitigation of the beggar-nuisance by refraining from giving alms of any description within 

the market. 

12 Customers are requested to examine the coins, obtained in the course of transao- 

taken against the shop-keeper 
leave the shop. 

G. C, WOOD\Ji^ARD, 

Supdt., S. S. Hoge Market, 


on. before they leave the shop. Ordinarily no action camoe 
any «puriou> coin i. alleged to have been detected after they 
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Health should 
not be made 
to wait 


S. K. CHAKRAV^RTI, LTD. 

Wattr-Workt, Drainage and Plambing Engineere 
Misalpn Row, Calcutta 


Sound Plumblnt 
meant bealtb and 
lonffevlty 


Prices in the Sir Stuart Hogg Market for the current week. 


Itt OUsi. 



2nd Clkiit 


4RTI0LE8. 


I 


From To I From To 


BEEF 

Brltkkt* p«r ster — 

Onrry-B«tf — 

flllkt OT nndtrctii per 

Hmmp p»r 
Rib 

Bound ». - 

• 

Strloln 

Sokt (KldD«y; 

Do. fleUed per 
Do. WoUed 

BALT PHOVTBIONB. 

Brisket* per seer 
Hump 

Bound M 
Tongue tooh 


bunprikb of beef. 
Brotn tech 

Beef trr eet-breod per doi, 
askn,socb 

Okiktlf^isch 
Bhlnboi.ei, eoeb 
BkrUs. esch 
Tongue, eoL‘b 
tldnsys* ps^ dosen 
LlTST* per IL, 

Beef Dripping 


0 5 0 

0 5 0 

1 0 0 


8 0 
6 0 
6 0 


0 8 0 


0 11 0 
0 8 0 


0 10 0 
0 U 0 


6 0 
8 0 


0 t 0 
0 8 0 


POKE. 

In the buiioL.fe tue looth-eest 
or tarn M ertet. 

Fresh Br»atr»ai eauiAges per dot. 
0 lopi per seer 
8 sM i . rk per seer 
Beoon per lb. 

Goosed ruia liiadaloo per lb. 
Colikra t'ig per ip. 

Oooked rikUi per ib« 

Pig Xrottere p»r d.neB 

iMw \ a |i« r a » • ' 

Cocktail Sausages per lb. 

Luncheon ,* 
hoasted i’urk „ 

Sausages Hoiis per dozen 
Patties per dozen 


0 

6 0 

0 

4 0 


0 

6 0 

0 

4 0 

1 0 

1 

8 0 

0 

8 0 

i 0 

1 

0 

10 0 

0 

6 0 

1 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

6 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

5 0 

0 


0 0 




0 

12 0 




0 

ft 0 




0 

12 0 

0 

7 0 

0 

0 

14 0 

0 

8 0 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

4 0 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

6 0 

0 

u 

3 0 I 


1 


0 

12 0 


1 

i 


0 

8 0 • 


1 


0 

12 0 


i 


0 

12 0 ; 

0 

4 U ! 

0 

0 

12 0 ! 




2 

0 0 1 




0 

3 0 : 




0 

8 0 


1 


From 


’ To 

H 

K. A. 

p 

Rs 

A 


0 8 

0 

0 

12 


0 10 

0 

0 

12 


0 12 

0 

1 

0 


0 12 

0 

1 

4 


0 10 

0 




0 10 

0 

0 

12 


1 8 

0 

3 

0 


1 ]2 

u 




1 10 

0 

0 

12 


0 12 

(1 




0 lO 

0 




0 10 

0 




0 12 

0 




1 2 

0 





— f^rices 


/ 


^IRTIOLEB, 


5 0 
5 0 
12 0 

8 0 
5 0 
5 0 

0 6 0 


8 0 


5 0 
8 0 


6 0 


V^EAL (m) 

Breast psr plsoe 
Head* each 

Leg per seer 

Loin ,, 

Shoulder 

lamb. 

Fore-quarter per seer 

Hind-quarter 

Saddle 

Leg per Ib, «« 
Other portion per Ib^ 


MUTTON. 

Chops per seer 
Breast ** 

CurrT Mutton per ever 

Saddle per lb. 

Shoulder per teer 
Kidneys, each 
Heart ** 

Liver ,, 

Brain 
Tongue 
Trottere ,, 

Head (without tongue 
brain) each 
Head (entire) each 
Mutton Dripping per 
Ooat and Kid meat 


2Dd Class. 

1 drd Olats. 

From 1 To 

From j 

1 


|Ks. A. P. 

I 0 6 0 

i 0 10 0 
' 6 0 
0 e 0 
0 6 0 


U 14 u 
0 12 0 


Ri. A. P.Ir., A. P, 


0 8 0 
0 IS 0 


R*.a.p, 

0 S 0 
0 10 0 


6 0 
6 U 


1st Class. 


2nd 

^lass. 



i 1 

0 

0 

1 1 

4 0 

- 

0 10 

0 

I 

12 0 

... 

1 0 

10 

0 

. 0 

12 0 

... 

1 ^ 

J2 

u 

; 1 

0 u 

... 

1 0 



: 0 

12 0 

... 

10 

0 

0 

12 0 


0 

1 

0 

' 0 

1 6 

... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 0 


0 

3 

1 

0 

0 0 

... 




0 

2 0 

... 

0 

2 

0 : 

0 

3 0 

... 

0 

0 

6 1 

0 

0 9 

and 






0 

1 

0 , 

0 

1 6 


0 

5 

0 

0 

6 0 

■eer 

0 

7 0 

0 

8 0 





0 

10 0 


14 0 
10 0 
10 0 
12 0 
10 0 
10 0 


3rd 

Class. 

0 12 0 


0 10 0 
0 8 0 


P. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DRY FISH. 


Hlisa Fish per seer ^ 

Shrimps with sneil per leer Z 

Do. (without shill) per seer Zi 

Hlisa Fish Roe per seer Z 

Bombay Duck psr 100 Z 

Pom frets per seer ^ 

Bhettee ,, *Z, 

Maldioe *, 

China UraiB W hits per packet Z 

Do. per large packet ^ 

Bah Chau per seer 
Papadums per iUO Z 

Smoked or Salted Bhetkee per seer 


From 

Hs. A. P. 

0 14 0 
0 10 0 

1 0 0 
1 4 0 
0 10 0 
1 0 0 
0 12 0 
1 8 


0 

8 0 


To 

R«. A, Pa 

1 0 0 

0 It 
t 0 

1 It 
I 0 
1 4 
I 0 
I 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 0 • 
0 8# 
I 4 0 


— Prices vary according to enp plies. 
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L<'''i^1ACHINE'^ltl'^lT)OLS I FITHiNC?^ 

CALCUTTA 


MILL & TEA GARDEN 
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Prices in the Sir Stuart Hogg Market — coniH^ 


artioleb. 


POOLTB'Y 

Odiok.n (Bprtng) ••ob 
3bUk«ti (broth) 

Osponi •’ 

(curry) 

j)o, (roHitlng) t. 

Do. (Sptcial) n 

fowl (curry) 

Do. (outlet) *1 
Do. (ordinary roait 
•>^ch . 

Do. (•p^clal) •ach 

Plgioni 

Pnlltt 

Urkty Cook 
Do. 


KQGB. 

DTickn p«r icot* 
fowlt, tfBh, par icor# 

GAME. 

Dot! •ach 

&ttln«aiowl n 

Pkrtrldg# 

Piicock 

Poahan »• 

piovtra par dozan 
Quail 

Babbit 

Inippata par doia^ 
Snlpaa 

r«»i a*rB*) . 

Fttl (cotton) 

Prild aac n 

eaoii 


1 

1 From ' 

1 

1 

To 

ARTICLES. 

Frqm 


To 

Ha. 

A. P. 

Ri. a. r 

Vp.G ETA BLEB — (Contd.) 

R». A. P. Ri. A. P. 

... ■ 0 

8 0 

0 4 0 

Caullfiowar Banaraa aach 





0 

5 0 

0 6 0 

Do. Monghyr ,, 





i 3 

0 0 

4 0 0 

Do. Lahore 





- 1 0 12 0 

0 u (' 

Do. Country 





^ t 1 

0 0 

1 2 (1 

Do. Uarjaallng ,, 

0 

1 0 

0 

6 0 

... 1 1 

4 0 

1 8 0 

Do. iSWcht „ 





1 0 

8 0 

0 9 G 

Vasaas Bpoiu (Vr doz. ... 





... ^ 0 

9 0 

0 10 0 

Calary each DiNjcolliig... 

0 

2 t; 

( » 

/> 0 

ug) 1 



Cucumber per acore 

0 

7 U 

u 

O' 0 

0 

10 0 

0 12 0 

Oarllc par seer 



0 

h 0 

a.. ! 1 

0 0 

1 4 0 

Oingar 



0 

5 0 




Graan Chilly par »ear 

0 

4 i.) 

0 

(J 0 

... ' '■'> 

0 0 

3 0 0 

Turriiaric 

0 

7 0 



. 0 

3 0 

0 4 0 

Indian Corn aach 

0 

0 G 

0 

0 9 

..w 



Knoj khol Country aach 








Ladias fingar par acora ... 

V 

1 0 

u 

1 (j 

: G 

0 0 

12 0 0 

Leak aach 

0 

i n 

{) 

2 0 

... 1 4 

0 0 

6 0 0 

Do. Darjaallng aach ... 








l.attuca per score 

(1 

4 0 

0 

1 0 




Lobla per bundle (imall) 

0 

1 0 

0 

2 0 

•" • 0 

8 0 

0 0 

Onions, Madras per aaar 



0 

2 0 

... 0 

11 0 

0 l :i (1 

Do. Patna rad ^ 








Do. wblta ,, 

: 0 

G 0 






Do. Country rad 








Parsnip each 





— ' 0 

H 0 

: 1 0 0 






... i i 

8 0 

2 0 0 

Peas Mc/dhupu: 





... : i 

8 0 

2 0 0 

Du. Dar:ce!.i.:4 





- ' 8 

0 0 

10 0 0 

[;(.T socr 

0 

i: u 

0 

iA U 




Do, Bazarlbagb 





... ^ 

0 {) 

5 0 0 

Do. Kanchl par laar ... 





- ' 3 

0 0 

4 0 (.» 

Do. fiagbangla ,, 





"• i 0 

6 0 

0 12 0 

Do. Country 





1 2 

0 0 

3 0 0 

Potatoai (>'alDl:al) per 





Ai>plei Iiiii;.: per 11/, 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


iand Grouae 


birds. 

• act) 


0*n»ry 

Do. (H»“' " "I 

Mgtont 

vegetablks. 

irwchok. Dar)«ltng .5O,! 
Do. Ground par taar 

gJat roo^ Darjaallng par 
bundla 

Do. Country par bundle 
Bain Country par aaar - 
Do. Franc h (Da^3aalin^^, 
per seer 

Do. Butter per score ... | 
Brinjal »i 

Cabbage each 

Do. Mursidubad 
Do. Country 
Do Darjeeling 
Oarrets Darjeeling per 
bundle 

Do. per seer 


0 0 
8 0 
0 0 


10 

5 

8 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


(: G 0 0 


0 0 G 


0 0 0 0 7 0 


laar 

Do, Klduty hill par 

B«ar 

Do. X«w par aatr 
Do. lUld) Xalnttal ... 

Do. I Hill) {(.)ld) 

Do. Madras 

Do. Rangoon 

Do, Shillong 
Robob each 
Fulbul par saar 
Radish EnglUb par bundla 
(largaj 

Do. Country par icora 
Spinach par lot of ’iU 
Squaah par sa«r 

Swaat Potatoaa rad par ar. 
Do. Pumpltlni, aach ... 

Tomato Darjaaiing par ar. 
Do. Ranchi par saar 

1)0. Country .. 

X)o. Cbuisrdhurpur „ 
Do. Slltklni 

Turnip Darjaaling par 

bundla *“ 

i>o. P*-'' 


I G 


4 U 


•4 1 ) 
0 


articles. 


FRUITS. 


From I To 


Ri. A.P 


1 8 0 


Ri. A.F. 


7 U 
ti 

0 0 

1 0 
Vi 0 


(Cooking ) 

S. Africa 

Kulu 8 to 11* ... j 

N'anltal S— Id ... 
Whiia Raarman ‘ 
Amarloan G to 8 
Caihinere 8 to 10... 
King Davi.i 
J onathan 
Japan 

Australia 8— lo ... 
Dallcioui 
Rings par lb. 
par 2 lb, packat ... 
Almond , Engliih par lb.... 
Do. Frash Kabul 

Do. Sfaaliad par lb. ... 
Do. English friad par 
saar 

Apricota par if), i^eshawar 
Apricoiadry par lb. 
Amraparacora 
Alobokhara par aaar 
Raal Fruit aach 
Badana Kabul par aaar 
Brazi 1 nuts par lb. 

Black Barry par acora ^ 
Chastnuc par lb. 

Cocoaniit aach 

Do. dry par aaar 
Country Apples 8— iCi 
Currants Australian 
par lb. 

Do, English par lb. ... 
Dataa Arab par saar 
Do, V uscacpar packat 
Do. Basrah in 1 lb. pkt, 
Fig Kabul par lb. 

Do. Smyarna In I lb. 

pkt. 

(Joosabary par star 
Grapaa (Quatta) 1 lb. ... 
Do. Nasik 1 lb. 

Do. Kabul par box 
(Largi) 

Du. Australia par lb. — 
Do. Spain par lb. 

Do. S. African par lb.... 
Grapa Fruit each 


0 0 
0 0 


1 0 0 11 4 0 


0 0 
0 0 


1 i 0 


0 io 0 i 0 12 0 
^ 3 jD (J 


0 8 0 1 0 ID D 


0 12 0 


2 0 
8 0 


I 4 (.1 


1 0 
JO 0 
0 0 
8 U 


U 0 
4 0 

0 0 


2 0 
12 0 


0 10 0 


0 6 0 


0 10 0 ! 0 id 


0 10 0 I 0 12 (.) 


0 1- 0 : 0 14 0 


0 lu 0 u M 0 


0 u l‘*i 0 


0 1:1 0 ' U l-l b 


0 

♦ . 0 


4 0 
4 0 


I 8 0 


Vagatabia marrow Country 

• ach 

DarjsiUng 


0 . 0 3 U 


Do. 

White Pumpkins oac’n 


0 1 0 1 0 4 0 


Jafa 

Guava (Allahabad) par i 

scora ^ 

Do. (Country) par acora ^ ^ j 0 12 0 
Jack Fruit aach 
Hazal nuts par ib. 

Kajoo nuta par saar 
Khubanaa 

Do. (larga) „ 

Khurma ,, 

Kfsur China par aaar 
Lima patty par acora 
Lainon (English) par dot, 

Llchaaa par lOo (liozaffar 

puti 

I/O. (Country; 

Lockai par i aaar 
Monkay nuts Madraa par. 

•aar 

Monkay :.-}cnaas par loO 


— 5 0 0 ! 0 6 0 
' 0 2 6 i 0 5 0 


_ (I 3 6 I 0 to 


N. B, 


-frioes vary accordlag to •uppllea. 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE HERE 
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SOME SCHEDULED B^NKS IN INDIA 


■lATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 

(lAoorporBtod in the United Kingdom*) 

Biu^SBs TO The qovkrnhei^tmk ketcta colony and Uqanda 

Subscribed Capital ... £ 4,000,000 

Pald<*up Capital ... ... £ 2,000,000 

Reserve Fund ... £ 2,200,000 

Hmad Officm BifhopsRatc, London, L C. 2, 

SrancAei.*— Calcutta, Bombay ♦ Madras, Karachi, Chittagong, 
ImrlUar, Cawnpore, Delhi, Lahore, Tuticorln, Cochin, 
Rangoon, Mandalay, Colombo, Kandy, Nuwara Eliya, Aden, 
Jteamar Point, Aden, Zanrabar, Mombasa, Nairobi, Nairuru, 
Kliumu, Entebbe, Kampala, Jinja, Tanga, 
Dar-es-Salaam, Mwanza. 

rbc Bank tranaacU GENERAL BANKING and EXCHANGE 
BUSINESS of ovary description. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 

OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 

(IncorpoTfit^d in Rft^/lnnd h\i Ro^dl (TfutTttT TSiZ . ) 

• I • . of share h-oldets limited,) 

witb whicb i, affiliated the Allahabad Bank United 

S:r.r.„s 

Head Office : 38, Bishopsgate, London, E. C 2 
London f 117-122, Leadenhall Street, E. C. 3 ’ 
Branches C 14-16, Cockspur Street, S. W. 1. 
Benches throughout the East, and at Manchester 
All 4 York. 

jT „ , HKuo fsrjsrFxrr*'^*'' 


THE MERCANTILE BANK OF 
INDIA LIMITED 

• (Incorporated in England^ 

EVERY FORM OF BANKING, INCLUDING 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 
BUSINESS, TRANSACTED 


A yew Feature of Safety 

niE CENTRAL BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

1CK>, Clive Street, Calcutta. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Air cftnditioned according to vwst modern methods 
The Bank puts at tbo disposal of the Vublio in tht* Ccnirul Hirnk 
lilding at 100, Olivo Ktreel, l-of'kdr.s oj' (linMr<.mr intcndffi lor 

e deposit of valuables, clocuTiieniK, .lnwellery. ei c. F,;w‘h hirer receives 
special Key of which there is no ciuplicute. The inror only can open 
El locker rented hy him. 

Our Hafe deposii mstalhitiop offers 1, he best proteci ion attuinsi both 

9 and burglary. 

KenlalH are very Tiu)derat,e and vary according to sizes oJ Im'kers 
d oeriodfiof hire. 

'or further particulars please apply at 'J’he Central Tiank of Indin, Tad.. 
KKI, Olive StrecT, thilcuita. 

10 tmneeeMary waiting Frompt fteryice rendered 


HE UNITED INDUSTRIAL BANK. LTD. 

Head Office: — 7, Wellei^Iey Place, Calcutta. 
Irancfies— Naraingunge and Burra Bazar (Calcutta) 

ShambH/.ar Branch will be epmed ehortl.v. 

Current AccouNTb: interest at jx'r annuni allow^ed 
daily balances of P.s, 3(,K) to Ks. J iac, firovidetl inierf'st 
lounts to at least Rs. 2 half-yearly. 

Interest on Savings Bank Accounts allowed at 1^% 
r annum. Withdrawals hy Cheque p(*rniitted. 

Fixed Deposits reeoiv(*d for one year or less. 

Loans, Cash (.htEDiTS <fc C)VbU]).UAFTS allowed against 
proved Becurity : Securities, Share.s, etc., puroiiased, sold 
d received for Safe custody. 

General Banking Business transacted : Rates, rules, 
2 ., on application. 

D. F. SANDERS, (-reneral Manager. 


THE EASTERN BANK LD 

( fneorporatfid jp England,) * 

(LUbilitr of Shareholders limited ) 
a..d 0jJl.,.-2 & 3. Cro.by Sgu.re, Bi,hop,.l, 

. London, E. C. 3 

8ubiorlb*d Capital _ ,. „ 

Paid-up Capital ■” ^ 

Ratarva Fund I i 

Raaarva Liability of Sbara-holdar, £ 1 , 000*, 000 

Bombw. oSta^Oo^ombo. K^mrhi. a?d'5,nhp“r“‘' 

Th* Bank tranaacU General Banking and Exchange 
ouiiDei. of every deicription. 


THE BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

LI ^ ^RH'J'ABLIKHRD IHfk?) 

kk Head Office .—Oriental Buildings, Bombay, 

Celcntte Braocho. :_.Socurity Houhc lOL'-A, OliviA fltre«t ZOl 

Homba R u !{. GhiTftiranjun A Vf'Due South 

Bombav Br.nche. i_B^l,on Ksi hunse, aolaliu, KalUadmV oSu Majll: 

Other Branches ;-Ahme(iabad (Bhadru Main Ofllce). Ahmcdalnd fFiiic 

f’i«i..,v,*e f 0 / BufttrteAi on Application, 

Uaicutta Loog,! Uomniitlioe j— D^r, Jugmohan Frntm/i rsnan'u. 

Mr. Gaganvibari L. Meht|, Mrffish" 

General Banking Business Transacted. 

W. H. WHITTINGTON, Ageol— I02.A, Clive Street, Calcutta 


DINAJPORE BANK LIMITED 

H cad Office : DINAJPORE 
Branches .—CALCUTTA, RAJSHAHl 

/ /, dive Row, 

Phone: Cal. 0617 


Thousands of men — the peo'ple who lead, guide and operate 
the Municipalities in this country— read '‘The Calcutta 

Wwhicipal Gazette" because they realise that it is the only 
way to keep in touch with civic progress in India. 


ISth' SeptwEidjer, 1941. 
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SOME SELECTED INDIAN BANKS 


1 THE LUXMI industrial BANK LD 

j ChowrlniRhce Road, Calcutta 

oraamentH and other annroved 
! TolepbnT.o,Parfcn,;^ A. N. J.RN. 

Phono: C;,I, 4-,-, (:,:307. St;!:;:, ' ' ' ' ■ j,,., ' 

NATIONAL SECURITY BANKXtI). 

Subacnbed Cnpital exceeds R». 6,00,000 \ 

Paid'up Capital Sc Reserves exceed Rs. 5,50,000 

All Banking business transacted, 
j 2, DALHOUSIF. SOUARF EAST, CALClfTTA. 

1 Brnnchcft : — Cliittaiyonc:, Cc>H«ii>or«.*, Chetla. 

; Grams: •'Citartni" 

THE CITADEL BANK I.TD. 

<S, Madan Street, Calcutta 

, CALCUTTA I'OKJ’ORATION HILLS DISCOrNTKI.U 

SAVTNCiS deposits WlTif I.)RA \VA OLE HV CriKOUE. 
BANKING BUSIN K.SS OK K.VERV DESCRIPTION TRANSACTED. 

the HOOGHLY bank i^IMITED 

iMian.' C;il. I'lMP u? lines) IT Dhararntaln StreuL Cftlrnt.tA ' 

1 ran -n,'! i: nl! Soi’t'-- (tf UtivkinQ : — 

Ihra T Ir‘.T-.s( an l ippasits. No Acconnt t^o flmatl to be I, 

1. Sa\ iin;- •' par .-pTif. per taken care of h\ this Bftok, ; 

■'nniiin Rmac/jf’.k’ ■— HOtTR AH. SALTTTA, 1 

•’* Durr.'ir ' ,, P-KLUR. TLAT.I.Y. UTTAnrARA 

p. ... .! r,nd SEliAMT’OnE f 

■ ‘ bamko'fI 

COMMERCE IP. | 

, , 12.CUVE SI OtLCUTTA 1 

tm- ^ BJIAIICKES 1 

o_| 

I '-" . BENGAL BANK LIMITED I'hnn.. : oni, ws. 

.. ci.irr: anxw CALcrriA, 

t>er aanr. inv^ar IncoimMav. Dividend 

Li'in.! Jnindred o) Share hahlars' nioney. 

/V‘ M Uidd ornani.‘nt^and oMier aponned s,H-ufita's. 

\i,.^napotv Nuhaii^ Chmsunih. KharaL'POre. (ihaUii. . 

TeleLP-ain . ' Hanlal ct KimhTiu. 

t. . V f’ ' , ManiiHirm Director;— 

1, \.\k~(„.lp-it'n. M. Mukherh. :M. Sc. lCal.» 

, (i 1, s (Lfitid,; (J) lart ar»*d Becretarr. 

IMintic: Cal. 4r)r)0. 

THE FEDERATION BANK OF INDIA LTD. 

Head Office: -'u. D ADH.A BAZAII S'ERFCRT 
Branches: Cliinsiirab, iUirdwaii, M yinon.^^lnj^h . Seni.j- 
U-iK.i. -J ;miii lr)!ir, Ki].stl,'i and Sharislinhari. 

■ Mng, Director: ~^]r. Sfianisuddiri Aluiu'd, [VT.L..\., 

/ -Mini.vi.cr CioveninifriL of 

THE SYLHET INDUSTRIAL BANK LTD. 

f), Clive Street, Calcutta 

K’ck'd. fllfich.'— SYT.flET 

FIUAN.-HI'S nritordiinrT KASTKUN IIKNOAI. AM) A.SSAM 

CENTRAL CALCUTTA BANK LTD. 

Head Office: — 9 A, Clive Street, Calcutta 

i'lhav: tlU'. A- in:';". 

llni'' S»’'‘ Sli\;t MiliMVjir. South C.'ah'utiti,. N.^ihM' . 
liliMtparii, Siran'.iDi. Din;ijiiiir. iLanripur A D.'ti.i ro-. 

Dividc'nd I’aid on Shnrow in — liK}9 ;it (jj jun* ot'Di. 

Frt'p of .1 n(’onv‘-ta\*. 

ALI. KINDS Ul' I;ANKI.N(i ftCSINESS TR A N;S.>CTKD. 

CALCUTTA l-;XCHANGR BANK LTD. 

1 7-A. CIJVF. ROW. CALCUriA 

TCin-'.’iPtv all ■- /I'l- >'1 Ri.al'Pu’ '’'i-aa*-.- ..'ti a.o-a up t''» -I.*' !.■ I ivs. 

Pi'omotod OripinlHed bv 

RAHA BROTHERS 

D \On.A. RANAGtU'U T) 10. »( . 1 1 .A ( L NaTORP:. MaLUAII, 
KrALLV, l!(U 1 \ ,\ i'l l; ,v slULI.ONC 

Tt-l.'PiMiv : C'll. D l-: 'l.‘lfui''(in : ‘’Saf.'lion.!-. ' 

THE EASTERN UNION BANK LTD. 

K.s'l'i). iPi''’, 

/ lend Office , — c H 1 TT A Q 0 N (J . 

Brafidics: (. ALCT-rTA 1 ho Most fVoRrossing Banking 

14, Clivo Street, institute. Ra.ving Dividends 

Nar.va .WGAN.r luola from its inception. 

IHK CITY COiVlMlTKCiAL BANK I/ID, 

S, CANNIfiG STREET, CALCUTTA. 

Bronches : -( ’Im pai- N a \va h^mrij, lihiboria. (.iaibiindba 
Muldali. I'unilia, lUnajpur and Kbnliui 

Our Specialities : Low ininimmii baJance. Attractive rate 
• )} lnter<:v>t. .Novel I'rovidfMit PNind Seheme. .Moderate 
rollet'r.:ari Quick .and Satisfactory Service. 

All Horls of Bnnkinu business trunsacti*d. 

]if>" t'httric .Nt*. U.'ii. '.'i. n. 

■ THE PALLI LAKSHMI BANK LIMITED 

Head Office —29, Strand Rnad, Calcutta 

Branch (RANCHI) 

All Korts Pf H.'inkinu t ra:iKM,('fp(l. 

P.'Il ..lispoiinlinp and o\.-rtlra;N an* /u,,’/.’/7u's' ta puov'h*. 

JiaLrs rul.'^ and uU inhuanati an on apnlical lan. 

1>, K. CnoWDIlURY, .l/arM(7/a7D/rr'-,a^r 

UNION BANK OF BENGAL LTD. 

ll'iicJ : "H, Clive Street, Calcutta 

Ih'si f.i 'iiities for ( 'ollectinu:: and Discountini^ Trade I 

fUlls and for remittance of Funds. ' 

: oe. ■ - i.AK K MAIIK I-: 1’ IUJIM)VV.\N V.SAXSOI 

SA.’MHAI.IM’K AND 111 AllSUGUDA ((>n.,s;G 

'fX DLSUlilPTJON OK B.A.VKiN’d LLTSJXESS. 

Piaair aTha. 

ORIENTAL PUBLIC BANK LIMITED 

1 12, Dallnnisic Square, Calcutta 

Bfanchc,t-^\yv..ve-MA\u (iauripiir iMyn... .I.alii.iittnri. 

S i ] i 1 1 r i , tNi lLiri>af. 

W.uUhd innu-ht;:il Aa.aitx U>J H,-.u.rhca in thh t.n- 
1 r'’|)rpspnti.’d /irwa. c/o-ii 

■fc;,ta.,hshnd 1333 Phnnm Cal, ‘.03 

BENGAL EXCHANGE HANK LTD. j 

Head Office: -29, Dalhousie Square 
l ran»act« all «ort(> of BaiikinK busines. on nio«l up-to-date linc«. 

M FMIvN-SlNti :i, T I.TAl'LNUFK, TANnAlL. 

.1 .AM .AL1M;R .and SlIEJiKl R. 

KAN3ILAI.. Dinrtor -R. N. ROY. 

I'hoiK'.; Ch, 1, 

BANKERS’ UNION LIMITED 

J, Lane, Calcutta 

TIi v.NS alt. MODKIi.S' HANKING RTaSINESS 

IT pays 

IT) ADVERTISE HERE 

L _ _ 1 


The more you put into advertising, the more you take out in profits and prestige. 
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Prices ia the Sir Stuart Hogg Market — comUk^ 


A.BT1CLKB. 


FI^TTITB— (Contd.) 

Melon Jauppur 
Idask melon per setr 
Biiuk melon „ (Luckuow 
ii^Hngoee Alfonio pef dox. 

Do* Pyrl (Bombay) 

Do. Langra 
Do. Bukul 
Do. Faxll 
Do. Eiisen Bbog 
Do, Kancban 16— 

Do. Golapkhaib 

Do. Hlmsagore 

Do. Green per ecore ... 

Do. Country par 300 ... 

Do^ Bombay 

Do. Madras 8-10 

Do, Lllam 4 — 6 

iCangogteen per do/.. 
iCulberjy per gooie 
^^agput Mueiomi 6— s 
*oona „ iii— 16 .. 

^mbay 

)rangei Sikkur 
Do. Nagpui 
Do. Bombay l2— 1C 
Do. Darjeeling 
Do. Multaperdoz. ... 
>eBta Arab per leer 
Do. (Unshelled) peraecr 
Do. Fried 
Do. Kabul 
Do. Kandahar 
Do. Multan 
Do. Fried 
*eanut per eeer 
Ineapple Country •act 
Do. Aiiaiii »• 

Do. Singapore 
Do. Ceylon per 
Do. Tejpur each 
Do. Kallmpong 


From 


Ri. A. P. 


To 


Ri. A. F 


U 10 0 0 i-‘ 0 


n 0 

0 0 


0 C 
0 0 


1 0 0 


^ 0 
0 0 
(.’ 0 
6 0 


ib. 

each 


0 0 
4 0 


^ 0 
\% 0 


ahticleb. 


From 


To 


FBUITB— (Contd.) Ht. A. P.’Ri. A. F, 


0 t) 

0 

0 0 


4 0 0 

1 ^ 0 


0 10 0 

1 b' 0 


Plantain Champa bunch 
Do. Martaoan .. 

Do. Singapore per doi. 
Do, Amrltaeagar ,, 

Do. Kabul ,f 

Papaya Ranchi each 
Do. Country 
Plume per lb. (Kabul) ... 
Do. S. African per lb. 

Oo. Country per score — 
Pomegranate Bhowana* 
gore per eeer 
,, Kandahar 

Pumalo each (country) ... 
Pumalo baibar each 
Prunes Fresh per lb. 

Prunes S.W^er tin (2 lb.) 
Do. Llby do. ... 

Do. Delmonte do. ... 

3 Calasta do, ... 

PcariJCashmere li— 20 ... 
Do. (Cooking) — 

Do, Kulu per Id. English 
Do. California per lb. — 
Do. American per lb. •** 
Do, Peshwar S — K* — 
Do. Australian pei lb. ... 
Do. California Dry peril). 
Do. S, African per lb. ... 
Do. Cashmere — 

Peaches America dry p. lb. 
Do, S. African per lb. 

Do. Posh war S— 10 ... 

Do. English Dry per lb. 
Quince (.Quetta) 

Raisins per 1 Ib.packet.,, 
Do. do. (California) 
Do. (Bed) peril. ... 
Do. Kabul 
Do. Sultana per eeer 



1' u 0 


0 3 0 

0 <> 0 

1) C 0 

0 12 0 

0 6 0 

0 4 0 


1 0 0 1 b u 
0 i 0 <' 4 0 


I (• 0 


1 0 0 
1 b 0 


1 0 0 


u 8 0 0 10 U 


6 0 
10 0 

0 0 


8 0 
12 0 


articles. 


FRUITS— (Contd.) 

Raisina Kabul Sunklssed 
in 1 lb. packet ... 
Do. Dessert In 1 lb. 

packet ... 
Do. Tabic In 1 lb, 
packet ... 
Do, Muscatal loose per 
lb. ... 

I)o- do. In 1 lb. 

packet ... 

Hose Berry per score 
Sofata 

Sunklst (Orange) per doz 
Star Apple per score 
S. Africa Orange per doz. 
Jafa per doz. (Orange) 

Do, Small per score 
Rweei Limes ^Peshwar) 
8 to ... 

Do, Country per score.. 
Burdah Quetta per seer... 
Tamarind per seer — 

Watermelon Country each 
Do. Goahind 
Do. Farukhabad 
Do. Quetta 

Water Melon Bhagalpur 
W ater fruit per seer 
W'alnut per lb. 

Do. do. (Shelled; ... 


BUTTER, Etc. 

Aligarh Butter per lb. 
Bombay 

Dinapur ,, 

Butter for cake ,, 
Cow’s Ghee per seer 
Ghee per seer 


From 


Ki. A.P. 


Ks. A 


0 lu 0 1 0 12 


I 0 0 : 1 8 


] 0 0 


0 N 


6 0 
2 0 


3 0 
11 0 
11 0 
14 0 


1 8 0 


i 0 6 

I U fS 


1 4 
0 12 
0 12 
1 0 
1 12 
1 12 




Prices ▼ary according lo eappliea. 


VALUE 


FOK 


MONEY 


KEVENTER’S BOTTER 


AT STALL 
Nos. 129-31 


SIR CHARLES ALLEN MARKET — Shops To Let 

# r%f Aftftnnvinff the undermentioned roome on rentie. 

Applt..aon. ,<o> ^ I g f b. r.o.iT6d by ,h. underrigiaed in to. 

■ offl.rd.«y between 7 e.m. end 10 ..m. e.d 8 p.m. tod i p.-. 


ShopB or 
Stalli No. 


2 

5 

88 

88A 

84 Cbandney 

82 


Bent 


Busiiioss. 


Ri. A. P. 

25 0 0 monthly 


25 0 0 
0 

! 0 


8 0 daily 
4 0 „ 


i.O 5 0 
10 6 0 


BaeineBs to 
be approved 
by the 
authority. 


yhope or 

atalle Nob. 


Hem. 


BnaineBt 


Rb. a. f. 

86B Chandney. 0 2 6 per day. 

35*86 Cbandney 0 3 0 „ 

« 

29 & 30 400 „ 

16—20 1 11 0 „ j! 


Basiuesa to* 
be approved* 
by the 
authority. 


N. N. SEN-GUPTA, Superintetide^iC. 
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BHOLANATH QUTT & SONS LTD. CAL. 

manufacturers of Carbon t^aper and Stationeries. 

ALL KINDS OF PRINTING, WRITING AND SPECIAL PAPER 


Prices in the Sir Stuart Hogg Market — cont 4 


articles. 


From To 


MILK ANP CREAM 
purt cow*i milk freih p*r 
Frtib crttm per lb. 


FISH. 

Bhitket (Jhlll) ptr 
Do. (cut plecti) M 
Do. (ialt-wattr) ptritir 
Do. (cut plecfi) par ittr 

JutlB par tear ^ 

Do. (Cutplaoaa) 

Rohl par §atr ^ 

Do (Cutplaoaa) 

^llia aach 
>ab par lot of i 
ftugo fiflb with roe 
Do. without roa 

y[ullat par laar 
^angaih (Buttar fiih) par 
laar (Cut placai) ... 

^omfrat par aaar 
^rawni par laar (Small) 

Do. (Bagda) par laar ... 

jobitar 
iaa fiah 
)tbar fiih 


iRa. A.P 


Ra. A.R 


J 0 0 
1 12 0 
18 0 
2 8 0 


0 12 0 
0 12 0 


8 0 
2 0 


J. 4 0 
2 0 0 

1 13 0 
3 0 0 

0 10 0 
0 14 0 
0 10 0 
0 .14 0 


4 0 
0 0 


0 10 0 I 0 12 0 

1 

0 8 0 ; 0 10 0 


1 8 0 12 0 0 
0 4 0 I 0 0 0 
0 8 0 I 0 12 0 

0 10 0 I 0 13 0 

0 12 0 1 4 0 

0 12 0 ' 1 8 0 


BREAD,' CHKEBE ARD 
CAKE PRESERVES. 

Br»#d (Wblt* or Rrownt 
2 Iba. aacb — 

Do. (flour) 1 lb. aach ... 

Do. do. 5 lb, fi 

Do. do. 8 


Currant Loaf 1 lb. aach 
ilikRoll r.. 

)lnnir Roll 
Ihaaaa Bandal aach 

Do, Dacca par lb. 
Do. Edam .. 

Do. Ovarland 
Do. Bandal par lb. 
Do. Chaddarn 

^raaarTad, mlrad, par lb, 
unmliad, 

luaTa chaaaa par lb. 

Craft chaete per lb. 


0 ft b I 
0 2 0 
0 1 6 
0 1 0 


4 0 

1 3 
0 6 
1 9 


1 6 0 

1 12 0 
0 5 0 

0 5 0 

1 8 U 


0 ^ 0 
0 2 0 
0 I 3 


0 2 0 
1 0 0 


0 5 0 


ARTICLES. From To 

A. P. Hi. A. I’ 


^ixrjiuJLJKb 

\ 

FL^SyK. 


articles. 


DAI. 


Etc., 

p«r latr 


Arahar 
Ghana 

Kharl Masoor ,, 

Mung har«i 
Mung Bona ,, 

Salt 

Cocogam— 

1 Ih. tin par ib. 

2 lb 

6 lb 

Cocoanut Oil par 
Caator Oil 
Mustard Oil ,, 

ICKHOSENE Oil- 
Chestar par cast 
Snowflaka ,, 

Monkay Brand par tin 
'Victoria'’ “■ ‘ Swai/' 

4-1. G, tin 
Do. 4 - 1 . G. Bulk 
“ItisiiiK Sun” — “ClmkkcT 
jicr 4-1, (t. tin 
Do. per 4 -]. G. Bulk 
El.phaui liraiiil Tin 
Do. Bulk 

Do. Small 

Owl Tin 

Whlta Rosa par tin 
Water Lily ,, 


(.(•r 


Californian flour No. I | 
par liar ... ... | 

Callforntau flour par bag 
of 5 Ibi. 

Californian flour No. 2 

par aaar 

Country flour par laar 

Atta 

Siijer 

HlCE. 

Dosht coaria par md. 

Do. par saar 
Datoa lit quality par md. 
Do, par laar 
Do. coarsa par md. ... 
Do. par sasr 

Baaktoolil manjapar rnc’* 
Do, par saar 
Chlnliakkar par md. 

Do. par saar 

Kabul rloa par saar 
Kashniere rice par aaar 
Golab Sorii Hice 

SUGAR. 

Cawnport? Sugar par saar 
Crystal ... 


0 3 0 
0 10 0 

0 2 3 


0 3 6 


8 0 
2 6 


8 0 
3 0 
0 0 
3 0 
5 0 


3 0 
3 0 

2 G 

3 0 


0 0 
3 0 


0 0 

3 G 
0 0 

4 0 
H 0 


b 4 0 0 5 0 


0 4 G 


4 0 
J 6 


P 12 U 
1 4 0 

3 12 0 
0 5 0 
0 8 0 


3 0 

2 G 

3 0 
8 0 
5 0 
2 0 


G 0 
7 0 


3 ]3 0 
3 5 0 

3 15 0 
3 5 0 


14 0 
14 0 


B.— ej vary according to auppiiaa, 


COAL AND COKE. 

Soft Coka par md. 

CONFECTIONERY. 

Cakag, Aasortad par lb. ... 
Plum Cakai ,, 

X'muB Caka (Almond 
lead) par lb. 

Plum Pudding! (Engllah) 
P»r lb. 

Aisortad Taa Cakaa par 

lb. 

Slab Chooolatai par 
packat 

Milk Chocolatai alab ... 

CONFECTIONERY. 

— (Contd.) 

Aiiortad Chocolatai par 
lb. 

Short Braad par ib. 
■Engllih Bwatts, Assortad 
.^par lb. 

Aaiortad par lb. 
n. & P. Bliculti 1 lb. tins 
” .. 2 lb. ,, 

Peak Fhean^^ Bisitits, 

Glaxo 

Aiaortad Craams 
Goldan Puffi 
Barlay Sugar (Engllih) 
par lb 

Barlay Sugar (Indian) 
^ par lb. _ 

Aiiortad Paitlaipardoi. 
Jacob*! Oraam Crackari 

par tin 


Huntley Falmku. 

Marla 2 ib. tin 

NIca 2 ib. tin 

Patli Baurra 2 lb. tin .1] 


Biutaj^nia. 

1 ib. Tin. 
Hi. A. e. 
0 14 0 
0 10 6 

0 13 6 

1 5 


Chiiit 

Gam 

^am load 

Giiig.r Nut 15 0 

Ko-Nut(R.«.) 0 11 9 

Marla 1 2 U 

Milk 1 1 0 

MIztd (Uou»- 
tiold) 110 

Nic. 1 5 0 


1 

From 

To 

Ri.A.P. 

Ri.A.P 



0 10 0 

0 

12 0 

10 0 

0 

12 0 

1 0 0 

1 

8 0 

2 12 0 

1 

12 0 

00 

o 

1 

4 0 

i 8 0 

0 

1 6 

10 0 

1 

8 0 

3 8 0 

1 

4 0 

4 6 0 

0 

12 0 

3 0 0 

1 

8 0 

2 0 0 

1 

6 0 

0 12 0 

a 

4 0 

4 0 0 

1 

iS 0 


g 

0 9 

2 4 0 

2 

2 0 


1 

0 0 


0 

4 0 


0 

J2 0 

1 8 0 

2 

4 0 

3 6 0 

■p 

8 0 


2 

JO 0 


2 

10 0 


2 lb, tin. 



.A, P, 


i 

8 0 


1 

0 6 


1 

6 0 

At 

2 

1 

1 0 

3 0 

9 

O 

O 

1 

1 % 0 

* ^ « 

Ot * 

J 

8 0 





t 

13 0 



1 0 



A subscription in the “Gazette” is a mark of intelligence, of 
culture, of distinction, of breadth of vision. 

It is not everyone who takes an interest in civics. 

Are you keeping yourself weekly in touch with the thinkers and 
doers in the world of public affairs ? 
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PilCM 111 the Lansdowne Mark^ for the current week* 


▲BTIOLES. 


ARTIOfeES. 


ARTICLES, 


From To 


BaUiD p«jf md. 

BftnktooUi 

Do. (Kora) 
Do (Atap) 
Kamlnt (Do.) 
Ohlnliakkar (Do.) 
DadkhaDl *•* 

Daaht Bollad (Kora) 

Dadhkalma 

Hagra 

Patnal (Kora) 
BangooD (Bollad) 
Do. (Atap) 
Biipial ^ 


Mog Dai (Hart) par eear 
Qo. (Bona) 

Do, (Krlahna) 
Arahar Dal 
Kalal Dal 
Khaiarl Dal 
lloioor Dal (Bpilt) 

Do. (Kharl) 
Battor Dal 


Bawa par laar 

Bapohi ... 

DarbhaXLga 
Sraa (Mark) 

Khurja 
Shadow a 
Lakht 

” Dfbla Dabaa '* par aaar j 
SUGAR & FLOUR, i 


Do* (Brown) 
Do. (Bata) 
Flour par aaar 
Atta .... 

Do. B 
Gttr 



HHKAD 

Ks. 

A, 


Bread J lb. 

... (j 

2 

0 

Do* 

iib. 

... 0 

1 

1) 

Do. 

i lb. 

. 0 

(1 

6 


Ra. A. F, Ra. A.F 


7 2 0 7 4 0 BUTTlllK. 

I 7 4 0 7 8 0 Altgarh Saltad par lb. 

H 4 0 8 0 Bombay pat Ib. Saltad 

•1 0 0 Pabna per aeer 

10 0 n 11 8 0 Poison *a 1 lb. tln< 

6 4 0 0 8 0 Milk 

Cows’ Haad « ' 

I b 12 0 7 0 0 Condanaart Milk .#4 ; 

7 8 0 Milk Maid 

600 640 OIL. 

6 8 0 6 12 0 Mustard Oil ... ' 

6 8 0 7 0 u Cocoantit Do. 

KRU ITS. j 

Mangoas ^ to 2 r> ,«« < 

^ 4 Apples 8 — jn 

^ Alubokra par aaar ... i 
: 0 8 U 0 3 6 Orangas 8 to 13 

0 2 0 0 3 0 Badana par aaar 


A. P. 

3 0 
1 6 

I 0 Mutton 
Goat 




Ra. A. P. Ke.i, t 


0 14 0 

1 0 


0 ft 0 
0 3 9 
0 11 0 


2 3 0 2 6 Pasta ,, 

^ 2 ^1 Dates Arab 

^1 ^ 0 2 9 Grapas par aaar 

0 2 0 0 2 6 Pomagranatas par star 

0 2 0 0 2 (> 

vegctablks. 

Naw Pata! 

Naw Potatoes 
2 0 i) Potatoes (New 

Brlnjal 

^ 7 0 1 SO Cabbages each 

1 10 0 Ginger 

1 4 0 1 8 0 Cucumber eacti 

1 0 Ladles finger per «eer, 

1 4 0 Onion ... i 

i fi 0 1 10 0 (Daullfiower 

KiBh. 

Parsey per seer 


sear 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 6 

Pona 






(J 

4 

Do (Cut piacasi 

Bagdft 

1 1 


0 

2 

6 

0 

2 9 

Bhatkl 



0 

2 

3 

(1 

2 () 

Crab isaL'fi 


... 

0 

3 

6 

0 

i 9 

Hlisa ,, 


- ,i 

0 

2 

0 


1 

Kol par star 



0 10 0 

0 S u 


0 2 0 
0 3 


u h 0 
0 10 0 
0 lU 0 
V 8 0 


2 8 0 

0 o 0 

0 12 0 

1 0 0 


0 2 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 '• 

U 6 0 

0 1 0 

0 4 0 

0 1 6 

0 4 0 


u 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 


Kgg (I'owJ) per score 
f. (tuck) Do. 

CONFECTIONKRV, 

I^lpton’f Taa— 

YaJlow per tin 
Cocoa Hornby 
Coffaa Poison's lb. 
Condenaad Milk ! 


0 HO 0 10 0 
0 9 0 


117 0 

0 8 6 I 1 10 


biscuits. 

Hom.hold p,r tin ' 

■Utiob’. Cr.nm Crnok.7 i 6 0 

OiaARETTES, ETC. 

9tat. Brpr,.i CIk*. 

r.tt.., 555 1 10 u 

Pasilng Show cigr ' 

'*“•* I 0 11 « 

Robinson '• Barlaj i iC ; I 

P.ai-1 Barl.jr (0. B.) ^ , 

Sago (P,arl) **" > 0 is « ■ 

Quaksr-i Oat. ^ I " o JO 

Pascal s Log.og*, i 

I (glass) each _ 0 lo o 0 lo o 

J am 

u ’r. 7 ' 0 6 0 0 7 0 

Cobra Boot Polish (Tin) 0 la 0 7 $ 

Qulckwhlt.(Whlts) J 0 14 - 

KEROSENE OIL. 

Elsphant Brand tin ^ 

Do. ptr bottle !!’ , ,029 

ti bulk ^ , 

Rising Bun 

Do. per bottle T. 


I 10 u 


0 12 6 


0 li 6 


d J4 U 


B'“Prlcas ?ary aooordlag to luppliat. 


LANSDOWNE MARKET-Shop. To Lot 

AppliMtioM With offers of initiel rent for the pririlege of ooonpjing the andermention. 

»? «”* “Oh. ore invited end will be reoiived by the Sninn. 

ed In the market offioe d»ily between 7 s.n,. .nd 8-30 ajn. end 3 p.m. and 5 p.m,* 


Block and 
Stall Not. 


Kent. 


BaBinest. 


Block and 
Stall Noa. 


Kent. 


-Busineas, 


a. 1—2 

a. 3, 6—12 

D. 19 A & 19B 

E. 2—5 & 8 
S’, 8 

0. 24 


Rs. A. P, 

I 

^ ^ ' ved br ih« auiborltr. C. Ist floor 

0 7 0 Do. 

6 8 0 Do. Betel S 

0 6 0 Do. Meat 8 

0 7 0 Do. Milk 2 

6 8 0 Do, Potato 9 & 3 

i C. & H, 5 


Rb, a. f. 

37 0 0 

(per month) 
0 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 4 0 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 


Dwelling 
purpose 
Betel leaf. 
Meat 
Milk 
Potato 
Cloth 


&. M, MURSHED, Superintendent, 


IJitli 1911. 


4BTI0LE8. 
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From To 
Iri. a. P.iR,. A. pj 


articles. 


From To 


ARTICLES. 


From 


OONFKCTIOKEBY 

•—Oontd. 

ritannu biscuits-- 


1 lb. tin. I i Ibi, , 

Ri. A. I tiQ. 

MimAI 0 13 011 2 0 n 

Ft tit Bourr* 1 1 0 1 8 6 1 

School 0 10 61 1 9 i 

Thin Arrowroot 110 17 9 1 

Witcr 0 15 0 1 5 9 1, 

Soologlcnl 0 10 6 1 19!; 

Ortnm Ormohcr, IJ lb tin 1 12 0 
p«r tiD 

•w Sc QHtc Milk Food 2120 
•w Sc Gnt* Rutki 

IPTON‘S BISCUITS— 

lllkmftld Full Cream 
Sweetened Condented 
Milk- 
Per Tin 


1 8 0' 


5 5 0 


0 4 0 0 IM) 


owlac Malted Milk Pow*- 
der 1 lb. tin per tin — 

klmmed Milk 
Lorlick’i Malted Milk 
Do. 

orllck’i Malted Milk- 
Powder Bo. 1 per bot, 


1 6 0 

1 2 0 
1 6 0 
5 12 0 


1 0 
26 0 
11 u 0 


iorton*e 
per lb. 


Peppermeote 


TO ARS & CIGARETTES 

ereizke per tin of 50 

stator per pkt. 

apetan Barycut per tin 
of 50 

old Flake per tin of 50 ... 
^vender per tin of 50 ... j 

laegow Mixture per lb. j 


1 6 U ' 11 0 0 

1 0 0 ! 

j 1 0 0 

i 0 3 0 


1 0 0 

1 0 0 
2 2 0 


Ttt 


CIGARS & cigarettes Rfc. A. P. R., a P 

— Oontd. 

Spenceri’ “Doretto’* 


“ Planteri *' per 


i (i 0 
1 10 0 


Do. 

50 

Stat. Eipr.i. 555 Ciga- 
rettei per tin 
Paiilng Show C'lgareitei ! 

1 0 12 0 

Black & tin of 50 1 8 0 

Craven A 50 _ l m ji 

OILMAN'S bl’OKKS. 

IJPT0N”8 TKA— 


1 4 Q 


Yellow I.ubel tin 1 It. ... 

1 

7 

q 

do. do. 

1 

0 

0 

Special Darjeeling 1 It... 

1 

14 

0 

imperial TEA- 




Green l.abol l lb. pki. 

1 


U 

Red do. do. ... 

J 

U 

u 

Orange du. do. ... 

' {) 

12 

u 

f^yrainiado. d^-. _ 

0 

12 

0 

TOSH’S TEA- 




SiXJCial Darjeeling Ifed 




Label l Ib. pkt. 

Yellow Label Orange Pe- 
hoe 1st quality 1 lb. pki. 

1 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Do. 2nd quality 




Blue Label i lb, pKi. ... 

1 

(.» 

0 

Elephant Brand 1 lb. pkt. 

\) 

12 

0 

Rtd EnKlgu Cotigt 

1 

6 

0 

Oocoa ^ lb#.... 

1 

2 

0 

Quak«r Oat# 20 oz. 

u 

14 

0 

Koblusou'u Barlty 1 ,, ... 

0 

15 

6 

Macarou! I lb, ... 

0 

9 

0 

Delmontg Fruit# 2 ,, ... 

i 

2 

0 

Chutnty# I ,, ... 

0 

14 

0 

pickles 1 ,, 

0 

12 

0 

Muitard Colman per tin 

0 

i 

0 

Do. i iOi. 

1 

6 

u 

Mustard J „ ... 




Salad Oils Pt, Bott. 

0 

12 

0 

Pgpper (Black and Whit*) 

0 

9 

0 

8auc*i, Worc«stff Bott, 

1 

15 

0 

Salmon 1 lb. tin ... 

0 

d 

0 

Sauiag*#, English 

0 

12 

0 


i 4 0 
I 11 U 

0 U 0 


0 10 0 
i 8 0 
1 4 0 
I 10 0 
0 12 0 


3 0 0 
1 2 0 
2 2 0 
1 8 0 
too 


OILMAN'S STORES ! Ra. A. P. Ra.Aa J* 
, — Contd. I 

Gondemed Milk 1 lb. tin I 0 8 0 t U 0 
Cowlttc Sfclni Milk Powder ! 

1 Ih. tin per tin •» | 0 12 0 

Soupi, Aseorted. 0 8 0 | 1 0 0 

Tart Fruite, Bott. ... ; 1 12 0 

Iilnglaei per pkt. ... , 0 12 0 

White Sugar, 5 eeera per I 
bag ... , J 8 0 

I. X. L, Aiiorced Jeine>' 
per tin ... ... ' 0 6 0 | 0 8 0 

C. dr B. Afliorted Jsme 
per tin ... , 1 7 0 1 0 12 0 

Delmonte Prune# per 1-12 
oz- tin ... 3 4 0 j 2 4 0 

Bift Darjeeling Tee, 1 lb. 

per pkt. ... ... 1 12 0 I 3 8 0 

King George Chocolate, 

1 lb. per tin ... 3 12 0 

C. Sc B. Vinegar per bot- 

tla ... ... 1 8 0 

Hedgate or Niokion Hem 
pej* Ib. ... ... 3 8 0 

Redgate or Nickeou Ba- 
con per lb, ... 3 8 0 

Morton'e Scotch Oatmeal 

2 Ib. tin ... 1 12 0 

Morton^e * Eagle * Brand 

Scotch Rolled Gate 2 lb. 
tin ^ 0 14 0 


SUNDRIES. 

Oobra Boot PoJIib, larg# 

51“ ... '0 60 

Charnole Leather large... 2 H 0 
Hair Cream emaii Z ^ 0 0 

Mosquito Deairoyere, box 0 $ 0 
Edo's Fruit Salt 

Blsurated Magueala, me- 1 3 0 

dluui ... 1 12 (► 

Ellerman’i Embrocation 3 4 0 
Zam-Buk ... I 12 0 

Amrutanjan Pain Balm!!! 0 8 0 

Oriental Bairn ... 0 4 0 

RIoan'i Utilment 0 15 6 

Krus..'lien Suit !! 1 U 0 

PAINTS. 

Enamel Paint EngJiih 

per doz, 9 0 0 

Do. ( India ) per doz. 6 u Q 
Do, (Japanese) „ 17 8 0 


4 0 0 

I 13 0 

0 14 0 

1 0 0 


Prices of Foreign articles are li 


able t<, (luv'tiKXte without notice noc .ntrohtoic .1; ;,.r' 


Witr. 


Tea Merchants 

I 1-1, Ha'-'''Sori f.'O.iO 

a‘iu.ne: P. !■: cc! » 

/;,i .'>uoo/< lirau 'I 
;/ 33 , F'r.isf'' St-eet.. 


.KC I \ S t 'I li h \ V VV I I u ‘ 

TOSH’S TEA 


A. TOSH & SONS 

Showroom: Hogg Market (East), 24 

riHOtf : (, 'ill. 4122 


Tea Merchants 

I ■ .’G I ' > ii n,\'n ; 

' ' W >0 n ui r. i, St.i'f'c : . i..,i I 
< I'lh-riG ) ':,1. l.i-l ) 

■ f' ■ f'fM . C,i Iciitt.a . 

'Jiu,'*’ h'uatl Cai. 

' ‘ a e Stn ) 


lake road MARKET— Shop* To Let. 

Applications with oflers of initial rent for the privilejje of occupying the undermentioned 
stalls on rent noted against each, are invited and will be received by the undersigned in the 
market office daily between the hours of 11 a.m. and 4 p.m. 


lilook and 
Stalls No. 


Rent. 


Business. 


Block and 
Stalls No, 


Rent. 


Bnsineaa. 


Ks. As. E ! 

I 1 

V" eg. 1 to 6)1 Q g Q each I Vegetablda, 
9 to 16)1 


S. M, MUHSHBD, Suf>€^ntartdatai^ 
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Prices in the College Street Market for the current week. 


▲BTIOLBB. 


I 

From t To 


ARTIOLEB 


From 


To 


MUTTON, 

idtitoD Itt oUis ptr ettr 
Do, 2nd „ 

Ooat pkr iskr 

Kid 

Fonltrj Ohlcktn each 
^owl (ouxiy) 

Fowl (ordinary for roai- 
tlng) 

Diok (onrry and roaitlng) 
EOQ6, 

Ducks per Kcorc — 

Fowls „ 

V'EGETABLKB. 

Brinjals per •••? ^ 

Cucumber aach 
l^arllc par laar 
Blngar ^ 

Fail Lamon par score 
Ladlastfingar par saar 
Cag)l Lamon psr score ... 
Onions Patna rad psr saar 
Do, Bombay ,, ... 

Do. Country „ ... 

Potatoas Nalnltal par saar 
Do. Dashl (Naw) ... 
Madrasi 

Rangoon ... 
Gauhati ,, ... 
Nalnltal (Pabarl) 
Mursbldabad par 

saar 

Do. Dili par saar 
Do. Hilly 
Dabbaga aach 

Saullfiowar aach ... i 

l^aai Ranobl psr sear ... 

Do. Darjaallng 

Do. Dasbl 

Baans »» *** i 

Squash ,, ... | 

Tomato „ ... | 

SrasD Mangoas par scora i 


jRs. A, P. Rs. A. P.| 

I I 

0 12 0 j 0 14 0 


- 0 10 0 

-. 0 12 0 


12 0 
14 0 


7 6 

8 0 


2 0 
0 3 
6 0 


3 0 
1 
8 
8 
3 


0 3 3 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Ratal 


I 


Lpplt 

Do. 

Do. 


FRUITS. 

Australia 6—12 ^ 


Cashmars 16—20 
Amarioan 
Do. Kulu 
Do, Japan 


1 6 
2 0 


2 (I 

3 0 

8 0 

S 0 
10 0 


6 0 

8 0 
8 0 
12 0 


0 0 
0 0 


FRUITS— (Oontd.) 
Bafata per'seore ^ 

Mango of Rarl 
Do. Kanohan 16 — 32.,, 

Do. Madras 
Do, Langra 
Do, Bombay — 

Do. Fazli — 

Do. KissenBhogh 
Do. Nllambarl 
Musk maloD par tsar 
Eharbuza par saar 
Oranga Ichauagora 
Do, Sylhat 
Do. Darjaallug 
Do. Nagpur 8 to 10 
Do. Bombay 
Pasta Bagdad psr saar 
Do. Multan 
Do Kabul 
Paara 16-40 
Plnaappla SMTgapora aach 
Do. Darjaallng 
Do. Country aach ... 
Do. Assam 
Paachas 
Plantain Champa par 
scora ... 
Du. Martaban par 
scora ... 

Muscat par saar 
Pomagranate par saar ... 
Do. Multan per saar 
Do. Kandahar 
Do. Dholka 
Raisin (Red) par faar 
Do. Bultuna ,, ... 
4,lmond shallsd ,, 

Do. without shall ... 
Do. do. iarga 
Surdah 


jRs. A. P.iRs, A. P 

0 8 0 I 0 10 0 

1 0 0 I 


/ 


I 0 0 


8 0 
4 0 
l) 0 


I 0 3 0:0 8 0 


0 1 0 : 0 2 6 

0 4 0 ; 0 10 0 

0 10 0 : 0 12 0 


0 8 0 


saar 

Water 

Do, 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


-- I 

Quaman par | 
Goalando | 


0 0 
8 0 
0 0 


0 10 0 
0 12 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 


0 10 0 


malon 
Dashl 
Farukabad 

Quatta 
Bhagalpur 


! 0 la 0 I i 


ABTIOLE8. 


RIO£. 


From 


I Hi. a. P.'Ri, 


Dinajporl Khatari Bhog ! 
Daihl (Kagra) parmd, ! 
Do. (Madlum) ,, | 

PatnaKAtap) ,, md. ... 
HlJJy (Old) par md. ... | 
Nagra (Old) No.2 par md. 
Jhlngasal par j*:. ... ; 

Banktoolihi(Mauja)No,l . 

per maund 
p No. 2 par md. 

'-'namonnonl 

par md. 

Chinl ShakkarNo. par 
maund (old) 

Kalma(poiiahad)No.lptr 

maund 

Kalms (pollih.d) No. i p‘,'r 

maund 

Kamlnl par maund 
PsihwarRio, p.rujd. 

Pbakl Chata 


0 0 

8 0 
0 0 


B 0 0 ; 9 0 
" 8 0 I 8 32 


8 0 


^CGAR, iCTc. 
Cry.taJ Sugar p.r ...r 
CocoanutOll *' 

^ustardOll 
Salt par sear 
Flour 

Atta^Bpermd, (Tota, 

Atta^fr..i’p.ra..uud 

Ohandau .1 Ai’ia 

■ib CiJ per sear 


1 8 
2 6 
0 0 
4 0 


0 8 


Psf md. 


lubokhara pir 

... 

i 0 

30 0 

' 0 

12 0 

prlcot M 



, 1 

8 0 

atayla par pair 


1 0 

3 6 

I 0 

4 0 

aal fruit each 

- 

1 

0 

0 6 

0 

1 0 

adana (Green) 


0 

12 u 

1 1 

0 0 

ocoanut aacn 

... 

0 

U 6 

; 0 

i 0 

Do. dry par sser 

... 

: 0 

10 0 

bllghoza 

... 

0 

10 0 

I 1 

4 0 

atai Arab 

... 

0 

f) 0 



)o. Bagdad 

... 

0 

3 0 



rapai Klihnuglrl par saar 


i 


Do. Nailk 

... 



0 

12 0 

Do. Quetta 

... 





Do. Chaman 

... 





Do. Australia psr seer 



1 


aprma 

... 

0 

6 0 



isur Dashl „ 

... 

0 

10 0 



>0, Singapore „ 

... 





Lobani „ 

... 

1 

0 0 

1 •! 

4 0 

lioo Nut. P«r 




1 


Dhls Country par 100 

... 


i 



• 0 , Moiaffirpur par 100 


1 

0 12 0 

ick Balilns par saar 

... 

0 

8 0; 

ana par lb. 




0 


paya Country 


0 

1 0 

4 0 

star fruit par sasr 

- 





tas Baara par lb. 








Sarbail Lamon lu to 20 
Walnut par saar ... 

Do. Bhallad „ 

Nut Ground ,, 

butter, etc. 

Shillong Buttar per pound 
Darjaallng do. ,, 
Bombay ,, 


0 0 
12 0 

4 0 

2 0 


Aligarh 
Jassore 
Dlnapur , 
Pabna 

Darbhanga . 
Mazafferpur 

Gbae 

Cow’s Gbit 
Do, Milk 


per leer 


1 

1 

1 

I 2 
; 1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
4 0 , 

0 0 
8 0 
0 0 
4 0 


M per sear ... 

(Salt) per md. 
(cut places) p. «. , 


FISH. 

Bagds 

Bhatkae 

Do. 

Bhatkl _ 

Prawns ,, 

HlUa 

Rohi „ 

Rohl (cut places) par aaar 

Small fish 

Chatal 

Crab par pair 
£ol per satr 
Singae par aaar 
Magoor par laar (small) 
Do (large) 


1 0 

2 0 
2 0 

12 0 
4 0 
3 0 


0 6 0 I 0 8 0 
' 30 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 14 0 
0 6 0 


0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
0 6 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 0 

1 8 0 
U 12 0 
1 8 0 
2 0 0 


dal, 
(Bhaj.) 

Mug Dal 
Arhar 
Kalal 
Kbasari 
Mosoor (tpiit) 

Do. (than) 
Mator 
Ghana Dai 
Do. 

Bluil 


pea. 

Family MUtura 
Golden Orange 
Quality per ifa. 
Flowery Orange 
Quality par ib. 
Orange Pekoe 
Pekoe per ib, 
Darjeeling 
Special par ib. 
Pekoe Dust 


Pir saar ^ 


I 0 
i 0 
0 

i 0 

! 0 

I 

I 0 
' 0 
0 
0 
u 


5 4 

23 0 
5 12 I 


0 4 I 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 t 


Pekoe 
Pik(^ j 


0 10 0 ' 0 12 


Autumn 


1 8 0 

1 4 0 

0 12 0 
0 8 0 


0 0 

^ u 
0 0 


1 
J 

0 10 0 


8 0 
10 0 


1 8 
U 12 


COKE KEROSENE OILj 

Riling Sun per tin (4 1. G.) i 
*' >1 Bulk (4 I, G.) ! 

Owj Swan par tin ^ I 

„ Bulk ^ i 

Monkey Brand par tin _ ; 
Ela}>hant Brand „ 

.1 « Bulk 

Snowflake par tin 
Soft Coke par mdt 


N, B.— Prlcei vary aooordlng to lappltei, 


THE BENGAL STONE CO. LTD., Tt« i»rg«^ quarry owniri In tht Mlriaport Dlitrlot« 




fliinnlv Mlrr.&nnre and r!hiine.r fttnnrM evorv dAMA»4nflAn 


' ' ' 3?flE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTL 

in t he lir Oharlet Allen Market for the current 


ahtioles, 


RICE. 

Hin iCoirii) 

> 0 , (M«dluxn) 
iktooltf (Manjft) 
Do. (Kot») 
Do. (Atap) 

Jilni (Do.) 
Diahakkar (Do.) 
ip Khai (Atap) 
ikhanl 
ihi Bolltd 
ihkalma 
{ra (Madlum) 
u%\ (Ooarat) 
igoon (Bollfd) 

)o. (Atap^ 
pial 

tarl Bhog 

DAL. 

km .Fatnal whola) 
km 'vDaL 
g Dal 
), iSona) 
g (KrUhna' 
khar Dal 
lav Dal 
laarl Dal 
loor Dal (SpUC 
Kbart 

WOT T>a^ 

1 


■ UTTER <Si CiHK.K 

nbay par •••" 
garb 

ma 

!• (Gawai 

(Buffalo^ 

lor* 

•)I1 . 

anl V.)Vi 
iiard Oil 
oanut OL 
oaeae Oil 

UGAH & FLUUH 

(Whl:a Javai 
lo. (Btowd Java) 

10. (Bata) 
ur (Country 

a 

1 

• (fcitigar Caiiui 
Kbijura 


Prlc. p.r m»ana. 'H.tttl pric 
From To 


Frorr, 


H«. A. F. ; Hi, A. F, Ki. A. P. K«. A. 


ARTiCLKH, 


P^iKTABl.FS 


Lrlcai par 
From 

Le. .A. L. 


maoDd, 

T# 

Ri. A.P. 


673 

« ^ 

Katall pr/oaa par aa* 
From 


To 


I 


A.P.i 

0 3 0 

1 (1 

2 6 



- 

-- 

0 

2 9 

0 

3 a 

Luiaioai iXalQliai, 


i 

0 

2 0 




.. 

0 

3 0 

i) 

3 6 

’>0. Ntw (Country > ... 





0 




0 

3 0 

0 

3 3 

(Osuhatf) 






... 



0 

0 

:i 0 

3 0 

0 

Cl 

3 3 

3 0 

' Rangoon 1 


*” 1 

0 

3 U 

0 

... f 



0 

3 3 , 

k. ^ 

3 6 

' at.ai 



u 

3 0 
^ u 

n 



.. 


4 0 

X 


Brfnjai 


— 



U 


- 




A 

4 0 




u 

i 0 

0 


-- 


] 

i 0 


^ i 0 






V 






0 

9 

-Hbag* tarn 








“ 




2 0 

1 a '■ 



0 

4 0 

0 



-M 

! 



2 0 













2 9 

'•) 

‘ ■ 



0 

1 0 

0 


Mi- 


1 

i 





1 





... 

... 

1 



^ 9 

*< -.A ; 








... 

1 1.' 

3 3 


3 0 














' tton 



u 

IM 0 

0 




1 










... 






: ti 

i fi 

' ^ Kiiaih) 


•*- 

1) 

10 0 

p 




b 

l5 ti 

0 

4 ' 

( S 1 1 . 









L' 

f> (•' 


5 6 








.M. 

.» 


3 0 


3 3 




0 

10 0 

u 





i 0 


d 0 



1 "" 

u 

d 0 

0 





^ 6 


3 0 




c< 

8 0 

0 


. . 1 



a B 


•i 

IWUi 



a 

« 0 

0 




1' 

‘2 3 






0 

^ 0 

0 





3 0 



vi^da 



u 

6 0 

0 




> 1 1 

3 0 



fl’k 1 



0 

6 0 , 

u 




(' 

] 0 


9 

par paD 



0 

1 0 ! 

0 








- 



D 

H 0 * 

u 








L,4S. 












i 

, - ^Fovrl) ptr « .)• » 













rtih) 



V 

I(J 0 

0 




i 



i 

,,g i Durk ) ptr « ,.rt 









1 

4 



Vtah) 


— 

(; 

n 0 

0 




; 

lO ' 

1 











1 

6 


8 










1 

G »' 



SU N 1>HIL8. 













ora Boot PoUtn .aru^t 













•arh tin 

.. 

.... 

;j 

i 0 






7 0 













0 ii 


0 

air V Ttam imall 



ij 

6 0 





I' 

0 












i' 

2 6 

er 

boi. 

liotquUo 











of 20 oz. 

box .«. 

- 

U 1 6 

u 

3 0 









Aiuriitaiijan Pal a Hairii 

- 

... 

(1 

7 u 



- 


1 1 

4 

•1 


4 0 

.rtantal Bain; 


d 4 n 

1 .) 

13 u 


... 




3 t) 


4 d 




* 







9 


S 








. 0 
3 0 


5ry aooordlaki t;) loppliea 


Ap{)lioation3 
shops & stalls 


ENTALLY M A KET— Shop* To Let. 

with ofters of initial rent tor tho_ privilege of occupying tin. undermenbioned 
Tn rents noted against each, are invited nr.d will be received in tlie market 
office daily between the hours ot 11 mm. and ^ p,m. 


Shops or 
Stalls Nos. 


Daily rent. 
Ks. A. P. 


S, B. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

11 

Do. 

19 


0 0 
0 


4 

1 4 

0 10 0 
1 

1 2 

0 12 


0 0 
0 


Business. 


Sweetmeat. 

Bu.iD.HH to be approved by 
ihe authority. 

Sweetmeat. 

Dashakarma. 

BuHineHH to bo apprbvcd I'y 
thoauthuiity. 

Show. 


Shops or 
Stalls Nos, 


Daily rent. : 
Rs. A. P. ' 


Busiuess. 


w . B 

, 9—1 

0 

4 

0 

Betel 

Do. 

3 

0 

15 

0 

Mudi, 

Do. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

0 

1 0 

0 

Do. 

4 >0. 

. 11 

1 

‘7 

0 

Dm 

Jo, 

llA 

0 

12 

0 

Do. 

Jo. 

12—16 i 

1 

0 

0 

Kraily m.-' 


& 18 


(mtinwi on R«ye 
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THE CAUCUTTA MUNICIPAL' GAZETTE 


18th September, 1941 , 


• • 

PrieM in the 9ailahat Market for the current week. 

✓ 


ARTICLES. 


From 


To 


FISH. 

Pont per teep 
Do. (Cut pieces) 
Sllong 
Lobster 
Bagda 
Bhangaur 
Bhetki 
Other Fish 
Hllta 

Koi & Magoor 
Pariay 
Crab each 


MEAT. 

Goat & Kid per seer 
yuttou ,, 


• EGGS. 

Duck's eggs per score 
Fowl’s eggs „ 


VEGETABLES. 

Beau (French) per seer 
Brinja) „ 

Cabbage (Country) each 
Oaulflower each 
Tomato per seer 
Cucumber per score 
Ginger per seer 
Garlic ,, 

Green Chilly 
Onion ,» 

Peas (Darjeeling) 

Potato (Rangoon) 


Rs. A.P. Hs. A.P, 


S 0 
10 0 
10 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
0 10 0 
0 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 0 0 


0 10 0 
0 10 0 


U K) U 
{) 12 ti 


0 10 0 
0 12 0 
0 32 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 12 
0 10 0 
0 10 
] 8 (! 
0 12 0 
0 I 0 


0 12 0 
0 12 0 


ARTICLES. 


From 


To 


0 


'040 
1 6 I 0 Si 0 


VEGETABLES— Contd. R». A.PjKf. A.P 
Potatoes (Kainltal) per 
seer 

Pulbul per sccr ... 

Raddisb (Country) per 
score 

Squash per seer ... 

Sweet Potatoes 

Pumpkin each 
Kew Potato 


0 1^ 
0 M) 


0 1 f) 

0 4 0 

0 4 0 


FRUITS. 

Mangoes tS to 10 
Grapes #*« ««« 

Alubokhora per seer ... 
Amra (Belati) per score 
Bedana per seer 
Bad each 
Dates per seer 
Almond 4fC 
Lime per score 
Orange 8 to 12 
Plantain (Champa) per 
score 

Do. (Martaban) 
per doz. 

Papaya each 
Sugarcane each 


0 0 ' 

0 0 ; 

8 0 I 0 10 0 


0 0 c 


0 0 


0 0 
3 0 


I 


0 19:0 26 


0 4 0 

0 5 0 

Apples 8—10 ' ... I 

0 2 6 

0 8 0 

Pears 20—80 . ; 

0 3 0 

0 6 0 


0 4 0 

0 8 0 

BUTTER. 1 

0 6 0 

0 8 0 


0 3 0 


Butter per seer ... ! 

0 fi 0 


Madras „ ... | 

0 8 0' 


Ghee Lakhee ... ' 

0 1 6 


Do. Bhadwa 


0 2 0 

Do, Sree 

0 3 0 


Pure Cow Ghee per seer 



Milk ,, ... ; 


2 0 
1 0 
1 0 
8 0 
0 0 
0 0 


C 0 

4 0 


0 10 0 


1 


1 2 0 
1 0 0 
14 0 
1 14 0 
1 12 0 
1 12 0 


4 0 

2 0 


0 0 
4 0 


dal. 

per seer 


Arahar 
Ghana 

Kbari Masoor 
Bhanga ,, 

Khasaree 
Kalai 

Biuli _ 

Mung (Hari) (Katcha) * 0 

,, (Fried) per seer u 

Matter I y 

Salt IP 


COKE & COAL. 

Soft Coke per Md. ... 0 

Coal ... ! 0 

Fuel ^ 0 

Kerosene Oil— Elephant 
Brand per bottle 


ARTICLES. I From 


FLOUR. !Rs.A.P. 

FJour per seer — 0 2 6 

Atta White No, 1 ^ | 

SujPe „ _ 1 0 J 9 

Atta Brown I 0 

‘B’ Atta _ I 

RICE, 

Patna per seer ... ' 0 

Banktuishi (Manja) ' 
per md, ... ' 6 
M (Kora) per tieer ! 0 
Chinisakkar „ md. ! 9 
Deshi (Boiled) ,, ,, 5 

Rangoon per seer ... 0 

Katari Bhog (.ittsp) ! 

per md. ... ! 

i 

SUNDRIES. 

Mustard Oil per ficer ... 0 
Sugar ,, ... 0 

Tea per lb. 1 y 

Gur per seer ... y 


R». A. P, 

0 

0 2 fi 

0 3 u 

0 2 6 
0 I 6 


3 0 


0 0 

t 6 

(» 0 
0 0 
2 0 


6 0 
•1 0 
8 0 
2 0 


3 0 
2 6 
2 6 

2 0 
2 6 

2 ti 

3 0 

4 0 
2 6 
I t; 


8 0 
7 6 
11 U 


t> 4 0 

10 (I I, 
6 S () 


9 0 0 


(» : u 

0 6 u 

2 li 


0 3 (i 

0 2 0 

0 5 0 

0 y ii 
0 \i 
0 2 3 


N. B.— Prices vary according to supplies, 


GARIAHAT MARKET— Shops To Let 


Apphcsatioue with oUers uf imtial rent ior the privilege of occupying the underjuentioned 
eiaili! on rent noted against ^ach, are invited and will be received by the undersigned in t he 
Market Office daily betw'eeu 7 a.in. and 11 a.in. and 3 p.in, and 5 p.m."' 


« 

Block and 
Stalls No. 

Daily Kent. 

Business. 

1 

Block and 
Stalls No. ' 


Hs. As. P. 

i 

1 

/. 

t 

1 

1 

1 

Betel 5, Si 6 

0 2 0 ea. 

Betel leaves. 

1 

Potato 3, 4, 

9 & 10 ! 

Oiiion 2 & 3 

0 3 0 „ 

1 

Onion, Garlic 
& (iinger 

Fruits 4 & 5 1 


Daily Rent. Ru.sinesis, 


Ks. As. P. 

6 U each 

0 5 U .. 


Potato. 

Eruiis (dry ; 


H, K.. GHObH, ent, 


P ,li September, 1941. THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL GAZETTE 


Prices in the Park Cinpus Market for the current week 


Article. 


FISH, 

I'tM 

X). I'itJces) 

JouK 

[VpOA 

1 

belli 

(her Fieb 


la 


j Ffnni 


A. 1\ 


8 U 
10 t) 
8 0 

7 0 

8 0 

8 o 

10 0 
6 0 
♦i 0 
o 

8 (1 


A. F 


MKAT. 

per noei 
HuttOl. n 
I'toftt A Kill 


: OU L'lKY. 

Jack 

fowl 

Ohickei 

v’isfe-'t, 


K 0 G S . 

L)iick*B eggs pei 
f 'wlV et’gs I* 


V EGKT AHLiiiS. 

Beau (Freuch) per seer 
Briujitl p . 

Cabbage (DarJeeUug) 
GauUftour >» 

Carrot (Country) per 
Uo. (Dar)eePug) 
Cucumber per score 
Ginger pe^ »eer 


o 


4 n 

0 II 
8 11 


8 O 
0 '» 
8 U 


0 10 0 
0 12 O 

o 10 0 
II lo o 

') 12 O 
O 1(1 () 
I* 12 0 
11 10 n 

0 so 

1 S n 
" 12 n 


\n u 
IM () 


n l'» <» 
(I l'» o 
0 4 o 

n 2 0 


A rl 


FfMl.l 


V lAlKTA PLF'^S— (C()i\t(l.) p.'l-;.-. p. 


Giirlif. ,, 

(’hiliv {.it.'r 

Oni.iii 

Fean ( Dar jff'ii ii'i) 

Hm. up ill) 

FoOitocH (i^iiiilal) 

I’lilFul ^ 

lituilf'H finger 
Itndilish per r.C' i 
Sqnanh* 

S\v»M,'i I'ldatucs 
Sweet Fuiuplin |•a'.'il 
}Vl.oo 

T' -ina t ' > 1 );i rjci'Fi ng 


each 


t.) 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 0 

f) 0 


;i o 


0 2-1 

■ I IF 

o 2 0 

It 4, (I 

' I 2 0 


(. I 
O 1 
1 ) 1 
0 8 


" 0 ') 
0 4 o 
0 2 0 
o 4 0 
O 0 •» 

o 2.1 

< ) 4 ' I 

0 2 0 


U 4 I » 
0 2 0 
0 lo 0 


FlU:iTS. 


Artiolcis. 


FrtMti , 


Tm. 


Fr, 0 UK. 


Fs. A. FjKs. A. P 


cor 

\n. 




por s'.'or 


A ; 1 1 1 . • 1 1 ( 1 

AF.iliokia 
A III t a (Holali ) p<?f score .« 
llouana piitr seer ... 

Pad oai’h — 

l)a’f'‘; poi > 00 r 

(JrapOM ,, -- 

Liiiio per MCI TO •« 

FutMain (ChaiupA)per do^^. 

Dn. (MariaFati) ,, .« 

Fapaya oaoh 
F- .ttiograualos per socc 
MaiigoOM (Grooii) poo' 100 
So garc.'MiO each 

0 1 .iiigOH por HC.'t 0 —I 


FirrTFK 


IngilOT pvi ^•.‘0I 

(i hoe Lakhee „ 

i)o. Hbatlwa ,, 

Dm. Sroo ,, 

F,.irt‘ Cow (ihoo per MOor 
Milk 


14 o 2 0 0 


• ' 1 

1 0 
II o 
<1 4 
e 1‘ 
0 2 
f.i I 
0 2 
o I 

O 10 

0 4 

0 0 

(» 10 


0 1 :3 

O 0 0 

O f) 0 


I'Foir per 
AUa wliit 
Sn jftc 

Afia IU‘'iWn 
•‘ID' Alla 


UlOK. 

i’alnai per :-o'or 
BaiikluUi (JiLania) p* o 
Do. (K>o'a) yici 
De^ihi (lloiled) per md. 
TUiigtJoii per seor 
Kalari Bhog (Boiled) 

Mid. 

Dm. (A rap) 

I F.I,) ji 

SDNDlllES. 

M r-.iat‘d oil pier soor 
Sugar ,, 

I’oa p'T Ih. 

Gur po( seer 

FoicMaa'il oil ,, 


o 2 6 
I 2 6 


0 0 

o 2 0 

0 2 2 

<) 2 


per 


0 0 

2 1 ) 

<' 0 

I 

0 (I ' 

0 o 
(i 0 


2 d 
8 0 
1 0 
8 0 


0 3 0 

U 1 0 
0 2 i) 

( I 4 t) 
0 12 0 
0 8 0 
0 1 0 
0 14 


2 0 
4 0 
12 0 
12 0 
12 0 


1 V' 


2 0 0 
0 4 0 


0 0 
4 0 I 
6 0 

2 II 
6 o 


7 So 
0 0 F) 

11 0 0 


S 0 

4 6 


DAB. 

Aiuha: pt'r >eei .« 

Ghana ,, 

Khan .Masn.M ,, 

Kha-'taroe ,, 

Kalai 

Biuli ,, 

AlugiHaj'i) Katcha ,, 

IF,. (So,;a) 

Manor 

Sail 

HAFLBY FOWDBH. 

Ba-ley Fowdo; 

Bo. I’earl 
Ruhi I Hail' > 

Jolly 

K».' ro.ao no oil-*** K le i> h a n I 

B'-a’i'l I'oi’ h"U lo. 


2 (I 

2 0 
2 2 
2 t.) 

2 3 
2 3 
0 3 0 

0 4 0 

0 2 3 

0 1 6 


3 0 
2 6 
2 6 

* 2 ti 
2 t 


2 t 
1 i 


4 6 

ti 6 
4 3 

a 0 

2 0 


12 

14 

12 


i-arV 


..O , Miv t... un 


park circus MARKET—Shops To Let. 


I nitiO ivia tor tliu I'rlvllcMe of uceupy m- tba niuknuuutiuued 

' ' ... I —Ml 1 . 'ivod ill tlie lufirket 

[Mil. 


..V|,plicaUou^ NMa-4^ ^ ^ him.! will bo reoo 

snap oi. bctwoeii 7 ium. to O a.ui, aii.l o p.m. to - 


)s or 
<talW Nos. 

Block A~-:^ 

IJo* i ^ 
Uo. 16—17 


1 );iily i*'-‘iii. 

Bs. A, B. 


Shup.s uv I ik'iil} rent. 
Busuie.>.>. Stfills Nos. I ].>^ 


iHisiiiess, 


( I 


;s 1 > 


Put -- ■ 

- V • hi .I’O h'O. it y. 


qu uvod ' ] ilnck A-“ ) ^ : 


If y 0 Bu.siU'r.,^ to h*‘ annrtjvcd 
I':. I li" :iul Inn' t. V, 


o l 1 i> 

<’14 " 


S. K. DAS, 
Offioer‘in*charge. 


1 tc X 
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COLLEGE STREET MARKET- Shops To Let. 

Applications for the privilege ol' occupying- the n^dernotecl Shops mihI Stalls are invito. 

and tvili be received by the undersiifiied. 


Blocks and 

Stalls Nos. 


A. 143—144 
147 to 154 
„ 1,55 

„ a60-.',lG2 
„ .11 64- -166 
„ |l58-il60 
„ 4-1 67- 168 
,, 258 

„ 261 
n 259 

„!l6G-j^lG9 


B. 3 
.. 48 
„ 47 

„ cn 

„ 69-1 
„ 69-2 

!. 44 k 4 5 

.. 4 

M 67 

e 4 

C. 20—21 
,, 40 

9—10 
„ 52 

.. 15 


E. 1 
)) 40 
„ 32 
M 39 
.1 85 
„ 33 
„ 48 

,) 87-6 
„ 44 
.. 80-3 
„ 2 
)j 52 
;> 53 


Per day each. 
B.fe. A. P, 

0 8 0 
0 4 

0 5 


0 9 
0 12 
0 11 
0 7 


1 

0 8 
0 8 
1 4 
1 S 
10 o 
10 u 
1 4 


0 

1 


8 

(t 


28 0 
37 8 
36 0 


0 11 

1 13 
1 1 

2 0 
1 0 
1 11 


0 

0 

0 

0 

(' 

6 


0 10 0 

0 10 0 
0 10 0 
0 13 0 


0 0 

8 0 

8 0 

4 (' 

5 0 


0 10 

1 0 0 


d 

0 .’ V. 

0 
0 

(' 


r 

*) 


0 

(I 


45 0 0 

18 0 0 


2 4 0 
1 7 6 
111 0 
1 8 0 
110 0 
1 1 0 
i 6 0 


Business, 

Blocks and - 
Stalls Nos 

Pres 

ci'ihc 

id 

rent. 

Busiaes«i. 




Per 

(lav 

each. 


.Frosli fruits'*. 



Rs, 

. A. 

P 



E. 

S 7 

(1 

1 5 
!) 

0 

per 



?? 


1 

0 

il;n. 

1 .Business to 

u 

?> 

/Oo 

o 

Ad 

15 

0 

! ' 

he approveti 

V 

M 

1 07 

\ 

8 

0 

)• 1 

by autiioritr, 

)' 

D 

Milk. ” 

)/ 

1 06 

1 

fi 

0 

1 ' 


110 

1 12 

.) 

0 

13 

10 

0 

(.) 

} ‘ 

Godowt.. 

Do. 


>» 

!I4 

0 

10 

0 


Blioes. 

Dry fruits. 

F. 

8 

i 

8 

0 

rlicll. 

1 5 



12 

.1 

13 

0 

I 

>11- no-.- 

Muttotn 


16 

(> 

11 

0 

)• 

i.i i','. n li : .'t ’ , 

Shoos, 

>) 

■V > 

''Ll 

1 

3 

(„) 

j ' 

I'.', 


V 

31 

2 

0 

0 

r 

I).'. 



32 

T 

1 

6 

( ' 


I.'o, 

Mudikliana, 

•> 

34 

L 

0 

0 


Do, 



3"), Sr- 

1 

4 

(.» 


I.h 

Godo-wn. 


37, ob 

1 

3 

0 

7 • 

„ 1 


C’loth (S: TalltTiDDD 

)♦ 

13 

2 

4 

0 



)• 

0, 10 

i 

13 

{} 


D... 


*■} 

82 

1 

3 

(1 

) 5 

Do. 


4. S. 

9 <V 11 

(.* 

,* 

( ) 

M ] 

iletei. 


B : 

G 3, ; 

1 i ; 

( 1 


(.■) 

( 

7 * 

'tc li-T.. , 


Fyy 


U 

4 

( 1 

„ 1 



.l^i: 

t* 


I Business to 
■ bo approved 
; I by authority 


( I 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 


n 

V 

V 


Do 


& u 


Tin 


lieil. 


I 0 ( I 


• fi iD, 

UsiH-r ( irciiiar 
Ji.Md- 


I,.. 


liU-ine^' u: 


8—1 0 
II 
14 


0 o 
0 n 
(I II 


q.pruv.-e 
i\' authC'i'Uv 

It'. ■ 
D,.. 


M. BITATTACILAlMEi;, 

Srtyerintvndmi , 



m, me OACCUTTA MTTNIOIPAE OAZEME e77 

SIR STUART HOGG MARKET-Shops To Lot. 

Applications with ofi'ers of initial rotit tr.rsAV^o • -i . 

rooms on rents noted against each, are invited *anT \vi 11 ^ the undermentioned 

in market office daily between the hours of n a m «. i t undersigned 

of the ofler of initial rent would have to be dennolt ) ' ^ '”r a should bo noted that 25% 

bv the CommiHpp I deposited iiuniediately on the acceptance of same 
the balance to be paid within 7 days. 


Block k 
Stall Nos. 


Rent, 


Busmess. Steli'^Nos. 


Business. 


J.(old) 74-75 

C. (new) 26 

E. „ 45-47 i 

„ 125-126 

„ 128-124 
„ 49&50 

„ 27^28 

„ 39-41 i 

D. 47—48 

Eggs 4, 6, 23 
& 24. 

27-28 
„ 33 

30-31 
„ 35-86 

B. 3), 16 A 24 -j 
„ 32, 86, 37, & > 

28 ) 

H 38, 39 

£, (New) 46 
„ 48—60 
„ 84 

Rooms with 
4 doors on 
Hogg Street 
to the east 
d Chandney. 

Juet. 19 — 20 ' 

„ 3, 8, 9, ) 
12, 13, 17, . [ 
18, 22 4 24 ) 

latton. 3 & 4 ' 
,,15,29 I 
„ 8 , 12 
„ 31 k 32 

IV. F. S. 105, 

., 106 I 

I R. 6 

21. 18, 14 
„ 17 k 18 

„ 7 & 8 

\ 7—9 

„ 19*20 

r.G. 1,2&8 

Beef so 
- 88 


Per day 
Rs, A. 
0 12 
2 0 
1 12 
1 0 


Dry fruit,-..' 

Shoes. 

Butter. 


‘•iv IiTliiin 
1) sve^'i mo.'ii > 


>’ <r Cold Dr.iik 

Cito.-'HC f,Y. Gr-'uti' ur 

Con t -.'o' ion:ir\ . 

Shoe or Cloth 


Eggs. 


1 1 

Potatoes. 


Fruits* 


10 0 


0 each 


0 each 


2 12 
1 8 
0 8 
2 12 


0 6 
0 10 
0 8 
0 10 
1 8 
0 6 
0 12 


Oilnian'i Storei 


^ >♦ 

0 each. 


Mutton. 

Hoadf <fe Trotte 

Mutton. 

I 

I 

Dates. 


Coooanuts, 

V 

Potatoes. 


OiimAo't Stioref. 

Spices. 

Business to be 
approved by 
authority. 

Beef. 

Skirts. 


N. R.2, 3. 4, 9 & 10 
Do. 11, 13, 14 

N. B. 7, 8, 9 
„ 22-1 & 23 

„ 26-1 

‘ :: 4 ^ 

W. R 32. 33 

W. R. 36 I 
37 

W. R. (new) 3 
„ 10—11 
M 1 

H. 26, 28 
5—12 ! 

„ 13, 14-16 j 
„ 17, 18, 19 i 
„ 31 to 35,36 ; 
Milk 1 I 

„ 3, 4, 8 & 9 ' 

M 11 

12 

M.14, 15 1G •) 
87, 32, 38, f 
34, 17 & 18 ) 
„ 25—26 

„ 35, 36, 37 

„ 47—48 

„ 39—40 

„ 49 

3, 4 

„ 46 & 46. 

Fish Stalls 
37 to 38, 

77 to 84, 

110 to 136 
17 & 18 

N. 5, 28, 47, > 
48, 63-66, 
72,73, 74, 

75, 67 k 77. ^ 

„ 36, 46, &; 54 

„ 57—69 

44, 45 & 46 
P o u 1 1 r y — 
Hen Coops 
„ 67—74 1 

115-130. j 
91-98 
„ 139-142 

„ 191-194 

„ 195-198 

„ 99—106 

.. 111-114 


Per day each : 

Rf. A. r. i 

0 8 0 each. Betel k Beri 

‘ ... 

f Business to 

4 0 0 ea. < be approved 

( by authority. 

1 12 0 „ Do. 


1 4 

34 0 

25 0 

8 14 

3 9 

269 8 

4 0 
21 12 

3 0 

8 0 
12 0 
1 8 

2 8 
1 8 
2 8 


0 

0 daily. 
0 

0 „ 

0 daily. 

0 

0 P'r 

iiu’iitl:, 

“ 1 

0 ba« i 

Oea.; 

0 „ 

0 

0 M 
0 

0 .. 


Do. 

Milk 


0 4 0 „ Country fimits 


0 4 0 


0 10 0 „ Da 

1 0 0 „ Plantain 


0 4 6 
0 5 C 
0 4 6 


Fish. 

Do. 

Do. 


0 5 0 ea. B, Vegetables 


0 6 0 

1 0 0 
0 11 0 


3 0 0 „ I Fowls 

1 0 0 „ Do. 

0 8 0 „ Da 

0 8 0 „ Do. 

0 8 0 „ Do. 

1 2 0 „ Do. 

0 10 0 .. Da 
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Prices in the Entally Market for the current week. 


ARTIOLES, From I'o 


MEAT 


He 

A. 

F. 

he 

.A.F 

Beef per eeer 


0 

4 

0 

0 

5 0 

Mutton „ 


U 

10 

0 



ttoat and Eid „ 


0 

10 0 

0 

12 0 

Pork 


0 

10 

0 



POULTRY. 







Dock taob 

„ 

0 

8 

0 

0 10 0 

fowl 


0 

6 

0 

0 

10 0 

OhioktQ „ 


0 


0 

0 

4 0 

PIgoon „ 

.. 




0 

3 0 

BOGb. 







Olick’i aggi p«r tcore 


(1 

s 

b) 

0 

0 0 

fowTi „ „ 


n 

7 

0 

0 

ID 0 

FISH. 







Fona per leer 


0 

S 

u 

0 

11' 0 

Bo. (CutpUcee^ 

,, 

1. 

10 u 

0 

11 (1 

Sllong 


U 

!S 

0 

0 

10 0 

Lobster 


0 

S 

0 

0 

12 0 

Bagda 


0 

n 

0 

0 

12 0 

Bbangau; 


0 

H 

0 

0 

10 0 

Bh.tkl 


0 

8 

0 

0 

12 0 

Other Flib 


0 

0 

0 

0 

9 0 

Grab per pair 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 0 

Btlia 


0 


f' 

0 

8 0 

Eoi & Magoor 


(1 

12 


1 

4 0 

Pomfret per seer 


(( 

14 

0 

1 

0 0 

kf ango iifth per eeer 


0 

10 0 

0 

12 0 

vegetables. 







Beetroot ( Darjeeling) per 






dok. 

... 

(1 


(I 

0 

12 0 

Bo. (Desl) 







Bean (French) per iter 


, 

4 

(t 

0 

5 0 

Bean (Ranchi) ,, 


0 


(1 

0 

6 0 

Brlnjal ,, 


(1 

v) 

(i 

0 

0 0 

Oabbage (Country) each 







Do. (Darjeeling) 


0 


0 

0 

() 0 

Gaullflowei ,, 







Oarroti (Country ) per doe. 






Bo. (Darjaellng) ,, 


0 

3 

0 

0 

6 0 

Oelery per doz 







Onoumbtr par icore 

,,, 

0 

5 

(• 

0 

() 0 

€^lngei per seer 


0 

5 

0 

0 

6 0 

(iarllo 

.r. 

! 0 

4 

0 

0 

b 0 

Srean Chilly par eeer 


, 0 

4 

0 

0 

5 0 

Ladiai fingar ,, 


0 

2 

0 

0 

2 0 

Onion M 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 0 

Peal (Darjaaltng) ,, 


, (t 

s 

0 

0 

10 0 

Do. (Patna) ,, 


' 





Do, (Dell) M 







Do. (Ranchi) ,, 


0 

3 

(} 

0 

3 6 

Potatoai (Nalnltal) 


0 

2 

8 



Do. (Bail) 





0 

3 0 

J-Blbul 


0 

li 

() 

0 

0 0 

Raddlib (Engliib) 

per 







bundlt 

akddtib (Country) p.ioort 


ARTICLES. ^From To 


V EG E r ABLER— Oontd. Ri. A. P. Hi. A. P- 


Bquaeh (Darjeeling) per ir. 

0 

3 0 

u 

4 0 

Sweet Potatoei ,, 


0 

2 0 

, 0 

2 6 

Sweet Pumpkin each 


0 

1 0 

! 0 

2 0 

Tomato (Ranchi) perer...^ 

0 

8 0 

0 

10 0 

Do. (Country) per eeer 

0 

6 0 



White Pumpkin each 


0 

2 U 

0 

3 0 

Turnip (Darjeeling) per do* 

0 

3 0 

0 

6 0 



0 

4 0 

0 

5 0 

FRUITS. 






A lubokhora per teer 



rz u 

1 

0 0 

Apricot 

... 

/ 

0 0 



Apples 


s 




Figs per seer 

... 

1 

4 0 

1 

12 0 

Atnra (Belatl) per eoore... 





Bedana per teer 

... 

1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

Bae) each 


0 

0 9 

0 

1 0 

Pomegranate ,, 

... 

0 

10 0 

0 

12 0 

Blackberries per 100 

... 

0 

1 6 

0 

2 6 

Coooamu each 

... 

0 

1 0 

u 

1 a 

Custard Apples 12 to 16 

1 

0 0 



Dates per 

... 

0 

4 U 

u 

6 0 

Almond ^ 


1 

8 0 

2 

u 0 

Grape ,, 

... 

0 

12 0 

1 

4 0 

Do, per boi 

... 





Gooebarry per eeer 






Jack fruit each 


0 

i 0 

0 

2 0 

Khubani per seer 


1 

0 0 

1 

4 0 

Kharbuza „ 

... 

u 

2 0 



Llchls per 100 

... 





Lime per score 

... 

0 

1 6 

0 

4 0 

Lokote 

... 

0 

1 6 



Oranges 16 to 20 


1 

0 0 



Pesta per eeer 


2 

0 0 

2 

8 l) 

Plantain (Champa) 

per 





score 

... 

0 

1 6 

t) 

2 0 

Do. (Martaban) 

per 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 0 

doz. 


0 

2 0 

u 

4 0 

Papaya each 

... 

0 

1 0 

0 

3 0 

Pineapple 

... 

0 

1 6 

0 

4 0 

Plums per scorf 

.... 





Ralslne ,, 

... 

0 

10 0 

0 

12 0 

Roieberry per tcore 

... 





Star apple ,, 

... 





Tamarind par leir 

... 

0 

1 0 



Walnut ,, 


0 

10 0 

1 

0 0 

Mangoas (Qraen) 

per , 



1 


hundrad 

; 





Do. (Madras) 12—16 






Golap Ebai 

... 





Langra 16—20 

... 

1 

0 0 



Bombay 25 to 30 

«r. 





Totaparl per score 






BlpU 

— 






ARTICLES, 

From 

Ts 

FRUrTB-Centd, 

-te. A. F. 

Hi. A 

Keshin Bhog 12 to 16 

1 0 0 


FaiJl 8 to IB 



Prunei H, W, per eeer 

1 0 u 

1 4 

Sarda per seer .. j 



Sugarcane 

0 Q 6 

0 ! 

Water Melon each 


! 

BUTTER. 


j 

Aligarh per lb, 

1 0 u 


Dinapur „ 

u 12 ) 

0 13 

Ghee per seer 

1 4 0 1 

i U 

Pi. re Cow ’a Milk 

0 4 0 : 


BREAD 



Bread I Ib, ... 

0 1 9 1 

U 2 

Do. j lb, 

0 1 0 i 


t lb. ... _ : 

0 0 6 j 


FLOUR. 

1 


Flour per «eer ^ 

0 2 3 

0 

Atta .. ^ 

0 2 6 1 

0 D 

Sujee I 

'.J 2 6 

0 : 

RICE, 



Patna per seer 

0 2 9 

0 3 

Banktulsbl (Manja) per ir. 

0 3 0 

0 4 

Do. (Eora) 

0 3 0 


Ohtnlsakkhar per seer 

i> 3 0 

0 i 

Btthi ,, 

<3 1' 0 1 

0 z 


HU.N PRIES. 


M uitard CH] 


0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

Sugar 


0 

4 

6 



Tea per b. 


0 14 

0 

1 

8 

('e'coanut Oil ... 

... 

0 


6 

n 

6 

dal. 







Arahai per leer 

•mm 

0 

i 

6 

0 

3 

Chana ,, 





0 

2 

Kharl Maeoor , 


0 

2 

3 



Bhangi ,, 


0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

Ehaiaree ,, 







Kalai 





0 

■ > 

Mung(Rarl) ,, 

z 

0 

3 

6 



M (Bona) ,, 


0 

4 n 



Matter ,, 


Q 

2 

6 

0 

a 

Salt ,, 

— i 

0 

1 

6 



COKE ARD goal, 







Kerosene Oil In Bulk 





0 

2 

Keroeene Oil— Elephant 




p* 

bo 

Brand pex tin Refined 

»*4 






Ordinary 

a** 

1 ^ 

10 

3 



BARLEV POWDER 


2 

10 3 



Roblneon Barley 1 lb. tin 

0 14 0 




K. B,— Pricti vkry according to luppltti. 


ENTALLY MARKET—Shops To Let— Cot«c 2 . 


Shops or j 
Stalls Nos, j 

Daily rent, 
Rs. A. P. 

Business, 

Shops or 
Stalls Nos. 

Daily rent. 
Rs. A. P. 

Business. 

South 9 

1 

*> 

(I 

Oilman’s Store. 

Chandney 43 


0 

4 

0 

Potatoes 

to 

o 

1 

6 

0 

Cloth. 

Do. 51—52 

Each 

0 

4 

0 

Do. 

Do. 22-25 

Each Q 

15 

0 

Businens to be approved by 
T.be authority, 

Do. 56—57 


0 

4 

0 

Do. 

I>o. 27 

1 

4 

(.) 

Do. 

Do. 61 


0 

3 

0 

Do. 

L»(>, 28 

0 

12 

0 

Milk. 

Do. 62—64 1 


0 

4 

0 

Oountry vegetable and 
IruitH. 

Do. 29 

! ^ 

10 

0 

BuHinesHio lie approved by 
the authority. 

Do. 69 ! 

0 

2 

0 

Etjgs. 

Do. 30 

! 0 

8 

0 

Do. 

Do. 72 


0 

3 

u 

Country Vegetable, 

Do. 31 — 36 

! » 0 

10 

U 

Do. 

Do. 75—77 

)> 

0 

3 

0 

Do. 

Chandney 5 

i 0 

4 

0 

Butter. 

Do. 80 


J 

3 

u 

English Vegetable 

Do. 17 

0 

7 

0 

^ Dry fruits. 

Do. 84 — 86 

ff 

0 

4 

1) 

fresh fruits. 

Do. 1 8 

0 

6 

0 

' Do. 

Do. 92 


0 

6 

0 

Dry fruits. 

Do. 30 

0 

3 

0 

Country Vegetable. 

Pork 3, 6 — 7 
Chandney 87 


0 

8 

0 

Pork 

Do. 34 — 36 

0 

3 

0 

Spices. 

77 

0 

1) 

0 

Dry fruits. 

Do. 42 

! 0 

4 

0 

Potatoes 
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PrtcM In the Lake Hoad Market lor the current week. 

ARTICLff^ From To 


aHTICLEB. 


From 


To 


FISH. 

i^oni p«r ittr 
DOi (Cot pi*(' ■■ I 
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13tli September, 1941. 


WHERE TO INSURE YOUR LIFE 


1 


/n$ure with 

India's Oldest Life Office 


The Bombay Mutual Life Assurance Society, Ltd. 

Enquiries: DaSTIDAH <S: SONS, OlMKF Aoi-iN'I'S 

100, Clive Street, Calcutta. 


Pli'Hlc C;;i --'j.. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 

7, Council House Street, Calcutta 
IMPRESSIVT, FIGURES 

Tot;il Husiticss ill torcc ( v \ ce :' t‘ds . I ^ S . 13 , 00 , 00,000 
Total Claitus paid Mxeucd ,, 2 , 65 , 00,000 

Ttdiil Asspts o.xrood 3 , 75 , 00,000 


) 


'Phonf.i: Ch' 


THE 


Cl ,< in . ■ 'O -I t.i k,i ly,! r 


FEDERAL INDIA ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 

.4 Combination of 12 Companies. 

Last Valuation Disclo.se a Deecuit Surplus. 

/> r /M r UP/M7 — 2, Dalhousie Square East, Calcutta 


“fiUMAN SERVICE OUR AIM.” 
HE CRESCENT INSURANCE CO., (Bombay), LTD., 

Calcutta Office ; -86-B, CLIVE STREET. 
CALCUTTA. 

Please ask tor F rns]. Apfotiey andltit'a. 


INDIAN MUTUAL^FE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


f 


B()NUy-K> 


li) 


Endt. 


13-2, Old Court House Street, 
CALCUTTA 


BOXES- Es. IS \v. r,. 


EASTERN NATIONAL 

INSURANCE CO.. LTD. 

12, Dalhousie Square, Calcutta 


Phone Cal. 

The Most Progressive Indiari Life Office is^'^ 

THE NEW ASIATIC LIFE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

BIRLA BROS., LD. 

Mead Offict' ; N'EV^ DEI. ID 
Cakulta Office: 8, ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE 


FOR PARTICULARS 

OF ■ 

I 

ADVERTISING IN THIS SPECIAL PAGE | 

Please write or Phone up 

ADVT. MANAGER, 1 

Phone Cal. 6600 

(MUNK'TPAI. (4AZETTE DKPT.) , 


Estd. 1920. 


PifONK : 


Venus Assurance 

CO., LTD. 

14, BEn'tINCK street, CALCUTTA 


PRABARTAK INSURANCE CO., LTD. 

A Steadily Progressine: N'ational Life Office 

Head Office: Phone: Cal. 262G, 

13-2, OLD COURT HOUSE STREET, CALCUTTA. 


NATIONAL MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY (India) LIMITED 

Head Offlee Caumna ^treet^ Calcutta, Branches db Anaocies all over India. 

'Phone: Cal. 3275 (2 lines) AN IDEAL LIFE OFFICE RAHA BROTHERS, 

1 Gram : “ TIPTOE ” Calcutta Managing Agent$, 




iMw Hie Pafronage of and Largely Supperiod by 

the Government ol 

H. H. THE MAHARAJA GAEKWAR OF BAHOOA 


THE BANK OF BARODA LTD. 

(Incorporated in Baroda in 1908, the lyiability of the Members being litnited) 


Capital Authorised - . - Rs. 2»40y00,000 * 

Capital Issued and Subscribed - Rs. 1,20,00,000 

Capital Paid up ... Rs. 60,00,000 

Reserve Fund . . . . Rs. 55,00,000 


The Bank Conducts Every Description c»f 
Banking Business. 


Head Office : BARODA 

Gtn&al Manager : 


Calcutta Office : 11, C live Street 
Manager : 

vt. 







Reg. No.— C. 1328 
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Reg. No— c. ] 
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In MeMORIAM 

We offer to 

/ 

the Qreat UnJ^nown 


our 


sincerest prayer 
so that 




We may maintam 
for 

the Nation 
the immortal legacy 

of 

Rabindranath 




ovVWa’"*" -V 
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